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Situation,  Boundaries,  atid  Extent. 

A^M^BICA  is  situated  between  80'';^.  and  55''  30'  S.  lat.  and 
35^  and  l6ff^  W.  long,  from  Greenwich.  Its  extreme  length  from 
nordi  to  south  is  above  gOOO  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from 
14  to  1500  miles.  In  its  broadest  part  it  is  nearly  3700.  Its 
area  ia  upwards  of  12,000,000  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

A  country  so  vast,  stretching  over  more  than  130  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  133  of  longitude,  must  have  a  remarkably  diversified 
appearance.  In  the  north  there  are  vast  lakes  and  bays,  and  to 
the  west  very  lofty  mountains.  In  the  middle  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  nearly  meet,  where  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  connects 
the  two  great  continents  of  North  and  South  America;  and 
between  lies  the  interesting  cluster  of  islands  called  the  West 
Indies.  South  America  has  features  remarkably  bold  and  grand, 
prominent   parts  being  vast  rivers^  and  chains  of  stupendous 

>untain8. 

A  continent  so  vast  must  naturally  be  various  in  its  soil  and  pro- 
•dnctions.  The  soil  in  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of 
JLsnerica  is  barren ;  but  in  the  centre  are  found  the  richest  metals, 
lainerals,  medicinal  plants,  fruits,  and  trees,  many  of  which  are  no 
where  else  known. 

Diamonds,  emeralds,  amethysts,  and  other  precious  stones  are 
-taioduced  in  considerable  abundance;  besides  other  articles  of 
aoferior  price,  but  of  more  utility,  as  cochineal,  indigo,  saltpetre, 
logwood,  mahogany,  and  other  valuable  woods;  pimento,  rice, 
ginger,  cotton,  medicinal  balsams,  Peruvian  bark,  mechoacan, 
Mssafras,  tamarinds,  cassia,  tobacco,  amber,  furs,  and  many  im- 
portant roots  and  plants. 
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The  quadruped  tribes  of  animals  thrive  remarkably  well  in 
America.  The  birds  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  beautiful 
in  their  plumage.  The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  are  remarkable  for 
the  variety  and  number  of  their  fish.  The  insects  and  reptiles  are 
abundant^ 

Mountains. 

.  In  North  America,  the  highest  mountains  are  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  north-west ;  the  Califomian  Mountains,  and  the  vast 
mountains  on  the  table  land  of  Mexico,  in  the  west;  and  in  the 
eastern  part  the  great  chains  of  Alleghany  Mountains,  which 
extend  from  Canada  to  Alabama.  But  in  South  America  the 
Andes  are  most  stupendous  in  exten\  and  height.  They  run  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Uanen  the  whole  length  of  the  continent  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  a  course  of  not  less  than  4S00  miles ;  and 
though  in  part  within  the  torrid  zone,  many  of  them  are  constantly 
covered  with  snow.  Chimborazo,  the  highest  of  this  chain,  is 
£1,440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  of  which  about  2400  from 
the  summit  are  always  enveloped  in  snow. 

Gulfs. 
St.  Lawrence,  between  Newfoundland  and  Canada;  Csjifornia, 
on  the  west  of  New  Spain,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
Florida,  Yucatan,  and  the  island  of  Cuba :  the  latter  is  remarkable 
as  the  origin  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  vast  current  occasioned  by 
the  trade  winds,  which  has  its  outlet  between  Florida  and  Cuba ; 
running  in  a  north-east  direction,  along  the  coast  of  North 
America  to  Newfoundland  and  turning  to  the  south-east,  it  gra- 
dually loses  its  force  towards  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Straits. 
In  the  north,  Davis's  and  Hudson's ;  in  the  west,  Bhering's, 
between  America  and  Asia;  and  in  the  south,  those  of  Magellan 
and  Le  Maire. 

Bays. 

Baffin's,  Hudson's,  and  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  British  posses- 
sions ;  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  in  the  United  States ;  Cam- 
peachy  and  Honduras,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Ail  Saints',  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil ;  Assumption,  St.  Matthias,  and  St.  Geor^'s,  on 
that  of  Patagonia ;  Panama  Bay,  south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ; 
Tecoantepec,  south  of  the  province  of  Mexico;  and  Nootka 
Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast. 

Lakes. 

The  most  remarkable  lakes  in  North  America  are.  Slave  Lake, 
and  the  Athapescon,  in  the  Indian  territory ;  Winnipeg,  in  New 
South  Wales;  Mistassins  and  Atchikonnipi,  in  New  Britain  ; 
Lftkes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  between  Canada  wd  the 
United  States ;  Lakes  Michigan  and  Champlain,  in  the  latter. 
The  lakes  of  South  America  are  numerous,  but  not  remarkable. 
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Rivers. 

Both  North  and  Soath  America  are  better  watered  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world.     In  the  former,  the  lakes  of  Canada  give 
rise  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  runs  a  north-east  course,  re- 
ceiving in  its  progress  many  tributary  streams,  and  discharging 
itself  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.      The  Mississippi  rises  near 
the  lakes,  and,  mcluding  its  windings,  runs  a  course  of  upwards 
of  SOOO  miles,  before  it  reaches  th^  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  receives 
in  its  way  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Arkansas, 
Red  River,  and  many  others.    The  eastern  side  of  North  Ame- 
rica, besides  the   noble  rivers  Hudson,    Delaware,  Susquehan- 
nah,  and  Potomac,  is  furnished  with  several  others  of  consider- 
able depth,  length,  and  commodious  navigation.     The  Columbia 
River,  on  the  west,  is  a  powerful  stream ;  and  also  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  South  America,  the  river  Amazons  is  the  largest  in  the 
world:  it  rises  in  Peru,  not  far  from  the  ocean,  and  running  east- 
ward, falls  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  more  tlian  £500 
miles,  receiving  in  its  progress  the  tribute  of  a  vast  number  of 
Itrge  and  navigable  rivers.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  rises  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  having  its  strength  augmented  by  an  accession 
of  many  vast  streams,  dtischarges  itself  into  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  such  force  as  to  freshen  its  waters  to  the  extent  of 
many  leagues  from  land.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  other 
^;e  rivers  in  South  America,  of  which  the  Orinoco  is  the  chief. 

Climate. 

The  climate  has  a  variety  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  country  ; 
which,  stretching  over  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres, 
mcludes  all  the  five  zones,  and  consequently  experiences  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  that  exist  in  the  world.  Generally,  the 
climate  on  the  western  coast,  in  the  middle  and  higher  latitudes, 
^  much  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  eastern ;  but  the  air,  with 
some  exceptions,  is  salubrious  over  the  whole. 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  AMERICA. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States. — A  Federal  Republic,  consisting  of  twent}'« 
foor  States,  with  their  dependencies  or  territories,  extends  from 
84*^  W  to  49°  N.  lat.,  and  from  67°  to  1«3*^  25'  W.  long,  from 
London.  The  mean  length  is  2500  miles,  mean  breadth  830, 
fomiiug  an  area  of  2,076,410  square  miles.  Population,  by  the 
census  in  1820,  9,638,226.     Capital,  Washington. 
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British  Po^ssessions. — Divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada^  New  Bruuswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island » 
and  Newfoundland.  Mean  length  of  the  whole,  3000  miles ; 
breadth»S50;  area,  1,050,000.  Population  about  700,000,  Ca- 
pital, Quebec. 

Mexico  and  Internal  Provinces — Extend  between  13° 
53'  and  36**  IQf  N.  lat.,  and  between  86°  42'  and  1 13°  40'  W.  long. 
The  mean  length  is  about  1200  miles,  Uie  mean  breadth  about 
800.     Population,  5,840,000.^   Capital,  Mexico. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Colombia. — A  Republic,  formed  by  the  union  of  New  Gra- 
nada and  Venezuela,  extends  between  5°  50'  S.,  and  12°  SO'  N., 
lat. :  and  58°  and  82^  W.  long.  Its  mean  length  is  about  1500 
miles,  and  its  breadth  goo.  Po^pulation  about  3,000,000.  Capital, 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 

Peru. — Extends  between  3° 25' and  21° 30'  S.  lat.,  and  65°  and 
81^  10'  W.  long.  Mean  length,  750  miles,  breadth  about  660. 
Population  1,076»997-    Capital,  Lima. 

UNITED  Provincrs.— Extend  between  12°  and  40°  45'  S.  lat., 
and  between  51°  10' and  69°  45'  W.  long.  Mean  length  150O 
miles,  breadth  gOO.  Population  in  18 17^  1,300,000,  exclusive  of 
InAans.    Capital,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Chili.— Extends  from  24°£0'  to  43° 50'  S.  lat.,  68°  50'  to  74° 
20'  W.  long.  Length,  1350  miles,  average  breadth  130.  Popu- 
lation 1,226,000.     Capital,  Santiago. 

.  Brazil. — Extends  from  4°  N.  to  34°  S.  lat,  and  from  35°  to 
72°  W.  long.  Mean  length  about  1 800  miles ;  breadth,  1700. 
Population  about  2,400,000.     Capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

(juiANA. — Divided  into  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  contains 
about  90,000  square  miles,  and  250,000  inhabitants.  Chief 
towns — English,  Demerara;  French,  Cayenne  4  Dutch,  Sta- 
brock. 

WEST  INDIES. 

British. — ^The  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Kitts, 
Montserrat,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Nevis,  Anguilla,  Barbuda,  Gra- 
nada, St.  Vincent's,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia. 

French. — Guadaloupe,  Martinico,  Deseada,  Marigalante. 

SPANISH. — Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Margarita. 

Dutch. — St.  Eustatia,  Curagoa,  Bonaire. 

Swedish. — St.  Bartholomew's. 

Danish. — St.  Tliomas,  St.  Croix. 

Spanish  and  free  Negroes. — Hbpaniola,or  St.  Domingo. 
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DISCOVBRY  AND  SETTLEMENT  OP  AMERICA  BY  EUROPEANS. 

It  has  been  believed  by  manyi  that  America  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients ;  and  from  certain  passages  in  the  works  of  some 
of  the  writers  oif  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  the  coincidences  in  the 
languages  and  customs  of  some  of  the  nations  of  the  old  and  new 
coutiiient,  plausible  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
theory.  Whatever  knowledge,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
possessed  of  America,  no  traces  of  it  existed  at  the  period  of  the 
revival  of  letters ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  Canaries, 
or  Fortunate  Islands,  formed  the  western  boundary  of  their  world. 
For  the  correction  of  this  error,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  conti- 
nent, mankind  are  indebted  to  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  Chris- 
toval  Colon,  a  native  of  Genoa,  better  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  From  a  long  and  close  application  to 
the  study  of  geography,  this  great  man  had  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  far  beyond  what  was  common  to  the 
age  in  which  be  lived.  Another  continent,  he  conceived,  neces- 
sarily existed  to  complete  the  balance  of  the  terraqueous  globe ; 
but  he  erroneously  conceived  it  to  be  connected  with  that  of  India. 
This  error  arose  from  the  construction  of  the  maps  of  that  period, 
which  represented  the  oriental  countries  of  Asia  as  stretching 
vastly  farther  to  the  east  than  actual  observation  has  proved  them 
to  extend.  Having  fully  satisfied  himself  with  the  theoretical  truth 
of  his  system,  his  adventurous  spirit  made  him  eager  to  verify  it  by 
experiment.  For  this  purpose,  he  applied  to  the  senate  of  Genoa, 
developing  his  views,  and  representing  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  republic  from  the  possession  of  a  new  route 
to  the  great  source  of  opulence.  The  Genoese,  however,  treated 
the  idea  as  absurd  and  chimerical,  and  rejected  the  proposal  with 
contempt.  Although  disappointed  in  this  first  attempt,  Columbus 
was  not  discouraged.  Through  his  brother  Bartholomew,'  he 
applied  to  Henry  Vll.  of  England ;  but  the  cautious  prudence  of 
that  monarch  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  patronising  a  man 
whose  friendship  would  have  immortalized  him.  The  next  at- 
tempt of  Columbus  was  at  the  Portuguese  court,  which  had  in 
that  age  greatly  distinguished  itself  by  favouring  the  spirit  of  dis- 
covery along  the  African  coast.  Here  he  met  with  an  additional 
mortification,  from  an  attempt  to  anticipate  him  in  the  enterprise, 
which,  however,  proved  abortive  at  an  early  period.  As  a  last 
resource  he  now  presented  his  scheme  to  the  Court  of  Spain. 
After  eight  years  of  anxious  solicitation  and  contemptuous  neglect, 
he  at  last  obtained  a  gleam  of  royal  favour  on  his  bold  and  original 
project.  The  interest  of  Queen  Isabella  procured  him  three  small 
v^sels,  with  which  he  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos,  in  Andalusia, 
on  the  Sd  of  August  1492.  He  steered  directly  for  the  Canaries, 
whence^  after  having  refitted,  as  well  as  he  could,  his  crazy  and  ill- 
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appointed  flotillayhe  again  sailed  on  the  6th  of  September^  keeping 
a  due  \i'estem  course  over  an  unknown  ocean.  Several  da^s 
passed  without  a  sight  of  land,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  sailors 
trimng  from  this  circumstance  were  heightened  by  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  then  first  perceived.  An  open  mutiny  took  place, 
which  required  all  the  courage  and  address  of  the  great  navigator  to 
quell  it.  They  pursued  their  course;  but  when  thirty  days  had  elapsed 
without  any  indication  of  an  approach  to  land,  both  officers  and 
men  joined  in  a  second  revolt.  Columbus  was  forced  partially  to 
give  way  to  their  remonstrances.  He  consented  to  return,  if,  after 
proceeding  three  days  longer,  nothing  appeared  to  confirm  his 
expectations.  With  these  assurances  they  again  proceeded,  and 
about  midnight,  on  the  11th  of  October,  Columbus,  viho  was 
standing  on  the  forecastle,  discovered  a  light  a-head.  Morning 
displayed  the  joyful  sight  of  land ;  and  the  sailors  were  now  as 
atdent  in  their  expressions  of  repentance  and  admiration,  as  they  had 
before  been  insolent  and  ungovernable.  The  island  of  St.  Salvador 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  was  the  first  part  of  America  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  Europeans.  From  the  rude  poverty  of  the  inhabitants, 
Columbus  soon  perceived  tliat  he  was  still  at  a  distance  from  the 
shores  of  India.  The  island  of  Cuba  was  next  discovered,  and 
although  no  gold  was  found,  the  natives  pointed  to  the  east,  where, 
in  an  island  which  they. called  Hayti,  this  metal  was  said  to  abound. 
Columbus  proceeded  in  that  direction,  and  discovered  Hayti  on 
the  6th  of  December.  Here  he  found  some  specimens  of  gold, 
and  leaving  some  men  to  form  a  colony,  he  returned  to  Spain. 
On  his  arrival  be  immediately  proceeded  to  court,  where  he  was 
received  with  admiration  and  respect.  The  glory  and  benefit 
which  promised  to  result  from  the  discovery,  rendered  the  govern- 
ment eager  to  forward  his  design.  A  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  was 
prepared ;  and  Columbus,  who  was  now  appointed  viceroy  of  all 
the  countries  he  should  discover,  departed  on  his  second  voyage, 
accompanied  by  many  persons  of  rank  and  distinction.  During 
the  progress  of  this  voyage,  he  discovered  the  islands  of  Dominica, 
Marigalante,  Guadaloupe,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Jamaica.  The  success  of  this  great  man  did  not  fail  to  excite  envy 
and  intrigue  against  him  at  tlie  court  of  Spain.  An  officer  was 
sent  to  act  as  a  spy  over  his  actions :  and  Columbus  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  return  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  After  great  difficulty  he  obtained 
leave  to  set  out  on  a  third  expedition,  in  1498.  Sailing  south  from 
Spain  as  far  as  the  equator,  he  then  directed  his  course  to  the  west, 
and  steered  with  the  trade  wmds  across  the  Atlantic.  At  the  end 
of  seventeen  days  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  discovered ;  and,  on 
the  first  of  August,  he  reached  the  month  of  the  great  river 
Orinoko.  From  the  magnitude  of  this  strenm,  he  concluded  that 
he  had  discovered  the  continent,  and  the  continuance  of  land  to 
the  west  confirmed  the  belief.     He  then  coasted  along  westward 
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to  Cape  Vela»  from  which  he  crossed  over  to  Hispaniola.  The 
aew  glory  which  Columbus  had  now  acquired  excited  fresh  in* 
trigues  against  hian,  which  prevailed  so  far  that  he  was  superseded 
in  his  government^  and  sent  home  in  irons.  He  justified  himself, 
however^  lo  the  court;  tod  in  I50tt  was  allowed  to  depart  on  a 
fourth  voja^e,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  harbour 
of  Porto  toIIo,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  continent.  He 
then  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  at  Valladolid,  in  the  year  1506^ 
in  die  &Qitk  year  of  his  age. 

A  spirit  of  discovery  was  now  universally  excited.  In  1499^ 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  a  man  of  science  and  genius, 
sailed  with  a  small  squadron  to  the  new  world,  but  made  very  little 
addition  to  the  former  discoveries.  He  however  published,  on  his 
return,  the  first  description  of  the  new  countries  that  had  ap- 
peared, and  the  injustice  of  mankind  has  given  his  name  to  the 
whole  continent,  an  honour  to  which  Columbus  was  so  much  more 
jastly  entitled.  In  the  year  1500,  the  coast  of  Brazil  was  acci* 
dentally  diacovered  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  admiral, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  driven  too  far  to  the  west  on  a 
voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  idea  entertained 
originally  by  Columbus,  that  America  was  part  of  the  continent  of 
Asia,  was  generally  received  until  1515,  when  the  Pacific  Ocean 
being  descried  from  the  mountains  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  this 
chimera  began  to  vanish.  Several  years  passed  away  from  the 
iirst  ditcovery  by  Columbus,  before  any  considerable  settlement 
was  made  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  continent,  in  15199  F«r-< 
nando  Cortes  was  sent  by  the  govenior  of  Cuba,  with  a  force  of 
six  hundred  men,  upon  an  expedition  to  the  main,  where  he  first 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  rich  and  powerful  empire  of  Mexi- 
co. Stimulated  by  the  love  of  power  and  gain,  he  resolved  to 
make  the  ccHiquest  of  the  country.  Landing  at  Vera  Cruz^  he 
proceeded  rapidly  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
friendship  by  the  unsuspecting  monarch.  The  perfidious  adven- 
turer, however,  caused  him  to  be  seized  in  his  palace.  The  Mexi- 
cans flew  to  arms,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  expelled  the 
Spaniards  from  the  capital.  Montezuma  was  killed  in  the  con- 
flict. Cortes,  undismayed  by  this  reverse,  obtained  a  reinforce* 
ment  of  troops  from  an  army  which  had  been  sent  against  him  by 
the  governor  of  Cuba^and  routed  the  undisciplined  bands  opposed 
to  him  in  a  number  of  engagements.  Mexico,  with  the  Golden 
Castillo,  I>arien,  and  other  provinces,  fell  into  his  hands :  and 
thus  was  a  mighty  empire,  whose  monarch  was  said  to  command 
thirty  vassal  princes,  each  of  whom  oOuld  appear  at  the  head  of 
lOO/XX)  warriors,  overthrown  by  a  handful  of  daring  and  unprin- 
cipled advenliirers.  While  Cortez  was  employed  m  the  reduc« 
tion  of  Meiico,  the  Spaniards  were  informed  of  a  still  more  rich 
and  extensive  empire  in  the  south.  This  was  Peru,  at  that  time 
governed  by  the  Inca  Ataliha,  the  conquest  of  which  was  under- 
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taken  by  three  low  and  unprincipled  adventorers^  Francis  Pizarra, 
Diego  AlmagrOy  and  Ferdinand  Lucques.  The  first  of  these  was 
entirely  illiterate,  but  received  the  chief  conimandi  and,  in  ISSlf 
bmded  with  about  300  men.  A  large  army  of  Peruvians,  headed 
by  their  monarch,  was  immediately  attacked  and  vanquished* 
Ataliba  was  taken  prisoner^  and  after  an  immense  ransom  had 
been  extorted  from  his  subjects,  cruelly  put  to  death.  A  vast 
booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  soon  engaged  in  dis- 
putes among  themselves.  Almagro  was  beheaded,  and  Pizarro 
assassinated.  For  seventeen  years  Peru  was  the  theatre  of  the 
most  licentious  rapine  and  cruelty,  till,  in  1548,  the  celebrated 
Las  Casas  was  sent  from  Spain  as  viceroy.  Under  his  admini- 
stration the  country  obtained  repose  as  a  province  of  Spain,  while 
almost  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  conquest  perished 
by  a  violent  or  miserable  death. 

The  progress  of  discovery  was  much  slower  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  section  of  the  continent.  So  early,  however, 
M  1497,  Giovanni  Graboto,  a  Venetian,  whose  name  has  been  an-* 

flicized  into  John  Cabot,  having  received  a  commission  from 
lenry  VII.  of  England,  to  trace  out  a  shorter  route  to  India,  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  coast  of  North 
America,  between  that  island  and  Florida.  Upwards  of  eighty 
years  elapsed  before  any  steps  were  taken  by  the  English  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  important  discoveries;  and  while  crowds 
Bocked  to  partake  of  the  plunder  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  this  great 
continent,  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire,  remained 
comparatively  neglected.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  De  Real,  a  Portuguese  captain,  occupied  in  a  similar 
aearch  for  a  north-*west  passage,  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor. While  the  spirit  of  discovery  appeared  to  be  excited  in 
almost  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  France,  under  an  en- 
terprising prince,  had  unaccountably  taken  no  part  in  the  new 
•cene  of  adventure.  In  1524,  however,  Francis  I.  commissioned 
Verazano,  a  Venetian,  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  This 
navigator  explored  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  North  America. 
In  1534,  the  same  monarch  sent  out  a  fleet  from  St.Maloes, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  settlement  in  North  America. 
Cartier,  the  commander  of  this  expedition,  discovered,  on  St.  Lau- 
rence's day,  the  great  gulf  and  river  which  now  bear  the  name 
of  that  saint.  In  the  year  following,  he  sailed  300  miles  up  that 
stream^  built  a  fort,  and  gave  the  country  the  name  of  New  France, 
an  appellation  which  was  afterwards  changed  <o  Canada. 

Florida,  although  lying  close  to  Cuba,  one  of  the  earliest  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus,  was  not  known  until  1515;  and  several 
years  elapsed  from  that  time  before  it  became  the  seat  of  any 
European  settlement.  In  1539,  Soto,  a  Spaniard,  set  out  from 
Cuba  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Florida.  He  advanced  into 
the  continent  as  far  as  the  thirty-fifth    degree  of  north  latitude, 
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but  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  while  prosecuting  his  ex- 
pedition. About  the  year  1562,  the  French  attempted  to  form  a 
settlement  in  Florida,  but  were  shortly  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  English  during  this  period  had  made  various 
discoveries  on  the  North  American  coast,  but  had  not  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  or  to  establish  a  settlement.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  was  the  first  who  obtained  a  patent  for  the 

Eurpose  of  colonization.     In  1583,  he  took  possession  of  the 
arbour  of  St.  John,  but  was  unfortunately  lost  on  his  homeward 
voyi^. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Europe  were  filled  with  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  a 
north-west  passage  to  India.  This  supposition  gave  rise  to  many 
expeditions,  in  which  great  suffering  was  experienced,  and  little 
benefit  accrued  to  the  cause  of  science.  In  one  of  these  voyages, 
performed  in  the  year  1576,  Frobisher  discovered  the  straits  which 
bear  his  name.  Drake,  about  the  same  period,  roused  the  spirit 
of  adventure  in  England  by  circumnavigating  the  globe.  In  1583, 
Raleigh  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  patent  for  forming  a 
settlement  in  the  Southern  part  of  North  America,  which,  in 
honour  of  her,  he  called  Virginia.  The  situation,  however,  was 
ilUchosen,  and  the  event  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1603,  at  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  not  one  Englishman  settled  on  this 
great  continent,  which  now,  after  a  lapse  of  little  more  than  two 
centuries,  contains  many  millions  of  British  lineage.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  established  by  the  English  was  at  James- 
town, in  Virginia,  in  16879  ^^^  ^rom  that  period  colonization 
rapidly  advanced.  At  various  periods  several  discoveries  were 
made  towards  the  north,  especially  by  Davis,  who,  in  1575,  ex^ 
plored  the  straits  which  bear  his  name ;  and  in  1607  and  1610  by 
Hudson,  who  advanced  along  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  80°  or 
82°  of  nordi  latitude,  and  discovered  the  narrow  passage  and  in- 
land sea  called  Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits.  In  the  eighteenth 
century.  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  the  Russian  navigators,  seem  to 
have  completed  the  discovery  of  the  Western  coast  of  America. 
Heame  and  Mackenzie  have  also  penetrated  by  land  to  the  lati- 
tude of  70°,  and  explored  a  part  of  what  they  regarded  as  the 
coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  while,  more  recently,  Lewis  and 
Clarke  have  visited  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia, 
and  laid  open  a  vast  extent  of  country  to  be  settled  by  future  re- 
publics of  Americans, 
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CELEBRATED    PERSONS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 


#^4^  The  first  date  niher  the  name  shows  tfie  year  of  birth,  the  second  (hat  of 
death.  In  cases  nbere  the  period  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  iodrridaal  is 
not  known,  the  name  is  placed  under  that  century  in  whidi  he  principally 
flourished.    The  letter  (I.)  following  a  name  denotes  an  Indian. 


■^' 


Sixteenth  Century* 
Christopher  Columbus,  1447 — 1506.  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
1451—1514.  JohnCabot.  Sebastian  Cabot,  1477— 1557.  Vin- 
ceiite  Yanez  Pinzon.  Bartholomew  Columbus,  d.  1514.  Fer- 
dinand Columbus.  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  d.  1517.  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral.  Thomas  de  Souza.  Fernando  Cortez,  1485 — 
1547.  Montezuma,  (I.)  d.  1520.  Guatemozin,  (I.)  d.  1521. 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  Vasquez  de  Ayllon, 
Juan  de  Orijalva,  Quetlavaca,  d.  1520.  Jago  Valesquez.  Diego 
de  Mendoza,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  Arias  de  Avila.  Gonzalo  Xi- 
menes  de  Quesada.  Huana  Capac,  (I.)  d.  1529.  Atahualpa, 
(I.)  d.  1532.  Huazcar  Pedro  de  Alvarado.  Francisco  Pizarro, 
d.  1541.  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  Pizarro.  Vaca  de  Castro. 
Pedro  de  Vengara.  Diego  de  Losada.  Bartholomew  de  las 
Casas,  1474—1536.  Gonzalo  Ocampo.  Manco  Capac,  (I.)  d. 
155S.  Sayri  Tupac  (I.)  Tupj^c  Amaru  (I.)  Diego  Almagro, 
1463 — 1538.  Hernando  de  Suque.  Vicente  Valverde.  Juan 
Dias  de  Salis.  Pedro  de  Mendoza.  Juan  de  Ajalos.  Alvar 
Nunez  de  Vaca.  Diego  de  Roxas.  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  d. 
1592.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1545 — 1596.  Jaques  Cartier.  Luis 
de  Camoens,  1517 — 1759.     Ferdinand  de  Soto,  d.  1542. 

Seventeenth  Century. 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  d.  l677.  William  Berkely,  d.  1677* 
Simon  Bradstreet,  l603~l697.  Lord  Baltimore,  1582—1632. 
Leonard  Calvert.  De  Champlain,  d.  1635.  John  Cotton,  1585 — 
1652.  John  Davenport,  1597— 1670.  Theophilus, Eaton,  1590 
—1657.  John  Eliot,  1604—1690.  William  Goffe,  d.  1679- 
Massasoit  (I.)  d.  1655.  John  Mason,  l600 — 1673.  llioroas 
Mayhew,  1588—1681.  Henry  Morgan.  Hugh  Peters,  1599 
—1660.  Philip  of  Pokanohet  (L)  d.  1676.  Sir  William  Phipps, 
1651—1695.  PocahonU8(L)  1595 — l6l8.  Powhatan  (1.)  d. 
1618.  Thomas  Prince,  1600— 1673.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1552 
— I6l8.  John  Robinson,  1575 — 1625.  Antonio  de  Solis,  1610 
—1686.  John  Smith,  1579—1631.  Miles  Standish,  1584— 
i656.     Peter  Stuyvesant Sir   Henry   Vane,    1612 — 1662. 
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Nathaniel  Ward,  1570—1653.  Roger  Williams,  1599—1083. 
Edward  Winslow,  1597—1655.  John  Wiuthrop,  1587—1649. 
John  Winthrop,  2d^  1605— 1676. 

Eighteenth  Century. 

William  Alei^ander  (Lord  Stirling),  1 736— 1 783.  Ethan  Allen^ 
d.  1789.  Francis  Allison,  1705—1777.  Lord  Amherst,  1717 — 
J797-  John  Andre,  1741—1780.  Edmund  Andros,  d.  1714. 
Lord  Anson,  d.  1762.  John  Barnard,  1681 — 1770.  John  Bar- 
tram,  1701 — 1777.  Jonathan  Belcher,  1681 — 1757.  Jeremy 
Belknap,  1744—1798.  Earl  of  Bellamont,  d.  1701.  Joseph 
Bellamy,  1719 — 1790.  Anthony  Benezet,  17 13 — 1784.  Berkley, 
(Bishop  of  Cloyne),  1684—1753.  Lord  Botetourt,  1717— 1770. 
Francis  Bernard,  d.  1779-  Theodoric  Bland,  174 1—1790. 
James  Bowdoin,  1727—1790.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  1680—1776. 
Edward  Braddock,  d.  1755.  William  Bradford,  1658—1752, 
George  Bryan,  d.  1791.  William  Bull,  1709—1791.  John 
Burgoyne,  d.  1792.  William  Burnett,  1688 — J  729.  Jonathan 
Carver,  17S2 — 1780.  Richard  Caswell,  d.  1789-  Charlevoix, 
1614—1761.  Cadwalladcr  Colden,  1688—1776.  M.  de  la 
Condamine,  1701 — 1774.  Lord  Cortibury.  Thomas  Cushing, 
1725 — 1788.  Silas  Deane,  d.  1789-  Jonathan  Dickinson,  1687 
—1747.  William  Henry  Drayton,  1742—1779.  William  Dum- 
ber, 1679 — 1761.  Earl  of  Dunmore.  Jonathan  Edwards,  1703 
—1758.  Samuel  Knley,  1715 — 1766.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
1706— 1790.— Thomas  Gage,  d.  1787.  Thomas  Godfrey,  d. 
1 7 i9.  Thomas  Godfrey,  1 736 — 1 763.  Nathaniel  Greene,  1 740 
—1786.  John  Hancock,  1737 — 1793.  Patrick  Henry,  1736 — 
1799.  Francis  Hopkinson,  1738 — 1791.  Lord  Howe,  d.  1758. 
Sir  William  Howe,  Samuel  Huntington,  d.  1796.  Thomas 
Hntchison,  1711—1780.  Samuel  Johnson,  1696—1772.  Sir 
William  Johnson,  1714 — 1784.  John  Paul  Jones,  1747—1793. 
Baron  de  Kalb,  1732—1780.  Sir  William  Keith,  1670—1749. 
Henry  Laurens,  1722—1792.  John  Laurens,  1756—1762. 
John  Ledyard,  d.  1789-  Charles  Lee,  d.  1782.  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  1732 — 1794.  Arthur  Lee,  d.  179?.  William  Livingston, 
1723 — 1790.  James  Logan,  1674 — 1751.  Logan,  (I.)  Francis 
Marion,  d.  1797.  George  Mason,  1725 — 1792.  Increase  Ma- 
ther, 1639—1723.  Cotton  Mather,  1663—1728.  Hugh  Mercer, 
d.  1777.  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  1712 — 1759-  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, 1737—1775.  John  Morgan,  1735 — 1789-  James 
Oglethorpe,  1688—1785.  James  Otis,  1725—1783.  William 
Penn,  1644—1718.  Sir  William  Pepperell,  1696—1759. 
Count  Pulaski,  d.  1779-  Israel  Putnam,  1718—1790.  Josiah 
Quincy,  1744—1775.  Peyton  Randolph,  1723—1775.  Sebas- 
tian Rall6,  1647—1724.  Joseph  Reed,  1742—1785.  David 
Kittenhouse,  1732 — 17t)6.  Caesar  Rodney.  Roger  Sherman, 
1721 — 179s.     William  Shirley,   d.    1771.     Baron  dc  Steuben, 
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\73S — 1794.  John  Sullivan,  1741—1795.  Increase  Sumner, 
1746— J799-  Jonathan  Trumbull,  1710—1785.  Joseph  War- 
ren,  1740 — 1775.  George  Washington,  1732 — 1799.  An- 
thony Wayne,  1745 — 1796.  Benning  Wentworth,  1695 — 1770. 
George  Whitefield,  1714—1770.  Otho  Willians,  1749—1794. 
John  Witherspoon,  1722—1794.  Ohver  Wolcott,  1727—1797. 
Jame3  Wolfe,  1727—1759. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

Samuel  Adams,  1722—1803.  Fisher  Ames,  1758—1808. 
Benedict  Arnold,  d.  1801.  Joel  Barlow,  1755 — 1812.  John 
Barry,  d.  1803.  James  A.  Bayard,  1767 — 1815.  Daniel  Boone, 
1730—1820.  Brandt,  (I.)  d.  1807.  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
1771— 1810.  William  Burrows,  1785— 18 13.  Thomas  Butler, 
1754—1805.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  1724—1808.  William  Clif- 
ton, 1772—1799.  George  Clinton,  17S8— 1812.  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  1738—1805.  Elias  Dayton,  1736—1807.  Timothy 
Dwight,  1752—1817.  Stephen  Decatur,  1779—1820.  John 
Dickinson,  1725—1808.  William  Eaton,  1764— 18  U,  William 
Ellery,  1728—1820.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  1745—1807.  Robert 
Fulton,  1765—1815.  Horatio  Gates,  1728—1806.  Elbridge 
Gerry,  d.  1812.  William  Gordon,  1729—1807.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  1757— 1804.  Samuel  Hopkins,  1721 — 1803.  Thomas 
M^Kean,  1733—1817.  Henry  Muhlenberg,  1753—1815. 
Henry  Knox,  1750—1806.  James  Lawrence,  1781'— 1813, 
Henry  Lee,  d.  18i9«  Meriwether  Lewis,  1774 — 1809.  John 
Blair  Linn,  1777— 1804.  Thomas  MifBin,  1744— 1800.  George 
Richards  Minot,  1758 — 1802,  Robert  Morris,  17S4 — 1806. 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  d.  18 16.  William  Moultrie,  1729 — 1805. 
William  Vans  Murray,  I76I — 1803.  William  Patterson,  d.  1806. 
Theophilus  Parsons,  1750 — 1813.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  1785 — 
I8I9.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  1731—1814.  Thomas  Paine,  1737 
— I8O9.  Edmund  Pendleton,  1720—1803.  Thomas  Pownall, 
1721—1805.     Edward  Preble,  176I— 1807.     Zebulon  Mont- 

{omery  Pike,  1779 — 1813.  Joseph  Priestly,  17SS — 1804. 
)avid  Ramsay,  1749 — 1815.  Benjamin  Rush,  1745 — 1813. 
Philip  Schuyler,  1731—1804.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  1734— 18 18. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  1750 — 18 19.    Arteroas  Ward,  1727 — 

1800.     George   Wythe,  1726—1806.     Benjamin  West,  1738 

1820. 
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NORTH    AMERICA. 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

North  America  is  situated  between?^  2(y  and  74°  N.  lat. 
and  52?  and  168°  W.  long,  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on 
tbe  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  ou  the  south  it  is  connected  with 
South  America  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  on  the  west  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  limits  towards  the  north 
have  never  been  completely  ascertained.  In  the  years  1819  and 
1820,  however^  Captain  Parry,  in  sailing  from  Baffin's  Bay  be* 
tween  the  parallels  of  74°  and  75°  N.  lat.,  succeeded  in  reachuig 
the  meridian  114°  W.  long.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
Greenland  forms  no  part  of  the  continent. 

Mountains, 

There  are  two  great  ranges  of  mountains  -in  North  America, 
the  western  and  the  eastern.    The  western  is  by  far  tbe  longest, 
and  is  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Andes.     It  extends 
from  South  America,  over  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  the  whole  length  of  Spanish  America,  proceeds  in  a 
direction  west  of  North,  till  it  terminates,  as  is  supposed,  on  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  in  about  lat.  70.^  In  its  general  course  it  is  parallel 
with  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  which  it  is  several 
hundred  miles  distant.     The  part  of  this  range,  which  is  in  Mex- 
ico,  is  called  the  Cordillera  of  Mexico,  and  the  part  north  of 
Mexico  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The  highest  summits  are  near 
tbe  parallel  of  19°  N.  lat.,  where  the  Popocatepetl,  a  volcano, 
rises  to  the  height  of  17>7£0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  eastern  range  is  wholly  within  the  United  States,  and  in  its 
general  course  runs  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  made 
up  of  several  distinct  and  parallel  ridges,  the  principal  of  which, 
called  tbe  Alleghany  range,  divides  the  waters  which  How  west 
into  the  Mississippi  from  those  which  flow  east  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  do 
not  exceed  4000  feet. 

The  highest  peak  or  single  summit  in  North  America  is  Mount 
St.  Elias,  which  rises  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  under 
the  parallel  of  60°  N.  lat.,  to  the  height  of  18,090  feet  above  the 

level  of  the  sea. 

Bays  or  Gulfs  and  Straits. 

The  largest  bays  are  Baffin's  Bay,  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Bkering's  Straits  separate  North  America  from  Asia.  The  nar- 
row  body  of  water  leading  from  Baffin's  Bay  into  the  Polar  %0^ 
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is  called  by  Capt.  Parry  Barrow's  Strait.  The  wide  channel 
between  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  called  Davis's 
Strait.  Hudson's  Strait  connects  Hudson's  Bay  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  Straits  of  Belkisle  separate  Newfoundland  from 
Labrador.  The  Gut  of  Canso  is  a  narrow  strait  separating  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Lakes. 

There  are  more  large  lakes  in  North  America  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  following  are  the  seven  largest :  1 .  Slave 
iMke^  £70  miles  long  and  1000  in  circumference,  lying  between 
lat.  60°  SB'  and  63^  N.,  and  between  long.  110°  and  119°  W. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  Athapescow  Lake  from  the  south  through 
Slave  River,  and  discharges  itself  at  its  N.  W.  extremity  through 
M'Kenzie's  River  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  2.  Lake  Winnipeg, 
940  miles  long  and  from  50  to  100  broad.  Its  centre  is  near  lat. 
5ft°  N.  long.  97®  SO'  W.  Its  waters  are  discharged  through 
Nelson's  River  into  Hudson's  Bay.  3.  Lake  Superior.  4.  Lake 
Huron.  5.  Lake  Michigan.  6.  Lake  Erie.  7.  Lake  Ontario. 
The  last  five  are  very  near  each  other,  and  form  a  regular  chain, 
by  means  of  short  rivers  or  straits,  which  run  from  one  to  the 
other.  Lake  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  are  on  the  bound- 
anr  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions.  Lake 
Michigan  lies  wholly  within  the  United  States. 

Rivers. 

Mackenzie's  Kiver  discharges  itself  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  in 
lat.  70°  N.  This  river  is  the  outlet  of  Slave  Lake.  Its  most 
dbtant  sources  are,  Unjigah  or  Peace  River,  and  Athapescow 
or  Elk  River ;  both  of  which  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Athapescow,  after  passing  through  Athapescow  Lake,  unites  with 
the  Unjigah,  and  forms  Slave  River,  which  falls  into  Slave  Lake. 
From  Slave  Lake  to  the  ocean,  the  river  is  called  Mackenzie's 
River.     Its  whole  length  is  about  2000  miles. 

Nebon's  River  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  under  the  name 
of  the  Saskatchawine,  and  flowing  east,  falls  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
from  which  it  issues  under  the  name  of  Nelson's  River,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  Hudson*8  Bay,  after  a  course  of  1200  miles. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  outlet  of  the  five  great  lakes,  Superior, 
Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  It  issues  from  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  running  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £., 
faRs  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  lat.  5(P  N. 

The  Mississippi  rises  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  southerly  course  of  nearly 
1700  miles.  Its  branches  are  very  numerous,  and  drain  the  whole 
space  included  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  and 
the  Alleghany  range  on  the  east.  The  principal  tributaries  from 
west,  are  the  St,  Peter's,  the  River  des  Moines,  the  Missouri, 
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the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  River.    The  principal  tributaries  from 
the  east,  are  the  Ouisconsin,  tlte  Illinois^  and  the  Ohio,    The 
branches  of  sereral  of  these  tributaries  are  mighty  rivers,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Missouri.     The  Missouri  itself  is  a  larger  and 
longer  liver  than  the  Mtasisaippi ;  its  whole  length,  from  its  source 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  its  confluence  ¥ath  the  Mississippi, 
being  nearly  %5QO  miles,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  nearly  3500. 
The  Bio  del  NorU  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  lat.  41^ 
N.  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  south-easterly  course 
of  WOO  miles.    It  cannot  in  any  part  he  termed  a  navigable 
stf^m^  owing  to  the  sand  bars  in  the  flat  country,  and  the  moun- 
tains in  the  upper  part,  by  which  its  course  is  interrupted. 

The  Colorado  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  lat.  40^  N. 
aol  running  S.  W.  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  after  a  course 
of  1000  miles. 

The  Columbia  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  lat.  55^  N. 
and  running  at  first  in  a  southerly,  and  afterwards  in  a  westerly^ 
direction,  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  46^  16'  N»  after  a 
course  of  1500  miles. 

Divisions. 

The  three  great  divisions  of  North  America  are, 

1.  The  British  possessions,  in  the  north; 

2.  The  United  States,  in  the  middle ;  and  . 

3.  The  Spanish  possessions,  in  the  south. 

These  three  include  the  whole  of  North  America,  except  the 
Russian  settlements  on  the  north-west  coast. 


INDIAN    COUNTRY. 

About  three  quarters  of  North  America  is  still  in  possession  of 
tlie  Indians.  If  we  begin  or  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
SO^  N.  lat.  and  draw  a  line  along  that  parallel  till  it  strikes  the 
meridian  of  94^  W.  long.,  and  then  due  N.  along  that  meridian  to 
the  parallel  of  47^  N.  lat.,  and  thence  due  E.  along  that  parallel 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  this  line  would  divide  North  Amenca  into 
two  parts.  The  whites  possess  nearly  all  the  continent  south  and 
east  of  this  line,  and  the  Indians  nearly  all  north  and  west  of  it. 
In  odier  words,  the  Indians  still  own  all  die  northern  part  of  what  is 
termed  Spaniab  America,  the  western  partof  the  United  States,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  British  America.  Very  little  is  known  respecting 
the  countTf  occupied  by  the  Indians,  many  parts  of  it  never  having 
been  explored  by  a  white  man.  We.  know,  in  general,  that  it  is 
inhabited  by  savages,  who  live  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  of  course  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  wild  and  uncultivated. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  TBE  DISCOVERV  AND  SETTLEMENT 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  honour  of  having  made  known  to  mankind  the  existence 
of  the  great  continent  of  North  America  was  acmiired  by  Sebas* 
tian  Cabot,  a  native  of  Bristol,  in  England.  The  fame  which 
Columbus  had  gained  by  his  discoveries  spread  through  Europe, 
and  inspired  many  with  a  similar  spirit  of  enterprise.  As  early  as 
the  year  1495,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  obtained  from  Henry  VIL 
of  England  a  commission  for  himself  and  his  three  sons,  *^  to  na- 
vigate all  parts  of  the  ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  islands, 
countries,  regions,  or  provinces,  either  of  Gentiles  or  Infidels, 
which  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  all  Christian  people ;  with 
pdwer  to  set  up  his  standard  and  to  take  possession  of  the  same  as 
vassals  of  the  crown  of  England/'  Such  were  the  terms  of  this 
grant,  which  rivalled  the  bulls  of  the  papal  see  in  the  extent  of  the 
power  and  authority  it  professed  to  confer.  In  pursuance  of  this 
commission,  John  Cabot  sailed  from  England  in  1496,  carrying 
with  him  his  three  sons.  His  voyage  was  intended  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage  to  China,  but  terminated  by  his 
falling  in  with  the  north  side  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  which  he 
traced  northerly  as  far  as  the  67th  degree  of  latitude.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  made  a  second  voyage  on  board  a  ship  furnished 
by  Henry  VII.,  and  accompanied  by  four  small  barks  provided  by 
the  merchants  of  Bristol.  Of  this  voyage,  Sebastian,  his  second 
son,  had  the  direction.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1 497»  he  discovered 
a  large  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Prima  Vista,  or  The 
First  Seen.  It  is  now  called  Newfoundland.  He  then  changed 
his  course,  steering  to  the  north ;  but  meeting  with  land  in  that 
direction,  and  finding  no  appearance  of  a  passage  to  India,  which 
be  was  in  search  of,  he  tacked  about  and  stood  to  the  south,  fol- 
lowing the  coast  as  far  as  Florida.  In  1502  he  again  visited  New- 
foundland, and  on  his  return  carried  several  of  the  natives  of  the 
island  home  to  England,  where  they  were  exhibited  to  Henry  VII. 

Eleven  years  afterwards.  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spatniard,  sailed  from 
Puerto  Rico  northwardly,  and  discovered  the  continent  in  SQP  8' 
north  latitude.  He  landed  on  Easier  day,  whence,  according  to 
some,  Florida  derives  its  name ;  but,  according  to  others,  it  was 
so  called  from  the  verdure  and  bloom  with  which  at  that  season 
the  country  was  covered.  For  many  years  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  continent. 

Several  years  now  elapsed  without  any  further  progress  being 
made  in  the  discovery  of  North  America.  The  French,  who  had 
not  displayed  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  as  their  neighbours, 
entered  the  lists  in  1524.  In  that  year  Francis  I.  sent  John  Ver- 
razani,  a  Florentine,  to  America,  for  the  purpose  of  niaking  dis- 
coveries.    He  traversed  the  coast  from  lat.  28    to  50^  north ;  but 
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m  a  aeoood  voyage,  some  time  after,  was  unfortuoatelj  lost.    lu 
1525,  Stephen  Gomez,  the  first  Spaniard  who  came  upon  the 
North  American  coast  with  a  view  to  discovery,  sailed. from 
Groyn  in  Spain  to  Cuba  and  Florida,  thence  northward  to  Cape 
Bazo,  m  lat.  46^  N.  in  search  of  a  northern  passage  to  the  East 
Indies.   In  the  spring  of  1534,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  St.  Maloes, 
in  France,  by  direction  of  Francis  I.,  with  the  design  of  attempt- 
ing discoveries.    The  command  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  James 
Cartier.     He  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  May  of  this  year. 
Thence  he  sailed  northw&rdly,  and  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
St.  Lawrence  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  gulf,  which 
he  Darned  the  St.  Lawrence.    He  gave  the  same  name  to  the  river 
vhich  empties  into  it.     In  this  voyage  he  sailed  as  far  north  as 
lat.  51^,  expecting  in  vain  to  find  a  passage  to  China.     In  the  fol- 
lowing vear  he  sailed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  Falls.* 
He  called  the  country  New  France ;  built  a  fort,  in  which  he 
spent  the  winter,  and  returned  the  following  spring  to  France. 
On  tbe  12th  of  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  with  gOO  men, 
ksides  sailors,  sailed  from  Cuba,  having  for  his  object  the  con- 
4|ue8t  of  Florida.     On  the  30th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Spirito 
Santo,  firom  whence  he  travelled  in  various  directions,  and,  after 
exploring  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  even  reaching,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  the  river  Susquehannab,  died  on  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,   aged  42   years.      Cartier,  in   the   next   year, 
aiade  a  third*  voyage  to  Canada,  built  a  fort,  and  began  a  set- 
tlement in    1541   or  1542,  which  he  called  Charlebourg,  four 
leagues  above  Port  St.  Croix.     He  soon  afterwards  broke  up  the 
settlement,  and  sailed  for  Newfoundland.     In  1542  Francis  La 
Boche  was  sent  to  Canada  by  tlie  French  king,  with  200  men, 
^omen,  and  children,  but  returned  with  his  colony  the  next  spring. 
In  1550  a  number  of  adventurers  sailed  for  Canada,  but  were  not 
afterwards  heard  of.     No  other  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
^de  to  settle  Canada  during  this  century.     Li  1562,  a  French 

3uadron  under  the  command  of  John  Rebalt,  arrived  on  the  coast 
Florida,  and  discovered  a  river,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
^*  Mary's.  As-  he  coasted  northwards,  he  discovered  several 
^er  rivers,  one  of  which  he  called  Port  Royal. 

Tbe  attempts  to  find  out  a  N.  £.  passage  to  India  having  failed, 
JBe  English  sent  out,  in  l676,  Gaptain  Frobisher,  to  find  a 
•^«  W.  passage.  The  first  land  which  he  made  was  a  cape,  which 
1*«  named  Qceen  Elizabeth's  Foreland.  In  coasting  northerly,  he 
^covered  the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  I'he  two  following 
J^rs  he  made  a  second  and  a  third  voyage,,  which  produced  no 
''Serial  discovery.  In  the  same  year,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  being 
^a  cruise  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  landed  on 
"^e  continent  of  North  America,  northward  of  California,  took 
Possession  of  a  harbour,  and  called  the  surrounding  country  New 
^^^07i.    Three  years  afterwards, Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained 
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a  patent  froui  Queen  Elizabeth  for  lands  not  yet  possessed  by  an 
Christian  prince,  provided  he  would  take  possession  within  si: 
years.  In  1683  he  sailed  to  Newfoundland,  and  took  forma 
possession  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  in  the  name  of  tb< 
crown  of  England.  In  pursuing  his  discoveries,  he  lost  one  ol 
his  ships  on  the  shoals  of  Sable,  and  on  his  return  home  a  storm 
overtook  him,  in  which  he  was  unfortunately  lost.  In  15B4,  a 
patent  was  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  the 
authority  of  which,  he  sent  out  a  colony  the  next  year.  The; 
arrived  on  the  coast,  and  anchored  a  few  leagues  west  of  the  Roa- 
noke.  Here  they  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  on 
behalf  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  calling  it,  in  honour  of  her,  Virginia 
This  colony  returned  to  England  in  1586,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Another  attempt  was  made,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  to  establisl 
a  colony  in  Virginia,  but  with  similar  ill  success.  A  third  attempt 
made  in  1587,  also  failed ;  the  colonists  perished  miserably,  havinj 
either  died  of  famine  or  been  massacred  by  the  Indians.  In  l602 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  with  S2  persons,  made  a  voyage  to  Norti 
f^irginia,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  discovered  and  gave  names  t< 
Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  Islands.  Attempt 
were  made  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  vicinity,  but  without  sue 
cess ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centur} 
there  was  not  one  European  family  settled  on  all  the  vast  exten 
of  coast  from  Greenland  to  Florida.  In  1608,  Bartholomew 
Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  South  Virginia,  in  search  of  the  colon; 
which  was  left  there  in  1587,  landed  near  Chesapeake  Bay,  where 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians,  he  was  unfortunately  slain.  In  th 
same  year,  the  king  of  France  granted  by  patent  to  M.  de  Mon 
all  the  country  from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude 
under  the  name  of  Acadia.  In  l605,  George's  Islands  and  Pen 
tecost  Harbour  were  discovered  by  Captain  Weymouth,  who  soo 
afterwards  entered  a  large  river,  now  supposed  to  be  the  Kennebec 
or  Penobscot.  In  1606,  James  I. divided  Virginia  into  two  colonies 
the  northern  and  southern,  which  were  granted  to  different  com 
panics.  The  next  year,  M •  de  Champlain  sailed  up  the  St.  La^ 
rence,  and  founded  Quebec.  In  1608,  the  first  permanei 
settlement  was  effected  in  the  present  state  of  Virginia.  James 
town  was  the  first  English  town  in  America.  Henry  Hudson, 
native  of  England,  but  at  the  time  in  the  service  of  the  Dutc 
East  India  Company,  discovered,  in  I6O9,  and  sailed  up,  the  rive 
which  has  since  borne  his  name.  In  1614,  Captain  Smith  ei 
plored  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  thence  southerly;  and  o 
his  return  home  to  London  drew  a  map  of  the  country,  which  h 
called  New  England,  a  name  which  has  superseded  that  of  Norl 
Virginia.  In  I6I6,  William  Baffin  discovered  the  great  northei 
bay  which  bears  his  name.  Four  years  afterwards,  the  first  pe 
manent  settlement  was  effected  in  New  England.  In  16C7, 
colony  of  Swedes  and  Fins  came  over,  and  made  the  first  setili 
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nent  on  the  Delaware  river.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  in 
1633,  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic,  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  npon  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  soon  afterwards,  with  a  number  of 
persons  of  that  persuasion,  came  over  and  settled  it.  I1ic  next 
settlements  in  point  of  time  were  those  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  which  were  peopled  principally  by  emigrants  from  Massa- 
chusetts. New  Jersey  was  granted  in  1664|  by  Charles  II.  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  made  a  distinct  government.  Five  years  after-* 
wards,  the  settlement  of  the  Carolinas  commenced.  In  1682, 
William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of  Quakers,  arrived  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  in  1732,  Georgia  was  settled  by  General  Oglethorpe.  Loui- 
siana was  colonized  from  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century. 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 


LOWER  CANADA. 


id  8S^  W.  long.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  East  Maine;  east  by  the  Gulf 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Divisions, 

Lowkh  Canada  lies  between  45°  and  5Q°  N.  lat.,  and  bctwcon 
64^  and 
of  the 

of  St.  Lawrence,  and  part  of  the  Labrador  coast;  south  by  New 
Brunswick  and  the  bnited  States;  and  west  by  Upper  Canada, 
from  which  it  is  separated  principally  by  the  Uttawas  river,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  river  in  lake  Teniiscaming  due 
north  to  Hudson*B  Bay.  It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Mont- 
real, Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  and  Gaspe,  which  were  subdivided 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  government  in  1792>  into  the  following 
SI  counties,  viz.,  Bedford,  Buckingham, Corn wallis,  Devon,  Dor- 
chester, Effingham,  Gaspe,  Hampshire,  Plertford,  Huntingdon, 
Kent,  Leinster,  Montreal,  St.  Maurice,  Northumberland,  Orleans, 
Quebec,  Richlieu,  Surrey,  Warwick,  and  York.  The  minor 
divisions  are,  1st.,  the  seignorics,  or  the  original  grants  of  the 
French  government  under  the  feudal  system,  which  are  again 
partitioned  out  into  parishes.  Cdly.,  The  townships,  or  grants  of 
land  made  by  the  English  government  since  the  year  1790,  in 
free,  and  common  soccage. 

Rivers. 

The  St.  Lawrence  passes  through  the  whole  Icngili  of  thr  pro- 
vince in  a  north-east  direction,  and  disi'h-.ir^i's  iisolt'  iiitd  the  (julf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  by  a  mouth  90  miles  \vi<lr.  It  is  nuvi(;:ible  for 
ships  of  the  line  400  miles  to  Qnrln-c,  and  for  bliips  thawing  14 
feet  water,  to  Montreal,  580  miles. 

c  2 
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Uttawas  River  rises  in  Lake  Temiscaming,  or  Timmiskainain, 
in  lat.  47®  30*  N.  long.  80°  40'  west ;  and,  running  at  first  south- 
east, and  then  east,  falls  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  just  above 
Moutreal,  after  a  course  of  600  miles,  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
%vhich  it  fonns  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
The  navigation  is  obstructed  by  numerous  rapids. 

The  Sagucnay  is  a  large  river  which  rises  in  lake  St.  John,  in 
48''  20'  N.  lat.  mid  72^  SO'  W.  long,  and  falls  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence,  in  lat.  48^  north. 

The  St.  Maurice  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north 
side,  at  Trois  Rivieres,  about  half  way  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal. 

The  Chaudiere  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  six  miles  above 
Quebec,  after  a  northerly  course  of  100  miles.  It  is  not  navigable, 
owing  to  numerous  rapids  and  falls,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  those  four  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Climate^  Soil,  and  Productions. 

The  climate  is  favourable  to  health  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Heat  and  cold  are  indeed  felt  in  their  extremes,  but  they  are  not 
oppressive.  The  cloudless  sky  and  pure  dry  air  of  winter  make 
the  cold  both  pleasant  and  healthful.  No  general  description  will 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  soil  of  Lower  Canada.  In  the 
part  of  the  province  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  triangular  dis- 
trict, included  between  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Chaudiere,  and  the 
parallel  of  45^  N.  lat.  consists  of  excellent  land,  laid  out  in  town- 
ships, and  in  many  parts  settled  and  cultivated,  which  bids  fair  to 
become  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  province.  From  the 
Chaudiere  to  the  sources  of  the  St.  John,  the  land  is  much  broken, 
and  of  an  indifferent  quality.  From  the  sources  of  the  St.  John 
to  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  country  has  been  but  partially 
explored,  but  has  every  appearance  of  sterility.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  ridge  of  heights  commences  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  province,  and  runs  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  from  64^  to  7 1°  W.  long. :  it  then  leaves  the  river,  and  taking 
a  south-west  direction,  strikes  the  Uttawas  river,  about  38  leagues 
above  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Lawrence ;  enclosing  between  it 
and  the  two  rivers  a  level,  well-watered,  and  beautiful  country. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  just  described,  lies  the  remaining 
part  of  Lower  Canada,  which  has  been  so  little  explored  that  it  is 
only  known  to  be  covered  with  immense  forests.  The  principal 
productions  are  wheat  and  lumber. 

Population, 
The  population  of  Lower  Canada  has  rapidly  increased  within 
a  few  years.  In  1759,  when  it  was  conquered  from  the  French, 
it  was  estimated  at  70,000;  in  1775  it  had  only  increased  to 
90,000;  but  in  1814,  a  capitation  showed  no  less  than  d.SdiOOO,  of 
whom  275,000  were  descendants  from  the  original  French  settlers, 
and  the  remainder  Fnglish,  Scotch,  Irish*  Americans^  ^c. 
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Chief  Towns. 

Quebec  is  situated  in  lat.4r)°50'  N.  and  long.  71°  10'  VV.  on 

^''e  north-west  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  a  promontory  formed 

"y  that  river  and  the  St.  Charles.     The  ridge  of  land  which  ter- 

''^iijates  in  this  promontory  runs  from  cast  to  west,  and  separates 

the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles.     Its  general  breadth  is 

'''om  one  to  two  miles.     It  has  Cape  Diamond,  which  rises  boldly 

^^^v)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  on  the  north ;  and  across  it, 

^^  the  north-east  or  lower  end,  the  town  of  Quebec  is  built.    The 

/^rtifications,  extending  across  the  breadth  of  the  Peninsula,  shut 

''^  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands,  the  circuit  of  which  i)i  about 

^-^  miles.     The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Upper  and 

l^ower.     Tlie  Lower  towu  is  situated  immediately  under  Cape 

■■-diamond,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water.     The  Upper  town  is 

^ti  the  rock  £00  feet  above,  and  the  connnunication  with  the  Lower 

^5^  wn  18  maintained  by  a  winding  strait,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  for- 

^^tied  gate.     In  its  present  state,  Quebec  may  rank  as  a  fortress  of 

^Ke  first  consequence:  the  citadel  on  the  highest  part  of  Cape 

Oiainond  presents  a  formidable  combination  of  powerful  works, 

^rom    which  a  strong  wall,  supported  by  batteries  in  different 

places,  runs  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  along  which  it  is  continued 

to  the  gateway  leading  to  the  Lower  town,  which  is  defended  by 

l:)eavy  cannon,  and  the  approach 'to  it  up  Mountain-street,  both 

Enfiladed  and  flanked  by  many  guns  of  large  caliber;  thence  a  line 

f3f   defence  connects  with  the  grand  battery,  a  work  of  great 

^tren^tfa,  armed  with  a  formidable  train  of  24-pouuders,  and  com- 

^tifianding  the  basin  and  pftasage  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which 

is  here  only  a  mile  wide.     The  basin  of  Quebec  is  very  spacious, 

l>eing  sufficient  to  contain  100  sail  of  the  line.    The  population  of 

llie  citji  in  1815,  was  estimated  at  18,000. 

Btonirealf  the  second  town  of  the  province  in  size,  but  the  first 
in  commercial  importance,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  Montreal  in  die  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  navigable 
^o  this  place  for  vessels  drawing  14  feet  water.  The  harbour  is 
^:iotfauqge,  but  is  always  secure:  the  greatest  disadvantage  is  the 
^apid  m  St.  Mary,  about  a  mile  below  the  town,  the  current  of 
"xvhich  is  ao  powerful  that  without  a  strong  nordi-east  wind,  ships 
^:annot  stem  it,  and  are  sometimes  detained  even  for  weeks,  about 
^wo  miles  only  from  the  place  where  they  are  to  deliver  their 
^rargoes.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1820,  was  estimated  at 
^O,000.  Trois  RiviereSy  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St. 
liawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Maurice,  contains  2500 
inhabitants. 

Commerce, 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  lumber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
jpeltry^  wheat,  flour,  Indian  com;  pulse,  salt  provisions,  fish,  and 
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Other  articles^  which  employ  generally  about  1.50,000  tons  of 
shipping.  In  return  are  imported  wines,  rum,  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee,  tobacco,  salt,  coals,  and  British  manufactures.  In  1821, 
the  amount  of  the  imports  of  Lower  Canada  was  2,185, 196  dollars. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  two  bishops,  nine  vicars-general,  and  about  200  curates 
and  missionaries. 

Gofffcmmintm 

The  government  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  executive  council,  and  legislative  council,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king ;  and  a  house  of  assembly,  who  are  elected 
by  the  people.  For  the  defence  of  both  the  Canadas,  a  regular 
military  establishment  is  maintained  by  the  British  government, 
which  was  estimated,  in  1815,  at  from  27,000  to  50,000  men. 


UPPER  CANADA. 

Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Divisions, 

Upper  Canada  is  situated  between  42^  and  52^  N.  lat.  and 
between  73^  30*  W.  and  indefinite  boundaries  to  the  westward. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  com- 
pany; north-east  and  east  by  Lower  Canada;  south-east  and 
south  by  the  United  States ;  on  the  west  and  north-west  no  linuts 
have  been  assigned  to  iL 

It  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  viz.,  the  Eastern,  Johnstown, 
Midland,  Newcastle,  Home,  Niagara,  London,  and  Western. 
These  are  again  subdivided  into  23  counties  and  159  townships. 
The  townships  contain,  in  all,  9,694,400  acres,  of  which  3,000/XX) 
are  granted  in  free  and  common  soccage,  2,769»B28  are  reserved 
for  the  crown  and  clergy,  and  3,924,572  still  remain  to  be  granted. 
These  townships  are  laid  out  idong  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law* 
rence,  lake  Ontario,  lake  Erie,  and  lake  St  Clair,  and  extend 
back  for  a  distance  varying  firom  40  to  50  miles. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. 

Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  St*  Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior,  lie  on  the 
southern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  province. 

Nepissing  lake,  36  miles  long  and  15  broad,  discharges  itself 
into  the  north  side  of  lake  Huron  through  French  river. 

&'mcoe  lake  communicates  with  the  eastern  part  of  lake  Huron, 
through  Severn  river. 

The  Shallow  lakes  He  to  the  east  of  lake  Simcoe,  and  commu- 
nieite  through  a  short  river  with  Rice  lake. 
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Rice  lake  discharges  its  waters  through  Trent  river  into  the  bay 
of  Quinti,  which  opens  into  lake  Ontario  near  Kingston. 

Grand  river  is  a  large  stream,  which  falls  into  lake  Erie,  near 
its  eastern  extremity. 

The  7%aiii^5  rises  near  the  sources  of  Grand  river,  and  flows 
south-west  into  lake  St.  Clair. 

Soil  and  Climate. 

The  soil  throughout  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  portion  of 
North  America.  In  the  rear  of  the  townships  are  large  tracts  of 
land  stretching  far  to  the  north,  covered  with  immense  forests, 
and  little  known  except  to  the  Indians ;  but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  contain  much  rich  soil.  The  climate  is  salubrious. 
The  winters  are  shorter  and  milder  than  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
the  spring  opens  usually  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  earlier 
than  at  Quebec. 

Population, 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada  has  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  In  1783  it  did  not  exceed  lOfiOO  souls,  but  in  1814  it 
Was  95,000.  It  is  composed  principally  of  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  and  a  few  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch.  The  most 
populous  and  improved  part  of  the  colony  is  alon^  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  eastern  part  of  lake  Ontano. 

Chief  Toums. 

Kingstonj  the  largest  town,  is  advantageously  situated  at  the 

eastern  extremity  of  lake  Ontario.     During  the  last  20  years  it  has 

attained  to  considerable  mercantile  importance.     It  is  now  the 

^centre  of  commerce  between  Montreal  and  all  the  settlements 

-along  the  lakes  to  the  westward.     It  possesses  one  of  the  best 

.harbours  on  the  lake,  and  is  the  station  of  the  British  navy  on  lake 

Ontario.    Ships  oif  war  of  the  first  rate  have  been  constructed 

here.    Population  between  2  and  3000. 

Yorkf  the  capital  is  situated  on  the  north-west  coast  of  lake 
Ontario,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  formed  by  a  large  penin- 
sula, and  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  a  considerable  fleet. 
Population  between  2  and  SOOO. 

Govtfwnent, 

The  government  of  Upper  Canada  is  administered  by  a  lieu* 
tenant-govenior,  (who  is  almost  always  a  military  bfiicer,)  a  legis- 
lative council,  an  executive  council,  and  a  house  of  assembly. 
The  legislative  council  consists  of  not  less  than  seven  members, 
who  are  appointed  by  mandamus  from  the  king,  and  hold  their 
seats,  under  certain  restrfctions  for  life.  The  executive  council 
is  composed  of  six  members.  The  house  of  assembly  consists 
of  25  members,  who  are  returned  from  the  respective  counties,  and 
the  duration  of  the  assembly  is  limited  to  four  years. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA.  ' 

Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Divisions. 

Nova  Scotia  is  situated  between  43^  50'  and  46°  N.  Ut  and 
6l°  and  66^  W.  long.  It  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  more  than  dOO 
miles  long,  stretching  from  south-west  to  north-east. 

It  18  bounded  north  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  north-east  by 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tlie  gut 
ofCanso;  west  by  the  bayofFundy;  north-west  by  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick ;  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic  ocean* 
It  is  divided  into  nine  counties,  viz.,  Halifax,  Hants,  King's,  Av- 
napolis,  Shelbume,  Queen's,  Lunenburg,  Sydney,  and  Cumberland. 

Soil. 

The  north-east  part  of  the  province  presents  a  gloomy  and 
barren  aspect,  but  the  counties  to  the  south-west  of  Halifax,  and 
along  the  bay  of  Fundy,  have  a  rich  soil,  and  produce  good  crops 
of  grain. 

Papulation, 

The  population  is  estimated  at  above  100,000;  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  principally  emigrants  from  New  England. 
Afiter  these  the  Scotch  and  Irish  settlers  are  most  aomeroua. 

Chief  Tovms. 

Halifax,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  west  side.of  Chebucto 
bay,  near  the  midale  of  the  soudiem  coast.    It  has  a  spacious  and 
oommodious  harbour,  of  a  bold  and  easy  entrance,  and  open  at 
seasons  of  the  year.     Here  1000  of  the  largest  ships  might  ride 
with  safety.     On  the  north  side  of  die  harbour  is  the  king's  navj 
yard,  completely  built,  and  supplied  with  stores  of  every  kind  foi 
the  royd  navy.    Population  15,000. 

Liverpool,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  45  miles  south-west  of  Hair 
fia,  has  considerable  trade. 

Pictou,  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  100  miles  north-east 
Halifax,  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  exports  ^reat  quantities  of  lumber  -^ 

Windsor,  45  miles  north-west  of  Halifax,  has  a  college,  whicfc^ 
has  been  handsomely  endowed  by  the  legislature. 

Religion. 
The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
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NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

Situation  and  Boundaries. 

New  Brunswick  is  situated  between  43°  and  48^  N.  lat.  and 
64""  dO'  and  67''  45*  Vf.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Lower 
Canada;  east  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  south-east  by  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  and  west  by  Maine  and  Canada. 

JBays  and  Rivers. 

The  principal  bays  are,  Passavnaquoddy  bay,  which  separates 
the  provmce  from  Maine ;  the  bay  of  Fundy ^  which  separates  it 
from  Nora  Scotia ;  Chiffnecto  bay,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy ;  and  Merramich  and  Chaleur  bays,  which  communicate 
with  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

St.  John^s  river,  the  principal  one  in  the  province,  rises  ia 
Maine,  and,  pursuing  a  circuitous  course,  enters  New  Bruns- 
wick,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  bay  of  F'undy.  It  is  navigable 
for  sloops  80  miles,  and  for  boats  £00. 

Miramichi  river,  which  falls  into  Miramichi  bay,  is  famous  for 
its  salmon  fishery. 

Soil  and  Productions. 

The  lands  on  the  rivtes,  especially  on  St.  John's  river  and  ita 
branches,  are  very  fertile,  and  abound  vrith  fine  timber :  and  this 
article,  together  with  cod  fish,  salmon,  and  herring,  which  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  rivers  and  near  the  coasts,  constitute 
the  principal  exports  from  the  province. 

Population. 

The  population  of  New  Brunswick  is  estimated  at  more  thaa 
60,000. 

Chief  Towns. 

Fredericktown,  formerly  called  St.  Anne,  is  the  capital  of  the 
province.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Sloop  Navigation,  on 
St.  John's  river^  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  contains  500  inha* 
bitants. 

The  city  of  St.  John%  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  largest  town,  and  contains  upwards  of 
2000  inhabitants. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

N£WBOUNDLAND  Js  an  island  ou  the  east  side  of  the'gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  on  the  nortb 
by  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  between  lat.  46''  45'  and  52^  norih^ 
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and  between  53°  10',  and  59°  west;  being  381  miles  long,  and 
about  goo  in  circumference.  The  coasts  are  subject  to  fogs, 
attended  with  almost  continual  storms  of  snow  and  sleet ;  the  sky 
being  usually  overcast.  The  interior  of  the  island  has  never  been 
explored.  The  country  near  the  shore  is  hilly,  and  the  soil 
barren  ;  the  coasts  are  high  and  bold,  and  abound  with  fine  har- 
bours. Newfoundland  owes  all  its  importance  to  the  fisheries 
iwhich  are  carried  on  upon  its  shores,  and  upon  the  banks  which 
lie  to  the  south-east  of  the  island.  The  Grand  Bank,  which  lies 
100  miles  from  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  island,  is  300 
miles  long,  and  75  broad ;  and  the  depth  of  water  upon  it  varies 
from  15  to  60  fathoms.  No  less  than  3000  sail  of  small  craft, 
Jbelonging  principally  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
were  recently  employed  in  these  fisheries.  In  1813,  the  ex- 
port in  fish  and  oil  amounted  to  1,000,000/.  sterling.  The  popu- 
jation  of  the  island  is  very  fluctuating,  depepding  entirely,  on  the 
state  of  the  fisheries.  In  1813,  when  they  were  most  prosper- 
HHis,  it  amounted  to  pearly  70,000.  Si.  Johi's,  the  capital,  is 
on. the  south-east  coast  .of  the  island,  and  contained,  in  1815, 
about  12,000  inhabitants ;  but  in  1816  and  1817,  three  dreadful 
fires  laid  nearly  the  whole  town  in  ashes. 


CAPE  BRETON 

Is  situated  between  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  ex- 
tends from  45°  59!  to  47°  5'  N.  lat.  and  from  59°  42'  to  6 1°  SO' 
yf.  long,  from  London.     It  is  about  100  miles  long  by  80  broad. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  numerous  lakes  and 
forests.  The  soil  is  very  poor,  and  unfit  for  agriculture.  The  cli- 
mate is  cold,  foggy,  and  unwholesome. 

The  inhabitants  probably  do  not  exceed  1000,  and  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  principal  towns  are  Sydney  and 
Louisburg. 

PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND,  or  ST.  JOHN'S, 

Is  situated  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  thirty  miles  to 
-the  westward  of  Cape  Breton,  and  to  the  north  of  Nova  Scotia 
MXkd  New  Brunswick,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait. 
It  is  1 10  miles  long  by  30  broad. 

The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile ;  but  the  climate  is  cold,  foggy,  and 
damp :  consequently^  the  settlements  are  very  thin.  Probably, 
the  population  does  not  exceed  5000.  The  chief  towns  are, 
Princetown,  Richmond,  Charlotte,  and  Stukely. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  these  islands  there  i^  a  group,  called 
the  Magdalen  Islands;  and  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  river 
is  the  island  of  Anticosti.     These  islands  are  entirely  unsettled. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

CANADA. 

The  French  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  informar 

tioQ  derived  from  Cabot's  voyage  to  North  America  before  any 

other  nation.     We  hear  of  their  fishing  for  cod  on  the  banks  of 

Newfoundbind  very  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.    About  1506^ 

one  Denys,  a  Frenchman,  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  map  of  the 

gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;   and  two  years  afterwards,  Aubert,  a 

master  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Dieppe,  carried  over  to  France 

some  of  the  natives  of  Canada.     Several  years,  however,  passed 

away  before  public  attention  was  again  turned  to  it :  at  last,  in 

1524,  Fnmcis  I.  sent  four  ships,  under  Verazani,  a  Florentine,  to 

prosecute  discoveries  in  this  country.    The  particulars  of  his 

first  expedition  are  not  known.    He  returned  to  France ;  and  the 

Dext  year  undertook  a  second,  which  appears  to  have  produced 

no  beneficial  result.     On  a  third  voyage  he  and  all  hb  company 

perished.    In  April,  1534,  James  Cartier,  of  St.  Maloes,  sailed 

by  commission  from  the  king  with  two  small  ships  and  122  men; 

and,  on  the  10th  of  May,  came  in  sight  of  Newfoundland;  but 

the  earth  was  covered  with  snow,  and  great  quantities  of  ice  were 

about  the  shore.     Six  degrees  to  the  south  he  discovered   a 

harbour,  which  he  called  St.  Catharine's.     Returning  to  the 

northward,  he  sailed  almost  round  Newfoundland.     In  latitude 

48^  3(y  north,  he  discovered  and  named  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs, 

or  Bay  of  Heats,  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    Having  sailed  to 

the  5ist  degree  of  latitude  in  the  vain  hope  of  passing  to  China, 

be  returned  to  France  without  making  a  settlement.    In  the  fol^ 

lowing  year,  having  obtained  the  ro jral  authority,  he  sailed  a  second 

time  from  France,  with  three  ships,  accompanied  by  a  number 

of  young  men  of  distinction,  who  were  desirous  of  making  their 

fortunes  under  his  guidance.     Discovering  now  the  river  of  Car 

nade,  which  gradually  obtamed  the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he 

aaiied  up  this  noble  stream  three  hundred  leagues  to  a  great  and 

swift  fall;  formed  alliances  with  the  natives;  took  possession  of 

the  territory;  built  a  fort,  and  wintered  in  die  country,  which  he 

£aUed  New  France.     He  at  diis  time  discovered  Hochelaga,  a 

large  Indian  settlement,  which  he  called  Montreal.    The  Frenoh 

were  well  received  here,  but  were  soon  infected  with  the  scurvy, 

of  which  disease  twenty-five  of  their  number  died.    The  next 

spring  Cartier  returned  with  the  remains  of  his  crew  to  France. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  French  to  form  a  settlement  m 

America.    The  representations  made  by  Carder,  on  his  return^ 

were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite  great  eagerness  to  esta- 
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blish  a  colony  here.  In  1 540,  a  nobleman  of  Picardj,  de  la  Roqiie, 
lord  of  Robervaly  fitted  out  two  ships  at  his  own  expense  for 
prosecuting  discoveries  in  this  country ;  but,  not  being  ready  for 
embarkation  himself,  he  sent  Carder  with  five  ships  before  him, 
with  a  royal  commission  as  captain-general.     Cartier  commenced 
his  third  voyage  in  May,  and  landed  at  Newfoundland  in  August. 
Roberval  not  arriving,  he  proceeded  to  Canada ;  and  on  a  small 
river,  four  leagues  above  port  St.  Croix,  be  built  a  fort,  and  began 
a  setdement,  which  he  called  Charlebourg.     Roberval  followed 
bim ;    but  returned   to   France   soon  afterwards   for  additional 
recrtiits.     In  1549,  he  again  embarked  with  a  great  number  of 
adventiu'ers  ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  company  were  ever 
afterwards  beard  of.    This  melancholy  event  threw  so  great  a 
damp  over  the  spirit  of  colonizing,  that  for  fifty  years  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  settlement  in  Canada;  and  even  those 
who  had  been  left  behind  by  Roberval  were  suffered  to  renaain 
without  supplies.     At  last  Henry  IV.  appointed  the  Marquis  de 
la   Roche   lieutenant-general  of  Canada  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.     In   1599,  he  landed  on  the  isle  of  Sable,  which  he 
absurdly  imagined  to  be  a  suitable  place  for  the  establishment  of 
•  colony,  though  it  was  without  any  port,  and  produced  no  other 
crop  than  briers.     Here  he  left  about  forty  malefactors,    the 
gleanings  of  the  French  jails.     After  cruising  for  some  time  on 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  \rithont  being  enabled  to  relieve  these 
unfortunate  settlers,  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  died  of  a  broken  heart.     His  colony  must  have  perished  had 
not  a  French  ship  been  wrecked  on  the  island,  from  which  a  few 
sheep  were  driven  ashore.    With  the  boards  of  the  ship  they 
erected  huts ;  and  while  the  sheep  lasted  they  lived  upon  them, 
feeding  afterwards  upon  fish.    Their  clothes  wearing  out,  they 
made  garments  of  seal-skins,  and  in  this  miserable  condition  spent 
seven  years,  when  Henry  IV.  ordered  them  to  be  brought  home 
to  France;  and,  on  seeing  their  miserable  appearance,  was  so 
much  moved,  that  he  forgave  them  their  offences,  and  presented 
each  vrith  fifty  crowns  to  begin  the  world  anew.     In  1600,  one, 
Chaurin,  a  commander  in  the  French  navy,  made  a  voyage  to 
Canada,  from  which  he  returned  with  a  profitable  cargo  of  furs. 
The  public  now  began  to  turn  more  attention  to  this  country. 
An  armament  was  equipped,  and  the  command  given  to  Pont- 
gran.     He  sailed  in  1603,  and  took  with  him  Samuel  Champlain, 
who  had  been  a  captmn  in  the  French  navy.    In  1608,  the  city  of 
Quebec  was  foimSed;  and  from  this  period  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  French  colony  commenced.    The  settlement  was 
for  many  years  in  a  feeble  condition,  and  was  often  in  danger  of 
being  totally  exterminated  by  the  Indians.     The  French,  how- 
ever, concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them ;  and  finally,  by  their 
address,  obtained  the   entire  control  over  them,   to  the  great 
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inconvenience  of  the  neighbouring  English  settlements.  In  ]  628, 
a  company  of  French  merchants  obtained  a  patent  for  the  exclu- 
sive trade  with  Canada.  The  next  year,  an  English  expedition, 
under  Sir  David  Keith,  took  possession  of  Quebec  ;  but  it  was 
surrendered  again  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain's. 
In  1663,  the  charter  of  the  company  of  merchants  was  taken 
away,  and  new  privileges  were  granted  for  forty  years  to  the 
West  India  Company.  From  this  period  Canada  appears  to  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  until  1690,  when  a  bold 
attempt  was  made  by  the  people  of  New  England  to  reduce  it  to 
subjection  to  the  crown  of  England.  An  armament  was  equipped 
for  this  service,  and  the  command  given  to  Sir  William  Phipps. 
Tlie  effective  men,  to  the  number  of  between  1200  and  1300, 
landed  a  little  below  the  town  of  Quebec,  and  were  fired  on  from 
the  woods  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Having  found  the  place 
too  strong  for  them,  they  re-embarked  with  precipitation,  anc^ 
returned  to  Boston.  The  attempt  was  renewed  in  1711  by  a 
powerful  force  of  British  veteran  troops,  assisted  by  about  4000 
provincials  and  Indians.  Such  were  the  difficulties  and  losses, 
however,  experienced  in  passing  up  the  river,  that  the  design  was 
abandoned  by  the  British  officers,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  provincial  troops.  Canada  continued  in  the  occupation  of  the 
French  without  any  further  molestation  until  the  breakmg  out  of 
the  war  between  France  and  England  in  1 756.  Great  prepara- 
tions were  then  made  on  both  sides  for  attack  a»d  defence.  In 
1759,  the  British  government  formed  the  project  of  attempting 
the  conquest  of  Canada  by  three  different  but  simultaneous 
attacks.  One  division  of  the  army  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  lay  siege  to  Quebec;  the  central  and  main  body  was 
to  be  conducted  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  the  third 
was  to  proceed  against  Niagara, — and,  after  the  reduction  of  that 
place,  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  The  division 
which  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  was  commanded  by  General 
VToIfe,  and  was  completely  defeated  in  its  firjt  operations  by  the 
French.  Their  great  superiority  of  force,  however,  enabled  the 
English  to  obtain  possession  of  Quebec,  after  a  gallant  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  whose  brave  commander,  Montcalm, 
had  been  killed  in  the  action.  The  English  general,  Wolfe,  was 
also  killed.  Soon  afterwards  the  whole  province  of  Canada  was 
subdued  by  the  English  forces,  and  was  confirmed  to  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

In  177o,  Canada  was  invaded  by  a  body  of  provincial  troops, 
under  General  Montgomery;  Montreal  was  taken,  and  a  gallant 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  Quebec,  in  which  the  brave 
Montgomery  was  killed.  No  other  attempt  was  made  on  ihis 
province  during  the  revolutionary  war.  We  have  few  records  of 
Canadian  history  from  this  period  until  the  late  war  between  the 
United  States  and  England.     Upper  Canada  then  became  the 
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theatre  of  a  sanguinary  contest.  The  American  troops  were  un- 
able,  however,  to  make  any  permanent  conquests,  and  the  province 
has  since  remained  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  origin  of  the  French  settlement  on  the  isle  of  Sables  is 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  sketch.  Few  or  no  English  settle- 
ments of  importance  existed  in  Nova  Scotia  in  17499  when  a  large 
expedition  sailed  from  England.  In  1755,  an  English  armament 
sailed  against  the  French  possessions,  and  having  taken  the  prin- 
cipal post,  resorted  to  the  cruel  measure  of  expelling  all  the 
French  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  7000,  who  were  landed  in 
different  parts  of  the  American  colonies.  Many  of  tliem  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  received  with  kindoess  and  libe- 
rality. In  ]  763,  Nova  Scotia  was  formally  ceded  to  England  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  has  since  remained  a  British  colony. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Was  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1497.  In  1610,  John  Guy,  with 
59  other  persons,  began  a  settlement  on  this  island.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  Newfoundland  was  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  England. 

CAPE  BRETON. 

The  French  made  the  first  actual  settlement  on  this  island  in 
the  year  1712.  They  gave  it  the  name  of  Isle  Roy  ale.  The  for- 
tification of  Louisbourg  was  be^un  in  1720,  and  about  that  period 
population  increased  with  rapidity.  Cape  Breton  remained  in 
possession  of  the  French  until  1745,  when  it  was  captured  by  a 
body  of  troops  from  New  England,  under  General  Pepperell. 
Since  that  year  it  has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  British 
crown. 

PRINCE  EDWARD'S. 

This  island,  like  Cape  Breton,  was  settled  by  the  French,  and 
has  experienced  the  same  fortunes.  In  1745,  on  the  capture  of 
Cape  Breton,  the  inhabitants,  who  then  amounted  to  about  4000, 
submitted  to  the  British,  under  whose  government  it  has  since 
remained. 


/ 
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THE  UNITED  STATES, 


Situation,  Boundaries^  and  Extent. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  situated  between  24°  £0' 
and  49''  M .  lat.  and  10^  east,  and  48"^  £5'  W.  Jong.     It  is  bounded 
north  by  the  British  possessions;  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  south-west  by  the  Spanish  pos« 
sessions ;  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  boundary  on  the 
side  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  according  to  tlie  treaty  w  ith  Spain, 
ratified  in  1821,  begins  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Sabine,  and  proceeds  along  the  west  bank  of  that  river 
to  the  S£d  degree  of  N.  lat.;  thence  by  a  line  due  north  to  the 
river  Arkansas ;  thence  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  to 
its  source,  and  thence  due  north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  the  parallel  of  42°  N.  lat.  and  then  along  that  parallel  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.      On  the  side  of  the  British  possessions,    the 
boundary  begins  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Croix,  and  proceeds  up  that  river  to  its  source ;  thence  due 
north  to  the  highlands,  which  separate  the  waters  falling  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic ;  thence 
along  those  highlands  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  parallel  of 
45^  N.  lat. ;  thence  along  that  parallel  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  thence  up  that  river  and  through  the  great  lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  to  the  most  north-western  point  of 
the  lake  of  the  Woods.     By  the  treaty  with  Great  Bntain,  in 
1819^  the  boundary  Ime  proceeds  fi-om  the  last-mentioned  point 
due  north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  parallel  of  49^  N. 
lat.,  and  thence  due  west  along  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.    The  boundary  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  remains  unsettled.     Including  the  Floridas,  which 
have  been  ceded  by  Spain,  the  temtory  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends, in  mean  length,  about  2500,  and  in  mean  breadth  830  miles, 
the  area  being  2,076,400  square  miles,  or  1,328,896,000  acres.  • 

Face  of  the  Country ,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

This  vast  country  is  intersected  by  two  principal  ranges  of 
mountains ;  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  west,  which  run  across 
the  territory  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles ;  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  in  the  east,  which  run  nearly  parallel  with 
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the  Atlantic  coast  from  Georgia,  thvough  TennesBe,  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  New  York.  The  immense  valley,  included  be- 
tween these  two  ranges  of  mountains,  is  intersected  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  which  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  United  States.  The  country  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  (evf  exceptions,  is  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  savage  Indians, 
and  beyond  the  meridian  of  J  7^  W.  long,  from  Washington,  the 
whites  have  scarcely  a  solitary  settlement ;  but  the  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  cultivated  and 
populous.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  face  of  tlie 
country  is  the  low  plain,  from  50  to  100  miles  wide,  which  extends 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi. 
Beyond  this  plain  the  land  rises  towards  the  interior,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  rest  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys, 
plains  and  mountains.  The  soil  of  the  low  country,  except  on 
the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivers,  is  sandy  and  barren ;  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  has  generally  a  strong  fertile  soil,  capable 
of  supporting  a  dense  population.  The  principal  production'of 
the  states  south  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  is  cotton.  Tobacco  is 
raised  in  large  quantities  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Wheat  is 
the  staple  production  of  the  middle  and  western  states.  Rice  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas, 
and  the  sugar  cane  flourishes  in  Louisiana.  In  the  eastern 
states  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  is  devoted  to  pasturage,     v 

Sea-Coasts,  Bays,  Sounds,  and  Lakes. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  washed  by  three  seas, — 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west. 

The  principal  bays  and  sounds  on  the  Atlantic  border  are. 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  which  lies  between  Maine  and  the  British 
province  of  New  Brunswick;  Massachusetts  Bay,  between  Cape 
Auu  and  Cape  Cod,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts;  Long  Island 
Sound,  between  Long  Island  and  the  coast  of  Connecticut ;  De- 
hware  Bay,  which  sets  up  between  Cape  May  and  Cape  Henlo- 
pen,  and  separates  New  Jersey  from  Delaware  ;  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  communicates  with  the  ocean,  between  Cape  Charles  and 
Cape  Henry,  and  extends  in  a  northern  direction  for  200  miles 
through  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland;  wad  Albemarle 
Sound,  and  Pamlico  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
There  arc  no  large  bays  or  sounds  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

All  the  large  lakes  are  on  or  near  the  northern  boundary,  where 
they  form  a  connected  chain,  extending  through  a  distance  of  more 
than  1000  miles.  The  first  in  the  chain  is  lake  Superior,  the 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  being  350  miles  long, 
and  its  mean  breadth  100.     It  discharges  its  waters  at  its  south- 
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ettt   extremityi  through    the' straits  of   St.   Mar}-,   into    lake. 
Hiuoo« 

Lake  Huron  is  220  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  mean 
breadth  90 ;  and  is  estimated  to  contain  20,000  square  miles.     It 
is  connected  on  its  north-west  side  with  lakes  Superior  and  Michi- 
gan, and  discharges  itself  at  its  southern  extremity  through  St. 
Chir  river  into  lake  St.  Clair. 

Lake  St.  Clair  is  90  miles  in  circumference,  and  discharges 
ic^elf  into  lake  Erie  through  Detroit  river.  The  bottom  of  the 
lake  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  plain,  the  deptli  being  invariably  21 
it,  except  near  the  shore. 

Lake  Erie  is  about  230  miles  long,  and  its  mean  breadth  45. 
L  t  discharges  itself  at  its  north-east  extremity  through  Niagara 
mver  into  lake  Ontario. 

Lake  Ontario  is  about  180  miles  long,  and  its  mean  breadth  40. 
t  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  through  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
irhich  issues  from  it  at  its  north-east  extremity. 
Ijike  Michigan^  the  largest  lake  which  Jies  wholly  within 
^le  United  States,  is  300  miles  long,  and  its  mean  breadtli 
^mbout  50.  On  the  north-east  it  communicates  with  lake  Huron 
through  die  straits  of  Michillimackinac,  and  on  the  north-west  it 
branches  out  into  two  bays,  one  called  Noquet's,  and  the  other 
Cjreen  bay. 

Lake  Champlain  lies  between  the  States  of  New  York  and 
'-"Vermont.     It  is  128  miles  lon^,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  16  miles 
l)road,  and  discharges  itself  at  its  northern  extremity  through  the 
river  Sorel  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 


Rivers. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes.  First,  the  Mississippi  and  its  wide-spread  branches, 
^hich  drain  the  waters  of  the  whole  country  included  between 
^he  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains  ;  secojidly,  the  rivers  east  of 
^he  Alleghany  Mountains,  all  of  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  thirdly,  the  rivers  south  of  the  Alleghany 
^lountains,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico; 
^nd  fourthly,  the  rivers  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  all  of 
^hich  discharge  themselves  through  the  Columbia  into  the  Pacific 

C>cean. 

The  Mississippi  rises  west  of  lake  Superior,  inlat.  47°  47' north, 
^tkiidst  lakes  and  swamps,  dreary  and  desolate  beyond  description ; 
^Ud,  after  a  south-east  course  of  about  500  miles,  reaches  the  falls 
^r  St.  Anthony,  where  it  descends  perpendicularly  IC  ftiet,  and 
^liere  are  58  feet  of  rapids.  From  these  falls  it  pursues,  at  first, 
^  south-easterly,  and  then  a  southerly  direction  ;  and,  after  form- 
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ing  the  boundary  between  Missouri,  Arkansas  territory,  and  Lou 
siana  on  the  west,  and  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mii 
aissippi  on  the  east,  discharges  itself  through  many  mouths  inl 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  nearly  2000  miles  long,  and  is  navigab: 
for  boats  of  40  tons  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  followiu 
are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  cast : 

1 .  The  Ouisconsiuy  a  rapid  river,  which  joins  it  between  tl 
parallels  of  42^  and  43^  north  latitude. 

2.  The  IllinoiSf  a  navigable  river,  which  rises  in  the  norti 
west  part  of  Indiana,  and,  after  a  circuitous  course  of  400  mill 
through  the  state  of  Illinois,  joins  the  Mississippi  near  lat.  38 
40'  north. 

3.  The  Ohioj  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Alleghar 
and  Monongahela  rivers  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  western  part  of  Peni 
sylvania.  It  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  945  mile 
separating  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  from  Virgin; 
and  Kentucky,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  in  37^  north  lat.  It 
current  is  very  gentle,  and  no  where  broken  by  any  considerabl 
falls,  except  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  where  the  water  descent 
22^  feet  in  two  miles,  producing  a  very  rapid  current ;  yet  boat 
have,  notwithstanding,  frequently  ascended.  The  chief  tribi 
taries  of  the  Ohio  are,  the  Wabashy  a  fine  navigable  rivcr^  whic 
rises  in  the  north-east  part  of  Indiana,  and  flowing  in  a  soutl: 
westerly  direction  falls  into  the  Ohio,  after  a  course  of  400  mile: 
during  the  last  half  of  which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Ii 
diana  and  Illinois ;  the  Cumberlatidj  which  rises  in  the  mountaiDi 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Kentucky,  and  running  into  Tennesse< 
makes  a  circular  bend,  passes  again  into  Kentucky,  and  joins  th 
Ohio  after  a  course  of  600  miles,  for  500  of  which  it  is  navigable 
and  the  TemiessCj  which  is  formed  by  several  streams  from  th 
western  parts  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  which  unite  a  littl 
west  of  Knoxville  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  runs  at  fir 
south-west  into  Alabama,  where  it  turns  and  runs  north -we^ 
through  Tennessee  into  Kentucky,  and  joins  the  Ohio,  10  mil* 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland. 

4.  The  Yazoo,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
Mississippi^  and,  running  south-west,  joins  the  Mississippi  \m 
milea  above  Natchez. 

The  following  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississip 
from  the  west : 

1.  The  St,  Peter^s,  which  joins  it  about  nine  miles  below  the  fs.J 
of  St.  Anthony,  after  a  south-east  course  of  several  hundred  mil  • 

2.  The  river  des  Moines,  which  joins  it  near  the  parallel  of -h* 
N.  lat.  after  a  south-east  course  of  more  than  800  miles. 

3.  The  Missouri,  which  is  formed  by  three  branches,  cal/< 
Jefferson's,  Madison's  and  Gallatin's  rivers,  all  of  which  rise  an 
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unite  III  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  the  couAuence  of  these 
streams  to  the  (ireat  Falls,  the  course  of  the  river  is  uorlherly  ; 
thence  to  the  Mandan  villages  easterly;  and  from  the  Mandan 
villages  to  the  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  it  runs  first  south 
and  afterwards  south-east.  The  whole  length  from  the  highest 
uavjgable  point  of  Jefferson's  river  to  the  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi,  is,  by  comparative  course,  about  2500  miles,  and  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  nearly  3500;  during  the  whole  of  which  dis- 
tance there  is  no  cataract  or  considerable  impediment  to  the  navi- 
gatioD,  except  at  the  Great  Falls,  which  are  above  2000  miles  from 
the  Mississippi.  At  these  falls,  the  river  descends  in  the  distance 
of  18  miles  3f)2  feet.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri 
are,  the  Yellowstone^  M'hich  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
johis  it  after  a  north-easterly  course  of  nearly  600  miles;  the 
Platte^  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  after  an  easterly 
course  of  nearly  800  miles,  joins  the  Missouri  in  lat.  4l^  north ; 
and  the  Kansas,  which  joins  it  near  lat.  39°  north,  after  an  easterly 
course  of  more  than  600  miles. 

4.  The  Arkansas,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and, 
pursuing  a  south-easterly  course,  forms  for  some  distance  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Spanish  settlements, 
after  which  its  course  lies  principally  in  Arkansas  territory  till  it 
joins  the  Mississippi.     Its  length  is  more  than  1300  miles. 

5.  Red  river,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  below  Santa 
Fe,  and,  after  a  south-east  course  of  more  than  1000  miles,  falls 
into  the  Mississippi  in  lat.  31°  north. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rivers  east  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains : 

1.  The  Conneciiatt,  which  rises  in  the  highlands,  separating 
the  United  States  from  Lower  Canada,  and  running  south,  divides 
New  Hampshire  from  Vermont,  and  passhig  through  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  falls  into  Long  Island  sound.  It  is 
navigable  for  sloops  50  miles,  to  Hartford,  and  by  means  of  canals 
and  other  improvements  has  been  rendered  passable  for  boats  250 
miles  further. 

2.  The  Hudson,  which  rises  west  of  lake  Champlain,  and,  pur- 
suing a  southerly  course  of  more  than  300  miles,  falls  into  New 
Yoric  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Hudson,  ISO  miles ;  and 
for  large  sloops  30  miles  further,  to  Albany,  near  the  head  of 
the  tide. 

3.  The  Delaware,  which  rises  in  New  York,  and  flowing  south 
separates  Pennsylvania  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
falls  into  Delaware  bay,  after  a  course  of  300  miles.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  the  line  40  miles,  to  Philadelphia ;  and  for 
.sloops  35  miles  further,  to  the  head  of  the  tide,  at  Treiiion  falls. 

4.  The   Susf/neluifina/i,  which   rises  in   New  York,  and,  pur- 
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iuing  a  southerly  zigzag  course  through  Pennsylvania/  falls  into 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay^  near  the  north-east  comer  of  Mary- 
hmd.  During  the  last  50  miles,  the  navigation  is  obstructed  by 
an  almost  continued  series  of  rapids. 

5.  The  Potomac,  which  rises  in  the  Alleghany  MountainS|  and, 
after  forming,  during  its  whole  course,  the  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  falls  into  Chesapeake  bay.  It  is  navigable 
for  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  to  the  city  of  Washington,  about 
£00  miles  from  the  ocean ;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
there  are  numerous  obstructions,  many  of  which  have  been  over- 
come by  canals. 

6.  James  river,  which  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountuns,  and, 
pursuing  a  course  south  of  east  wholly  in  Virginia,  falls  into  the 
southern  part  of  Chesapeake  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to 
Richmond,  where  the  Great  Falls  formerly  presented  an  obstruc- 
tion ;  but  a  canal  has  been  made  around  them,  and  the  river  is  now 
navigable  for  batteaux  230  miles  above  the  city. 

7.  The  Savannah,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  3£^  north. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Savannah,  17  miles;  and  for 
boats  to  Augustai  about  130  miles  further. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rivers  which  rise  south  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico : 

1 .  The  Appalachicola,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  western 
part  of  Apalacliy  bay,  in  Florida.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Chatahouchy  and  Flint  rivers,  the  former  of  which  rises  in 
the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and,  flowing  south,  receives  Flint 
river  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  Georgia.  During  the  latter 
part  of  its  course,  the  Chatahouchy  forms  the  boundary  between 
Georgia  and  Alabama. 

£.  The  Mobile^  in  Alabama,  which  discharges  itself  into  Mobile 
bay.  It  is  formed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Alabama  and  Tinnbeck" 
bee,  which  unite  near  lat.  31^  north,  after  having  pursued,  each,  a 
separate  course  of  many  hundred  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  the 
Columbia  and  its  branches. 

Columbia  river  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near'lat  55°  nortb, 
and,  running  south-west,  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  46^  13' 
north,  after  a  course  of  1500  miles.  Its  principal  tributaries  are. 
Claries  river,  Lewises  river,  and  the  Multnomah  or  Wallaumut,  all 
of  which  join  it  on  the  left  bank.  Vessels  of  SOO  tons  mav  ascend 
the  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Multnomah,  125  miles;  and 
large  sloops  to  the  head  of  the  tide,  60  miles  further. 
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Inland  Navigation, 

Numerous  canals  have  been  proposed  for  connecting  the  great 
rivers,  bays,  and  lakes,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  some  of 
'^hich  are  already  completed,  and  others  in  a  course  of  execution. 
*The  principal  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  Middlesex  canal,  which  lies  wholly  in  Massachusetts. 
Jtia  91  miles  long,  and  connects  Boston  harbour  with  Merrimack 
xiver ;  thus  opening  an  easy  communication  between  Boston  and 
the  interior  of  New  Hampshire.     It  was  completed  in  1804. 

2.  The  Champlain  canal,  which  lies  wholly  in  New  York,  is 
22  miles  long,  and  connects  lake  Champlain  with  the  Hudson. 
It  was  completed  in  ]  820. 

3.  The  Erie  canal,  extending  from  lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson, 
350  miles,  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  ever  under* 
taken  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  wholly  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  1823,  at  an  expense  of 
5,000,00p  dollars. 

4.  A  canal  has  been  proposed  to  connect  James's  river  with 
the  Ohio.  The  board  of  public  works  in  Virginia  have  recently 
reported  in  favour  of  its  practicability  and  expediency. 

5.  The  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  canal  lies  partly  in  Virginia 
^Dd  partly  in  North  Carolina,  and  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with 
Albemarle  Sound. 

6*  The  Santee  canal,  22  miles  long,  is  wholly  in  South  Carolina, 
^nd  connects  Santee  river  with  Charleston  harbour. 

7*  A  canal  for  sloops  from  Massachusetts  bay  to  Buzzard's 
bay,  across  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  cape 
Cod  with  the  continent,  has  been  proposed,  and  a  company  has 
l>een  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  car- 
rying it  into  execution. 

8.  A  canal  for  sloops  has  been  proposed  through  the  centre  of 
New  Jersey,  designed  to  connect,  with  the  aid  of  intervening 
streams.  New  York  bay  with  Delaware  river.  A  company  was 
incorporated  in  New  Jersey  many  years  ago  for  this  purpose,  and 
a  survey  of  the  intended  route  was  made,  from  which  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan  was  ascertained. 

9-  A  canal  has  been  commenced  across  the  isthmus,  whicli  sepa- 
intes  Delaware  river  from  Chesapeake  bay. 

10.  A  canal  has  been  commenced  connecting  the  Schuylkill 
with  the  Susquehannah  river. 

11.  Two  canals  have  been  proposed  for  connecting  rivers  which 
fall  into  lake  Erie  with  branches  of  the  Ohio,  and  congress  has 
granted  100,000  acres  of  land  for  carrying  each  of  these  plans  into 
execution. 

12.  A  canal  has  been  proposed  to  connect  the  head  waters  of 
Illinois  river  with  lake  Michigan,  and  congress  has  also  appro- 
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priated  100,000  acres  of  land  towards  defraying  the  expense  oi 
this  project.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  other  canals  o1 
minor  importance,  particularly  round  the  falls  in  the  great  rivers. 

Climate. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States,  extending  over  9A  degrees  oi 
latitude,  presents,  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  climate.  A  genera! 
remark,  however,  may  be  made,  that  the  whole  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  much  colder  than  in  the  same  paralleh 
in  Europe ;  and  the  difference  has  been  commonly  estimated  a! 
equivalent  to  eight  or  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  The  countr] 
between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  is  generally 
more  temperate  &an  to  the  east  of  them«  By  recent  observation] 
it  appears  that  south-west  winds  are  most  prevalent,  which  tempei 
the  climate,  and  render  the  weather  more  mild  and  equaUe 
although  both  heat  and  cold  occasionally  go  to  great  extremes 
In  the  flat  country  of  the  southern  states,  the  summers  are  hot  anc 
unhealthy;  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  are  hen 
denominated  the  sickly  season,  but  the  rest  of  the  year  is  generally 
mild  and  pleasant.  In  New  England,  the  climate  is  healthy,  bu 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  bleak  and  piercing  east  winds  prevail 
which  are  very  disagreeable.  In  Florida,  the  climate  is  favourabk 
to  the  production  of  tropical  fruits:  and  it  is  supposed  that  coffee 
cocoa,  and  sugar  may  be  raised  there  abundantly.  The  sugar-can< 
flourishes  in  Louisiana  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  30^  N.  lat.  Tb 
vine  is  cultivated  successfully  in  Indiana,  and  it  may  also  be  cut 
tivated  in  some  parts  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  am 
Tennesse.  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  climate  is  similar  tn 
that  of  the  west  of  Europe  in  the  same  parallel. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population, 

The  confederacy  originally  consisted  of  13  members;  but,  b] 
the  formation  of  new  states,  the  number  is  now  increased  to  £4; 
the  names,  extent,  and  population  of  which  are  given  in  the  follow* 
ing  table:  the  13  original  states  are  New  Hampshire,  Maasi' 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jeraejj 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caroliaa, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Statu.  Square  »Ute».       Pop.  in  18S0.  Poy.oH  atq,m.  SUvts  %n  Ml 

'   Maine, 32,000 

New  Hampshire,   .  9;980 

Vermont, 10,212 

Massachusetts,    •  .  7,800 

Carried  forward  1 ,30 1 ,547 


298,335 

9 

Noti^ 

244,161 

26 

None 

235,764 

23 

None 

523,287 

67 

None 
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Stsigs,  SquartmUet.  Pop,  in  isto.  Pop.onasq,m.  llteiwila  189«. 

Brought  forward,  1,301,547 

Rhode  Island,  .  .  .  1,360  83,059  61  48 

Connecticut,     .  .  .  4,674  275,248  59  97 

New  York,    ....  46,000  1,372,812  30  10,088 

New  Jersey,    .    .  .  6,900  277,575  40  7,557 

Pennsylvania,    .  .  .  43,950  1,049,458  'i4  211 

Delaware, 2,068  72,749  S5  4,509 

Maryland, 10,800  407,350  38  107,398 

Virginia, 64,000  1,065,366  17  425,153 

North  Carolina,  .  .  43,800  638,829  15  205,017 

South  Carolina,  .  .  30,080  502,741  17  258,475     ' 

Georgia, 58,200  340,989  6  149,656 

Alabama, 50,800  127,901  3  41,879 

Missiasippi,    ....  45,350  75,448  2  32,814 

Louisiana, 48,220  153,407  3  69,064 

Tennessee,    ....  40,000  422,813  10  80,097 

Kentucky, 39,000  564,317  14  126,732    * 

Ohio, 39,000  581,434  15  None 

Indiana, 36,250  147,178  3  190 

Illinois, 59,000  55,211  1  917 

Missouri, 60,300  66,586  1  10,222 

TerrUorkt, 

Michigan, 54,000  8,896  None 

Arkansas, 121,000  14,273  1,6 17 

DistrictofColumbia         100  33,039  330  6,377 


4 


Total,  9,638,226  1,538,118 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1790,  was  3,920,326; 
in  1800,  5,305,666;  in  1810,7,239,903;  and  in  1820,9,638,226, 
^f  whom,^  1,531,436  were  slaves.    The  population  increases  verj 
i-egularly  at  the  rate  of  about  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  doubling  in 
less  than  25  years.    The  inhabitants  consist  of  whites,  negroes, 
and  Indians.     The  negroes  are  generally  slaves,  and  are  princi- 
pally confined  to  Maryland  and  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers.    All  the  whites  are  of  European  origin,  prin- 
cipallj  from  the  British  dominions.     The  New  Englanders,  Vir« 
giniaos,  and  Carolinians  are  almost  pui^ely  British.    Next  to  the 
British  are  the  Germans  and  Irish,  who  are  very  numerous  in  the 
middle  states,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.     Next  to  these  are  the 
Dutch,  who  are  most  numerous  in  New  York.    The  French  con- 
stitute nearly  half  the  population  of  Louisiana.    Very  little  is 
known   about    the    Indians    west    of    the    Mississippi.     The 
four  principal  tribes  on    the  east  of  the   Mississippi  are   the 
Creeks,  Choctaws,  Cherokees,   and  Chickasaws.    These  trib^ 
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live  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,    Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee. 

Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  consists  principally  in  the 
exchange  of  agricultural  produce  for  the  manufactures  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  productions  of  tropical  climates.  The 
whole  value  of  the  exports  in  1821  was  64,974,382  dollars,  of 
which  10,478,000  dollars  was  specie  and  4d,671>894  dollars  do- 
mestic produce.  The  principal  article  exported  is  cotton,  the 
quantity  of  which  has  been  increasing  for  more  than  30  years.  In 
1790,  the  amount  exported  was  only  100,000  pounds ;  in  1795, 
1,300,000;  in  1800,  17,789,803;  in  1804,  3.5,034,175;  and  in 
]817»  85,649,328  pounds,  the  value  of  which  was  ££,628,000 
dollars.  In  1821,  the  value  was  20,157,000  dollars. — Next  in 
importance  to  cotton  is  wheat  and  flour,  of  which  die  amount 
exported  in  1817  was  1,479,198  barrels,  and  the  value  18,432,000 
dollars.  In  1821,  the  vaJue  was  only  4,476,000  dollsra.  Tobacco, 
lumber,  rice,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  Indian  corn,  fish,  beef,  and  pork, 
are  also  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  principal  articles  im- 
ported may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  manufactured 
goods,  principally  from  Great  Britain;  sugar,  rum,  wines,  mo- 
lasses, brandy,  coffee,  and  teas.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  in  1821,  was  1,262,618  tons.  It  is  owned  princi- 
pally in  New  England  and  New  York :  the  states  south  of  the 
jPotomac  own  only  one-eighth  part. 

Government. 

The  United  States  are  a  federal  republic.  Each  of  the  states 
is  independent,  and  has  the  exclusive  control  of  all  concerns 
merely  local;  but  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  and  all  the  general  interests  of  the  confederacy,  are 
committed  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  a  general 
government.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  congress,  coii- 
sisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  senate  is 
composed  of  two  members  from  each  state,  chosen  by  their 
le||[biators  for  six  years:  the  representatives  are  chosen  by  the 
people  biennially,  each  state  being  entitled  to  a  number  propor* 
tioned  to  its  free  population;  and,  in  the  slave-holding  states, 
every  five  slaves  are  allowed  to  count  the  same  as  three  freemen* 
The  l^resident  and  vice-president  are  chosen  for  four  years,  by 
electors  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  each  state  appoints  as 
many  electors  as  the  whole  number  of  its  senators  and  representa- 
ti^«  The  salary  of  the  president  is  25,000  dollars  per  annum, 
iof  the  vice-president  5000  dollars.    The  principal  ofliccrs  in  the 
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executive  department  arc>  the  secretary  of  statc^  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  war,  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  postmaster-general.  The  salary  of  each 
of  the  secretaries  is  6000  dollars  a  year,  and  that  of  the  postmaster- 
general  4000  dollars. 

Revefiue^  Debt,  Army,  and  Navy, 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  in  1821  was  14,264,000  dol- 
lars. Above  nine-tenths  of  the  revenue  has  been  usually  derived 
from  duties  on  imports.  The  sale  of  public  lands  also  yields  a 
considerable  sum.  The  internal  revenue  and  direct  taxes  on  houses 
and  lauds  yield  very  little,  being  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of 
emergency.  The  public  debt,  contracted  in  support  of  ^he  war 
of  indcpendence,amounted  in  1791  to75>46d,467  dollars.  Durbg 
the  long  peace  between  1783  and  1812,  the  country  was  pros- 
perous, and  the  debt  was  gradually  reduced  to  36,656,932  dollars. 
The  war  of  1812-13  and  14  increased  it  again  more  than  three- 
fold, and  in  1817  it  was  1 12,107,865S  dollars.  It  has  since  been  a 
little  reduced,  and  is  now  93,424,000  dollars.  The  army  in  1820 
consisted  of  10,000  men,  distributed  among  the  numerous  posts 
along  the  maritime  and  inland  frontier ;  but  it  has  since  been  con- 
siderably reduced.  The  navy  consists  of  1 1  ships  of  the  line, 
9  firigates,  and  50  smaller  vessels ;  of  these,  4  ships  of  the  line  and 
37  smaller  vessels  are  on  the  great  lakes. 

Religion. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  universal  liberty  of  conscience ; 
but  the  prevailing  religion  is  the  Christian,  of  various  deno- 
minations. The  principal  are  presbyterians  and  congregation- 
aiists,  who  have  together  more  than  2500  congregations: 
the  Baptists  have  more  than  2000  congregations:  die  Friends 
bave  more  than  500  societies ;  and  the  Episcopalians  about  SCO. 
The  Methodists  also  are  very  numerous.  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  the 
Conpegationists  are  almost  wholly  in  New  England ;  the  Pres- 
byterians are  scattered  over  the  middle  and  southern  states;  the 
Friends  are  most  numerous  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining 
atatef ;  and  the  Episcopalians  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land, and  Virgmia.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  leading  deno- 
minatton  in  Maryland  and  Louisiana.  German  Luttierans, 
German  Calvinists,  and  Moravians,  are  also  numerous  in  the 
middle  states. 
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HISTORICAL  MEMOIR  OP   THE   UNITED  STATES^  FROM 
THEIR  SETTLEMENT   TO   THE    YEAR   1822. 

I.  Before  and  during  the  Revolution. 

The  history  of  Nortli  America,  previous  to  the  landing  of  Euro- 
peansy  is  involved  in  total  obscurityc  At  the  period  of  the  dit- 
covery  of  the  countries  now  occupied  by  the  United  States,  it  waa 
traversed  rather  than  inhabited  by  various  bands  of  uncivilized 
men,  vrhose  traditionary  stories,  while  they  referred  only  to  a 
period  comparatively  recent,  commemorated  little  more  than  the 
emigration  of  a  tribe  from  one  district  to  another,  and  served  rather 
to  perplex  than  to  elucidate  their  barren  annals.  With  these 
scanty  materials,  however,  ingenious  men  have  contrived  to  buildi 
up  systems  respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of  population  in 
America  ;  which  differ  from  each  other,  and  all  of  them,  perhaps^ 
from  the  actual  circumstances.  The  consideration  of  these  the- 
ories is  however  necessarily  excluded  from  this  brief  outline.  If 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  undoubted  evidence  exists  thai 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  once  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men 
greatly  superior  in  civilization  and  the  arts,  to  the  wandering  tribes 
whom  the  first  Europeans  encountered.  How  and  when  this 
unknown  race  passed  away  will  probably  never  be  ascertained. 

If  the  early  history  of  this  country  is  obscure,  that  which  follows 
the  epoch  of  discovery  is  sufficiently  distinct.    The  foundationa 
of  the  American  republics  were  laid  in  the  day-time  of  science 
and  intellect.    There  is  no  dark  age  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.     The  founders  were  generally  educated  and  lettered  men, 
who,  though  in  many  instances  differing  from  each  other  on  points 
of  theology,  were  alike  in  their  attachment  to  freedom,  and  to  that 
universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  which  freedom  is  best  sup- 
ported.    When  the  settlement  of  the  United  States  commenced, 
the  art  of  printing  had  just  begun  to  feel  and  put  forth  its  strength. 
The    press,  although    occasionally   restricted   by   the   arbitrarv 
edicts  of  the  British  government,  has  shed  a  broad  and  certain 
light  upon  all  the  actions  of  our  ancestors,  and  left  their  posterity 
little  to  desire  on  the  score  of  information  respecting  them.     From 
the  year  1497^  when  the  continent  of  North  America  was  first 
seen  by  Europeans,  more  than  a  century  elapsed  before  any  per- 
manent  settlement  was  effected  on  its  shores.    The  greater  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  east  of  Florida,  was  originally 
called  Virginia,  in  honour  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  vir]^ 
queen,  as  poets  and  courtiers  styled  her ;  who,  following  the  prac- 
tice of  other  European  monarchs,  granted  large  tracts  of  country, 
without  respect  to  die  rights  of  the  aboriginal  possessors.     The 
earliest  settlement,  in  pursuance  of  these  grants,  was  made  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Virginia,  in  I6O7,  under  the 
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authority  of  James  I.     Seven  years  afterwards  a  colony  of  Diitcii 
commenced  a  settlement  upon  the  present  island  of  New  York, 
and  retained  possession  until  1664,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  an 
armament  fitted  out  by  Charles  II.     Massachusetts  was  settled 
in  1 620,  by  a  body  of  Puritans  from  England.    The  next  settle- 
anent,  in  order  of  time,  was  that  of  Delaware,  by  the  Swedes. 
Oxmecticut  and  Maryland  were  colonized  contemporaneously ; 
*the  former  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  in  1633  ;  the  latter 
l>y  m  party  of  Roman  Catholics  from  England,  under  Lord  Baltt* 
more.     Religious  persecution  drove  a  number  of  persons  from 
Massachusetts,  and  led  to  the  founding  of  Rhode  island,  in  1635. 
New  Hampshire  was  settled  in  1637,  principally  from  the  same 
cause.     In  1663,  some  of  the  Virginian  settlers  laid  the  foundation 
of  North  Carolina,  which  was  followed  by  the  settlement  of  South 
Carolina,  in  1670.     New  Jersey,  on  which  the  Dutch  aud  Swedes 
had  made  partial  settlements  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
not  effectually  colonised  until  after  the  year  1670.     In  Pennsyl- 
vania also  a  small  body  of  Swedes  had  planted  themselves  at  au 
early  period.    The  settlement  increased  slowly,  until  the  arrival, 
in  1681,  of  William  Penn,  with  a  numerous  company  of  Quakers, 
whom  the  prospect  of  relief  from  persecution  induced  to  emigrate. 
The  last  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  states  was  Georgia,  founded 
in  1 732,  by  general  Oglethorpe. 

The  history  of  all  new  colonies  is  necessarily  one  of  hardship 
and  suffering.    In  the  case  of  most  of  the  American  settlements, 
however,  the  ordinary  evils  were  augmented  by  the  vindictive 
hostility  of  the  natives,  who  saw  uith  indignation  the  tide  of 
Christian  dominion  gradually  overflowing  their  land,  and  who  used 
^very  means  that  nature  had  supplied  them  with,  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  wave.     Their  most  sagacious  chiefs,  from  Philip  of 
f  okanoket  to  Tecumseh,  have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  different 
bribes  in  a  common  purpose  of  opposition,  but  without  much 
success.     The  superior  arts  of  the  Europeans  generally  triumphed 
Sn  the  engagements  of  bodies  of  men ;  but  it  was  in  the  surprisal 
aEind  assault  .upon  individuals  or  families  that  Indian  hostility  was 
most  effective.    The  settlements  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  and  Virginia,  especially,  were  for  a  great  number  of 
^ars  the  theatres  of  sanguinary  conflicts.     In  Rhode   Island, 
Pennsylvania,  and  IVllaryland,  a  system  of  policy  more  humane 
and  prudent  conciliated  the  savages,  and  advanced  the  prosperity 
of  the  settlements.     Another  fruitful  source  of  disauiet  to  the  colo- 
nies was  the  adjoining  settlements  in  Canada.      The  British  and 
French  provinces,  which  would  otherwise,  it  is  probable,  have  re- 
mained at  peace  with  each  other,  were  compelled  to  take  part  in  the 
unceasing  wars  of  the  mother  countries,  and  wasted  their  young 
strength  in  supporting  projects  of  European  aggrandizement,  in 
which  they  themselves  were  but  remotely  interested.  This  grievance 
fell  with  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  colonies  of  New  York  and 
New  England.  The  influence  which  the  governors  of  Canada  have 
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always  possessed  over  the  Indians,  enabled  the  French  to  direct 
the  full  force  of  savage  hostility  against  the  English  colonists,  (as 
the  British,  since  their  possession  of  Canada,  have  done  ag^ainst 
the  United  States.)  The  frontiers  tvere,  during  every  war,  m 
scene  of  desolation  and  bloodshed.  The  colonists  saw,  that  no- 
thing  short  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Canada  would 
be  sufficient  to  ensure  their  repose.  They  devised  frequent  plans 
for  the  conquest  of  that  province,  and  urgently  called  on  the 
British  government  for  assistance.  The  aid  they  received  was 
feebly  and  reluctantly  given.  In  I69O,  commissioners  from  the 
eastern  and  middle  colonies  met  at  New  York,  to  concert  mea-* 
sures  for  an  expedition  against  the  French  colonies.  The  enter- 
prise failed,  through  the  tardiness  of  the  British  admiral.  Similar 
attempts  were  made  in  169^  and  1 696,  but  from  similar  causes 
they  also  were  unsuccessful.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  colonies  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  repose.  The 
renewal  of  the  war  in  Europe,  however,  brought  upon  them 
again  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  and  French  hostility.  New 
York  and  New  England  had  previously  been  the  chief  theatre  of 
Indian  incursions;  but  the  extension  of  their  settlements  on  the 
Ohio  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  of  leading  the  savages  against 
the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  colo* 
nies  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  equally  harassed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  Spaniards  and 
southern  Indians.  In  the  year  1745,  a  resolute  and  successful 
attack  was  made  upon  the  strong  fort  of  Louisbourg,  in  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton,  by  a  small  body  of  New  Englanders,  headed  by 
William  Pepperell,  a  merchant  of  Boston. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  colonies  were  for  a 
short  period  unmolested,  until  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the 
two  nations  to  lands  in  the  Ohio  produced  another  contest.  To 
enable  themselves  more  effectually  to  resist  their  enemies,  some 
of  the  colonies  proposed  about  this  time  the  formation  of  a  federal 
government,  to  be  administered  by  a  grand  council  chosen  by  the 
provincial  assemblies.  The  British  ministry,  however  refused  to 
accede  to  the  project,  without  such  modifications  as  would  have 

S'ven  them  the  absolute  control  over  the  general  congress ;  and 
e  Colonies  being  equally  averse  to  this  alteration,  the  plan  was 
abandoned.  The  year  1755  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
defeat  of  the  British*  general  Braddock,  whose  army  was  saved 
from  entire  ruin  by  the  skill  of  Washington,  then  a  colonel  of  pro* 
vincial  militia,  and  by  the  courage  of  the  colonial  troops.  Id 
1758,  fort  Duquesne,  now  Pittsburg,  was  taken  by  the  British  and 
provincial  troops.  Louisbourg,  which  had  been  restored  to 
France,  was  also  taken :  and  the  tide  of  success  set  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  British,  that  in  the  succeeding  years  Quebec  and 
the  whole  of  Canada  were  conquered.  The  American  colonies, 
now  relieved  in  a  great  measure  from  a  state  of  harassing  warfare, 
be|^  to  acquire  with  rapidity  wealth  and  population.     Their 
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ittph^ed  oonditioo  attrteted  the  notice  of  the  mother  country ; 
Mh>^  forgetful  that  the  colonies  had  struggled  ahnost  unaided 
Atough  Am  difficulties^  many  of  which  difficulties  bad  arisen 
fiom  her  absurd  and  oppressive  regulations,  assumed  the  credit  , 
of  their  thrivmg  appearance,  and  resolved  to  provide  some  remu- 
Kimtion  for  her  fancied  exertions  in  their  behalf. 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  laboured  at  this  time  Under  a 
load  of  taxation,  part  of  which  burden  they  determined  to  transfer 
to  the  Americans.    The  first  step  taken  in  pursuance  of  this  Yeso- 
lation,  was  to  impose  a  stamp  duty  on  instruments  of  writing  exe- 
cuted in  the  provinces.    An  act  wab  accordingly  passed  to  this 
effect  by  the  British  parliament,  in  1765.     It  was  resisted  from 
the  first  moment  by  the  colonies.    Delegates  from  the  several 
provinces  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  who  with  great  unanimity 
qpeed  upon  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  a  statement  of  their 
grievances.    The  people  at  large  entered  into  associations  agunst 
the  importation  of  British  manufactures,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  previous  depenJance  for  clothing  upon  England,  were  ad« 
hered  .to  almost  universally.    This  determined  resolution  com- 
pelled the  British  ministry  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  act.    The 
concession  was  received  with  ^titude,  and  for  a  short  period 
tnnquillity  and  prosperity  prevailed.    The  intention  of  subjecting 
the  colonies  to  the  payment  of  taxes  was  not,  however,  abandoned. 
In  1767,  an  act  was  passed,  laying  duties  on  certain  articles  im- 
ported into  the  colonies.    The  latter,  equally  determikied  in  their 
resolution  not  to  submit  to  what  they  righdy  deemed  an  oppres- 
sive and  unlawful  measure,  refused  to  r^ognise  the  right.    The 
British  government  at  length  repealed  all  the  duties,  except  those 
upon  tea.    To  counteract  the  design  of  collecting  this  duty,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  im- 
port or  consume  the  article.     For  some  time  matters  remained  in 
suspense,  without  any  direct  opposition  to  the  laws.     At  lengthy 
a  large  quantity  of  tea  being  sent  to  Boston,  it  was  seized  by  the 
people  and  thrown  into  the  sea.     When  intelligence  of  this  pro- 
ceeding reached  England,  measures  of  the^most  vindictive  cha- 
racter were  resolved  upon.    An  act  was  passed  for  closing  the 
Jort  of  Boston,  and  other  acts  directed  against  the  charter  of 
[assachusetts,  evincing  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
Which,  if  submitted  to,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
America*    The  flame  of  indignation  broke  forth  in  all  parts  of  the 
Continent.    Even  those  provinces  the  most  remote  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  which  had  experienced  practically  none  of  the  evils 
of  which  that  province  complained,  were  zealous  and  ardent  in 
the  common  cause.     Massachusetts  assembled  a  provincial  con- 
fess, voted  to  raise  men  and  money,  and  recoHnmended  a  general 
^Bsendbly  of  the  provinces  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia.    According 
to  this  recoflunendation,  a  congress  of  delegates  convened  in 
August,  1774;  and,  after  approving  of  the  proceedings  in  Massa- 
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chu4ett8|  and  pledging  themaelve*  not  to  import  fron^  or  exporl 
Great  Britain,  concluded  their  session  by  addressing  an  aans 
and  firm,  but  respectful,  remonstrance  to  the  British  gofofiVM 
The  latter,  still  resolving  to  force  the  colonies  to  submifsi«N|y  A 
over  a  large  additional  military  force,  and  passed  laws  restnoBi 
the  trade  of  all  the  colonies,  except  North  Carolin 
and  New  York.    By  this  exception  they  hoped  to 
union  among  the  provinces :  but  the  expectation  was 
colonies  spurned  an  advantage  offered  to  them  at  tl 
their  sisters.    In  the  mean  time  warlike  preparations 
ill  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  on  the  British  side,  ant 
perceived  that  a  contest  was  unavoidable. 

Lexington  in  Massachusetts  was  the  scene  of  the 
between  the  Americans  and  English.    Some  military 
been  deposited  at  Concord,  about  eighteen  miles  f 
General  Gage,  the  British  commander,  sent  a  bod 

fulars,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1776|  to  obtain  possess 
utelligeiice  of  their  intentions  had  previously  reached 
and  the  alarm  was  given  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
guns.    At  Lexington  the  British  fell  in  with  a  so 
seventy  militia  men,  upon  whom  they  fired,  and  killc 
wounded  several.   The  fire  was  returned  by'  the  milii 
retreated.     At  Concord  the  British  found  another  pa 
upon  whom  they  again  fired.     Having  succeeded  ] 
the  stores,  they  commenced  their  retreat,  in  the  progi 
they  were  reinforced  by  Lord  Percy,  with  900  men. 
retreat  the  Americans  kept  up  a  constant  fire ;  am 
British  party  effected  their  return  to  Boston«  it  was  ' 
273,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.     A  strong  i 
arrived  soon  afterwards  from  England,  and  was  pi 
tioned  in  the  town  of  Boston,  while  the  New  £r 
occupied  different  posts  in  the  vicinity.    An  import! 
called  Bunker's  Bill,  near  Boston,  was  taken  posse 
•  partial  entrenchments  were  thrown  up  by  the  provin 
night  of  tlie  I6tb  of  June.    The  number  of  militia  ( 
whom  the  post  was  occupied,  was  about  1500.    A 
next  day  a  body  of  three  thousand  British  regulan 
dislodge  them.    The  provincials  reserved  their  £ 
British  had  approached  to  within  one  hundred  yards 
when  they  discharged  it  with  such  destructive  efi 
column  retreated  in  the  utmost  confusion.     Twice 
disciplined  patriots  put  to  flight  a  body  of  veteran 
their  own  number.     At  the  third  onset,  the  powder 
ricans  began  to  fail,  their  position  was  raked  by  the      .^^  ^xA^ 
British  field-pieces,  their  redoubt  was  assailed  on  tliree  si^ 
once,  and,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  bayon^^ 
the  British  with  the  buts  of  their  dischai^ed  guns,  they  were^ 
pelled  lo  abandon  the  posU    Their  r€;treat  was  effiKned  ii\  »« 
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p  Ofer  CiMurleston  neck.    In  this  giorioua  action  the  Ame- 

•  kiUed  or  wounded  upwards  of  1000  of  the  enemj.   Their 

loss  did  not  exceed  400,  but  among  the  killed  was  General 

Miy  whose  death  was  greatly  and  universally  lamented. 

he  Continental  Congress,  which  convened  aeain  at  Philaddi- 

the  1 0th  of  May,  now  determined  to  raise  forces  in  the 

v      Jie  United  Colonies.     On  the  15th  of  June,  they  unani- 

ected  George  Washington,  then  a  member  from  Virgi* 

nander-in-chief  of  the  troops.     On  the  2d  of  July,  he 

I         Cambridge,  and  took  command  of  the  forces  stationed 

.        Vith  these  undisciplined  troops,  ill  supplied  with  the 

■v      I  of  war,  Washington  undertook  the  siege  or  rather  the 

of  Boston.    Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  a  gallant  but 

apt  was  made  upon  Canada,  by  a  body  of  provincials, 

nerals  Montgomery  and  Arnold.    The  former  invaded 

y  the  lakes,  while  the  latter  ascended  the  Kennebec,  and 

larch  through  the  wilderness,  during  which  the  men 

t  excessive  toils  and  privations,  they  succeeded  in  reach* 

3C.     Here  they  found  themselves  without  the  means  of 

in  a  regular  siege,  and  after  a  month's  delay,  they  at- 

o  carry  the  place  by  escalade.    Two  attacks  were  made 

y  Montgomery  and  Arnold.     The  former  was  killed 

antly  leading  his  men.    The  latter  was  wounded.    Many 

lericans  were  killed  or  captured,  after  a  great  display  of 

nd  the  remainder  were  driven  from  the  walls.     The 

iras  then  abandoned,  and  the  survivors  with  dii&culty 

he  United  States.    The  British  remained  in  possession 

t  until  March,  1776,  when  they  embarked  on  board  of  the 

sailed  for  Halifax.   General  Washington  then  moved  his 

.thward,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  New  York. 

these  affairs  were  in  progress,  Congress  had  vainly  at- 

to  obtain  a  repeal  of  those  edicts  which  the  British  go« 

;  had  directed  against  the  freedom  of  America.     They 

1  themselves  to  the  king,  to  the  parliament,  and  to^  the 

Finding  their  remonstrances  fruitless,  these  illustrious 

ins,  than  whom  none  of  loftier  spirit  or  more  steadfast 

er  upheld  the  liberties  of  a  country,  declared  the  colonies 

independent,  and  established  a  general  government.   This 

ict  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776. 

e  2dd  of  August,  British  troops  to  the  number  of  24,000, 

ded  by  Sir  William  Howe»  landed  on  Long  Island,  about 

es  from  New  York.     The  American  forces  at  this  time 

d  in  number  to  about  17,000,  and  those  principally  raw 

A  partial  engagement  took  place'near  Brooklyn,  on  the 

,  lu  which  the  British,  by  their  numbers  and  discipline,  were 

rious.     Washington,  deeming  it  inexpedient  to  risk  a  general 

f,  retired  from  New  York  Island,  which  was  entered  by  the 

B  M 
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British  on  the  14th  of  September.    The  retreat  of  the  Americttfll 
was  continued  through  Jersey  and  across  the  Delaware  into  Penn-* 
fl^Ivania.  Fort  Washington^  die  only  post  left  on  New  York  Island^ 
was  attacked  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  surrendered,  after  ao 
obstinate  resistance.    The  garrison,  consisting  of  2700  men,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Fort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  op-'   ]* 
posite,  was  also  taken,  but  the  garrison  effected  their  escape.     In    ' 
addition  to  these  misfortunes,  great  numbers  of  the  militia,  whose 
term  of  service  had  expired,  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the 
remainder  were  dispirited  by  the  success  of  the  enemy,  and  deati* 
Uite  of  almost  every  article  of  comfort.    The  British  pursued  with 
rapidity,  but  were  unable  to  reach  the  Delaware  before  the  re- 
treating army  had  crossed.    The  pursuit  was  then  givea  up^  aad 
the  mam  body  of  the  enemy  cantoned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river« 
During  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter  of  1776,  the  prospecit 
of  the  United  States  wore  a  most  gloomy  aspect.     The  once 
formidable  army  of  Washington  Mas  reduced,  by  desertion,  dis* 
ease,  and  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  to  a  handful  of 
half-naked  and  disheartened  men ;  while  the  invaders  were  na* 
merous,  well  organized,  and  flushed  with  success.    The  idea  of 
submission   was,  however,  spumed  both  by  Congress  and  tb^ 
army;  and  the  enterprise  of  Washington  soon  gave  a  brighter  aspect 
to  affairs.     Detachments  of  Hessian  troops  had  been  stationed  at 
Trenton,  BordeHtown,and  Princeton.   Upon  one  or  more  of  these 
points  he  resolved  to  make  an  attack.    Accordingly,  on  Chriatmat 
eve  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  surprised  the  post  at  Trenton^  and, 
after  a  short  resistance^  took  1000  prisoners.     A  few  daya  after- 
wards, having  sent  his  prisoners  to  Philadelphia,  he  eluded  the 
ynain  body  of  the  British,  captured  or  destroyed  a  large  party  at 
Princeton,  and  finally  compelled  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  prii^ 
cipal  part  of  New  Jersey.      During  the  spring  of  1777,  his 
masterly  manoeuvres  prevented  the  enemy,  though  possessing  a 
vastly  superior  force,  from  advancing  to  Philadelphia  by  land* 
General  Howe  therefore  changed  his  pla^  of  operations,  and  de- 
termined to  attack  the  city  from  the  south.     He  sailed  for  the 
Chesapeake,  and  landed  at  the  head  of  Elk.      Washington,  aa 
soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  was  known, 
pushed  forward  with  his  army,  and  fronted  the  enemy  at  Chad's 
Ford,  on  the  Brandy  wine.    The  British,  not  daring  to  attack  the 
Americans  in  front,  crossed  at  a  ford  higher  up,  and  assailed  the 
right  of  Washington's  army.     After  a  short  but  warm  contest,  the 
Aiucricans  retreated,  with  the  loss  of  1200  men,  the  British  ipraif 
atiout  half  that  number.     Washington,  convinced  by  the  resuh  of 
this  engagement,  that  general  batdes  were  to  be  avoided  in  the 
undisciplined  state  of  his  army,  now  left  Philadelphia  to  its  &te« 
On  the  26tl^of  September,  Sir  William  Howe  entered  the  ci^- 
^JiiB  army  was  principally  stationed  at  Gcrmantown,  about  sui 
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firom  Philadelphia*  Washington,  whose  lofty  spirit  waa 
discouraged  by  adverse  fortune,  determined  to  make  an 
upon  this  post.  The  plan  was  well  conceived,  bat  acci- 
deatal  causes  rendered  it  unsuccessful.  A  severe  action  took 
shce.  in  which  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  double  that  of  the 
Bfilish. 

Daring  the  progress  of  these  operations,  events  had  occurred 
in  die  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  eminently  beneficial  to 
American  cause.     For  the  purpose  of  opening  a  communica- 
between  New  York  and  Canada,  and  cutting  off  the  inter- 
Between  the  eastern  and  southern  states,  a  force  of  up* 
of  10,000  men,  under  general  Burgoyne,  advanced  by  way 
of  Lake  Champlain  towards  Albany,  in  June,  1777*     Their  first 
Dperations  were  highly  successful.     Ticonderoga,  garrisoned  by 
■Pa¥0  5000  men,  surrendered  after  a  short  siege ;  and,  notwith- 
■tnnding  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  provincials,  Bur- 
gojne  reached  the  Hudson,* within  36  miles  of  Albany.  The  aspect 
ciff  mStars,  however,  soon  changed.    The  American  army,  under 
General  Gates,  was  stationed  in  his  front,  and  the  patriotism  of 
die  people  rendered  supplies  of  provisions  very  precarious.    A 
body  of  Hessians,  in  number  about  500,  which  had  been  des- 
pntoied  by  Burgoyne  to  seize  some  stores  of  provisions  at  Ben- 
nington, was  attacked  by  General  Starke,  with  about  an  equal 
Bomber  of  the  neighbouring  militia.     The  greater  part  of  the 
Hcasian  detachment  was  captured,   and  many  were   killed  or 
wonnded.     A  reinforcement,  which  was  sent  by  Bui^oyne,  met 
with  the  same  fate  from  the  hands  of  these  gallant  yeomanry. 
After  vainly  endeavouring  to  retreat,  and  after  two  actions,  in 
which  his  best  troops  were  defeated  by  the  Americans,  General 
Bnrgoyne  surrendered  his  whole  army,  at  Saratoga,  on  the  17th 
of  October.    This  memorable  event  proved  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  independence.     It  gave  confidence  to 
the  people,  afforded  a  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect  upon  the  dispositions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments.    Soon  after  the  intelligence  reached  Europe,  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
in  pursuance  of  which  a  fleet  and  army  were  despatched  to  the  as 
sistance  of  the   Americans.      Fortunately  for  the   British,   the 
French  fleet  had  an  unusually  long  passage  to  the  Delaware ; 
otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  Sir  William  Howe's  army,  which 
continued  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  until  June,  1778,  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Burgoyne's.     The  preceding  winter  had 
been  spent  by  Washington  and  his  army  in  a  hutted  encampmertt 
at  Valley  Forge.     Here  they  endured,  with  the  most  heroic  forti- 
tude, sufferings  and  privations  under  a  small  part  of  which  mere 
mercenaries  would  have  sunk.     Their  stubborn  resolution  bore 
them  out;  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  British,  they  advanced  with 
aUcrity  in  pursuit.    Their  numbers  and  state  of  discipline,  howr 
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ever^  were  not  such  as  to  authorize  Washington  to  lead  them  int 
a  general  ei^agement ;  and,  except  at  Monmoulhi  when  a  PArtii 
action  took  place,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Americans,  the  Britii 
reached  New  York  without  much  loss.  During  the  remainder  c 
the  jear  1778,  no  other  event  of  importance  occurred,  than  m 
attempt  on  Rhode  Island  by  the  Americans,  under  General  SiiU 
Tan ;  which  failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  promised  co-operatio 
on  the  part  of  the  French  admiral. 

The  year  1779  was  chiefly  passed  by  the  British  in  marandaai 
excursions.  Plunder  and  revenge  appeared  to  be  their  obijcct 
and  havoc,  and  misery,  and  desolation  marked  their  fooCstepi 
Their  excesses  awakened  a  fierce  spirit  of  resentment  in  the  Amor 
can  people,  and  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  republican  army.  Tb 
principal  operations  of  the  hostile  armies  were  in  the  souther 
states.  Savannah  was  captured  by  the  enemy ;  but  an  attemfi 
on  Charleston  was  gallantly  repulsed.  The  only  event  of  impon 
ance  in  the  north,  was  the  capture  of  the  strong  post  at  Sume 
Point,  which  was  carried  by  assault  by  a  small  party  of  Ameii 
cans,  headed  by  the  gallant  General  Wayne. 

In  17B0,  the  war  was  continued  with  vigour  in  the  soutlu  i 
large  force  was  despatched  by  the  British  to  Carolina.  Charlei 
ton  vftLS  compelled  to  surrender,  and  a  great  part  of  the  coimtr 
overrun  by  the  invaders.  To  relieve  the  inhabitants,  Coogret 
despatched  General  Gates  with  a  respectable  force.  He  unfos 
tunately  resolved  to  fight  a  general  action,  and  was  totally  defeate 
by  Lord  Comwallis,  at  Camden,  where  many  brave  and  fiuthfii 
soldiers  perished.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Genen 
Greene,  whose  talents  soon  restored  hope  to  the  Americans.  B 
dint  of  great  exertions,  he  collected  together  the  appearance  of  m 
army,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  head  against  the  Britoi 
In  September  of  this  year,  a  traitorous  attempt  on  the  part  a 
General  Arnold  to  deliver  up  the  important  post  of  West  Poin 
to  the  British,  was  fortunately  counteracted.  Arnold  escaped  V 
the  enemy ;  but  Major  Andre,  a  British  officer,  the  accoroplic 
of  his  treason,  was  taken,  and  deservedly  hanged. 

In  January,  17B1,  a  brilliant  victory  was  obtained  by  Genert 
Morgan,  at  the  Cowpens,  with  an  army  inferior  in  force  to  tk 
British,  and  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  militia.  Tbe  firitiah 
however,  triumphed  over  the  Americans,  in  a  battle  foughit  at  Gail 
ford,  in  March ;  but  the  victory  was  dearly  bought.  ComwaKi 
shortly  afterwards  moved  his  army  into  Virginia,  and  Greene  re 
turned  to  South  Carolina;  where,  after  suffering  a  partial  cbcd 
near  Camden,  he  gained  a  decisive  and  glorious  victory,  at  Eotai 
Springs.  Comwallis  in  the  mean  time  having  received  reinforce 
ments,  marched  to  York  Town  in  Virginia,  where  he  threw  n| 
entrenchments.  Washington,  who  with  the  French  army  had  beat 
threatening  New  York,  suddenly  broke  up  his  encampment,  anc 
marched  to  the  south,  to  attack  Comwallis.     The  Chesapeake  wai 
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Uockadsd  by  the  French  fleet;  and  on  the  SOth  of  September,  the 
■inlim  nt  of  the  British  posts  took  place.  After  a  siege  of  seven- 
litn  days,  in  the  course  of  which  several  of  the  British  out-posts 
vara  cArried  by  assault,  their  whole  army,  amounting  to  upwards 
flf  ITyOOO  men,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.     This  event  was 
dcciahre  of  the  contest.    An  expedition  against  New  London  was 
■ade,  by  a  force  under  Arnold,  to  whom  the  British  had  given  a 
command;  but  nothing  further  of  importance  occurred  during 
ttie  remainder  of  the  war.     The  British  government,  finding  that 
all  its  efforts  to  reduce  its  former  colonies  to  submission  were  in- 
effectual, reluctantly  acknowledged  their  independence,  by  a  treaty 
'  on  tfae^Sd  of  September,  178S. 


2.  From  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783  to  1822. 

7hs  successful  issue  of  a  conflict  with  so  powerful  a  nati(m 
mm  Grreat  Britain,  was  highly  flattering  to  the  national  pride  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  them  an  elevated  rank  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.    The  mere  establishment  of  their 
independence,  however,  they  soon  found  was  far  from  being  suf* 
ficeot  to  ensure  their  prosperity.     The  expenses  of  the  war  had 
created  a  debt  of  many  millions,  which  remained  to  be  paid ;  an 
excessive  issue  of  paper  currency  had  taken  place,  and  produced 
the  necessary  consequeuces  upon  the  public  wealth  and  morals ; 
and  the  system  of  confederation,  which,  even  witli  the  enthusiasm 
by  which  it  was  upheld  during  the  war,  had  been  found  ineflicient, 
now^  when  the  impulse  arising  from  a  common  danger  no  longer 
operated,  became  merely  a  nominal  bond.    The  recommendations 
of  Congress,  though  supported  by  the  most  cogent  reasons,  were 
geaerally  disregarded:  the  country  was  drained  of  its  specie  to  pay 
iSor  foreign  goods ;  the  value  of  the  public  stock  sunk  to  two  shillings 
in  the  pound,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  funds  to  pay  the  in* 
teiest;  and  every  thing  indicated  a  dissolution  of  the  confederacy 
and  approaching  anarchy.     This  alarming  state  of  things  excited 
ia  the  friends  of  order  an  earnest  desire  for  a  change  in  the  con< 
federation.     At  the  instance  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  com- 
aiissioners  from  five  of  the  states  assembled  at  Annapolis,  in  1786; 
who,  having  taken  the  subject  of  the  commercial  diflSculties  into 
conaideration,  proposed  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  each  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  confederation.     On  the  19lh  of  May, 
ITS?*  they  convened  at  Philadelphia ;  and,  on  the  1 7th  of  Septem- 
ber, laid  before  Congress  the  result  of  their  labours.  They  declared 
that  in  all  tlieir  deliberations  they  had  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
cooaolidation  of  the  union  in  which  is  involved  the  public  pros- 
perity and  safety,  anil  they  expressed  an  ardent  wish  that  the  con- 
stitution they  had  formed  mi^ht  promote  the  lasting  welfare,  and 
secure  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  country  so  dear  to  all. 
These  views  and  desires  were  happily  accomplished.     By  that 
idmirable  constitution^  the  ties  of  union  between  the  states  were 
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dmva  ek>iiy,  the  republic  wm  rendered  more  formidable  to  odier 
natioDS^  and  the  general  government  gained  the  requiaite  power 
and  aodiority  in  its  internal  concemSy  without  drawing  too  largelj 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Public  opinion,  however,  was 
divided  on  the  question  of  its  adoption  or  rejection.  The  subiect 
was  discussed  with  great  warmth  and  ability  on  either  aide*  Coo* 
ventions  were  called  in  each  state.  In  some  the  rati6cation  of  die 
constitution  was  obtained  with  diflSculty,  and  it  was  not  finallj 
adopted  by  the  little  state  of  Rhode  Island  until  after  the  lapse  oif 
two  years.  Eleven  states  having  ratified  it|  the  government  went 
into  operation  in  1789. 

However  discordant  the  opinions  of  the  American  public  in 
•relation  to  th^  constitution,  there  was  but  oue  sentiment  with 
regard  to  the  individual  by  whom  the  office  of  president  should  be 
first  filled.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  by  whom  tbo  liberties 
of  the  country  had  been  vindicated  in  the  field,  and  who,  at  the 
close  of  the  contest,  had  retired  to  private  life,  without  a  stain  upon 
the  purity  of  bis  character.     Washington  was  unanimously  chosen 

! resident,  and  accepted  the  office  with  unfeigned  reluctance, 
ohn  Adams  was  chosen  vice-president.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
the  new  system  of  government,  admmistered  as  it  was  by  such  men, 
was  soon  perceived.  Trade  revived,  confidence  was  restored,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  sensibly  improved.  During  the  war 
that  arose  out  of  the  French  revolution,  the  United  States  remained 
neutral.  The  wise  policy  of  Washington  discouraged  all  proceed- 
ings tending  to  involve  the  country  in  a  contest  with  either  party. 
The  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  were  warmly 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  rrance,  and  would  have  urged  the  nation 
into  hostilities  with  England.  The  neutral  course  pursued  by  the 
government  met  with  opposition ;  and  increased  the  hostility  of  the 
two  parties,  which,  under  the  names  of  republicans  and  federalists, 
have  so  long  divided  the  nation.  In  consequence  of  the  hostitity 
of  the  Indians,  who,  after  defeating  General  St.  Clair,  were  finally 
routed  and  dispersed  by  General  Wayne,  some  additional  regi- 
ments were  raised,  to  support  which  an  excise  was  laid  on  whisky. 
An  insurrection  broke  out  in  some  of  the  western  counties  of" 
Pennsylvania,  which,  however,  the  energy  and  prudence  of  the 
government  soon  suppressed.  Washington  was  unanimously  re-' 
elected  to  the  presidency  in  1799;  and,  on  the  approach  of  th^ 
period  at  which  this  second  term  expired,  declined  a  reflection  in 
a  forewell  letter,  which  breathes  the  purest  patriotism  and  the 
vrarmest  affection  for  his  beloved  country.  He  was  succeeded  ai 
office  by  John  Adams,  a  distinguished  actor  in  the  revolution. 
During  his  presidency,  the  French  revolutionary  government 
disappointed  m  the  object  of  engaging  the  United  States  in  the 
war  with  England,  pursued  a  course  of  insult  and  aareasina 
towards  them,  which  ended  in  actual  hostilities.  The  American 
administration  had  forborne  ibr  a  long  time,  but  at  lsngth.adc^ls4 
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■Mcaisiet  of  retsUation  tod  defence.  A  pnm^ianal  armj  of 
regular  troops  was  established,  and  the  navy  was  increased  by 
several  frigates.  Washington  was  appoiiited  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  senate  Lieutenant-General  and  ConimandeNin- 
chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States.  This  illustrious  citizen 
died  shortly  afterwards,  leaving  behind  the  character  of  the  most 
pure  and  feultless  of  patriots.  When  information  of  his  death 
reached  Congress,  resolutions  expressive  of  the  national  grief  for  a 
public  loss  were  adopted  ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  wear  crape  for  thirty  days,  a  measure 
ivhich  was  universally  adopted.  *  Hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  France  continued  only  a  few  months,  and  were  alto* 
gether  confined  to  the  ocean.  Two  severe  and  well-fought  actions 
look  place  between  frigates,  in  both  of  which  the  Americans  were 
victorious ;  the  first  between  the  firigate  Constellation  of  38  guns, 
and  the  French  frigate  L'Insurgente  of  about  equal  force,  in  which 
the  latter  was  captured;  the  second  was  between  the  same  Ameri- 
can fri(|ate  and  Lar  Vengeance,  of  superior  force,  which  made  her 
escape  m  the  night,  after  having,  it  was  believed,  struck  her  colours, 
la  1801,  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  administration  of  public 
«iffiurs.  The  republican  party  having  become  the  majority,  sue* 
needed  in  elevating  their  candidate,  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  the  presi-^ 
^dcncy,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams.  During  the  first  term  «f  his 
official  career,  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  singular  d^ree  of  com- 
^nercial  prosperity,  while  the  benefits  of  free  institutions  were  visible 
'in  the  elevated  character  and  happy  condition  of  the  people.  The 
JEoropean  war,  a  cessation  of  which  had  taken  place,  was  renewed, 
after  a  short  breathing  time,  in  1805.  The  pnncipal  belUgerents, 
whose  wide-spread  schemes  of  hostility  towards  each  other  had,  dur» 
ing  the  administration  of  preceding  presidents,  occasionally  depre- 
dated on  neutrals;  began,  about  1806,  to  display  a  more  offensive 
demeanour.  By  their  neutral  position  the  United  States  had  gained 
a  great  accession  of  wealth,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  English, 
who  saw  them  becoming  the  carriers  of  produce  between  France 
and  h^r  colonies.  To  counteract  this  commerce  the  law  of  nations 
was  disregarded,  and  neutral  rights  violated  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. For  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  entire  trade  with  France, 
they  declared  tne  greater  part  of  the  French  coast  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  without  pursuing  the  ancient  mode  of  stationing  a  naval 
armament  to  enforce  it.  The  emperor  Napoleon  retaliated  by  an 
edict  of  a  similar  nature,  the  execution  of  which  was  evidently  im- 
practicable in  the  state  of  the  French  marine.  The  English  then 
issued  their  memorable  orders  in  council,  by  which  they  presumed 
to  forbid  any  trade  whatever  with  France  or  her  dependencies; 
and  in  a  subsequent  decree  Napdieon  declared  all  neutral  vessels 
denationalized  which  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  visited  by  an 
Xi^lish  vessel  of  war.  in  these  hostile  proceedings  the  Englisli 
wrere  plainly  the  aggressors.    They  had,  besides,  outraged  the 
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natioiial  digmty  of  the  United  Statte  by  an  onproToked  attack 
upon  the  fiigate  Cheaapeake;  by  the  frequent  impreasmenl  of 
American  seamen;  and  by  the  hostile  and  insulting  demeanour  of 
their  vessals  of  war  stationed  at  the  mouths  of  the  American  bar* 
hours  to  enforce  their  orders  in  council*  Remonstrances  were 
tried  in  vain  ;  and  Congress  resolved  that  the  nation  could  not 
submit^  without  a  surrender  of  independence.  The  country  was 
not,  however^  prepared  for  war :  and  although  the  aggressions  of 
the  Euglish  far  surpassed  those  of  France  in  vidence  and  magni- 
tude^ yet  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  latter  could  not  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  A  system  of  restrictions  upon  commerce,  which 
should  operate  towards  both  belligerents,  was  therefore  attempted. 
In  December,  1807>  an  ^nbargo  was  laid  on  all  American  vessels, 
the  restrictions  of  which  were  enforced  by  several  subsequent  acts. 
After  the  experience  of  upwards  of  a  year,  and  whcib  it  was  sup* 
posed  by  many  that  thb  measure  was  producing  the  desired  effect 
m  Europe,  Congress,  yielding  to  the  earnest  petitions  of  the  com- 
mercial interest,  repealed  the  embargo  law,  and  substituted  an  act 
interdicting  the  commercial  intercourse  with  both  Great  Britain 
and  France ;  but  giving  to  the  president  authority  to  remove  the 
restrictioD  in  case  of  an  amicable  arrangement.  In  the  year  1809, 
Mr.  Jefferson  having  declined  a  re-election,  James  Madisoo  was 
chosen  president,  and,  at  the  same  time,  George  Clinton  was  re- 
chosen  vice-president  In  April  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
Erskine,  the  British  minister,  by  which  the  latter  engaged,  on  the 
part  of  his  government,  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  orders,  and 
the  president  consented  on  the  other  hand  to  the  renewal  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The  British 
government,  however,  did  not  thinl  proper  to  ratify  this  act  of 
their  minister,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  concluded  without 
sufficient  authority.  The  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was 
consequently  renewed.  Mr.  Erskine  was  succeeded  in  his  func** 
tions  of  ambassador  by  Jackson,  memorable  for  having  been  the 
diplomatist  at  the  attack  upon  Copenhagea.  This  person  having, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  correspondence  with  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  offered  a  gross  insult  to  the  government,  the  pre^ 
sident  declined  any  further  correspondence  with  him,  and  desured 
his  recal.  His  government  subsequently  recalled  him,  but  only  to 
promote  him  to  another  station.  In  August,  1810,  the  French 
government  officially  announced  to  the  American  minister  at  Paris, 
diat  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  would  cease  to  operate  on  the 
1st  November  ensuing.  The  president  accordingly  issued  a  pro- 
clamation on  the  2d  of  November,  declaring  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  France  might  lawfully  be  renewed. 
In  May,  1811,  the  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  one  of  the 
many  armed  vessels  which  that  government  had  stationed  on  the 
American  coast  to  hamss  the  American  commerce,  had  the  au» 
dacity  to  iire  upon  the  United  States'  frigate  President.     A  few 
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ibot  from  the  latttr  were  aufficiept  to  cripple  her.  In  NoTember 
of  tlie  Mflie  year,  on  action  was  fought  at  Tippecanoe,  between  an 
aimy  of  regulars  and  militia  commanded  by  Gk>vemor  Harrison, 
and  a  large  body  erf  Indians,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated, 
widi  the  loss  of  upwards  of  170  killed  and  wounded. 

The  system  of  restrictions  upon  commerce  was  continued  until 
1812,  when  the  increasing  outrages  of  Great  Britain  called  for 
more  decided  and  effective  measures.  With  a  view  to  hostilities, 
the  president  was  authorized  to  augment  the  number  of  the  regu- 
lar army.  Volunteers  were  accepted,  and  the  few  frigates  belong- 
ing to  the  navy  were  ordered  to  be  fitted  out.  War  was  declared 
on  the  18th  of  June,  18 1£,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
president  in  a  message  to  both  houses.  Notwithstanding  the 
length  of  time  in  which  hostilities  had  been  meditated,  they  were 
comoEienced  with  a  very  imperfect  state  of  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans.  An  addition  to  the  regular  army  of  twenty-five 
diousand  men  had  been  authorized ;  but  fe^  of  them  had  been 
enlisted,  and  few  persons  were  found  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
military  science  to  act  as  officers.  The  volunteers  and  militia 
ware  undisciplined,  however  zealous  and  patriotic.  In  conse* 
qnence  of  these  imperfect  preparations,  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
Kiresight  in  other  respects  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the 
initial  operations  of  the  war  were  marked  by  singular  ill-success. 
An  army,  composed  principally  of  volunteers  and  militia,  under 
the  command  of  General  Hull,  invaded  Canada  from  the  Michigan 
territory,  in  July ;  and,  after  a  brief  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
enemy's  country,  fell  back  to  Detroit.  The  British  having  the 
eommand  of  the  lake,  immediately  cut  off  his  communication  vrith 
the  state  of  Ohio,  from  which  he  had  derived  bis  supplies.  Two 
attempts  made  to  open  the  route  failed  of  success.  In  this  situa- 
tion  a  British  force,  under  General  Brock,  advanced  against  the 
American  troops;  and,  without  waiting  an  attack,  General  Hull 
surrendered  his  army  prisoners  of  war.  He  was  afterwards  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  The  president 
approved  the  sentence,  but  remitted  the  punishment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  age  and  revolutionary  services  of  the  general.  On 
the  Niagara  frontier  the  operations  of  the  Americans  were  almost 
equallv  unfortunate.  About  1000  troops,  commanded  by  Grenend 
Van  Rensselaer,  crossed  the  river  in  November,  and  attacked  the 
British  at  Queenstown.  They  were  at  first  successful,  having 
beaten  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet;  but  not  receiving  the  ex- 
pected reinforcements,  and  their  retreat  to  the  opposite  shore  being 
cut  off,  they  f were,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  engagement,  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

The  disappointment  arising  from  the  future  of  these  military  en- 
terprises, was  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  glorious  success  of 
the  American  fli^  on  the  oceao,  the  previous,  and,  as  it  had  seemed, 
the  peculiar  theatre  of  British  ^umph.    On  the  fiOth  of  August^ 
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tSlt,  the  tJiuted  States'  frigite  Congtitution  fell  in  with  the  Bri- 
tbh  frigate  Guerrierje  of  about  equal  force.  The  latter  advanced 
to  the  conflict,  confi<^ent  in  the  reputation  of  the  Britiflh  arms,  and 
anticipating  an  easy  triumph  over  her  opponent ;  but  in  the  short 
space  of  thirty  minutes,  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  Constitution 
placed  her  in  a  sinking  state,  and  she  was  forced  to  surrender, 
with  the  loss  of  100  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  On  board 
the  Constitution  seven  only  were  killed,  and  seven  wounded.  This 
brilGant  exploit  was  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  nature.  On 
the  25th  of  October,  the  frigate  United  States,  commanded  by 
captain  Decatur,  engaged  the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  and, 
afker  an  action  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  duration  of  which  was 
prolonged  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  compelled  her  to  sur- 
render, with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  100  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Macedonian  was  sent  into  the  United  States,  and  added  to  the 
navy.  In  November,  the  British  sloop  of  war  Frolic  was  cap- 
tured by  boarding,  after  a  severe  engagement  with  the  American 
sloop  of  war  Wasp,  of  inferior  force.  About  thirty  were  killed,  and 
fifty  wounded,  on  board  of  the  Frolic :  the  American  loss  was 
four  killed  and  five  wounded.  Before  the  close  of  this  year,  ano- 
ther brilliant  victory  added  lustre  to  the  American  arms.  The 
firiffate  Constitution  being  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  encountered  the 
British  frigate  Java,  carrying  an  equal  number  of  guns,  but  having 
a  larger  number  of  men,  there  being  on  board,  besides  her  original 
crew  of  400  men,  100  supernumeraries,  and  several  military  pas- 
sengers. A  warm  action  ensued,  which  continued  about  an  hour, 
when  the  fire  of  the  Constitution  reduced  her  opponent  to  an  un- 
manageable wreck,  and  she  struck  her  colours.  Her  loss  was 
very  great,  sixty  having  been  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
wounded.  Of  the  crew  of  the  Constitution  nine  were  killed,  and 
twenty-five  wounded.  It  being  found  impossible  to  bring  the 
prize  into  port,  she  was  destroyed  by  the  captors.  Not  long  after* 
wards,  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  commanded  by  captain  James 
Lawrence,  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  British  sloop  of  war  Pea- 
cock of  superior  force,  after  an  action  of  only  eight  minutes.  Be- 
sides these  triumphs  of  the  public  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
many  gallant  exploits  were  performed  by  privateers,  of  which  we 
have  not  room  to  give  even  an  outline. 

The  military  operations  of  the  year  1813  were  productive  of 
alternate  success  and  reverses.  The  north-western  frontier,  on 
which  the  arms  of  the  republic  had  met  with  a  signal  disaster,  wib 
again  the  theatre  of  misfortune  and  bloodshed.  After  the  capture 
of  Hull's  army,  the  government  immediately  called  out  detach- 
ments of  the  militia  and  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  placed  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Harrison.  The  arrangements  of  this  officer  were  well  coik 
certed  to  obtain  the  object  proposed  in  the  first  instance,  the  re« 
covery  of  Detroit.    In  pursuance  of  his  plans,  General  Winches- 
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ter  wU  sent  forward  to  the  rapids  of  Miami,  with  about  800  men, 
"^milh  directions  to  commence  the  building   of  huts.    Early  in 
Janaary  he  arrived  at  this  post,  and  formed  a  forti6ed  camp ;  but 
lacaring  of  an  intended  attack  upon  Frenchtown,  at  the  river 
Saisin,  by  the  Indians,  he  moved  forward  to  that  place.     Here, 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Proctor.     The  Americans  were  surrounded  and  surprised,  and 
though  they  fought  with  coolness  and  courage,  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived to  be  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  enemy's  superior  num- 
bers.  To  preserve  those  who  bad  not  already  fallen,  their  general 
surrendered  them  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  about  500. 
After  the  battle,  the  English  commenced  their  march  to  Maiden, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  prisoners  in  charge  of  the  Indians,  with 
Mrhose  ferocious  disposition  they  were  well  acquainted.    A  most 
barbarous  massacre  ensued,  and  of  those  who  escaped  the  toma- 
hawk, or  the  flames,  many  were  sold  into  captivity.  No  effort  waa 
made  by  the  British  to  save  these  unfortunate  soldiers,  although 
Colonel  Proctor  had  expressly  engaged  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected.    On  the  Ontario  frontier  the  American  arms  enjoyed  a 
brief  advantage,    York,  the  seat  of  government  of  Upper  Canad^ 
beiog  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  was  taken  possession  of  by  troops 
under  the  command  of  General  Dearborn,  on  the  27  th  of  Annl. 
When  the  Americans  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Bntish 
ivorks,  after  they  had  driven  before  them  the  best  of  the  enemv's 
droops  with  the  bayonet,  an  explosion  took  place  from  a  magazme 
fireviously  prepared  for  the  purpose,  by  which  about  one  hundred 
^^vere  killed,  among  whom  was  the  commander  of  the  detachment, 
<Seneral  Pike,  an  officer  of  distinguished  military  talents  and  bra- 
'^ery,  whose  loss  was  deeply  lamented.     His  troops,  undismayed 
l>y  the  fall  of  their  leader,  or  the  new  species  of  enemy  they  had 
to  contend  with,  gave  loud  cheers,  and  pushed  forward  to  avenge 
his  death.     Having  destroyed  or   removed  most  of  the  pubhc 
stores,  the  army  evacuated  York. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  a  detachment  proceeded  to  attack  Fort 
George,  which  surrendered  after  a  sharp  contest,  in  which  a  supe- 
rior force  of  British  regulars  were  beaten  by  the  American  ad- 
vance.    During  the  absence  of  General  Dearborn  with  the  troops 
from  Sacket's  Harbour,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  that  post  by  a 
formidable  force  under   Sir  George  Prevost.     They  were   re- 
ceived, however,  with  so  much  coolness  and  good  conduct  by 
General  Brown,  with  a  small  body  of  militia,  volunteers,  se»- 
Dien,  and  regulars,  hastily  collected,  that  they  betook  themselves 
to    flight,    leaving  behind    them  their  wounded   and  prisoners. 
At  the  Beaver  uams,  near  Fort  George,  a  detaphment  of  Ame- 
^cans,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder, 
were  surprised  at  night  by  a  British  party,  and  both  the  generals 
ingloriously  captured*    On  the  borders  of  Z^kq  Erie,  the  cam.- 
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paagn  opetied  with  an  attack  by  tha  Britith  upon  Fort  SandDslE}!^! 
in  which  they  were  repulsed  with  Ion,  by  the  gallant  commandeij^l 
Major  Croghan.  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  General  WiiHi 
cheater.  General  Harrison  concentrated  his  forces  at  the  Rapidail 
where  he  erected  a  fort ;  which,  after  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  re^ 
ceiired  the  name  of  Fort  Meigs.  The  allied  forces  adnmced  to 
tUa  place,  and  commenced  a  siege  m  May,  1818.  They  were 
fortunately  unsuccessful.  Notwithstanding  the  repulse  of  a  body 
of  Kentuckians,  who,  descending  the  river  to  the  relief  of  tba 
fort,  were  defeated  by  the  enemy,  die  siege  was  raised  witbottt 
any  great  loss  having  been  incurred  by  either  party.  In  the 
mean  time,  great  exertions  had  been  maidng  to  gain  the  aaceii«> 
dency  on  l4ike  Erie.  The  American  squadron,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Perry,  consisted  of  nine  vessels  carrying  fiftynrix 
guna :  the  British,  of  six  vessels  with  69  guns.  On  the  monung  of 
the  10th  of  September,  the  two  squadrons  encountered  each 
odKr*  The  action  vras  long  and  well  contested,  and,  at  one 
period,  the  principal  American  vessel  had  struck  her  colonra.  A 
bold  and  unusual  manoeuvre  of  the  American  commander,  however, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  After  an  action  of  three  hourly 
the  vrhole  British  squadron  surrendered,  not  a  single  vessel  escap* 
iag.  This  glorious  victory  relieved  the  entire  north-western  fron- 
tier from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  General  Harrison  hastened 
ta  take  advanti^  of  the  fecilities  it  afforded.  He  embarked 
hia  main  army  on  board  of  the  American  squadron,  and  land^ 
ing  on  the  Canadian  shore,  immediately  marched  in  pursuit  of 
the' enemy.  Near  the  river  Thames  an  action  was  fought  on 
the  5th  of  October,  which  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  and 
dupersion  of  the  British  army.  Six  hundred  prisoners,  principally 
rej;ular  troops,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon,  were  taken.  With 
diis  action  ended  the  important  occurrences  of  the  war  on  tbe 
north-western  frontier. 

During  the  eariy  part  of  the  war,  the  Atlantic  frontier  enjoyed 
comparative  peace.  In  the  spring  of  181S,  a  series  of  devagtatiog 
hostility  began  on  the  shoves  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  reflected 
no  honour  on  the  British  arms.  The  chief  actor  in  these  sceaes 
was  Admiral  Cockbum,  whose  exploits  will  long  be  remembered 
in  this  quarter.  After  plundering  farm-houses  and  rifling  churches, 
the  enemy's  troops  were  employed  on  a  bolder  scale.  With  tbe 
hope  of  obtaining  possession  of  Norfolk,  an  attack  was  made  on 
Craney  Island,  which  fortunately  eventuated  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  invaders.  The  small  town  of  Hampton  was,  however, 
taken,  and  siven  up  to  violation  and  plunder.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  the  British  in  the  Chesapeake  were  chiefly 
employed  in  threatening  Washington  and  Baltimore.  Admiral 
Cockbum  pursued,  on  the  shores  of  the  Carolines,  the  same  sys- 
tem of  pillage  and  devastation  that  he  had  previously  practised  in 
the  Chesap«ike.    On  the  ocean,  the  American  frigate  Chesapeadea 
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,  in  consequence  of  the  unfoitttBale  death  of  her  commander, 
the  disabled  state  of  most  ot  the  officers,  captured  by  the 
itish  frigate  ShanDon,  of  somewhat  superior  force  and  equip- 
mt :  and  the  sloop  of  war  Argus  was  taken  by  the  British  ship 
Peliciui,  of  superior  force ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  British 
doop  of  war  Peacock  of  20  guns  was  taken  by  the  Hornet  of  18, 
md  the  Boxer  of  16  guns  was  taken  by  the  American  brig  Enteiw 
\y\  frise  of  similar  force.   In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  a  formidable 
expedition  was  fitted  out  for  an  attempt  on  Montreal.    The  ob- 
ject was  to  be  effected  by  the  union  of  two  divisions,  one  of 
nI  vhich  was  to  advance  from  Plattsburg  under  General  Hampton, 
and  the  other  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence  under  General  Wilkin* 
lOD*     The  former  made  a  short  incursion  into  Canada,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  generals,  he  re* 
tumed  within  the  boundary  line*  The  expedition  under  Wilkinson 
lifter  proceeding  a  short  distance  down  the  river,  and  having  en- 
countered, without  much  success,  a  body  of  the  enemy,  found  the 
obstacles  greater  than  were  anticipated,  and  abandoned  the  at* 
tempt.    The  army  then  went  into  winter  quarters.    Early  in  the 
spring,  General  Wilkinson  made  another  incurnon  into  Canadi^ 
which  ended  unsuccessfully..    He  was  soon  afterwards  superseded 
in  the  command,  which  was  given  to  General  Lard.     On  the 
Niagara  frontier,  events  occured  which  retrieved  the  character  of 
the  American  arms.    Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  improve  the 
discipline  of  the  troops,  and  prepare  them  to  encounter  the  veteran 
soldiers  of  the  enemy.     The  command  was  assigned  to  General 
Brown,  who  had  distinguished  lumself  at  Sackett's  Harbour.    On 
the  2d  of  July,  the  troops  crossed,  and  having  captured  Fort  Erie 
with  its  garrison,  proceeded  to  attack  the  British   position  at 
Chippewa.     The  respective  forces  were  about  equal  in  numbers. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  a  very  obstinate  and  well-fought  battle  took 
place,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Americans,  who  carried 
all  the  British  positions  by  the  bayonet,  and  finally  converted 
their  retreat  into  a  disorderly  flight.    Another  still  more  warmly* 
contested  battle  occurred  on  the  95th  of  the  same  month.    The 
eneiny  having  been  reinforced,  advanced  towards  the  American 
position,  and  was  attacked   by  General  Scott  near  the  fidls  of 
Niagara.     After  a  great  display  of  valour,  the  enemy,  beaten  by 
the  bayonet,  was  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  The  American 
force,  however,  was  so  much  weakened,  that  it  fell  back  to  Fort 
Erie.     The  British  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  the  fort,  but  their 
operations  proved  unsuccessful.    An  attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and,  in  a  sally  upon  the  be- 
siegers' lines,  the  Americans  gained  great  advantages.     The  ope- 
rations on  this  frontier  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  were  of 
minor  consequence.     On  the  northern  frontier,  the  arms  of  the 
republic  obtained  a  glorious  triumph.     The  whole  British  squa- 
dron on  Lake  Champlain  surrendered,  after  a  warm  contest,  to  uu 
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American  squadron  of  inferior  force.  A  powerful  mi 
dition,  commanded  by  Govemor  Prevost,  was  repi 
attack  on  Plattoburg^  and  compelled  to  abandon  its  vie 
this  year,  the  British  government  availed  itself  of  its  po^ 
to  pillage  and  lay  waste  the  Atlantic  frontier.  In  Xl 
August,  a  body  of  about  4500  men  was  landed  near  \ 
and  took  possession  of  that  place.  After  destroying 
public  buildiogs,  they  retired  without  molestation.  T 
arising  from  this  event  was  in  some  measure  retrieved^ 
feat  of  the  enemy  in  a  similar  attempt  upon  Baltimor 
ocean,  the  reputation  of  the  American  flag  continued  1 
tained.  The  frigate  President  was,  however^  captured 
dron  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Essex  by  two  vessels  of  su] 
after  a  most  desperate  engagement,  and  ^reat  slaught 
capture  of  the  Epervier,  die  Avon,  the  Reindeer,  the 
Levant,  and  the  Penguin,  proved,  that  in  actions  betv 
of  equal  force  the  Americans  were  uniformly  succei 
military  operations  of  the  war  were  closed  by  an  attack 
Orleans,  by  a  formidable  and  well-appointed  British  a 
was  defeated  by  the  consummate  skill  of  General  Jf 
the  bravery  of  the  western  militia.  Peace,  which  hs 
some  time  in  negotiation,  was  concluded  at  Ghent,  < 
of  December,  1814. 

Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  peace  with  E 
government  resolved  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  A]( 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  English  war  to  prey  or 
commerce.  A  squadron  was  accordingly  despatched, 
modore  Decatur;  who,  after  capturing  a  frigate  ac 
war,  compelled  the  Dey  to  sign  a  treaty,  renouncing  i 
practice  of  holding  American  prisoners  in  slavery, 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain,  by  which  that  powc 
cede  Florida  to  the  United  States.  After  many  vex  a 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  crown,  the  treaty  was  fin 
and  the  American  troops  took  possession  of  the  territc 
In  1822,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an  a1 
mous  vote  in  each  house,  recognised  the  independ 
late  Spanish  provinces  in  America, 
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CHRONOLOGY 

OP 

THE    UNITED    STATES: 

Exhibitit^  the  principal  Events  of  their  History,  from  the 

Revolution  of  1776  to  1922. 

1776. 
JUarch  1?.  The  British  evacuate  Boston. 
May  5.  The  Anderican  army  raises  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  toon 

after  evacuates  Canada. 
July  4.   Congress  declares  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
Jufy  5.  The  present  constitution  of  Virginia  adopted. 
Jufy  2S.  The  BriUsb  .repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Sullivan's  Island* 

near  Charleston. 
Aug.  14.  The  present  constitution  of  Maryland  adopted* 
Aug.  22.  The  British  army  lands  on  Long  Island. 
Aug.  27.  The  battle  of  Flatbush,  on  Long  bland,  in  which  the 

Americans  are  defeated. 
Sq>t.  14.  New  York  evacuated  by  General  Washington. 

The  colonies  first  styled  United  States  by  a  resolution  of  congress. 
Sept.  26.  Commissioners  sent  by  congress  to  France. 
Oct.  12.  Arnold  defeated  by  General  Carleton  at  Champlain. 
Oct.  28.  Battle  of  White  Plains. 
Nov.  16.  The  British  take  Fort  Washington. 
Nov.  18.  The  Americans  evacuate  Fort  Lee. 
^or.28.  General  Washington  retreats  across  the  Delaware. 
Dec.  8.  The  British  take  possession  of  Rhode  Island. 
Dec.  12.  Congress  adjourns  to  Baltimore,  and  gives  Washington 

full  powers. 
Dec.  15.  General  Lee  taken  prisoner  by  the  British. 
Dec.  26.  Battle  of  Trenton  :  900  Hessians  taken  prisoners, 

1777. 
Jan.  3.  Battle  of  Princeton :  the  British  defeated. 
March  23.  Stores  at  Peek's  Kill  destroyed  by  the  British. 
jdpril  20.  The  present  constitution  of  New  York  established. 
April  26.  The  British  destroy  the  stores  at  Danbury. 
May  23.  Colonel  Meigs  destroys  British  stores  at  Sagg  Harbour. 
Juty  6.  General  Burgoyne  takes  Ticonderoga. 
jiug.  6.  General  Herkimer  defeated  by  the  Indians. 
Aug.  16.  Battle  of  Bennington,  in  which  General  Stark  attacks 

me  Britishy  and  gains  a  complete  victory. 
Sept.  11.  Battle  of  Brandywine.  The  Americans  defeated. 
Sept.  19*  Battle  near  Stillwater,  between  Gates  and  Burgoyne. 
Sept.  20.  General  Wayne  surprised  by  the  British. 
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Sept.  27*  The  British  take  possession  6f  Philadelphia. 

Oct.  4.  Battle  of  Germaotown :  the  result  indecisive. 

Oct.  6.  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  taken  by  the  BriUsh. 

Oct.  7.  Second  battle  of  Stillwater.  The  British-defeated. 

Oct.  17*  Convention  of  Saratoga,  by  which  Burgoyne  surreadera. 

Oct.  22.  The  British  defeated  at  Red  Bank.  > 

Nov.  16.  Fort  Mifflin  attacked  by  the  British. 

Dec.  18,  The  constitution  of  North  Carolina  adopted. 

1778. 

Feb.  6.  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  with  France. 

March.  The  American  frigate  Randolph,  of  32  guns,  Uown  op  in 

*    an  engfCgement  with  the  Yarmouth  of  64  guns. 

June.  Congress  rejects  the  propositions  of  the  British  commis- 
sioners. 

June  18.  Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  British. 

June  28^  Battle  of  Monmouth :  the  British  defeated. 
A  French  fleet  arrives  off  the  coast  of  America. 

July  1 .  Massacre  of  the  Americans  at  Wyoming. 

Jug.9Q.  Battle  on  Rhode  Island  :  the  British  repulsed. 

•Sept.  28.  Colonel  Baylor's  regiment  surprised  by  the  British. 

Dec.  29.  The  British  capture  Savannah,  after  defeating  the  Ame- 
ricans under  General  Howe. 

1779- 

Jan.  General  Lincoln  takes  command  of  the  southern  aroiy.. 
March  S.  The  Americans  under  General  Ash  defeated  at  Briar^s 

Creek. 
April.  Tlie  British  march  towards  Charleston. 
Juou  12.  The  British  besiege  Charleston,  but  are  forced  to  fiise 

the  siege. 
'June  20.  General  Lincoln  attacks  the   British  at  Stony  Feny, 

without  success. 
May.  The  British  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and 

take  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk. 
July  5.  Newhaven  plundered  by  the  British. 
Juu/  7*  The  towns  of  Fairfield,  Green-Farms,  and  Norwalk,  bunt 

by  the  British. 
Jufy  18.  Stony  Point  taken  by  storm  by  the  Americans,  under 

General  Wayne. 
Ju/y\9'  The  British  post  at  Paulus  Hook  surprised  by  Majgr  Lee. 
Aug.  29.  General  Sullivan  defeats  the  Indians  of  the  Six  N  aliens. 
Sq[)t.  23.  Two  British  frigates  taken  by  Paul  Jones. 
,  Oct.  4.  The  French  and  Americans  lay  siege  to  Savannah. 
Oct.  9.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  storm  Savannah. 

1780. 
Jan.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sails  with  a  large  expedition  against 
South  Carolina. 
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March  9.  The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  adopted. 
March  £1 .  The  British  lay  siege  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
April  14.  The  American  cavalry  at  Monk's  Comer  surprised. 
May  12.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  bombards  Charleston^  which  is  forced 

to  surrender. 
May  9Q.  Colonel  Buford  defeated  at  the  Waxhaws  by  the  British 

(Jolonel  Tarleton. 
June.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  returns  to  New  York,  leaving  about  4000 

men  in  Carohna,  under  Lord  Cornwallis. 
Jutie  23.  An  action  takes  place  at  Springfield,  in  New  Jersey,  in 

which  the  Americans  are  forced  to  retreat. 
July  12.  Gen.  Sumpter  defeats  a  party  of  royalists  at  Williamson's. 
Aug.  6.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  regiment  cut  to  pieces  by  General 

Sumpter  at  the  Hanging  Rock. 
Aug,  16.  Battle  of  Camden,  in  which  the  Americans  are  defeated 

with  great  loss. 
Sept.^X.  The  British  Major  Andre  taken.    Arnold  escapes. 
Oct.  7,  Action  at  King's  Mountain,  800  British  prisoners  taken. 
Nov.  20.  General  Sumpter  defeats  Colonel  Tarleton. 

1781. 

Jan.  1.  Revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  which  is  very  soon 
quelled . 

Jan.  17.  The  British  defeated  at  the  Cowpens,  by  Gen.  Morgan. 

March  15.  Battle  of  Guilford.    The  Americans  retreat. 

April  25.  Battle  of  Camden.    The  Americans  repulsed. 

Sept.  5.  Indecisive  naval  engagement  between  the  French  and 
English  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 

Sq)t.  6.  New  London  bunit  by  the  British,  under  the  command 
of  Arnold. 

Sept.  8.  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  in  which  the  British  are  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  1000  men. 

Sept.  14.  General  Washington  reaches  Williamsburgh,  and  com- 
mences operations  against  Cornwallis. 

Sept.  30.  Yorktown  invested  by  the  Americans  and  French. 

Oct^  19.  Convention  of  Yorktown,  by  which  Comwallis's  army 
surrenders  to  Washington. 

Dec.  31.  The  bank  of  North  America  established.  Charter  con- 
firmed by  Pennsylvania,  April  1, 1782. 

1782. 

May  2 1 .  Gen.  Wayne  defeats  a  body  of  the  British  near  Savannah. 
Oct.  8.  Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  concluded  between  the 

United  States  and  Holland. 
Nov.  6.  The  America,  the  first  74  gun  ship  of  the  United  States, 

launched  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Nov.  30.  Provisional  articles  of  peace  agreed  upon. 

Died  thia  year  Major-general  Charles  Lee. 

r  2 
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Feb.  5.  The  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  acknowledged  by  S  wedeo« 
Feb.  1 5.  Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  concluded  with  ^enmaifc. 
March  22.  Congress  commutes  the  half  pay  of  the  officen  of 

the  army  to  full  pay  for  five  years. 
March  24.  Spain  formerly  acknowledges  the  independence  of  tk 

United  States. 
July,  Russia  acknowledges  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
Sept.  23.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between   the   United 

States  and  Great  Britain  signed  at  Paris. 
Oct.  18.  Congress  issues  a  proclamation  for  disbanding  die  army. 
Nov.  General  Washington  issues  his  farewell  orders  to  the  army. 
Nao.  25.  The  city  of  New  York  evacuated  by  the  British  army. 
Dec.  4.  General  Washington  bids  adieu  to  the  officers  of  the  army. 
Dec.  23.  GeVieral  Washington  resigns  his  commission  to  congress. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  completely  effected  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Society  of  Cincinnati  established  by  the  American  officers. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  amount  to  1 13,000. 
Died,  this  year.  Major-general  Lord  Stirling,  aged  57>  and  James 

Otis,  famous  as  a  political  writer. 

1784. 

Feb.  The  ship  Empress  of  China,  sails  from  New  York  for  Cia- 
ton,  being  the  first  voyage  from  the  United  States  to  China. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed,  declaring  that  ao 
negro  or  mulatto  child,  born  within  the  state  after  the  Ist  of 
March,  1784,  should  be  held  in  servitude  longer  than  until  the 
age  of  25. 

The  number  of  negroes  imported  into  South  Carolina  in  1783  and 
1784,  is  6562. 

St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  founded. 

A  Roman  CathoUc  college  founded  at  G  eorgeto wn,  on  the  Potomac. 

The  Massachusetts  bank  incorporated. 

1785. 

A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  concluded  between  the  United 

States  and  Prussia.  i 

The  University  of  Athens,  in  Georgia,  founded  by  the  legislature. 
Virginia  appoints  commissioners  to  meet  those  of  other  stateSyto 

form  commercial  regulations. 

1786. 

Aug»  22.  A  convention  of  delegates  firom  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, in  Massachusetts,  meets  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievanoes. 
The  counties  of  Worcester,  Berkshire,  and  others,  assemble  for 
the  same  purpose. 

A  body  of  insurgents,  amountbg  to  1500,  assembles  under  arms 
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at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  prevents  the  courts  of 
justice  from  proceeding  with  their  business. 

Sept.  2.  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  issues  a  proclamation 
against  the  insurgents. 

Sept.  14.  The  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  at  Annapolis, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  commercial  regulations. 

The  insurgents  of  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Middlesex,  Mas- 
sachusetts, prevent  the  courts  of  justice  from  sitting. 

General  Cobb  counteracts  the  designs  of  the  insurgents  in  Bristol, 

Sept.  26.  A  body  of  insurgents  surround  the  legislature  of  New 
.  Hampshire,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  emission  of  paper 
money,  but  soon  disperse. 

Portland  in  the  District  of  Maine  incorporated. 

The  town  of  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  founded. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Massachusetts  356,542. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  New  York  amount  to  238,897 • 

Columbia,  the  seat  of  government  of  South  Carolina,  founded. 

Died  this  year.  Major-general  Greene,  aged  47,  and  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, the  founder  of  Georgia. 

1787. 

Jan.  A  body  of  troops  ordered  out  by  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln. 

Jan.  25.  The  insurgents^  under  Shays,  make  an  attack  on  the 
arsenal  at  Springfield,  but  are  defeated  by  General  Shepard. 

Feb.  General  Lincoln  surprises  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents 
at  Petersham,  defeats  them,  and  takes  many  prisoners. 

March  10.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  appoints  commis- 
sioners to  offer  conditions  to  the  insurgents. 

The  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  completely  overcome. 

Mau  25.  The  convention  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal 
Constitution  meets  at  Philadelphia. 

Sept.  17.  The  states  represented  in  the  convention,  unanimously 
agree  upon  a  new  constitution. 

Oct.  4.  Congress  resolves  that  the  new  constitution  be  submitted 
to  a  convention  in  each  state. 

New  York  cedes  a  large  body  of  land  to  Massachusetts. 

South  Carolina  cedes  the  western  territory  of  that  state  towards 
the  Mississippi,  to  the  United  States. 

Columbia  College  in  the  city  of  New  York  incorporated. 

Baltimore  contains  1959  houses,  nine  churches,  and  l64  ware- 
houses and  stores. 

A  great  fire  destroys  100  houses  in  Boston. 

Dec.  7*  The  convention  of  Delaware  ratifies  the  new  constitution* 

Dec.  12.  The  new  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dec.  18.  The  convention  of  New  Jersey  adopts  the  constitution. 
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1788. 
Jan.  2.  The  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  of  Georgia. 
Jan.  9*  The  convention  of  Connecticut  ratifies  the  constitution. 
Feb.  6.  Constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  of  Massachusetts. 
Aprils,  The  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  of  Maryland. 
May  23.  Convention  of  South  Carolina  adopts  the  constitution. 
June  21.  Convention  of  New  Hampshire  adopts  the  constitution; 
June  26.  The  constitution  ratified  by  the  convention  of 

after  ardent  debates. 
July  26.  The  convention  of  New  York  ratifies  the  constitution. 
The  black  cotton  seed  introduced  into  Georgia  from  the  Bahama 

Islands. 
Died,  this  year,  John   Ledyard,  of  Connecticut,  a   celebrated 

traveller. 

1789. 
March  3.  Delegates  from  the  several  states  assemble  at  New  York. 
George  Washmgton  elected  president,  and  John  Adams  vice* 

president. 
j^prtl  30.  President  and  vice-president  inaugurated  at  New  York. 
The  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  consecrated  in  the  United  States. 
The  seat  of  government  of  South  Carolina  removed  to  Columbia. 
Nov.  21.  Convention  of  North  Carolina  ratifies  the  constitution. 
The  first  Roman  Catholic  church  founded  in  Boston. 
Died,  this  year,  Lord  Howe,  commander  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 

American  war,  aged  74 ;  General  Knyphausen,  of  the  Hessian^ 

aged  59;  James  Vamum^  a  Major-general  in  the  American 

army ;  and  Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont. 

1790. 

The  first  census  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  taken.    The 
number  of  inhabitants  3>929>^26,  of  whom  695,655  are  slaves. 

April.  Congress  passes  an  act  accepting  a  cession  from  North 
Carolina  of  its  western  lands. 

May  20.  A  territorial  government  established  in  the  western  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Ohio. 

May  29.  The  convention  of  Rhode  Island  ratifies  the  constitution. 

Sept.  2.  The  present  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  adopted,  by  a 
convention  held  at  Philadelphia. 

Aug.  30.  A  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Creek  Indians. 

Sept.  30.  Generd  Harmar  defeated  by  the  Indians,  with  the  loss 
of  180  men. 

Dec.  Vermont  and  Kentucky  authorized  by  congress  to  form  state 
constitutions. 

The  first  American  vessel  that  circumnavigated  the  globe  returns 
to  Boston. 

The  present  constitution  of  South  Carolina  adopted. 

The  Connecticut  Society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  fonned. 
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jtpril  !?•  Died,  Benjamin  Franklin,  aged  85,  at  Philadelphia. 

May  29,  Died,  General  Israel  Putnam,  aged  72,  William  Living- 
ston, governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  James  Bowdoin,  late  go« 
vernor  of  Massachusetts. 

1791. 

Feb*  I8.  VermQut  admitted  as  an  independent  state  into  the  uniop. 

March  3.  The  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in- 
corporated by  congress. 

Congress  establishes  a  mipt  at  Philadelphia. 

Nop.  4.  General  St.  Clair  defeated  by  the  Indians,  widi  the  loss 
of  about  600  killed  and  missing,  and  £00  wounded. 

A  college  founded  at  Burlington,  in  Vermont. 

The  exports  of  New  York  amount  to  2,505,465  dollars. 

The  militia  of  S.  Carolina  amount  to  25,435/ 

The  first  folio  and  the  first  quarto  edition  of  the  English  Bible 
published  this  year. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  this  year  4,71}fiDO  dollars,  and 
the  expenditure  3,797>436. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  this  year  19/)12,Q4Q  dollars. 

1792. 

June  U  Kentucky  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state. 

An  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  for  enlarging  the 

powers,  and  increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  college. 
The  present  constitution  of  Delaware  adopted. 
The  present  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  adopted. 
The  banks  of  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  South 

Carolina  bank  established.   Union  bank  of  Boston  incorporated. 
The  exports  fi-om  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  year,  estimated 

at  2,917,979  dollars. 
Revenue  of  the  United  States,  this  year,  estimated  at  3,700,000 

dollars. 
The  amount  of  tonnage  on  which  duty  was  paid,  800,261  tons^ 

of  which  549,279  are  American,  and  209,246  British. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  this  year,  20,753,097  dollars. 
Died  this  year,  Henry  Laurens,  formerly  president  of  congresS| 

and  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne. 

1793. 

March  4.  George  Washington  again  inaugurated  president,  and 
John  Adams  vice-president. 

April  29.  President  Washington  issues  a  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality in  the  wars  between  the  European  powers. 

The  taxable  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  amount  to  upwards  of 
90,000,  those  of  Philadelphia  to  7088. 

The  yellow  fever  desolates  Philadelphia ;  about  3500  persons  die 
of  the  disease. 
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Tbe  Wesleyan  methodiiBb  in  the  United  States  amoudt  ibis  *.jenr 

•  to  more  thtn  60yQOO;  the  baptists  to  73,47 !• 

The  entries  at  die  port  of  New  York  ared064,  of  which  683  we 

from  foreign  ports. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  this  year,  are,  26,100,572 

dollars,  of  which  3,676,412  sire  from  Massachusetts,  2,934^70 

from  New  York,  6,958,736  from  Pennsylvania,  3,687^1^  from 
'  Maryland,  2,984,317  from  Virginia,  and  3,195,874  from  SdUth 

Carolina. 
Died  this  year,  John  Hancock,  formerly  president  of  comms, 

Jbditfr  Lee,  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticnt,  and  Jofari  Imtfy. 

1794. 

March.  Congress  passes  an  act  for  fortiiyiog  the  principal  ports, 

and  for  providing  a  naval  armament  to  cruise  against  the  Al- 

gefinl»; 
June  26.  A  treaty  concluded  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Cberokees. 
JtUy.  An  insurrection  breaks  out  in  the  western  counties  of  PeM- 

sylvania,  caused  by  the  duties  on  distilled  spirits. 
Aug.  7.  President  Washington  issues  a  proclamatioii,  -requiriag 

ue  insurgents  to  disperse. 
Aug.  20.  General  Wayne  defeats  the  Indians  at  the  Miami,  who 

suffer  great  loss.    The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and 
'  "^onndedis  133. 
Sept.  General  Washington  calls  out  the  militia  to  suppress  the 

msurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 
Ofii.  Qeneral  Washington  proceeds  vrith  the  militia  to  Bedford, 

*  lid  Pennsylvania. 

Oct.  i24.  The  insurgents  submit  to  the  government. 

IQbt;  II.  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Natioos 

of  Indians  concluded. 
^fyv.  19*  Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States 

and  Great  Britain  concluded. 
Set.  2:  Treaty  concluded  with  the  Oneidas  and  other  Indians. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  this  year  were  33,026,233 

doHars^  foreign  and  domeeltic. 
The  entries  at  the  port  of  New  Yoric  this  year  are  2,314. 
Died  this  year,  John  Witherspoon^  aged  72;  lUchard  Henry  Lee, 

formerly  president  of  congress,  aged  65 ;  Gen.  Sullivan^  aged 

54,  and  Baron  Steuben,  aged  61. 

1795. 

Feb.  ig.  General  thanksgiving  observe  throughout  the  U.  States. 
Aug. .  A  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Greentille,  between  the 

United  States  and  the  Wyandots  and  other  Indians. 
Get,  A  treaty  of  peace  conchided  ^ith  Spain. 
Nov.  28.  A  treaty  concluded  between  the   United  States   and 

Algiers. 
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The  legidalure  of  Georgia  passes  an  act  for  the  sale  of  its  west- 
ern lands. 
Exports  of  the  U.  States  amount  this  year  to  479989>472  dollars. 
Kicfamondy  in  Virginia,  contains  about  4000  inhabitants, 
imports  into  Baltimore  this  year  are  in  value  5,B  11,379  dollars. 
Died  this  year,  Francis  Marion,  a  distingnisbed  officer  of  the 

•  revolution. 

1796. 

June  1.  Tenessee  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state. 

June  90.  A  great  fire  destroys  300  houses  in  Charleston,  S.  G. 

tioFV,  25.  350  bnildin^s  destroyed  by  fire  in  Savannah. 

Albany  contains  S&l  houses,  and  6021  inhabitants. 

President  Washington  addresses  a  farewell  letter  to  the  people  of 

*  the  United  States,  and  declines  a  re-election. 

Congress  votes  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  the  British 

.treaty  into  effect. 
Post  at  Detroit  delivered  up  by  the  British,  according  to  treaty. 
^Exports  this  year,  from  the  United  States,  are  67,064,097  dollars. 
Died  this  year,  Samuel  Huntington,  formerly  president  of  con- 
^  gress,  aged  64;  David  Rittenhouse,  aged  64;  and  General  An- 
' '  thony  Wayne. 

1797. 

Jan.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Tripoli, 
concluded. 

March  4.  John  Adams  inaugurated  president,  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson vice-president. 

The  French  government  refuses  to  receive  the  American  envoy. 

Jitne  5.  A  new  embassy  to  France  appointed,  consisting  of  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinkney,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  John  Marshall. 

July  7h  An  act  of  congress  declares  the  existing  treaties  with 
France  to  be  no  longer  obligatory. 

Oct.  The  Constitution  frigate  launched  at  Boston. 

The  revenue  of  the  post-office,  this  year,  is  46,000  dollars. 

The  yellow  fever  again  prevails  in  Philadelphia. 

TThe  eiports  from  the  United  States,  this  year,  are  5 1,294,7 10  dolls. 

1798. 

May.  Congress  passes  an  act  to  raise  a  provisional  army,  and  an 

act  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
June.  An  act  passed  to  authorize  merchant  vessels  to  defend  them* 

selves  against  depredations. 
July  13.  George  Washington  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and 

commander-in-chief  of  the  additional  army. 
Oct.  2.  Castle  William,  at  Boston,  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Oct.  25.  Thet  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  determine  the  boundary  line  of  the  St.  Croix. 
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NcfV.  Upwards  of  150  dwelling-houses  d^strojed  by  fire  in  WiP 
mington^  N.  CaroliDa^  where  in  the  preceding  Apnl  upwards  of 
50  bad  been  destroyed. 

Transylvania  University  in  Kentucky  founded. 

In  Philadelphia,  3645  persons  die  of  the  yellow  fever  this  year ;  io 
New  York,  1310  persons  of  the  same  disease. 

Number  of  vessels  in  the  American  navy  are  13,  carrying  300  guns. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States,  this  year,  are  61,327,411  dolls. 

1799. 

Feb.  10.  The  United  States  frigate  Constellation,  of  38  guns,  Capt 

Truxtun,  captures  the  French  frigate  L*Insurgente  of  44  guns. 
March  £6.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Tunis 

concluded. 
July  1 1 .  A  treaty  of  pieace  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia 

concluded. 
Dec.  14.  Died  George  Washington,  aged  68. 
A. new  embassy  appointed  to  France,  consisting  of  Oliver  EDi- 

worth,  William  K.  Davie,  and  William  Vans  Murray. 
The  American  navy  consists  of  42  vessels,  carrying  950  guns. 
The  seat  of  government  of  Pennsylvania  removed  to  Lancaster. 
The  militia  of  the  United  States  estimated  at  upwards  of  854;,000| 

and  the  seamen  at  63,500. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  are  78,665,522  dollars. 
The  duties  which  accrued  this  year  are  13,610,814  dollars. 
Died,  this  year,  Patrick  Henry,  a  distinguished  patriot. 

1800. 

The  second  census  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  taken. 

.    The  inhabitants  are  in  number  6,305,482. 

May  13.  Congress  passes  an  act  for  disbanding  the  provisional 

army. 
Seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  removed  to  Washington. 
The  Mississippi  territory  erected  into  a  distinct  government. 
A  part  of  the  north-western  territory  erected  into  a  temporary 

government,  and  called  Indiana  territory. 
The  vaccine  inoculation  introduced  into  America. 
Sq>t.  30.' A' convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  French 

republic,  concluded  at  Paris. 
The  shipping  of  the  United  States  amount  to  939,000  tons. 
The  revenue  from  the  postK>ffice  this  year  is  80,000  dollars. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  this  year  are  70,971,780  dol- 

lars,  and  the  duties  15,261,279  dollars. 
Exported  from  Charleston,  this  year,  6,425,863  pounds  of  cotton, 

and  75,788  tierces  of  rice. 

1801. 

All  equal  number  of  votes  being  given  for  the  president  and  vice- 
president,  several  ballotings  take  place  before  a  choice  is  made. 
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March  4.  Thomas  Jefferson  inaugurated  president,  and  Aaron 

Burr  vice-president. 
June  10.  War  declared  against  Tripoli  by  congress. 
Exports  from  the  United  States,  this  year,  amount  to  93,020^513 

dollars. 
The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  amounts  to  974,574  tons. 
The  duties  paid  to  the  United  States,  this  year,  are  upwards  of 

twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  drawbacks  798I9909S. 
Exported  from  Charleston,  this  year,  8,301,907  pounds  of  cotton^ 

and  64,769  tierces  of  rice. 
About  200  newspaper^  printed  in  the  United  States. 

1802. 

April  28.  Ohio  admitted  into  the  union  by  act  of  congress. 

Jurte  16.  A  treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Creek  Indians. 

July,  Louisiana  ceded  by  Spain  to  France. 

Oct.  The  intendant  of  New  Orleans  forbids  the  deposit  of  Ame- 
rican merchandise  at  that  port. 

Merino  sheep  first  imported  into  America  from  Spain. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  14,995,793,  the  expenditure 
13,270,457  dollars. 

The  city  of  Washington  contains  4350  inhabitants. 

A  fire  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  destroys  100  buildings.    ' 

The  College  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  are  71,957,144  dollars. 

Died  this  year,  General  Daniel  Morgan,  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  revolution,  aged  66. 

1803. 

jfpril  30.  A  convention  signed  at  Paris,  by  which  Louisiana  is 
ceded  to  the  United  States  for  15,000,000  of  dollars. 

A  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Wayne  with  the  Indians,  by  which 
nearly  2,000,000  of  acres  of  land  in  Indiana  are  ceded  to  the 
United  States. 

Oct.  31.  The  United  States  frigate  Philadelphia  strikes  on  a  rock 
in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  and  is  taken  by  the  enemy. 

Dec.  Louisiana  delivered  by  the  commissioners  of  Spain  to  the 
commissioners  of  France. 

JDec,  20.  The  French  commissioners  deliver  possession  of  Lou- 
isiana to  the  United  States. 

Governor  Claiborne  assumes  the  government  of  Louisiana. 

The  state  of  Ohio  contains  about  76,000  inhabitants. 

The  foundation  of  S.  Carolina  college  at  Columbia  laid. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  amount  to  55,800,033  dollars. 

Died  this  year,  Samuel  Adams,  a  celebrated  patriot  of  the  revo- 
lution, aged  73  years. 

1804. 
Feb.  16.  The  frigate  Philadelphia  burnt  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli, 
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.  by  A  pwty  of  ToIttDteers  from  the  Ameiioiii  squadroD,  haMkd 
by  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur. 

FA.  M.  A  great  fire  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  by  which  260  houses 
are  destroyed. 

Aug*  Tripoli  bombarded  by  the  American  squadron,  under  Com- 
modore Preble. 

The  coins  struck  this  year  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  are  in 
value  more  than  370,000  dollars. 

]|^xports  fipom  the  United  States  this  year  are  77>699>074  dollars. 

The  Middlesex  canal  in  Massachusetts  completed. 

Brown  University  in  Rhode  Island  founded. 

Died  this  year,  Philip  Schuyler,  a  Major-general  of  the  revolution, 
and  Alexander  Hamilton,  killed  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr, 
vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

1805. 

Feb.  Judge  Chase  tried  and  acquitted  by  the  senate  of  the  United 

.  States. 

March  4.  Thomas  Jefferson  inaugurated  president,  and  George 

Clinton  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
AfrilVI*  General  Eaton,  with  70  Americans  and  300  Turks, 

takes  the  city  of  Derne,  in  Africa. 
Jtme.  A  treaty  ofpeace  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 

.(he  bashaw  of  Tripoli. 
A  treaty  of  cession  concluded  at  Fort  Industry,  with  the  Indians. 
Exports  from  the  United  States  this  year,  9«^ ,566,021  dollars. 
Died  this  year,  in  England,  Lord  Comwallis,  commander  of  a 

British  army  during  the  American  revolution. 

1806. 

April  d5.  John  Pierce,  an  American  citizen,  wantonly  killed  by 
a  shot  fired  from  the  British  ship  Leander,  Captain  H.  Whitby. 

May.  The  British  government  captures  many  American  vessels 
for  a  breach  of  the  paper  blockades. 

May  3.  President  Jefferson  issues  a  proclamation,  forbidding 
certain  British  armed  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  interdicting  supplies  to  them. 

Hoo.  The  emperor  Napoleon  issues  a  decree  at  Berlin^  declaring 
the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

£xport8  this  year  from  the  United  States,  101,536,963. 

Disputes  arise  with  the  Spanish  government  respecting  the  boun- 
daries of  Louisiana. 

A  treaty  concluded  with  England,  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pink- 
ney,  but  r^ected  by  President  Jefferson. 

Died  this  year,  Major-general  Gates,  at  an  advanced  age. 

1807- 
Jan.  VI.  Aaron  Burr  is  arrested  for  a  conspiracy,  the  supposed 
objects  of  which  are  the  separation  of  the  western  states,  and 
the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
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Jttne9,^>  The  American  frigate,  Chesapeake  attacked  hy  die 
British  ship  Leopard,  in  violation  of  the  subsisting  peace,  and 
several  Americans  killed  and  wounded, 

Juhf  ^.  President  Jefiersoh  issues  a  proclamation,  forbiddioff 
British  vessels  of  war  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States. . 

Sept.  Aaron  Burr  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  high  treason  b;  'the 
petit  jury  on  his  trial  at  Richmond. 

Nov,  11.  The  British  government  issues  orders  in  counciI|  prohi- 
biting to  neutral  nations  the  trade  with  France. 

Dec,  17.  The  emperor  Napoleon  issues  a  decree  at  Milan,  af- 
fecting neutrals. 

Dec.  29^.  Congress  passes  an  act  laying  a  general  embargo  on 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

William  Rose  arrives  in  the  United  States  as  minister  ptempoten- 
tiary  from  England. 

Exports  this  year  from  the  United  States^  103,342,150. 

1808. 

Jan.  1.  Commodore  Barron,  of  the  Chesapeake,  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  at  Norfolk,  and  sentenced  to  be  suspended  for  five 
years.  Congress  authorizes  the  president  to  suspend  the  em- 
bargo in  favour  of  that  power  which  should  reped  its  decrees; 

One  of  the  seamen  taken  from  the  Chesapeake,  executed  at 
Halifax. 

The  British  government  issues  a  proclamation,  claiming  the  right 
of  impressing  its  subjects  from  foreign  ships. 

Exports  from  the  United  States,  from  Oct.  J^  1807,  to  Oct.  8, 
1808,  22,430,960  dollars. 

Great  Britain  refuses  to  repeal  her  orders  in  council. 

Dies  this  year,  Fisher  Ames,  of  Massachusetts. 

1809. 

March  4.  James  Madison  inaugurated  president,  and  George 

Clinton  vice-president. 
jfpril  12.  Congress  passes  an  act  for  raising  an  additional  military 

force. 
The  embargo  law  repealed  by  congress. 
Congress  passes  an  act  forbidding  commercial  intercourse  with 

France  and  Great  Britain. 
jipril  23.  A  treaty  concluded  with  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  ipi- 

nister,  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council. 
June,  The  British  government  refuses  to  ratify  the  treaty  con- 
cluded vrith  the  United  States. 
The  non-intercourse  law  renewed  against  Great  Britain. 
S^t.  30.  A  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Wayne  with  the  Miamies 

and  other  Indians^  by  which  the  United  States  obtain  2,600/XX> 

acres  of  land. 
Oct.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  minister,  recalled. 
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'Nov»  Mr.  Jackson,  the  British  mniister,  dismissed  by  the  presi* 
dent  for  offensive  expressions  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
government. 

The  exports  firo^i  the  United  States  this  jear,  5£,fi03,2SS  dollars. 

The  total  sales  of  public  lands,  from  1803  to  1809,  are  upwards 
of  three  millions  of  acres,  amounting  to  6,337,093  dollars^ 

1810. 

The  third  census  of  the  United  States  taken.  The  number  of 
inhabitanU,  7,239,903. 

May  1.  Congress  passes  an  act,  authorizing  the  president  to  sus- 
pend the  non-intercourse  law  in  favour  of  that  power  which 
should  repeal  its  decrees. 

jiue*  5.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  withdrawn  as  respects 
American  vessels,  from  the  1st  November  ensuing. 

Nov.  2.  The  non-intercourse  act  suspended  as  respects  France. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  this  year,  66;757,970. 

1811. 

May  16.  The  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt^fires  upon  the 

United  States'  frigate  President,  Commodore  Rodgers. 
Sept.lO.  A  dreadful  tornado  visits  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Nov. 7.  Gen.  Harrison  attacked  by  the  Indians  at  Uppecanoe, 

defeats  them  with  great  loss,  and  destroys  their  town. 
Nov.  The  British  goveniraent  makes  reparation  for  the  attack  on 

the  Chesapeake. 
Territory  of  Louisiana  authorized  to  form  a  state  constitution. 
Congress  resolve  to  increase  the  army,  and  to  fit  out  the  vessels 

of  the  navy. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  this  year^  61,316,833  dollars. 

1812. 

Jan.  Ati  act  of  congress  authorizes  the  president^jto  raise  an  addi- 
tional military  force  of  25,000  men. 
The  president  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  any  number  of 

volunteers,  not  exceeding  50,000. 
A  detachment  of  militia  not  exceeding  100,000,  authorized  by 

congress. 
June  18.  War  declared  by  the  U.  S.  against  Great  Britain. 
June  23.  Great  Britain  revokes  her  orders  in  council. 
July  12.  XSeneral  Hull,  with  an  army  of  volunteers  and  regulars, 

invades  Canada. 
July.  Fort  Mackinaw  captured  by  the  British. 
Aug.  9*  Battle  at  Maguaga,  in  which  the  British  and  Indians  are 

beaten. 
Aug.  13.  The  British  sloop  of  war  Alert  taken  by  the  United 

States'  frigate  Essex,  Captain  Porter. 
jlug.  16.  The  American  troops,  under  General  Hull,  capitulate 

to  the  British. 
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Ai^.  \9'  The  British  frigate  Guerriere,  taken  bj  the  Uiiited 

States  frigate  Constitution,  Captain  Hull. 
Oct.  8.  Brigs  Detroit  and  Caledonia  cut  out  from  the  gun9  of 

Fort  Erie  by  a  party  of  American  volunteers. 
Oct.  IS.  Unsuccessful  attack  on  Queenstown,  by  th^  American 

troops. 
■Oct.  14.  Abortiye  expedition  of  General  Hopkins. 
Oct.  17.  British  ship  Frolic  taken  by  the  U.  S.  ship  Wasp.  Both 

vessels  afterwards  taken  by  the  Poictiers,  74. 
Oct.  25.  The  British  frigate  Macedonian  taken  by  the  U.S. 

frigate  United  States,  Captain  Decatur. 
Dec.  2Q.  The  British  frigate  Java  taken  by  the  U.  S.  frigate 

Constitution,  Captain  Bainbridge. 
Exports  from  the  U.  S.  this  year,  S8|527y236  dollars. 

1813. 

•Jan  13.  General  Winchester  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  at  Frenchtown,  on  the  Raisin. 

Teb.  23.  The  British  sloop  of  war  Peacock  taken  by  the  Ame- 
rican ship  Hornet,  of  inferior  force. 

March  4.  James  Madison  inaugurated  president^  and  Elbridge 
Gerry  vice-president. 

jipril  15.  Mobile  taken  by  a  detachment  of  the  American  army, 
under  General  Wilkinson. 

April  27.  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  taken.     General  Pike  killed. 

May  16.  The  American  commissioners^  to  treat  with  Great  Bri- 
tain^ sail  from  the  United  States. 

May.  Fort  Meigs  besieged  by  the  British ;  General  Clay  defeated 
in  an  attempt  to  rstise  the  siege.  ' 

May  27.  Fort  Georse,  in  Canada,  taken  by  the  Americans. 

May  29.  The  British  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon  Sacket's  Har- 
bour, with  great  loss. 

June  1.  The  Chesapeake  taken  by  the  British  frigate  Shannon. 

June  5.  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder  surprised  by  the  enemy, 
and  taken  prisoners. 

June  23.  Admiral  Cockbum  defeated  at  Craney  Island.    - 

June  24.  Col.  Boerstier,  with  a  detachment,  taken  by  the  enemy. 

June9i5.  Hampton  (Virginia)  taken  by  the  British.  • 

Jufy  3.  Fort  Erie  taken  by  the  Americans  under  Gen.  Brown. 

Aug.  1.  The  British  defeated  at  Fort  Sandusky. 

Aug.  14.  The  U.  S.  brig  Argus  taken  by  the  British  ship  Pelican. 

Sept.  4.  The  British  ship  Boxer  taken  by  the  Enterprise. 

Sept.  10.  The  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  captured  by  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

Oct.  5.  The  British  army,  under  General  Proctor,  defeated  and 
captured  by  General  Harrison. 

Nov.  11.  Battie  at  Williamsburg,  in  Canada.  The  expedition 
against  Montreal  abandoned. 
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Dec.  17*  An  embargo  Ifud  by  act  of  coQgreaa.  ... 

Dec.  19.  Fort  Niaeam  takon  by  the  British. 
Exports  from  the  United  States  this  year,  07 9^55^997. 

1814. 

Jan*  22.  Gen.  Jackson  defeats  the  Creeks  at  Tallapoosa. 

Jan.  27-  The  Creeks  repulsed  by  Gen.  Floyd,  at  Fort  Defiance. 

March  20.  The  frigate  Essex  taken  by  the  British  frigate  l^hcsbe 
and  sloop  of  war  Cher ub,  after  a  desperate  and  sanguinaiT  defence. 

March  27.  The  Creeks  defeated  by  Gen.  Jackson^  at  Tohopeka. 

March  51.  Action  at  La  Cole  Mill,  in  Canada. 

April  21.  The  U.  S.  ship  Frolic  taken  by  a  British  squadron. 

i^rt729»  The  British  ship  Epervier  taken  by  the  U.  S.  ship 
Peacock. 

June  28.  The  British  ship  Reindeer  taken  by  the  U.  S.  ship  Wasp. 

July  6.  The  British  defeated  at  Chippewa,  by  Gen.  Brown. 

Jutjf  25.  Battle  of  Bridgewater ;  the  British  defeated. 

Atfg.  9*  The  British  defeated  in  an  attempt  on  Stonington. 

jiug.  15.  The  British  repulsed  at  Fort  Erie. 

Atig.  24.  The  Americans  defeated  at  Bladensburgh^  and  Washing- 
ton city  entered  by  the  British. 

Sept.  1.  The  British  ship  Avon  taken  by  the  Wasp. 

Sqft.  11.  The  British  squadron  on  Lake  Champlain  takep. 
Battle  of  Plattsburgh. 

Sq^t.  12.  Battle  of  If  orth  Point,  near  Baltimore :  British  retreat 

Sept.  17*  Sortie  from  Fort  Erie.     Sept.  19*  Tlie  siege  raised. 

Oct.  19.  The  British  defeated  at  Lyon's  Creek, 

Nov.  7.  Pensacola  taken  by  Gen.  Jackson. 

Dec.  25.  The  British  invade  Louisiana.  Gen.  Jackson  makes  a 
night  attack  on  the  enemy. 

Dec.  24.  Treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Ghent. 

Dec.  28.  The  British  repulsed  at  New  Orleans. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  this  year  6,927|441  dollars. 

1815. 

Jan.  1.  The  British  again  repulsed  at  New  Orleans. 

Jan.  8.  Signal  defeat  of  the  British  at  New  Orleans,  who  losfs 
2600  men.     The  Americans  lose  but  13. 

Jan.  15.  The  United  States  frigate  taken  by  a  British  squadron. 

Feb.  17.  The  treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  the  United  States. 

Feb.  20.  The  British  ships  Cyane  and  Levant  taken  by  the  Ame- 
rican frigate  Constitution. 

March  25.  The  British  ship  Penguin  taken  by  the  Hornet. 

March.  War  declared  against  Algiers.    The  army  reduced. 

April.  Massacre  of  the  American  prisoners  at  Dartmoor,  Eng.  : 

June  18.  An  Algerine  frigate,  of  44  guns,  taken  by  the  U.  S.  #hip 
Guerriere. 

Aug.  The  U.  S.  ship  Franklin,  of  74  guns,  launched. 
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of  peace  concluded  with  Algiers, 
ts  from  die  U.  S.  diis  year  52^57|75d  dollars. 

1816. 

The  United  States  Bank  established  hj  congress,  with  a 
tal  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

I.  negro  fort  at  Apalachicola  destroyed  by  an  American  party. 
Il  treaty  concluded  by  Gen.  Jackson  with  the  Choctaws. 
Che  Indiana  territory  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  union. 
U  from  the  U.  S.  this  year  84,9^,^52  dollars. 

1817. 

•  The  new  bank  of  the  U.  S.  begins  the  transaction  of  busi- 
t  at  Philadelphia. 

\  4.  James  Monroe  inaugurated  president,  and  D.  D.  Tomp- 
vice-president  of  the  U.  S. 

1.  The  Mississippi  territory  admitted  into  the  union. 
i4.  The  American  troops  take  possession  of  Amelia  island, 
ts  from  the  U.  S.  this  year  87>07 1,569  dollars. 

1818. 

The  Seminoles  defeated  by  Gen.  Jackson. 
22.  Massacre  at  the  Chehaw  town,  by  order  of  Capt.  Wright. 
I.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  tried  and  executed. 
iS.  General  Jackson  takes  possession  of  Pensacola. 
Pensacola  restored  to  Spain  by  the  American  government. 
p.  The  Illinois  territory  admitted  into  the  union, 
lercial  treaty  concluded  with  Sweden  and  Great  Britain. . 
Its  from  the  U.  S.  this  year  93,881,133  dollars. 

1819. 

Irkansa  territory  organized  by  act  of  congress. 

S3.  A  treaty  between  the  U.  S.  and  Spain  for  the  cession  of 

rida,  signed  at  Washington. 

The  king  of  Spain  refuses  to  ratify  the  Florida  treaty. 

The  Alabama  territory  admitted  into  the  union. 

rls  from  the  U.  S.  this  year  70,142,521  dollars. 

1820. 

1 .  A  sreat  fire  destroys  upwards  of  400  houses  at  Savannah, 
b.  Maine  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state. 
h.  The  territory  of  Missouri  authorized  to  form  a  constitution. 
The  constitution  of  Missouri  formed. 
A  convention  meets  in  Massachusetts  to  amend  the  con* 
ition. 
foorth  census  of  the  United  States  taken,  total  population 

57,976. 

rts  from  the  U.  S.  thb  year  69|691|669  dollars. 
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1821. 

Feb.  13.  The  Florida  treaty  finally  ratified. 

March  4.  James  Monroe  inaugurated  president,  and  D.  D.  Toaip- 

kinsy  vice-president 
March.  Congress  pass  an  act  for  the  admission  of  Musouri  ot 

certain  conditions. 
July  7-  Possession  of  Florida  delivered  to  the  United  States. 
Aug.  10.  The  admission  of  Mbsouri  into  the  union  takes  place. 
il//g.  2,2.  The  Spanish  commissioner  at  Pensacola  imprisoned  by 

General  Jackson. 
Exports  this  year  from  the  U.  S.  64,97 4|382  dollars. 

1822. 

Feb.  The  ratio  of  representation  in  the  house  of  represetttatifes 
of  the  United  States  fixed  at  40,000. 


MAINE. 


/^^^ 


Sihiatitm,  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

Maine  is  situated  between  43°  5'  and  48°  3'  nordi  latitode, 
and  6°  0'  and  10°  8'  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west and  north  by  Lower  Canada;  east,  by  New  Brunswick; 
south,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  west,  by  New  Hampshirf. 
The  boundary,  on  the  side  of  Canada,  is  the  highlands,  whidi 
separate  the  waters  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  tlioie 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  side  of  New  Brunswick,  it 
is  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  source  due  norA, 
till  it  meet  the  said  highlands  ;  on  the  side  of  New  Hampshiie, 
it  is  the  Piscataqua  River,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  source  noidi 
2?  west  till  it  meet  the  said  highlands.  The  mean  length,  fim 
south  to  north,  is  235  miles ;  and  the  mean  breadth  about  136. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  about  32,000  square  miles,  or  SO,480yOOO 
acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions, 

An  extensive  district  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  state,  wmmA 
the  great  lakes  and  head  waters  of  the  Kennebeck  and  Penobacott 
f  s  mountainous.  The  rest  of  the  state  is  generally  hilly,  and  the 
hills  diminish  in  height  on  every  side,  as  you  recede  from  die 

untains.    The  south-western  part  of  tlie  state,  and  the  tract  4tf 
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ountry  along  the  se^  coast,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  iride,  is 
eserally  poor,  though  m  aome  places  tolerably  fertile.  The  land 
»n  the  Kennebecky  and  between  that  river  and  the  Penobscot,  ia 
ixcellent.  East  of  the  Penobscot  it  is  less  productive.  The 
nountainous  tract  in  the  north-west  has  a  poor  soil.  The  lands 
m  St.  John's  River,  and  its  numerous  branches,  are  said  to  be  very 
ertile,  but  this  part  of  the  state  is  not  yet  settled.  The  principal 
>roductions  are  grass,  Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  flax. 
\,  large  portion  of  the  state  is  yet  covered  with  forests. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. 

Umba^og  lake  is  principally  in  this  state,  but  partly  in  New 
flampshire.    It  is  eighteen  miles  loi^,  and  in  some  places  ten 
>road.     Mooiehead  hake  lies  north-east  of  Umbagog,  and  is  the 
argest  in  New  England,  being  twenty-five  miles  long,  by  ten  or 
ifteen  broad.  Chesuncaok  Lake,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  north-east  of 
Moosehead,  is  a  large  body  of  water.    There  are  several  other 
large  lakes  still  farther  north,  but  very  little  is  known  about 
them,  that  part  of  the  state  not  having  yet  been  explored.    Sebago 
pond  is  a  large  body  of  water,  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Port- 
land.    Smaller  lakes  and  ponds  abound  in  every  part  of  the  state. 
rhe  principal  rivers,  beginning  in  the  west,  are,  1.  The  Saco 
which  rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
Bowing  south-east  into  this  state,  falls  into  the  sea  between  Saco 
and  Biddeford.    It  has  falls  six  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  com- 
pletely obstruct  the  navigation.    2.  The  Androscoggin,  which 
rises  in  Umbagog  Lake.    The  first  part  of  its  course  is  in  New 
Hampshire*    After  entering  Maine,  it  runs  soudi-east  and  frills 
into  Uie  Kennebeck,  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth.    It  has  falls 
at  Brunswick,  which  afford  a  number  of  fine  mill-seats.    3.  The 
Kenmebeck  is  the  second  river  in  the  state  in  size.     It  has  two 
principal  branches;  the  eastern  rises  in  Moosehead  Lake;  the 
western,  called  Dead  River,  rises  in  the  highlands,  which  separate 
Maine  from  Canada,  and  unites  with  the  eastern  branch,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Moosehead  Lake.    After  the  junction,  the 
river  flows  south  to  the  Atlantic.   It  is  navigable  for  ships,  twelve 
miles,  to  Bath ;  for  sloops,  forty-five  miles,  to  Augusta ;  and  for 
boats,  sixty  miles,  to  Waterville.    At  Waterville  the  navigation  is 
interrupted  by  Ticonic  Falls,  which  afford  numerous  sites  for 
mills.    4.  The  Penobscot  is  the  largest  river  in  the  state.    It  has 
two  principal  branches.    The  western,  and  longest  branch,  rises 
west  of  Moosehead  Lake  in  the  highlands,  which  separate  Maine 
from  Canada,  and  flowing  east  through  Chesuncook  Lake,  unites 
with  the  eastern  branch  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Bangor.  After 
the  junction  the  river  flows  south,  and  frills  into  the  head  of  Pe- 
nobscot Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Bangor,  fifty  miles  from 
Owl's  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.    5.  The  Si.  Croix,  called 
also  the  Poisamajuoddjf  and  Schoodic,  falls  into  Passamaquoddy 
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Bajr.  It  it  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Brunswick,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  6.  The  Si,  Johfif 
rises  a  little  north  of  Chesuncook  Lake,  and  after  paseing  throe^ 
three  great  lakes,  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  some  diF 
tance,  and  then  turning  to  the  south-east,  enters  Now  Brant- 
wicky  and  finally  falls  into  t&e  bay  of  Fundy.  With  the  exception 
of  two  short  portages*  it  is  navigable  for  boats  from  its  mouth  to 
its  source^  a  distance  of  more  thail  SOO  miles. 

CUmaie. 

The  principal  settlements  are  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  is 
tempered  by  the  sea  air,  so  that  the  climate  is  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  other  parts  of  New  England,  notwithstanding  its 
northern  situation.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe,  lasting  froai 
about  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  April,  during  a  gitit 
part  of  which  time  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  nven 
with  ice.  The  summers  are  often  very  warm,  and  vegetation 
rapid ;  and  the  climate  is  healthy. 

Ctvt7  Divisions  and  Population. 

The  state  is  divided  into  nine  counties,  and  two  hundred  sa' 
seventeen  towns. 


OMMfiCf. 

Tlrniu 

Ftp.  In  m*. 

Fop.  to  ISM. 

GMcrnMi. 

York, 

£« 

41,877 

46,284 

York, 

Cumberland, 

24 

42,831 

49,339 

PORTLANO, 

Lincoln, 

33 

424«« 

62,953 

Wiscasset, 

Hancock, 

21 

£2,560 

31,071 

Castine, 

Washington, 

10 

.    7,870 

12,746 

MachiaSy 

Oxford, 

28 

17,630 

27,186 

i^aris, .  ■ 

Kennebeck, 

33 

38,564 

42,632 

Augusta, 

Somerset, 

26 

18,910 

21,698 

Norridgewock, 

Penobscot, 

20 

7,471 

13,931 

Bangor. 

217  221,705  297,839 
The  population  of  Maine,  in  1790,  was  96,540;  in  1800, 
151,719;  in  1810,  228,705;  and  in  1820,  297,63a  The  noit 
populous  parts  of  the  state  are  the  counties  on  Kennebeck  River, 
and  w  the  sea-coast,  particularly  in  the  south-west.  The  north- 
em  half  of  the  state  is  yet  uninhabited,  and  almost  unexi^ored. 

Chief  Towns. 

Po  RTL A  N  J>,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  much  the  largost  Iowa, 
is  situated  on  a  peninsula  in  Casco  Bay.  It  is  well  situated  fo 
commerce,  having  an  extensive  and  thriving  back  country,  andeae 
of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  continent,  being  deep,  safe^.cafii- 
cions,  eas^  of  access,  and  seldom  frossn  over.  The  amouil  of 
shipping  u  1818  was  27,770  tons,  and  the  population  io  1820 
8581.     Brunswick  is  thirty  miles  north-east  of  jPortland^  oolht 
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AndroicoggiD,  at  the  falls;  population^  in  1820,  29^4.  Bath  ig 
on  the  west  side  of  Kennebeck  River,  at  the  head  of  Mrinter  naviga- 
tion, sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  and  thirty-five  north-east  of  Port- 
land, it  owns  more  shipping  than  any  town  in  the  state,  except 
Portland.  Wiscasset  is  on  the  Sheepscot,  eight  miles  north-east 
of  Bath.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  the  largest 
vessels,  and  the  harbour  is  generally  open  throughout  the  winter. 
Waldoborough,  twenty- two  miles  east  of  Wiscasset,  has  a  large 
amount  of  snipping  employed  principally  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Castine  is  on  a  promontory,  on  the  east  side  of  Penobscot  Bay. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbour  for  any  number  of  ships  of  the  largest 
size,  and  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  has  great 
strength  from  its  natural  situation  ;  and,  if  proper  batteries  were 
erected,  might  almost  bid  defiance  to  attack.  These  circum- 
;8tances,  together  with  its  favourable  situation  for  the  enti^  of 
prizes,  and,  above  all,  its  geographical  position,  enabling  it  to 
communicate  by  a  few  days'  sail  with  Halifax,  and  by  a  short 
route  up  the  Penobscot  with  Quebec,  giving  a  command  of  all 
the  intermndiate  country  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  Croix, 
render  it  of  the  highest  consequence  as  a  military  station.  Bangor 
is  a  flourishing  town,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Castine,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Penobscot.  It  is  finely  situated  for  commerce, 
being  at  the  head  of  navigation,  on  the  largest  river  in  the  state. 
Ma3iia$  is  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  state,  on  Machias 
bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Machias  River.  It  is  a  thrivmg  town,  and 
exports  large  quantities  of  boards,  shingles,  spars,  &c.  There 
are  twenty-six  saw-mills  in  the  town,  which  cut,  on  an  ave- 
rage, upwards  of  10,000,000  feet  of  boards  annually.  Lubeek, 
or  Eastportf  is  a  new  and  flourishing  town  on  a  peninsula,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  Yoiic  is  an 
ancient  town  on  the  coast,  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
state.  Hattcimell  is  a  flourbhing  town  on  Kennebeck  River,  more 
than  forty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Vessels  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  ascend  to  this  place.  Augusta  is  two  miles  above  Hal- 
lowell.  The  most  flourishing  towns  on  the  Kennebeck,  above 
Augusta,  are  Fassalborough,  WattrviUe^  and  Narridgewoek. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

Lumber  is,  at  present,  the  great  article  of  export.  It  is  brought 
down  all  the  rivers  in  lai^e  quantities.  The  other  articles  are  fish, 
potashes,  beef,  and  poriC  Maine  is  well  situated  for  commerce. 
It  has  an  extensive  sea-coast,  abounding  with  fine  harbours,  and 
is  intersected  by  numerous  -navigable  nvers,  which  open  an  easy 
communication  with  the  interior.  Its  supply  of  lumber,  and  of 
autleriab  for  potashes,  is  immense;  and  its  resources  in  the 
fisheries  are  inexhaustible,  llie  nearest  market  for  the  south-west 
section  of  the  state  is  Portland ;  for  the  country  on  the  Kenne- 
beck, Hallowell;  for  the  country  on  the  Penobscot,  Bangor. 
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The  natural  market  for  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  which  n 
jet  unsettled,  will  be  Quebec,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  Frederick- 
town,  b  New  Brunswick.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  Mnic^ 
for  the  year  ending  September  90th,  18Q0,  was  1,108,030  doilan. 
The  value  of  the  manufactures  in  1810  was  3,741,1 16  doHars. 

Educaiiott. 

Bowdain  Co/fege,  in  Brunswick,  was  incorporated  in  1794.  It 
has  two  professors,  two  tutors^  fifty  or  sixty  students,  a  complete 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  nearly  five  thousmd 
volumes.  The  college  is  endowed  with  five  townships  of  land. 
The  Maint  Ckarky  School,  at  Bangor,  was  incorporated  in  1814 
Its  design  is  to  educate  young  men  for  the  ministry  in  a  shorter 
time  than  is  usual  at  other  seminaries.  It  is  under  the  directioa 
of  two  professors  and  a  preceptor,  and  in  1818  had  nineteen  sta- 
dents.  There  is  a  literary  and  Theological  ImtituHoHf  mider 
the  direction  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  at  Waterville.  It  wn 
opened  in  1818,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  theological  students. 

Religion. 

The  Congreg^ationaiists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  oomemi 
religious  denominations ;  they  have  each  more  than  one  hvodfeJ 
congregations.    There  are  many  Roman  Cadiolics  m  the  itals. 

GovemmetU. 

The  constitution  of  Maine  was  adopted  by  a  conveotioo,  hdi 
«t  Portland  on  the  Cgth  of  October,  1819,  and  ratified  by  the 
people  in  the  following  December.    It  distributes  the  powers  of 
government  into  three  distinct  departments: — 1.  The  logiaktife 
power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representativea,  each 
having  a  negative  upon  the  other,  and  both  styled  the  legiilatait 
of  Maine.    The  senate  is  elected  annually  by  districts,  each  db- 
trict   containing  nearly  the  same  number  of  inhabitants.     Tk 
house  of  representatives  is  also  elected  annually,  and  accordia^ 
to  the  population  of  each  county.— 2.  The  executive  power  ■ 
vested  in  a  sovemor,  who  is  also  elected  annually,  and  is  aasiitei 
by  a  council  of  seven  persons,  chosen  for  the  same  term  by  the 
legislature.    The  eovenior,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  die 
council,  appoints  aU  judicial  and  other  officers,  whose  appointdwot 
is  not  otherwise  provided  for.    The  governor,  singly,  has  a  qmfi- 
fied  veto  upon  legislative  acts.     If  he  return  a  bill  or  resdiiliQa 
to  the  legislature,  two-thirds  of  both  houses  are  necessary  to  pve 
it  validity. — 3.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  conit, 
and  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  ttme 
appoint.    All  judicial  officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace,  hoU 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour ;  but  not  beyond  the  age  of 
seventy  years.    Justices  of  the  peace  hold  their  offices  for  seven 
years,  if  they  so  long  behave  themselves  well.  Every  male  citisea 
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of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards^ 
(excepting  paupers,  persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  n^t 
taxed,)  who  has  lived  in  the  state  for  three  months  preceding  an 
election,  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  an  elector. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  state  of  Maine,  although  visited  for  the  purpose  of  settle- 
ment as  early  as  any  of  tlie  eastern  states,  was,  for  a  long  time, 
far  behind  them  in  the  progress  of  improvement.     The  severity 
of  the  climate,  the  mistaken  views  of  the  first  settlers,  and  the 
continued  and  rancorous  hostilities  of  the  neighbouring  savages, 
are  among  the  chief  causes  of  her  slow  growth.     The  earliest 
attempts  at  settlement  appear  to  have  been  made  by  parties  of 
Freucli,  about  1 604,  on  the  river  Kennebeck*     In  the  month  of 
August,   1607,  Sir  John   Gilbert,   the  heir  of  his  brother,  Sir 
Humphrey,  to  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  had  made  a  liberal  grant 
of  heathen  countries,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebeck  with 
two  ships,  and  about  100  men.     After  passing  one  winter  under 
great  sufferings,  those  of  the  party  who  survived   returned  to 
England,  representing  the  country  as  a  cold,  barren,  mountainous 
deaert.    The  unfortunate  result  of  this  enterprise  discouraged 
any  furtlier  attempt  on  tlie  part  of  the  English  to  settle  on  the 
coast  of  Maine  for  some  years.     The  French,  however,  had  esta- 
blished themselves  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  east  of  the 
St.  Croix,  and  some  of  their  settlements  extended  westward  of 
that  river.    The  Dutch  also  appear  to  have  had  a  settlement  at 
\  place  called  New  Castle,  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  government  of  the  New  Netherlands.     Remains  of  the  to^n 
ire  suU  to  be  seen.    After  the  formation  of  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany, to  whom  a  grant  had  been  made  by  the  crown,  of  the  coun« 
:rie;i  lying  between  the  38 th  and  45th  degrees  north,  a  more  re- 
{u)i^  system  of  colonization  was  attempted  in  this  part  of  Ameri- 
:a ;  but,  although  some  trading  houses  appear  to  have  been  esta- 
iliflhed  near  the  Penobscot,  no  effectual  settlement  was  made 
intil  about  1635.     In  that  year,  tlie  Plymouth  company,  finding 
hej  were  not  likely  to  derive  any  great  advantages  from  their 
Mtent,  concluded  to  divide  their  lands  into  shares,  with  an  ex- 
>ectation   of  receiving  from  the  sovereign  a  deed  in  severalty. 
Patents  of  confirmation,  however,  seem  only  to  have  been  granted 
o  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  who  received  a  grant  of  the  country  be- 
ween  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Kennebeck,  formine  a  square  of 
120  miles.   The  cl^arter  granted  in  1639  gave  him  the  most  ample 
lowers  of  control  over  the  district^  and  enabled  him  to  establish 
lis  own  authority  as  despotically  as  he  thought  proper.     His  first 
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sMp  was  the  appomtmeot  of  a  governor  and  cooncil  for  the  terri- 
tory.   The  frame  of  government  which  he  contemplated,  and  Ae 
mode  of  the  distribution  of  the  landi,  appear  to  have  been  accofd- 
in^  to  ariitocratic  and  feudal  principles,  and  little  suited  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  English  emigrants  of  the  time.    The  population  of 
the  province  accordingly  seems  to  have  -increased  slowly,  and  the 
.stream  of  emigration  was  directed  to  the  shores  of  MasaachuselU 
and  Connecticut.    A  general  court  appears  to  have  been  hoUeo 
at  Sacco  in  1640.     Government  was  administered  in  the  name  of 
Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  until  1647|  when,  upon  intelligence  of  Ui 
death,  the  people  resolved  to  take  the  administration  of  aflain 
into  their  own  hands.    They  elected  a  governor  from  among 
themselves,  annually,  until  about  1652,  when  the  existence  H 
Mune,  as  a  distikict  province,  ceased,  by  its  incorporation  with 
Massachusetts,     in  1628,  the  Plymouth  company  granted  to  Sir 
Henry  Roswell,  and  others,  all  that  part  of  New  uigland  which 
is  included  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  sooth  of 
Charles  River,  and  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack,  to  die 
South  Sea.    Charles  I.  confirmed  their  patent,  and  under  it  tk 
province  of  Massachusetts  was  first  settled.    We  have  seen  tint 
a  few  trading  houses  were  erected  on  the  coast  of  Maine  previoas 
to  the  grant  to  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges;  but  no  claim  tojansdictioB 
over  the  province  appears  to  have  t>een  made  by  the  grantees  of 
Massachusetts  until  after  his  death.     By  a  new  construction  of 
their  charter,  they  contended  that  their  limits  extended  on  tlie 
east,  to  the  middle  of  CascQ  Bay.    The  people  of  Mmne  were 
too  feeble  to  oppose  this  claim,  had  diey  been  inclined  to  do  so. 
They  submitted  voluntarily  to  commissioners  sent  by  the  goveia- 
meut  of  Massachusetts,  in  1652.  The  province  was  made  a  counij 
of  Massachusetts,  and  called  Yorksniiv,    County  courts  were 
established  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  towns  sent  deputies  to  the  general  assembly,  at  Boston.    Id 
this  condition  of  affairs  the  province  remained  until  after  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.,  when  that  monarch  sent  over  commit 
sioners  to  New  England,  with  power  **  to  hear  and  detertniae 
complaints,  and  to  proceed  in  all  things  for  setdmg  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  country.^     One  of  the  subjects  that  came  before 
them,  was  the  right  to  the  province  of  Mune,  which  was  claimifed 
by  Gorges,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Ferdinand.    Massachusetts  dMMd 
the  authority  of  the  commissioners  to  interfere;  but,  in  1665,  tkey 
proceeded  to  Mune,  where  they  decided  in  favour  of  Gorges. 
Having  thus  separated  the  province  in  fact  from  Massachasetts, 
they  constituted  a  government  under  the  king,  appointed  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  exercised  other  acts  of  autnority.    Charles  II. 
shortly  afterwards  recalled  the  commissioners,  and  ordered  the 
assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  send  deputies  to  England,  to  answer 
tlie  complaints  made  against  their  proceedings.     After  the  de- 
parture of  the  commissioners,  Massachasetts  re-established  hrr 
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Mitfiority  over  Maine,  though  not  without  some  difficulty.  The 
general  court  at  first  evaded  the  order  to  appear  before  the  king ; 
but,  finding  that  judgment  would  be  given  aglunst  them  if  an 
appearance  was  not  entered^  they  at  leng&  sent  agents  to  support 
their  interests.  In  1676,  it  was  determined  by  the  king  in  coun- 
cnl,  that  the  line  of  Massachusetts  could  not  be  construed  to  run 
more  than  three  miles  nordi  of  the  Merrimack,  and  consequently 
Maine  was  adjudged  to  Gorges.  It  is  believed  that  Charles  had 
been  for  some  time  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  both  New  Hamp- 
ahire  and  Maine,  with  the  view  of  bestowing  them  on  his  son,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  report  of  this  mtention  reaching  the 
asaembly  of  Massachusetts,  they  immediately  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Gorges,  for  the  purchase  of  his  title,  at  the  price 
of  1£00^  sterling  ;  and  thus  obtained  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
province.  Thenceforward  it  was  governed  as  a  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1691,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  Massachusetts 
by  William  and  Mary,  which  included  the  province  of  Maine.  At 
that4ime,  the  present  state  of  Maine  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
known  by  distinct  appellations.  The  country  lying  between  the 
Pisoataqua  alid  the  Kennebeck  River  contained  the  principal  settle* 
nentf ,  and  vras  exclusively  called  Maine,  while  that  which  lies 
between  the  Kennebeck  and  the  St.  Croix,  was  known  .by  the 
ancient  French  name  Acadie.  The  province  was  not  then  sup- 
posed to  extend  furvher  back  from  the  sea  than  ]£0  miles.  The 
territory  beyond  that  distance  from  the  ocean  vms  considered  as 
crown  lands.  The  whole  country,  firom  the  Piscataqua  ta  the 
St.  Croix,  was  now  granted  to  Massachusetts. 

From  its  first  settlement,  until  the  middle  of  the  18tfa  century, 
the  inhabitants  of  Maine  suffered  grievously  from  warfare  vrith 
the  Indians.  The  hostilities  of  the  savages  to  the  whites  appear 
to  have  been  more  determined  and  constant,  than  in  any  other 
quarts*  of  America.  They  opposed  the  progress  of  the  settlers, 
step  by  step,  and  with  their  usual  disregard  of  humanity.  In 
1675,  almost  all  the  settlements  were  destroyed.  From  \092  to 
1702,  the  province  presented  an  uniform  scene  of  rapine  and  de- 
structioQ.  In  1 720,  the  harassmg  conflict  was  renewed,  and  the 
settlers  suffered  severely  until  1726,  when  a  treaty  was  made  by 
Massachusetts  with  the  Indians,  which  relieved  than  from  hostile 
incursions  for  some  years.  So  late  as  1744  and  1748,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  carried  off  from  their  timns.  Since 
the  year  1749,  however,  when  another  treaty  vms  concluded,  tran* 
quilUty  has  prevailed.  The  savages  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
Bomber,  and  few  now  remain  within  the  state. 

From  the  period  of  their  union,  to  the  recent  division,  the 
history  of  Mame  has  been  merged  in  that  of  Massachusetts.  We 
bear  Uttle  of  it  in  die  annals  of  the  United  States,  dHring  the  re- 
volutionary war,  or  subsequently.  In  the  last  war  with  England, 
a  portion  of  the  district  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  British 
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mrmSf  and  remained  under  their  control  until  the  treaty  of  peace. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  enemj.  The  Uame  of  this 
aupineness  is  not  to  be  attributed,  perhaps^  to  the  people  of  Maine. 
Being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  means  of  defending  themselves. 

The  separation  of  the  district  from  Massachusetts,  and  its  erec- 
tion into  an  independent  state,  were  frequently  attempted  without 
success.  In  October,  1785,  a  convention  met  at  Portland,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject.  In  the  succeeding  year 
the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  Maine,  to  be  decided 
in  town  meetings,  when  it  was  found  that  a  majority  of  freemea 
were  against  the  measure.  The  sul:|ject  was  renewed  in  i808| 
when  a  majority  again  appeared  averse  to  a  separation.  In  18I9| 
numerous  petitions  having  been  presented  to  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  an  act  was  passed  for  ascertaining  the  wishes  of 
the  people ;  in  conformity  to  which,  a  vote  was  taken  in  all  ths 
towns«  A  large  majority  appearing  in  favour  of  a  separation,  s 
convention  was  called  under  the  authority  of  Massachus^ta.  A 
constitution  was  adopted,  which  received  the  aoprobation  of  ths 
people,  and  on  the  dd  of  March,  18£0,  the  I)utrict  of  Maiae 
came  an  independent  state,  and  a  member  of  the  Fedeial 
Union. 

Governors,  Sfc. 

,  iGSi,  Sia  Ferdinand  Gorges,  proprietary.  From  16399  ^ 
affairs  of  the  province  were  administered  by  a  council,  until  1646, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Gorges,  the  people  determined  to  take  ths 
government  into  their  ownhands,  and  elect  their  civil  magistrates 
annually. 

1646,  Edward  Godfrey  elected  governor,  and  continued  to  be 
annually  chosen  until  1652,  when  the  province  submitted  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

1652  to  1820,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

1820,  William  King. 

1821,  Albion  K.  Parris. 

Places.  Remarkable  for  Battles,  Sieges,  l^c* 

1690,  Casco :  The  fort  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a  body  of 
Indians-— Cumifr/aitJ. 

1692,  fVells :  The  fort  attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians^  who 
are  defeated  vrith  loss— -ITor/c. 

York :    Attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians — York. 

1724,  Norridgewock :  A  body  of  Indians  surprised,  many  takea 
prisoners,  and  a  great  number  kilied-r-Somersei. 

•1725,  Pickmaekei:  Obstinate  battle  with^the  Indian^,  in  which 
the  savages  are  victorious.  May  B^^Oxford. 
■    1775,  Falmouth:  Bombarded  and  laid  in  ashes  by  a  British 
fq[uadron,  Ocfr  18— CvmbrAiiMf. 
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1714,  Eastpart :  Taken  possession  of  by  a  British  force,  July  1 1 
'^Cumherland. 

CnUine:  Taken  by  a  British  armament,  Sept.  l-^Hancock, 

Hampden:  The  militia  and  seamen  of  the  frigate  J  ohn  Adams,  de- 
eated  by  the  British,  and  the  frigate  destroyed,  Sept.  2— Penofttco^* 

Mackias:  Taken  by  a  British  force,  Sept.  9 — Washington. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  JExteni. 

New  Hampshire  is  situated  between  42^  42' and  45^  14'  north 
latitude,  and  4^  9ff  and  6^  19'  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Lower  Canada ;  east  by  Maine :  south-east  by  the 
Adantic  Ocean  and  Massachusetts;  south  by 'M^Macbusetts; 
and  west  and  north-west  by  Vermont.  Its  mean  length  is  160 
miles,  and  toean  breadth  58.  Its  area  is  about  ^280  miles,  or 
5^839,200  acres. 

.  Face  of  the  Country^  SoU,  and  Productions* 

The  whole  extent  of  sea-coast  is  eighteen  miles.  The  shore 
is  generally  a  sandy  beach,  and  bordering  upon  it  are  sail  marshes. 
For  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  the  country  is  either 
level  or  variegated  with  small  hills  and  valleys.  Beyond  this  the 
hills  inerease  in  size,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  state  swell  into 
lofty  mountains,  particularly  in  the  north,  and  along  the  height  of 
land  between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Connecticut.  The  highest 
summits  between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Connecticut,  are  Grand 
Monadnock,  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  state,  which  is  8254 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Sunapee  Mountain,  near  Stmapee 
Lake,  and  Moosekillock,  still  further  north,  the  height  of  which 
19  estimated  at  4636  feet.  But  the  White  Mountaim  are  more 
celebrated  than  either  of  these.  They  lie  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  and  are  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the 
United  States.  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  summit,  was 
formerly  estimated  at  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but 
more  accurate  observations  have  reduced  it  to  between  6  and 
TOGO.  The  mountains,  lakes,  valleys,  and  cataracts  of  New 
Hampshire,  abound  with  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  have 
acquired  for  the  state  the  title  of  **  the  Switjerland  of  America.'' 
The  soil  of  New  Hampshire  is  generally  fertile.  The  intervals 
on  the  large  rivers  are  the  richest,  and  best  fitted  for  tillage,  but 
the  uplands  are  accounted  the  best  for  grazing.    The  principal 
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productioiis  ire  grass,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,,  beef,  portc,  butter, 
and  cheese. 

Lakes  and  Riven. 

Lak^  Vmbagpg  is  partly  in  this  state,  but  principally  in  Maine. 
IFjnmptssogce  Xake,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  is  a  beautiliil 
body  of  water,  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  contains  a  numbo'  of 
islands.  The  surrounding  country  is  mountainous,  and  abounds 
with  romantic  scenery,  oquam  Lake  lies  a  few  miles  north-west 
ofWinnipiseogee.  iStinnpeeXiakie  lies  south-west  of  Winnipisecgee, 
midway  between  Merrimack  River  and  the  ConnecticuL  Ammh 
coggin  River  rises  in  Umbagog  Lake,  and,  after  a  southerly  course 
oiabout  twenty  miles,  turns  to  the  east  and  passes  into  Maioe. 
The  Saco  rises  on  the  west  side  of  the  White  Mountains,  and 
running  south-east  passes  into  Maine.  The  Pi$cataqua  is  the 
boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine^  from  its  moutb 
to  its  source.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  it  is  called  Salmoa 
Fall  River.  The  Merrimack  rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Saco,  and  running  south,  through  the  centre 
of  the  state,  passes  into  Massachusetts,  where  it  turns  and  nm 
north-east  to  the  ocean.  The  Connecticut  rises  in  the  highlandi^ 
which  separate  New  Hampshire  from  Lower  Canada,  andrunuag 
south  between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  passes  into  Mas- 
sachusetts.  The  principal  tributaries  to  the  Connecticut,  begpa- 
lung  in  the  south,  are  the  A$hiielot,  which  empties  itself  near  As 
.  south-west  comer  of  the  state ;  Sugar  River,  which  is  the  ontlel, 
.  of  Sunapee  Lake ;  Lower  Anunonooiuckf  which  rises  in  the  While 
Mountams,  near  the  sources  of  the  Merrimack,  and  falls  into  Ihst 
river  at  Bath ;  and  Upper  Ammonoosuck,  which  emptiea  itself  at 
Northumbeiland.  The  principal  tributaries  to  the  Menrimad, 
firom  the  west,  are  the  Nashua,  which  comes  from  Massacbnaetl^ 
and  empties  itself  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state ;  Ae 
Contoocook,  which  empties  itself  at  Concord ;  and  Baker's  River, 
which  rises  in  Moosehillock  Mountam,  and  empties  itself  at  Piy- 
mouth.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Merrimack,  from  the  east, 
are  Winnipiseogee  Kiver,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Winnipiaeogse 
Lake,  and  S^uam  River,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Squam  Lau«  The 

Srincipal  branches  of  the  PIscataqua,  are  the  Swamscot  or  EaMtsr 
liver,  and  the  Cocheco,  both  of  which  join  it  near  its  moudi. 

Natural  Curiosities. 

The  White  Monntains  are  frequently  visited  by  travelers; 
Mount  Washington  is  usually  ascended  from  the  sontb-*east. 
After  climbing  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  some  distance,  the 
forest  trees  begin  to  diminish  in  height,  till,  at  the  elevatioo  of 
about  4000  feet,  you  come  to  a  region  of  dwarfish  evergreens, 
about  the  height  of  a  man's  head,  which  put  forth  nu- 
merous branches,  and  surround  the  mountain  with  a  formidable 
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hedge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  thickness.  On  emerging  from  this 
thicket,  you  are  above  all  woods,  at  the  foot  of  what  is  called  the 
bald  part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  very  steep,  and  consists  of  a 
huge  pile  of  naked  rocks.  After  attaining  the  summit,  the  traveller 
is  recompensed  for  his  toil,  if  the  sky  be  serene,  by  a  most  noble 
and  extensive  prospect.  On  the  south-east  there  is  a  view  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  nearest  part  of  which  is  sixty-five  miles  distant 
an  a  right  line ;  on  the  south,  Winnipiseogee  Lake  lies  in  full  vie^ ; 
on  the  south-west  is  the  lofty  summit  of  Moosehillock,  and  far 
away  in  the  verge  of  the  horizon  is  the  Grand  Monadnock.  The 
barren  rocks  which  extend  a  great  distance  in  every  direction 
from  the  summit,  add  a  melancholy  cast  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene. 

The  Notch  or  Gap,  in  the  White  Mountains,  is  also  frequently 
▼isited  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountainsi 
near  the  source  of  Saco  River.  It  is  a  deep  and  narrow  defile, 
in  one  part  only  twenty-two  feet  wide.  The  mountain  appears 
as  if  cloven  down  quite  to  its  base,  perpendicularly  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  road 
which  has  been  made  through  this  pass,  is  crossed  by  the  River 
Saco,  which  rushes  rapidly  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
gives  a  picturesque  effect  to  the  scenery. 

Bellows  Falls  are  in  Connecticut  River,  at  Wafpole.  The  whole 
descent  of  the  river,  in  the  space  of  100  rods,  is  forty-four  feet. 
There  are  several  pitches,  one  above  another,  at  the  highest  of 
which  a  large  rock  divides  the  stream  into  two  channels,  each 
about  ninety  feet  wide.  When  the  water  is  low,  the  eastern  chan- 
nel is  diy»  bemg  crossed  by  a  bar  of  solid  rock,  and  the  whole 
stream  fiiUs  into  the  western  channel,  where  it  is  contracted  to  the 
breadth  of  sixteen  feet,  and  flows  with  astonishing  force,  and 
rapidity.  A  bridge  is  built  over  these  falls,  under  which  the 
highest  floods  pass  without  detriment  to  the  structure. 

Islands. 

The  Isles  qfShoalSf  eight  in  number,  lie  eleven  miles  south-east 
of  Pbrtsmouth.  A  part  of  them  belong  to  Maine,  and  a  part  to 
New  Hampshire.  They  consist  of  barren  rocks,  and  are  inhabited 
by  about  100  souls,  who  subsist  by  fishing. 

Climate. 

New  Hampshire  enjoys  a  very  healthy  climate,  and  the  weather 
is  generally  serene.  In  summer  the  heat  is  great,  bat  of  short 
duration ;  and  the  winters  are  often  very  severe.  The  tops  of  the 
White  Mountains  are  ^enerall^  covered  with  snow,  and  in  winter 
the  weather  in  their  vicini^  is  often  excessively  cold;  but  they 
lemper  the  air  and  render  the  sununers  cool  and  delightful.  The 
cold  weather  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  Septeml^,  and  coo- 
tinnes  tUl  May;  but  the  frosts  arc  light  in  September  asd 
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October.    From  December  till  March,  the  frost  is  intenseiand  the 
saow  is  often  from  two  to  four  feet  deep. 


The  state  is 

Omutiu, 
CoOS| 

Grafton, 

Cheshire 

Hiibt>orough, 

Rockingham, 

Suafford, 


Ct9t7  Divisions  and  Population. 
divided  into  six  counties  and  212 

7Wm.       FopmL  im  isit.       Forml,  *m  1816. 


25 
35 
35 
40 
45 
32 


3,991 
28,462 
40,988 
49,«49 
50,175 
41,595 


6,549 

32,989 
45,376 
53,884 
55,246 
51,111 


towns. 

CUe/7}mnu. 

Lancaster, 

Haverhill, 

CharlestowD, 

Amherst, 

Portsmouth, 

Dover. 


212         214,460  244,155 

The  population  in  1790,  was  141,88^,  and  in  1800,  183,858. 
The  great  mass  of  the  population  is  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
sUte.  North  of  Winnipiseogee  Lake  there  are  very  few  uihabitanti, 
except  on  Connecticut  River. 

Chief  Towns, 

PortsmoutA,  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  is  on  the  sea-coast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua.    The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  continent,  having  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  veaseb 
of  any  size,  being  easy  of  access,  protected  from  every  wind,  and, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  never  frozen.     It  is  so  well  for* 
tified  by  nature,  that  only  a  small  expense  is  necessary  to  render 
it  perfectly  secure  from  attack.     On  an  island  in  the  Piscataqua, 
opposite  the  to\i*n,  an  United  States  navy-yard  has  been  esta- 
blished.    Concord,  the  capital  of  tlie  state,  is  a  flourishing  town 
on  the  Merrimack,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  well  situated  for 
^ade.    Much  of  the  produce  of  the  upper  countrv  is  brought 
here,  and  carried  down  the  Merrimack  and  the  Miadleaex  canal 
to  Boston.     Dover  is  a  flourishing  town,  at  the  head  of  the  tide 
on  the  Cocheco,  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Portsmouth.    Exeter 
is  a  manufacturing  town  at  the  head  of  the  tide,  on  Exeter  River, 
fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Portsmouth.    Keene  ia  a  pleasant 
town  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Ashuelot.     The 
principal  towns  on  Connecticut  River  SLre,WaljH)le,  thirteep  miles 
north-west  of  Keene.     Charlestown,  twelve  miles  north  of  Wal- 
pole ;  Hanover,  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  college ;  Haverhill,  twenty- 
seven  miles  north  of  Hanover,  and  Bath,  adjoining  Haverhill,  at 
the  head  of  boat  navigation. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

The  manufactures  of  New  Hampshire  have  increased  very 
rapidly  within  a  few  years.  There  are  now  more  than  thirty 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  many  of  them  on  an  extensive 
scale.     A  glass  manufiictory  has  been  recently  established  at 
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Keene.  There  arc  two  iron  manufactories  at  Franeoniay  on  a 
branch  of  the  Lower  Ammonoosuck,  at  one  of  which  from  twelvf 
to  fifteen  tons  of  iron  are  made  weekly.  The  ore  is  considered  the 
richest  yet  found  in  the  United  States,  and  the  mine  is  said  tp  be 
inexhaustible.  The  principal  exports  from  New  Hampshire  aie 
lumber»jppt  and  pearl  ashes,  fish,  beef,  live  cattle,  pork,  and  flax*- 
seed.  khe  market  for  the  northern  part  of  the  state  is  Pottlam^ 
in  Mune;  for  the  south-eastern,  Portsmouth  and  Newburyport; 
for  the  country  on  the  Merrimack,  Boston ;  for  the  country  om 
the  Connecticut,  Hartford  and  Boston.  The  value  of  the  manii* 
factures  of  New  Hampshire  in  1810  was  5,225,045  dollars.  The 
value  of  exports  in  1820  was  240,800  dollars. 

Education, 

Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  was  founded  in  1769.  Its 
officers  are  a  president,  five  professors,  a  lecturer  on  chemistry,  a 
lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  three  tutors.  It  has  a  good  chemical 
apparatus,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  a  valuable  anatomical  mu* 
seum,  and  a  library  of  about  4000  volumes,  besides  two  large  so- 
ciety libraries  belonging  to  the  students.  The  funds  of  the  college 
yield  about  1 600  dollars  a  year,  which,  with  the  tuition,  makes  an 
annual  income  of  about  4000  dollars.  The  number  of  students  is 
usually  about  150,  besides  more  than  sixty  medical  students.  The 
college  takes  its  name  from  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  its 
earliest  and  most  generous  benefactors.  Phillipfs  Exeter  AcadMO, 
at  Exeter,  was  founded  by  the  Hon.  John  Phillips,  LL«  D.  m 
1781.  It  is  one  of  the  olacst  and  most  flourishing  academies  in 
New  England.  It  has  fiinds  amounting  to  about  80,000  dollars; 
a  library  of  about  700  volumes,  and  a  handsome  philosophical 
apparatus.  Its  officers  are  a  principal,  a  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  an  assistant.  The  funds  are  appro- 
priated, in  part,  to  the  support  of  indigent  students. 

Religion. 

The  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  are  the  prevailing  reli- 
gious denominations.  In  1817>  the  number  of  ordained  ministers 
was  estimated  at  222,  of  whom  107  were  Baptists,  100  Congre* 
gationaUfts,  and  15  of  other  denominations. 

Government. 

'  The  existing  constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  was  adopted  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  February,  1 792.  The  legislative  power  is 
exercised  by  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  both  of  which 
are  annually  elected,  and  each  has  a  negative  on  the  other.  A 
senator  must  be  seised  of  a  freehold,  in  his  own  right,  of  the  value 
of  2002.  Each  representative  must  have  an  estate  of  the  value 
of  100/.  The  senate  consists  of  thirteen  members  elected  'by 
districts,  nearly  equal  in  population.    Every  town  having  150 
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ratable  polU  elect*  one  representatife,  and  every  adilitional  300 
polls  entitles  it  to  another.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor  and  council.  The  governor  is  chosen  annually  by  the 
people,  and  must  have  an  estate  worth  500/.,  half  of  which  to  be 
freehold.  He  has  a  qualified  veto  on  the  proceedings  al  the 
legislature,  two-thirds  of  both  houses  being  required  to  pass  aa 
act  of  which  he  has  disapproved.  The  council  consists  of  fiie 
members  annually  elected  by  the  people.  Each  counsellor  must 
have  an  estate  worth  ^00/.  The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  su- 
perior court,  of  an  inferior  court  in  each  county,  and  in  other 
courts.  The  judges  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or 
until  they  attain  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Tne  elective  firanchiie 
is  vested  in  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  upwards,  excepting  paupers  and  persons  excused  from  payiag 
taxes  at  their  own  request. 

GOVERNORS,  Jtc. 

C7fider  tAe  Royal  Government. 

1680  John  Cutts,  President.       \  1 68£  Ed.  Cranfield,  Lieitf .  Gov. 
108 1  Richard  Waldron,  ditto.    |  1685  W.  Barefoote,  D^.  Goo. 


After  the  separation  from  Masiochusetts. 


1692 
14S97 
1698 

1699 
1702 

1716 


Samuel  Allen. 

W.  Partridge,  Lieut.  Crov. 

Samuel  Allen. 

Earl  of  Bellamont. 

Joseph  Dudley. 

Samuel  Shute. 


1717  John  Wentworth. 

1729  William  Burnet. 

1730  Jonathan  Belcher. 
1741  Benning  Wentworth. 
1767  John  Wentworth^undl  the 

revolution. 


Under  the  Conttitution  of  1776. 
1776  Mesheck  Weare,  Preiufen/,  until  1784. 


under  the  Constitution  of  1784,  annuaUy  elected  hf  tie 

People. 

1784  Mesheck  Weare,  to  1785. 


1785  John  Lanedon,  to  1786 

1786  John  Sulhvan,  to  1788. 


1788  John  Lansdon^  to  1780. 

1789  John  Sullivan,  to  1790. 

1790  Josiah  Bartlet,to  1793. 


Governors  under  the  Constitution  of  1792,  annually  elected  by  the 

People. 


1799  Josiah  Bartlett,  to  1794. 
1794  John  T.  Oilman,  to  1805. 
1805  John  Langdon,  to  I8O9. 

1800  Jeremiah  Smith,  to  1810. 
1810  John  Langdon,  to  1812. 


1812  William  Plumer,  to  1813. 

1813  John  T.  Gihnan,  to  I8I6. 
1816  William  Plumer,  to  1800. 
1819  Samuel  Bell^  to  1881. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Thb  first  discovery^  made  by  the  Englisby  of  any  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  ia  1614,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  who  navigated 
<he  coast  fram  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  and,  on  his  return  home 
to  Great  Britain,  gave,  so  favourable  an  account  of  the  country  to 
Prince  Charles,  that  he  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  New  England. 
In  1621,  Captain  John  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany, and  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  state,  procured  a  grant  from  the  company  of  all  the  land 
from  the  river  Salem  to  the  Merrimack ;  and  in  the  next  year  ano- 
ther grant  was  made  to  Mason  and  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  of  all 
the  lands  between  the  Merrimack  and  Sagadehock.  To  this  last 
tract  was  given  the  name  of  Laconia.  Under  the  authority  of 
their  grant.  Mason  and  Gorges  attempted,  in  1623,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  at  the  river  Piscataqua ;  and  other  settlements 
were  madeon  the  coast,  both  by  grantees  under  Mason,  and  by 
emigrants  from  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  who  purchased 
from  the  natives.  The  settlements,  however,  were  slow  in  their^ 
progress  for  many  years.  The  boundaries  were  in  dispute,  a 
considerable  portion  of  territory  being  claimed  by  Massachusetts. 
The  settlers,  generally,  occupied  themselves  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, instead  of  pursuing  a  regular  business  of  agriculture.  In 
1629>  a  large  tract  was  granted  by  the  Indians  to  John  Whele- 
wrighty  and  others.  In  the  same  year,  Mason  applied  for  and 
obtained  from  the  Plymouth  company,  a  new  grant  of  all  the  land 
from  the  middle  of  the  Piscataqua  to  its  head,  **  thence  north- 
westward, until  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  were 
finished ;  also  through  Merrimack  River,  to  the  furthest  head 
thereof,  and  so  forward  up  into  the  land  westward,  until  60  miles 
were  finished ;  and  from  thence  to  cross  over  land  to  the  end  of 
the  60  miles  accounted  from  the  Piscataqua."  This  tract  of 
land  was  now  for  the  first  time  called  Neiv  Hampshire.  The 
conflicting  titles  derived  from  the  Indians,  and  under  the  grant 
to  Mason,  were  fruitful  sources  of  disquiet  to  the  province  for 
many  year?.  The  settlements  which  had  been  formed  on  the 
coast  were  detached,  and  without  any  general  government  that 
could  protect  them  from  foreign  incursion^  or  the  consequences 
of  disagreement  among  themselves.  About  1640,  the  inhabitants 
negonated  with  Massachusetts,  to  take  them  under  her  protection. 
The  proposal  was  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  province,  of  which 
th«y  w^re  admitted  freemen  on  ecj^ual  terms,  and  the  union  lasted 
nearly  40  years,  both  parties  derivmg  advantages  from  it.  About 
this  time  Mason  died,  and  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  civil 
wars  in  England  prevented  bis  heirs  from  obtaining  a  legal  recog- 
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nition  of  their  claim.  As  soon  as  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  tbe 
throne,  Robert  Mason,  grandson  of  the  original  patentee,  pre- 
ferred a  complaint  against  Massachusetts  for  usurping  jurisdictioo 
over  his  properly.  The  king  sent  out  commissioners,  with 
general  powers  to  hear  and  determine  complaints,  and  to  setde 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  country.  The  assembly  of  Massa- 
cbusetts  declined  submitting  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  denied  thdr 
authority  to  interfere.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  king 
in  council,  who  decided,  in  l679i  in  favonr  of  Mason's  claim. 
In  consequence  tliereof,  New  Hampshire  was  separated  finom 
Massachusetts,  and  subjected  to  a  new  government,  coosistii^  of 
a  governor  and  council,  of  royal  appointment,  and  an  asseoEdUj 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  The  first  acts  of  the 
assembly  were  expressive  of  their  attachment  to  freedom.  The; 
declared  that  no  law  or  ordinance  should  be  imposed  upon  then, 
but  such  as  should  be  made  by  the  assembly ;  and  foreaeeiag, 
perhaps,  the  troubles  in  which  they  were  about  to  be  involved  from 
the  claims  of  Mason,  they  enacted  that  all  grants  should  remuo 
as  they  were  before,  and  that  all  controversies  about  the  titles  to 
lands  should  be  tried  by  juries.  In  1680,  Mason  arrived  firoD 
England,  and  immediately  began  to  assert  his  right  to  the  entire 
soil,  in  a  manner  the  most  vexatious  to  the  people.  The  coun- 
cil interfered,  and  forbade  his  collecting  rents  which  he  claimed 
to  be  due  to  him,  by  summary  process.  Finding  that  he  was  not 
able  to  bend  them  to  his  views,  he  returned  to  England,  and  pro- 
cured a  change  to  be  made  in  the  government.  Edward  Cnn- 
field  was  appointed  governor  with  large  powers.  His  commissioo 
authorized  him  to  call  and  dissolve  the  assembly,  to  imposes 
negative  upon  their  acts,  to  suspend  any  of  the  council,  and  to 
appoint  judges  and  other  officers  by  his  sole  authority.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  called  upon  the  inhabitants  to  take  out  leases 
from  Mason,  within  the  short  period  of  a  month,  under  penalty 
of  confiscation  of  their  estates,  and  imprisonment  of  their  persons. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  lands  within  the  province  was 
held  by  fair  purchases,  under  titles  derived  from  the  Indians,  and 
the  holders  made  common  cause  with  each  other  against  the  ar- 
bitrary demands  of  Mason.  A  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  took 
leases,  but  the  great  body  were  determined  in  their  refusal  to  sub- 
mit. The  first  suit  instituted  by  Mason  was  against  Major  Wal- 
dron,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
prietary claims.  Judgment  was  given  against  him,  and  in  al 
the  succeeding  suits  a  similar  result  was  obtained.  CranfieM 
now  assumed  the  whole  legislative  power,  and  to  fhrther  Ins 
schemes  of  confirming  the  power  of  Mason,  and  enriching  him- 
self, he  scrupled  not  to  resort  to  the  most  cruel  and  dimooest 
modes  of  oppression.  The  assembly  having  refused  to  pass  a  bill 
for  raising  money,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  laid  before  them, 
he  dissolved  the  session,  and  descending  to  a  pitiful  revenge, 
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caused  many  of  them  to  be  appointed  coudtables,  bj  which 
meaos  lie  hoped  to  obtain  the  fine  which  .was  levied  on  such  as 
refused  to  fill  the  office.  A  dissenting  minister,  named  Moody, 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  expressions  in  favour  of 
freedom,  and  Cranfield  determined  to  put  in  force  against  him  the 
laws  of  England,  punishing  nonconformity.  He,  accordingly, 
gave  Moody  notice  that  he  intended  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper  on  the  next  Sunday,  and  required  him  to  administer  it 
according  to  the  liturgy.  It  was  in  vain  that  Moody  represented 
that  he  was  not  episcopally  ordained  according  to  the  statute.  He 
was  put  in  confinement,  his  benefice  forfeited,  and,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  imprisonment,  he  was  glad  to  escape  to  Boston. 
The  complaints  of  the  people  at  length  reached  me  ears  of  the 
English  government.  The  proceedings  of  Cranfield  were  de- 
clared illegal,  and  he  obtained  permission  to  resign.  The  at- 
tempts of  Mason  to  enforce  executions  upon  the  judgments  he 
had  obtained  were  warmly  resisted.  On  one  occasion  warrants 
were  issued  against  a  party  of  rioters,  some  of  whom  the  sheriff 
was  endeavouring  to  arrest  in  church.  He  was  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  congregation,  and  a  female  patriot  distinguished  herself  by 
knocking  down  one  of  the  officers  with  her  Bible. 

After  the  accession  of  James  II.,  new  schemes  of  oppression 
for  the  North-American  provinces  were  meditated.  In  1686,  Sir 
Kdmund  Andros  arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  commission  appointing 
him  govemor-in-chief  over  all  New  England,  and  autnorizing 
bim,  with  his  council,  to  make  such  laws  and  impose  such  taxes 
as  they  thought  proper.  New  Hampshire,  like  the  other  pro- 
vinces, fell  under  the  vindictive  tyranny  of  tlie  English  viceroys. 
The  press  was  shackled,  liberty  of  conscience  invaded,  and 
oppressive  taxes  imposed;  and,  to  prevent  complaints  being 
■heard,  no  person  was  suffered  to  leave  the  country  without  an 
express  license.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  revolu- 
tion in  England,  when  Andros  was  seized  by  the  people  of  Boston, 
and  sent  home  a  prboner.  New  Hampshire  being  now  left 
without  a  government,  the  people  determined  to  return  to  their 
former  connexion  with  Massachusetts.  A  petition  being  pre- 
sented to  the  general  court,  they  were  readily  admitted.  This 
union,  however,  lasted  only  three  years.  The  English  govern- 
ment determined  that  New  Hampshire  should  form  a  distinct 
province,  notwithstanding  that  a  convention  of  the  people  had 
petitioned  that  they  might  be  annexed  to  Massachusetts.  During 
these  changes  of  government,  Mason  had  not  slept  on  his  claims. 
Previuui  to  the  abdication  of  James  II.  he  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  enforce  the  suits  he  had  brought.  The  judges  were  averse  to 
iMuing  executions ;  and,  after  some  time,  he  obtained  an  order, 
removmg  his  causes  to  Boston.  Death,  however,  put  a  stop 
to  his  proceedings.  His  heirs  sold  the  claim  to  Allen,  a  mer- 
chant of  London,  who  obtained  from  the  crown  a  commission  as 
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gOTeroor  of  the  province.  He  prepared  to  enforce  his  title  to  the 
land ;  but,  on  examining  the  recora  of  the  court,  it  was  found  diat 
all  that  part  which  contained  the  judgments  against  Waldron  and 
others,  was  missing.  Suits  were,  therefore,  brought  anew,  and 
eventuated  in  favoor  of  the  defendants.  AUen  appealed  to  the 
king  in  council.  The  death  of  William  delayed  proceedings,  and 
soon  afterwards  Allen  himself  died.  His  son  renewed  the  ejectment 
against  Waldren,  in  whose  favour  another  decision  was  made, 
^len  appealed  to  the  queen,  but  died  before  judgment  was 
given.  His  heirs,  being  mraors,  did  not  renew  the  claim.  Many 
years  afterwards,  the  heirs  of  Mason  revived  the  controversy^  bat 
their  interest  was  purchased  by  the  assembly;  and  the  long- 
protracted  contest  ended  in  1747* 

New  Hampshire  was,  perhaps,  of  all  the  colonies,  the  one  that 
suffered  most  from  Indian  hostility.  It  is  impossible,  in  diis 
sketch,  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  harassing  conflicts  she  was 
compelled  to  maintain  with  these  savages.  From  the  earliest  set- 
tlements of  the  province,  her  progress  was  retarded  by  their 
inroads.  Husbandmen  were  slaughtered  in  their  fields,  women 
and  children  were  carried  away,  and  the  most  distressing  aoenes 
of  individual  misery  occurred  almost  daily.  These  outrages  weie, 
probably,  often  provoked  by  the  settlers ;  and  the  savages  were 
frequently  excited  by  the  neighbouring  French,  as  in  later  yean 
they  have  been  stirred  up  by  the  English,  against  this  country.  As 
the  population  of  New  Hampshire  increased,  and  the  frontieis 
extended,  Indian  incursions  became  less  frequent ;  and,  after  the 
surrender  of  Canada  to  the  British  arms,  the  province  was 
entirely  exempted  from  their  ravages.  In  the  twelve  years  of 
peace  which  followed.  New  Hampshire  increased  wondeifidly  m 
population  and  wealth.  Her  setdements  extended  farther  west 
than  the  original  limits  prescribed  by  the  patent.  Until  1764,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  territory  which  now  forms  die  state  of 
Vermont  was  part  of  the  province,  and  grants  were  accordingly 
made  by  the  government  of  New  Hampshire.  The  district  was, 
however,  allotted  to  New  York  by  the  £nglish  government;  and 
a  controversy  ensued,  which  continued  until  the  independeiure  of 
Vermont  was  acknowledged  in  1790.  During  the  contest^  numj 
of  the  towns  of  New  Hampshire,  lying  near  the  ComieGticat 
River,  attached  themselves  to  the  Vermontese,  but  in  the  tad 
returned  to  their  former  submission. 

In  the  revolutiODary  war.  New  Hampshire  bore  an  active  and 
honourable  part.  On  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington^  ]€00 
men  marched  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  in  Boston,  A 
temporary  constitution  was  formed,  and  the  royal  governor  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  bis  functions.  A  mondi  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  general  congress,  the  general 
assembly  of  the  province  appointed  a  committee  to  make  t 
draught  of  a  declaration,  in  fiivour  of  an  entire  separation  from 
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Great  Britain.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  wieu'  was 
fought  at  Bennington,  by  General  Stark,  an  officer  of  tliis  state, 
with  a  bodjr  of  militia,  in  part  from  New  Hampshire.  Few  of 
the  states  contributed  so  many  men  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion, to  the  support  of  the  contest  for  freedom.  When  peace 
arrived,  this  state  found  herself  oppressed  by  a  load  of  debt,  to 
discharge  which  heavy  taxes  were  necessarily  imposed.  The  con- 
sequence was  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  disaffec- 
tion rose  to  such  a  height,  that  a  body  of  armed  men  besieged  the 
legislature  in  its  hall.  The  vigorous  measures  of  Governor 
Sullivan  immediately  crushed  the  insurrection,  and  restored  the 
peace  of  the  state.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, no  event  of  historical  importance  has  occurred  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Places  remarkable  for  Battles,  Sieges,  i^c. 

168O,  Dover.  The  town  surprised,  and  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  June  £7. — 
Strafford. 

1694,  Dover.  The  town  again  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who 
are  finally  beaten  off,  July  18. — Strafford.        ^ 

1747,  Charlestown.  Attacked  by  a  party  of  French  and  In- 
dians on  November  4,  who  are  repulsed.*— CAesAtre. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Situation^  Boundaries^  and  Extent. 

Massachusbtts  is  situated  between  41°  !£'  and  42°  53'  north 
latitude,  and  3°  33'  and  7^  10'  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  north 
by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire;  east,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
south,  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut;  and  west,  by  New 
York.  Its  mean  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  ISO  miles ;  and  its 
mean  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  sixty.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  7800  square  miles,  or  4,092,200  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

There  are  several  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  continued  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  run- 
ning across  the  state  into  Connecticut.  The  first  is  the  Taghconuc 
range,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. It  leaves  die  main  range  at  Wiiliamstown,  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  state,  and,  traversing  the  western  part  of  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  divides  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  from  those 
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of  the  HousatoniCy  and  paiies  into  Connecticut.  The  second  it 
the  Green  Mountain  range^  which  runs  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Uousatonic,  and  pursues  a  course  east  of  south,  between  the 
waters  of  the  Housa tonic  and  those  of  the  Connecticut  The  third 
is  the  Mount  Tom  range,  which  conunences  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  running,south-west,  crosses  Connecticut  River  at  Northamp- 
ton, and  then  proceeds  in  a  southerly  course  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  The  lyme  range  leaves  the  Mount  Tom  range,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Northampton,  and  proceeds  in  a  southerly  course 
on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  River.  The  part  of  the  state  east 
of  these  mountains  is  hilly,  except  in  the  south-eastern  counties, 
where  it  is  level  and  sandy.  On  the  sea-coast  the  land  is  gene- 
rally poor,  particularly  in  the  south-east.  The  rest  of  the  state 
has  generally  a  strong  good  soil,  well  adapted  to  grazing  and 
grain.  The  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  Housatonic,  espe- 
cially, have  a  fine  soil,  and  embrace  many  flourishing  and  pleasant 
towns.  The  improvements  in  agriculture  made  in  this  state  are 
highly  respectable  and  laudable.  The  towns  around  Boston  are 
literally  gardens,  from  which  the  capital  is  supplied  with  the  finest 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  principal  agricultural  productions  are 
grass,  Indian  com,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Apples  are 
abundant,  and  large  quantities  of  cider  are  made  annually.  Beef, 
pork,  butter,  and  cheese,  are  also  abundant  and  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. Among  the  mineral  products  are  iron  ore,  which  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties ;  and  marble, 
quarries  of  which  have  been  opened  in  Stockbridge  and  other 
towns  of  Berkshire  county.  At  Chelmsford  and  Tyiigsborough, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  great  quantities  of  beau- 
tiful granite  are  found,  which  is  much  used  for  building  in  Boston. 

Peninsula^  Islands,  and  Capes. 
Tiie  county  of  Barnstable  is  a  peninsula,  commonly  called  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  man's  arm  bent 
uiwards  both  at  the  elbow  and  the  wrist.  A  great  part  of  this 
peninsula  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  in  many  places  wholly  desti- 
tute of  vegetation ;  yet  it  is  populous.  The  inhabitants  derive 
their  support  almost  entirely  from  the  ocean;  the  men  being 
constantly  employed  at  sea,  and  the  boys  at  a  very  early  age  being 
put  on  board  the  fishing  boats.  In  consequence  of  the  violent  east 
winds,  it  is  supposed  that  the  cape  is  gradually  wearing  away. 
Nantucket  Island  lies  south  of  Cape  Cod.  It  is  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  contains  about  fifty  square  miles,  llie  soil  is  light 
and  sandy,  but  in  some  parts  rich  and  productive,  particularly  in 
hay.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  of  the  denomination  of 
Friends,  and  they  hold  the  land  in  common.  All  the .  cow% 
amounting  to  about  500,  feed  together  in  one  herd ;  all  the  sheep, 
14,000,  in  one  pasture.  The  men  are  generally  robust,  enter- 
prising aeamen,  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  are 
••  skilful  and  adventurous  as  any  in  the  world.     To  the  south- 
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It  of  this  island  are  the  Nantucket  shoals,  where  manjr  vesseli 
ve  been  shipwrecked.  They  extend  about  fifty  miles  in  length, 
d  forty-five  in  breadth.  Martha's  Vineyard  lies  west  of  Nsn- 
zkeU  It  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad.  There 
a  spacious  harbour  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  called 
olmes's  Hole.  Vessels  bound  to  Boston  or  the  eastward  are 
iquently  seen  here  in  great  numbers,  waiting  for  a  wind  to 
able  them  to  double  Cape  Cod.  It  is  calculated  that  more 
in  1000  vessels  anchor  here  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Elizabeth 
lands  are  small  islands  extending  in  a  row  about  eighteen  miles 
length  along  the  south-east  side  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  Plum  Island 
tends  along  the  coast  from  Newbury  port,  south,  to  lpswich« 
is  nine  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  is  separated  from  the 
lin  land  by  a  narrow  sound,  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  built. 
3  the  north  end  are  two  light-houses.  In  the  season,  when 
iims  are  ripe,  this  island  is  the  resort  of  the  neighbouring  inha- 
ants,  and  a  scene  of  lively  amusement.  The  principal  capes 
;,  Cape  Anne  and  Cape  Cod^  on  each  side  of  Massachusett's 
ly;  Cape  Malabar,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
Cape  Cod.;  Sandy  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  Nantucket 
land;  and  Gay  Head,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Martha's 
neyard. 

Rivers  and  Canals. 

Connecticut  River  crosses  the  western  part  of  the  state  from 
rth  to  south,  intersecting  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Hampshire, 
d  Hampden,  and  passes  into  Connecticut.  The  Merrimack 
mes  from  New  Hampshire,  and  running  north-east  empties  at 
ewburyport.  Ipswich  River  is  a  small  stream  which  falls  into 
•swich  harbour  at  the  south  end  of  Plum  Island.  Charles  River 
ils  into  Boston  harbour,  between  Boston  and  Charlestown.  It  is 
vigable  seven  miles,  to  Watertown.  Neponset  River  falls  into 
oston  harbour,  oit  the  south  side  of  the  town.  Taunton  River 
les  in  Plymouth  county,  and  runs  south-west  into  Narraganset 
ay.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  twenty  miles,  to  Taunton.-^ 
he  principal  branches  of  the  Merrimack,are  Concord  and  Nashua 
ivers. — ^The  principal  branches  of  the  Connecticut,  are  Miller's 
iver  and  the  Chicapee  from  the  east,  and  Dcerfield  and  Westfield 
om  the  west.  The  Housatonic  rises  in  the  northern  part  of 
erkshire  county,  and  flows  south  into  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
Middlesex  Canal  is  wholly  within  the  county  of  Middlesex*, 
connects  Boston  Harbour  with  Merrimack  River.  It  is  sup- 
ied  with  water  from  Concord  River,  which  it  crosses  on  its 
rface.  From  Concord  River,  southward,  it  descends  107  feet, 
'  thirteen  locks,  to  the  tide  water  of  Boston  Harbour ;  and  Grooi 
nicord  River,  northward,  it  descends  twenty-one  feet,  by  three 
cks,  to  the  level  of  Merrimack  River.  The  locks  are  all  ninety 
St  by  twelve.  The  canal  is  thirty-one  miles  long,  twenty-four 
Bt  wide,  and  four  feet  deep.     It  was  commenced  in  1793,  and 
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finished  in  ISCH,  at  an  expense  of  more  dian  700,000  doll 
is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  yet  completed  in  the 
States.— -Arotind  the  falls  in  Connecticut  River,  at  South- 
there  is  canal  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  more  than  ft 
deep,  and  300  feet  long.  There  are  other  falls  on  die  ( 
ticut^  above  and  below  South-Hadley,  which  have  been  oi 
by  canals,  dams,  and  other  improvements,  so  that  the  rive: 
navigable  for  boats  through  the  whole  of  its  course  in  th 
and  as  high  as  Bath  in  New  Hampshire.  A  canal  from  Bi 
Bay  to  Barnstable  Bay,  through  the  isthmus  of  Cape  Cod,  I 
been  in  contemplation,  and  in  18 18,  a  company  was  incorpo 
carry  it  into  execution.  It  is  intended  that  the  canal  shaH 
suitable  depth  for  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water. 

Ciimaie. 

The  vnnter  commences  about  the  middle  of  Deceml 
ends  about  the  middle  of  March ;  durmg  which  time  the 
is  generally  covered  with  snow,  often  to  the  depth  of  thrM 
feet.  The  thermometer  ranges  during  that  period  betw 
and  10^;  but  the  mercury  has  sometimes  fallen  to  tOP  beh 
The  summer  heats  are  great  for  about  a  month,  the  them 
ranging  from  77  to  90;  but  it  has  been  as  high  as  101.  • 
mainder  of  the  year  is  very  pleasant,  and  the  climate  is,  u 
whole,  healthy  and  agreeable. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 
The  state  is  divided  into  fourteen  counties,  and  290  to 


Coumties. 

Towns. 

Population  in  1810. 

Essex, 

23 

71,888 

Middlesex, 

44 

62,789 

Suffolk, 

£ 

34,381 

Norfolk, 

22 

31,246 

Plymoudi, 

18 

35,169 

Barnstable 

14 

22,211 

Bristol, 

16 

37,168 

Worcester, 

61 

64,910 

Franklin, 

24 

27,301 

Hampshire, 

22 

24,663 

Hampden, 

18 

24,421 

Berkshire, 

32 

36,907 

Duke's, 

3 

3,290 

Nantucket, 

■ 

1 

6,807 

PopulotUminlBM, 

74,680 

61,677 
43,926 
36,462 
38,112 

24,029 
39,198 
73,606 
29,289 
26,487 
28,073 
36,727 

3,296 

7,266 


Sal^H] 
Charic 
BosTC 
Dedha 
Plymb 
Bamst 
Taunb 
Worcf 
Green 
North 
Spring 
Lenoi 
Edgan 
Nantu 


290        472,040  621,725 

.  The  population  in  1790,  was  378,787,  and  in  1800^  4 
It  has  on  an  average  seventy-two  persons  to  each  square  n 
is  the  most  thickly-settled  state  in  the  union.  Many  th 
emigrate  every  year  lo  the  newly-settled  parts  of  the  cow 
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Chief  Towns  and  Harbours. 

Boston^  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  the  largest  town  in  New 
£ngland,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Massachusetts 
Bajr,  on  a  peninsula  of  an  irregular  figure,  two  miles  long,  and  in 
the  widest  part  about  one  broad.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  size,  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  is  accessible  at  all 
seasons .  of  the  year.  It  is  safe  from  every  wind,  and  is  so  capacious 
that  it  will  allow  500  vessels  to  ride  at  anchor,  yet  the  entrance  is 
so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast.  The  entrance 
is  defended  by  two  forts.  Boston  is  very  extensively  engaged  in 
commerce.  The  amount  of  shipping  owned  here  in  1816,  was 
143,4^  tons ;  a  greater  amount  than  belonged  to  any  other  port 
in  the  United  States,  except  New  York.  The  country  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  fertile  and  populous,  and  connected  with  the 
capital  by  fine  roads,  while  the  Middlesex  canal  opens  a  water 
communication  with  die  interior  of  New  Hampshire.  There  are, 
probably,  few  cities  in  the  world  where  there  is  so  much  wealth 
m  proportion  to  the  population,  as  in  this  town ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  liberality  with  which  they 
support  religious,  literary,  and  humane  institutions.  The  popular 
tion,  in  1800,  was  24,937 ;  in  1810,  33,250,  and  in  1820,  more 
than  43,000. 

Charlestown  is  one  mile  north  of  Boston,  and  connected  vnth 
it  by  a  bridge  over  Charles  River.  Here  are  the  state's  prison,  a 
hospital  for  the  insane,  and  a  United  States*  navy-yard.  Lynn  is 
on  the  coast,  nine  miles  north-east  of  Boston.  It  is  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes.  No  less  than  a  1,000,000  pair 
were  made  here  in  1811.  Marblehead  is  on  a  peninsula,  16  miles 
north-east  of  Boston.  It  is  more  extensively  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.  In  1818, 
there  were  80  vessels  employed  from  this  port  in  the  cod-fishery, 
manned  by  760  men.  The  whole  amount  of  shipping  in  1815, 
was  16,555  tons.  Salem  is  on  a  peninsula,  four  miles  north-west 
of  Marblehead.  It  is  the  second  town  in  New  England  for  com- 
merce,  wealth,  and  population.  The  harbour  has  good  anchorage, 
but  is  so  shallow,  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  or  14  feet  of 
water,  must  load  and  unload  at  a  distance  from  the  wharves.  The 
East  India  trade  is  carried  on  from  this  port  with  great  spirit  In 
1818,  there  were  employed  in  this  trade  53  vessels,  carrying 
14^272  tons.  The  whole  amount  of  shipping  belonging  to  the 
port  in  1815,  was  34,455  tons.  Beverly  lies  directly  north  of 
Salem,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  brictge.  It  is  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  fisheries.  Gloucester  is  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
i^nne^  16  miles  north-east  of  Salem.  It  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable fishing  towns  in  tlie  commonwealth.  Newburyport,  the 
third  commercial  town  in  the  state,  is  on  the  Merrimack^  three 
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miles  from  its  mouthy  and  33  N.  N.  E.  of  Boston*  The  harbour 
b  deep,  safe^  and  spacious,  but  difficult  to  enter.  The  amount 
of  shipping  in  1815>  was  24,691  tons.  Plymouth  is  on  the  coast, 
36  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  It  is  remaricable  as  the  place  where 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England  landed,  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1620.  The  harbour  is  spacious,  but  shallow.  The  amount 
of  shipping,  in  1815,  was  18,87i  tons.  New  Bedford  is  52  miles 
south  of  Boston,  on  the  estuary  of  a  small  river  which  flows  into 
Buzzard's  Bay.  It  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  and  is 
extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  amount  of  ship- 
ping in  1818,  was  23,712  tons.  The  prmcipal  towns  in  the 
mterior,  are  Worcester ^  40  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  Northampton 
and  Springfield^  on  Connecticut  River.  There  is  an  armory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  at  Springfield,  which  employs  250 
men,  who  complete,  on  an  average,  45  muskets  daily.  There  are 
28  forges  and  10  trip  hammers  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment. In  Berkshire  county,  the  chief  towns  are  Stockbridge  and 
Lenox,  on  the  Housatonic,  and  Pittsfield,  12  miles  nordi  of 
Stockbridge. 

ManufactureSy  Fisheries,  and  Commerce. 

Massachusetts  is  the  third  state  in  the  Union  in  amount  of 
manufactures.  The  value,  in  1 8 10,  was  2 1 ,895,528  dollars.  The 
principal  articles  were  cotton  goods,  articles  of  leather,  ardent 
spirits,  cordage,  wrought  and  cast  iron,  nails,  woollens,  ships,  straw 
bonnets,  and  hats.  In  amount  of  shipping,  Massachusetts  is  the 
first  state  in  the  Union.  In  1815,  before  Maine  was  separated^  the 
number  of  tons  was  452,273,  which  was  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  shipping  of  the  United  States.  No  state  is  so  extensively 
engaged  in  the  fisheries.  In  many  populous  towns  on  the  sea- 
coast,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  derive  their  sub- 
sistence entirely  from  this  employment.  The  principal  exports 
are  fish,  beef,  lumber,  pork,  ardent  spirits,  whale  oil,  and  various 
manufactures.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember dOth,  1820,  was  11,008,922  dollars,  of  which  7|147,487 
was  foreign  produce. 

Education. 

Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge,  three  miles  north-west  of 
Boston,  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  wealthy  literary  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1638,  in  less  than 
£0  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  New  England.  Its  officers, 
in  1819»  were  a  president,  20  professors,  two  tutors,  an  instructor 
in  French  and  Spanish,  four  proctors,  and  a  regent.  The  library 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  America,  containing  25,000  volumes.  The 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  complete.  There  is  a 
valual^le  cabinet  of  minerals  belonging  to  the  university,  an  ex- 
cellent anatomical  museum,  and  a  botanic  garden,  containing 
eight  acres  of  land,  and  furnished  with  an  extensive  collection  of 
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trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  both  native  and  foreign.  A  law  school^ 
a  medical  school,  and  a  theological  seminary  form  part  of  the 
university.  The  whole  number  of  students,  in  1819,  was  3SS,  of 
whom  38  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology — 62  in  that  of 
medicine— 11  in  that  of  law — and  272  under-graduates.  The 
whole  number  educated  here,  from  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
stitution to  the  year  1818,  was  4442,  a  greater  number  than  at  any 
other  college  in  the  country.  fViUiams*s  College,  in  Williamstown^ 
in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state,  was  incorporated  in  1799* 
It  has  a  president,  two  professors,  three  tutors,  a  library  of  about 
1500  volumes,  a  valuable  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus^ 
and  about  90  students.  The  Theological  Seminary  at  AndoveTy 
20  miles  north  of  Boston,  was  founded  in  1808,  and  has  been 
very  richly  endowed,  entirely  by  private  bounty.  Within  the  first 
10  years  after  its  establishment,  it  received  to  the  value  of  300,000 
dollars  in  donations,  from  seven  individuals.  It  has  four  pro- 
fessors, and  more  than  100  students.  The  library  contains  about 
5000  volumes.  Phillips's  academy^  also  in  Andover,  b  the  best 
endowed  and  most  flourishing  academy  in  the  state.  This  aca- 
demy, and  the  theological  seminary,  are  under  the  same  board  of 
trustees.  There  are  numerous  other  academies  in  the  state, 
and  common  schools  are  universally  established.  In  no  part  of 
the  Union  are  literary  institutions  more  liberally  patronised  by 
individuals,  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  state. 

Religion, 

The  Congregationalists  are  much  more  numerous  than  anjr 
other  denomination.  In  1817^  they  had  366  congregations  ;  the 
Baptists,  91;  Friends,  32;  Episcopalians,  14;  Presbyterians, 
eight ;  there  are  also  a  few  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Government, 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  adopted  in  1 780.  On 
the  separation  of  Maine,  in  1820,  a  convention  was  called,  by 
whom  14  amendments  were  proposed  to  the  people.  Nine  of 
these  were  adopted,  and  five  rejected.  By  the  constitution,  as 
thus  amended,  the  powers  of  government  are  divided  and  adminis- 
tered as  follows.  The  legislature,  or  genera]  court,  consists  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  both  chosen  annually  by  the 
people.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  districts.  The  representa- 
tives by  towns,  and  each  town  having  150  rateable  polls  sends 
one,  and  another  for  every  additional  225  polls.  They  assemble 
annually  in  January  and  May.  The  governor's  assent  is  necessary 
to  the  passage  of  a  bill,  unless,  after  he  withholds  it,  two  thirds 
of  both  houses  vote  for  it.  The  executive  consists  of  a  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  a  council  of  nine  members.  The  two 
first  are  chosen  out  of  the  people  annually.  The  council  is 
chosen  by  the  legislature  out  of  the  senators,  and,  if  they  decline, 
from  among  the  people.    The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  supreme 
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Gourtf  having  four  iudjges,  and  sitting  twice  a  year  in  each  coiintj; 
of  county  courts,  having  four  judges ;  a  court  of  probate  in  eacb 
county,  and  a  justice's  tourt.  These  courts  are  subject  to  dif- 
ferent modifications  by  law.  The  right  of  sufirage  belongs  to 
every  male  citizen  aged  21  years  and  upwards,  (excepting  paupen 
and  persons  under  guardianship),  who  has  resided  within  ttie  state 
one  year,  and  paid  by  himself,  or  his  parent,  master,  or  guardSao, 
any  state  or  county  tax  which  has  been  assessed  upon  him  withis 
two  years.  Amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed  in 
the  general  court,  and  if  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  senate, 
and  two  thirds  of  the  representatives,  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
next  session,  when,  if  similar  majorities  agree,  the  sense  of  the 
people  is  to  be  taken,  and,  if  ratified  by  a  majority  of  qualified 
votes,  they  become  part  of  the  consUtution. 

GOVERNORS,  S^C. 
Governors  of  PlymouiJ^  ekoten  annumUy  hy  tks  peapU, 

1020  John  Carver. 

1681  William  Bradford,  twelve  years. 

less  Edmund  Winslow. 

1634  Thomas  Prince. 

1655  William  Bradbury. 

1656  Edmund  Winston. 

1657  William  Bradford,  seven  years. 
1644  Edmund  Wmston. 


1645  William  Bradfoid,  twelve , 
1657  Thomas  Prince,  sixteen  yem. 
1673  Josiah  Winslow,  seven  yeark 
1680  Thomas  iOacldey,  wlio  was  sa- 
nually  elected,  except  in  tibs  is- 
temiption  by  Androa,  soitii  Ik 
junction  with  MassaehusettSi 


Oovtmon  of  MaaoekutftU,  undor  the  Jir$t  ekmior,  ckoitn  mmmmify  ijr  ^ 

ptopU. 


1630  John  Winihrop,  four  years. 
1834  Thomas  Dudley. 
1635  John  Hayries. 

1686  HenryVane. 

1687  John  Wintfarop,  three  years. 

1640  Thomas  Dudley. 

1641  Richard  Bellingham. 

1642  John  Winthrop,  two  years. 
1644  John  Endicott 


1645  Thomas  Dudley. 

1646  John  Wintluxip,  three 
1649  John  Endicott,  five  yem. 

1654  Richard  Bellingham. 

1655  John  Endicott,  ten  years. 
1665  Richard  Bellingham,  ei^tyesn. 
1673  John  Leverett,  six  years. 
1679  Simon  Bradstreet,  seven  yesn 


After  the  Hsiolvtion  of  iho  first  Chtartor. 

1686  Joseph  Dudley,  President  I  1689  Simon  Bradstreet,  eleeied  Prst. 

1687  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Gop.  \  1691  Simon  Bradstreet,  eUcUd  Gm, 


Gooemors  of  Massmchusetts  under  the 

1692  Sir  William  Phipps,  two  years. 
1694  William  Stoughtim,  Luaf .  Goo. 

1699  Earl  of  Bellamont. 

1700  William  Stinghton,  Ueut.  Gov. 
1702  The  Council. 

Joseph  Dudley. 

1714  The  Council. 
Joseph  Dudley. 

1715  Wniiam  Taylor,  Ueui.  Gov. 

1716  Samuel  Shute. 

1783  William  Dummer,  Lieut.  Got. 

1788  William  Burnet. 

1789  MTilliam  Dummer,  Lieut.  Gov. 


seeond  Charter  appointed  ty  ike  JObf. 

1730  William  Taylor,  Lieui.  Gov. 

Jonathan  Belcher. 
1741  William  Shiriey. 
1749  Spencer  Phips,  Lieui.  Goo. 
1753  William  Shirley. 

1756  Spencer  Phips,  Lieui.  €rem. 

1757  The  Council  Thomas  PowasL 
1760  Thomas  Hutchinson,  IifM#.^. 
1760  Francis  Bernard, 

ITTO  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Lienl.C^fft* 
1771  Thomas  Hutcliinsou. 
17^4  Thomas  Gage. 
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Afiw  the  Revolution. 
1774  Oetober,  A  provindal  Confess.  |  1775  July,  The  Council. 

Govemon  under  the  eonstitution  of  1 7  80,  chosen  annualfy  hy  the  people. 


1780  John  Hancock,  to  1785. 
1785  James  Bowdoin,  to  1787. 
1787  John  Hancock,  to  1793. 
17d4  Samuel  Adams,  to  1797. 
1797  Increase  Sumner,  to  1799. 
1800  Caleb  Strong,  to  1807. 


1807  James  Sullivan,  to  1809. 

1809  Christopher  Gore,  to  1810. 

1810  Elbridg-e  Gerry,  to  1812. 
1812  Caleb  Strong,  to  1816. 
1816  John  Brooks,  to  1821. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

To  Bartholomew  Gosnald,  the  master  of  a  small  bark,  the 
English  were  indebted  for  the  first  accnrate  account  of  the  coun- 
try since  called  New  England.  Sailing  from  Falmouth  in  1602, 
in  a  course  nearly  west,  he  discovered  a  promontory,  which  he 
called  Cape  Cod,  and  navigated  the  coast  to  the  south-west, 
touching  at  different  places,  and  examining  the  country.  On  hb 
return,  he  drew  so  agreeable  a  picture  of  the  climate  and  soil,  as 
to  revive  die  spirit  of  colonization,  which  had  become,,  in  some 
measure,  extinct.  By  the  exertions  of  Hackluyt,  a  man  of  great 
leaniing,  two  companies  were  formed  in  1606,  and  soon  aher- 
wards  received  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal.  The  first, 
consisting  of  adventurers  from  London  and  elsewhere,  were  to 
establish  themselves  between  the  d4th  and  41st  degrees  of  nordi 
latitude ;  the  second,  who  were  principally  from  Plymouth  and 
Bristol,  were  to  settle  between  the  d8tb  and  45th  degrees.  To 
the  first,  the  settlement  of  Virginia  is  owing.  The  Plymouth 
company  were  unfortunate  in  Uieir  early  attempts.  Their  first 
ship  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards.  A  party  of  about  one  hun- 
dred persons  landed  safely  in  1607,  but  were  so  much  reduced  in 
number  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  diseases  of  new  set- 
tlements, that  in  the  succeeding  spring  they  abandoned  the  coun- 
try, and  several  years  elapsed  before  the  cooipany  renewed  die 
undertaking.  Religious  fervour,  however,  effected  what  coni- 
mercial  enterprise  had  failed  to  accomplish.  In  1&20,  a  congre- 
gation of  English  puritans,  whom  oppression  had  driven  to  Hol- 
landy  obtained  from  the  London  company  a  grant  of  lands  within 
their  charter,  and,  in  number  101,  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  Are 
river  Hudson,  on  whose  banks  they  intended  to  settle.  They  were 
carried  further  north,  however,  and  landed  near  Cape  Cod,  at  a 
place  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Plymouth.  Their 
first  care  was  to  form  a  system  of  civil  government.  They  chose 
«  governor ;  and,  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  ap- 
pointed an  assistant.  The  number  of  assistants  was  increased 
some  years  afterwards  to  seven.  The  supreme  power  rerided  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  not  until  1639,  that 
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they  established  a  house  of  representatives.  In  imitation  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  they  threw  all  their  property  into  a  commoo 
stock :  but  the  experience  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  this  poli- 
tical co-partnership,  soon  induced  them  to  relinquish  it.  In  IfiSO, 
they  obtained  from  the  Plymouth  company  a  grant  of  the  land  on 
which  they  had  settled. 

The  settlement  of  Massachusetts  did  not  advance  with  much 
rapidity  for  some  years,  although  detached  parties,  driven  over  bj 
the  persecutions  of  the  High  Church,  established  themselves  in 
different  places.    Salem  was  the  first  permanent  town  erected, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Charlestown  was  built.    A  fresh  spring 
was  given  to  the  exertions  of  the  Plymouth  company,  by  the  graot 
of  a  new  royal  charter  in  1628 ;  and  the  removal  of  the  powen 
of  government  to  New  England,  which  had  been  previously  exer- 
cised in  the  mother  country.    The  number  of  emigrants  now 
besan  to  be  considerable.   In  July,  l6S0,  seventeen  ships  arrived 
at  oalem  with  1500persons,  by  some  of  whom  the  foundation  of 
Boston  was  laid.    The  early  years  of  the  new  colony  were  passed 
in  a  complication  of  troubles.   The  sufferings  which  they  expe- 
rienced  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
soil,  were  aggravated  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  equally 
hostile  attempts  of  the  British  government  upon  their  civil  aod 
religious  freedom,  by  contests  with  their  French  neighbours  in  the 
north,  and  by  their  own  mistaken  policy  and  lamentable  dissea- 
sions.    The  civil  policy  of  the  settlement  was  not  at  all  to  the 
taste  of  the  English  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line.     In    1635, 
Charles  I.  appointed  commissioners,  with  absolute  power  ^  to 
make  laws  and  constitutions,  concerning  either  the  state,  public, 
or  the  utility  of  individuals.'^    Two  years  after  this  he  forhadt 
emi^tion  to  the  plantation,  to  all  who  should  not  conform  to  the 
dbcipline  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and,  in  1638,  a  quo  warranto 
was  issued  against  Massachusetts,  upon  which  Judgment  was  given 
against  the  colonists,  without.affording  them  a  hearing.    The  state 
of  affairs  at  home,  however,  prevented  any  furtlier  prosecution  of 
these  designs  on  the  part  of  the  British  government.     The  expe- 
rience of  their  own  sufferings  in  England,  from  religious  persecu- 
tion, unfortunately  taught  the  colonists  no  lesson  of  toleration. 
Soarcely  had  they  organized  themselves,  when  they  began  to  put 
in  practice  a  similar  mode  of  compelling  religious  uniformitj. 
One  of  die  first  ordinances  of  the  general  court,  excluded  from  pob- 
lical  suffrage  all  who  did  not  profess  the  strictest  doctrines  of  the 
Brownists.  In  1635,  the  famous  dispute  arose  respecting  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  and  the  covenant  of  works,  and  those  who  espoused 
tfie  side  of  die  latter,  being  the  most  numerous,  resorted  to  the 
ancient  mode  of  glorifying  God  by  persecuting  their  opponents. 
The  leaders  of  tibe  Antinomian  party  were  banished,  and  thus 
OBtributed  to  the  settlement  of  jRhode  Island,  which  had  been 
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begun  the  preceding  year  by  Roger  Williams,  and  a  party  exiled 
for  a  similar  cause. 

The  downfall  of  monarchy  in  England  checked  the  progress  of 
emigration,  by  securing  protection  to  the  Puritan  religion  ait 
home,  but  was  in  some  other  respects  advantageous  to  die  colo* 
nies  of  New  England.  Their  civil  liberties  were  more  safe,  and 
some  extraordinary  privileges  were  granted  to  their  commerce. 
Under  the  protection  of  a  republican  administration  in  the  mother 
country,  their  wealth  and  population  increased  with  an  accelerated 
rapidity.  The  prospect  of  hostilities  with  the  Indians,  however, 
compelled  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New- 
haven,  to  form  an  offensive  and  defensive  union.  The  confede- 
racy seems  to  have  had  reference  to  no  other  object,  and  each  co- 
lony retained  its  separate  jurisdiction.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  found  to  have  in- 
creased in  stature  and  importance,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
anxiety  of  the  monarch  was  naturally  awakened,  lest  an  impres- 
sion should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  a  democratic  ad- 
minbtration.  Accordingly  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
superintend  affairs,  witli  large  powers  of  control,  to  which  die 
assembly  of  Massachusetts  were  ill-disposed  to  submit.  Alterca- 
tions ensued ;  the  navigation  act  was  enforced  against  the  colony, 
and  the  destruction  of  its  charter  was  resolved  upon ;  but  death 
marred  the  execution  of  this  project  by  Charles  11.  His  succes- 
sor, James  II.,  was  equally  hostile  to  the  principles  of  freedom, 
and  prosecuted  the  designs  of  his  brother  with  greater  obstinacy* 
He  determined  to  unite  all  the  provinces  of  New  England  into 
one  government,  under  a  president  and  council,  and  found  a  fit 
agent  for  his  purpose  in  bir  Edmund  Andros.  After  dissolving 
the  governments  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the  new 
president  proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  compelled  a 
temporary  submission.  Remonstrances  were  in  vain  made  to 
James  II.  The  infatuated  monarch  was  determined  to  crush  die 
spirit  of  freedom  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  furtherance  of  his 
designs,  annexed  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  the  unioD 
alreaidy  formed.  The  government  of  Andros  expired  with  that  of 
his  royal  master.  A  vague  report  having  reached  Boston,  of  the 
proc^ings  in  England,  on  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
-the  people  rose  without  any  previous  concert,  seized  and  impri- 
soned Andros  and  his  adherents,  and  restored  the  former  order  mf 
things.  Intelligence  of  the  abdication  of  James  being  received, 
William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  at  Boston  with  great  re- 
joicings. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  however,  derived  no  great  advan- 
tages from  the  change  of  government.  They  petitioned  for  the 
restoration  of  their  charter,  which  the  judges  of  Charles  II.  had 
declared  to  be  forfeited;  but  they  found,  to  their  dissatisfaction, 
that  they  were  not  to  expect  the  same  liberal  provisions  as  before. 
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The  king  was  to  appoint  the  governor,  bj  whom  the  asaembly  nw 
to  be  called,  prorogued,  or  dissolved,  and  most  officers  appmited. 
By  the  new  charter,  the  ^colony  of  Plymouth  was  now  fiuDj 
united  to  Massachusetts.  The  war  which  hnke  out  in  £nrc^ 
soon  afterwards  extended  its  ravages  to  New  England.  Tiie 
Indians  were  incited  by  the  French  of  Canada  to  make  inroads 
upon  the  settlements ;  and  the  colonists  in  return  wasted  theii 
wealth  and  strength  in  ill-managed  expeditions  agamst  die  Fnadi 
provinces.  We  find  that  Massachusetts  contributed,  in  I69O,  sa 
armament  of  seven  vessels  and  800  men  for  an  expedition  ugOMt 
Port  Royal,  which  miscarried  through  the  blunders  of  the  royal 
governor;  and,  in  tha  same  year,  united  vrith  Connecticut  ia 
raising  a  body  of  troops  amounting  to  ^000  men  for  an  attack  oa 
Quebec,  which  failed  from  the  same  cause.  Similar  ezertions 
were  made,  and  attended  with  similar  results,  unt3  the  terminatioB 
of  the  war  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  When  the  war  again  broke  oat 
in  Europe,  Massachusetts  was  not  less  prominent  in  her  contiiba- 
tions  to  the  common  cause.  In  1708,  1200  men  were  raised  for  an- 
other abortive  attempt  on  Canada;  and  in  171 1,  besides  sending  a 
considerable  armament  to  assist  in  a  formidable  expedition  against 
Quebec,  this  provmce  issued  forty  thousand  pounds-  in  bills  of 
credit.  While  contributing  thus  strenuously  to  the  support  of  ths 
wars  undertaken  by  England,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
warmly  engaged  in  contests  vrith  the  royal  governor.  Every 
sion  presented  the  same  scene  of  altercation,  and  public  business 
was  with  diificulty  transacted,  through  the  determination  of  the 
representation  of  tne  representatives  not  to  give  a  fixed  salary  to 
their  governors,  which  the  latter  were  resolved  to  obtain.  Ia 
1745,  France  and  England  being  again  involved  in  hostilities,  aa 
expedition  against  the  strong  fortification  of  Louisburg  was  ptth 
jected  in  Massachusetts.  A  powerful  armament  was  prepared 
principally  by  this  province,  and  the  command  of  the  land-forces 
given  to  Colonel  Pepperel,  a  rich  merchant  of  Boston.  Afker  aa 
extraordinary  display  of  bravery  and  skill,  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants,  die  place  was  surrendered  The  British  officers  pre- 
sent claimed  all  the  merit  of  the  afiair,  and  Louisburg  was  restoted 
to  France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  the  no  small  mortifica* 
tion  of  the  New  Englanders.  in  the  war  which  ended  vrith  die 
conquest  of  Canada,  Massachusetts  surpassed  her  former  exep 
tions.  In  die  year  1757,  she  had  seven  thousand  men  in  the  field, 
and  maintained  this  number  until  the  peace  of  1763. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war  led  to  the  execution  of 
a  design,  which  had  lon^  before  been  conceived  by  the  British 
^vemment,  the  imposition,  namely,  of  internal  taxes  upon  the 
uihabitants  of  the  provinces.  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  first 
to  remonstrate  against,  and  the  most  strenuous  to  oppose,  the 
Stamp  Act.  At  the  recommendation  of  her  general|couit,  it  was, 
that  die  first  general  congress  was  held.    When,  after  the  repeal 
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of  the  Stamp  Act^  the  duty  on  tea  was  attempted  to  be  enforced, 
the  earliest  popular  movements  appeared  at  Boston.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  British  ministry  to  enforce  obedience  to  their 
arbitrary  mandates,  only  strengthened  the  cause  of  the  colonists ; 
and  the  flame  of  war,  which  broke  out  in  Massachusetts,  gradually 
extended  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-American  continent. 
Massachusetts  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  contest,  the  theatre  of 
hostilities,  by  which  she  sufifered  much,  while  she  contributed 
greatly,  by  her  exertions,  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  conflict. 
An  outline  of  this  portion  of  her  history  will  be  found  in  that  of 
the  United  States,  m  another  part  of  this  work. 

The  extreme  pressure  of  the  taxes,  consequent  upon  these 
exertions,  led  to  serious  discontent  among  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts after  the  peace  of  1783.  The  government  of  the  state 
was  feebly  administered  and  made  no  efforts  to  support  its  au- 
thority. At  length,  in  1^786,  an  open  insurrection  took  place  in 
the  western  counties.  The  insurgents,  under  a  popular  leader, 
named  Shays,  committed  great  excesses,  and  for  some  months  law 
and  order  were  entirely  suspended.  They  were  at  length  over- 
come by  General  Sheppard,  and  their  leaders  driven  out  of  the 
state.  Massachusetts  united  cordially  with  her  sister  states  in 
adopting  the  new  frame  of  government  in  1787*  So  favourable 
has  been  its  influence  upon  her  interests,  that  little  remains  to  be 
added  to  her  history.  Her  domestic  annals,  since  that  epoch, 
present  little  mpre  of  interest  than  the  bickerings  of  parties,  which 
have  not  interfered  with  her  strength  or  prosperity.  Among  the 
•members  of  the  union,  Massachusetts  has  always  maintained  an 
elevated  rank.  Her  political  weight  has  generally  been  in  the 
scale  of  the  federal  party.  The  last  war  with  England  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state ;  and, 
from  the  period  of  the  refusal  to  place  her  militia  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  general  government,  to  the  unfortunate  and  factious  con- 
vention at  Hartford,  the  acts  of  her  party  leaders  uniformly  tended 
to  embarrass  the  government.  Massachusetts  suffered  somewhat  in 
her  commerce  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war ;  but,  except  in 
the  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  then  district  of  Maine  by  the 
British  forces,  experienced  little  injury  from  the  contest.  The 
most  important  event  that  has  occurred  since  the  peace  of  1815, 
is  the  separation  of  Maine,  and  her  erection  into  an  independent 
state,  which  took  place  in  1820. 

Places  remarkable  for  Battles,  Sieges,  S^c. 

1075,  Swanzey.  Battle  with  the  Wampanoags,  under  Philip.— 
Bristol. 

Brookfield.     Engagement  with  the  Nipmucks,  who  assault  the 
tovni,  August  2. — Worcester. 
October  IQ. — Hampshire. 

Hadiey.     Assaulted  by  the  Indians,  who  are  finally  defeated. 
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1676,  Sadbury.     Eogagement  wilh  the  hdiaof,  April  «8.— 

Middkux.  . 

Deerfield,  or  the  FaU  F^ht.     The  Indiaiu   sarpnsed  mi 

defeated.  May  18.— i/ampA»,  ^  «     m» 

Hatfield.    Aanulted  by  the  Indians  unsuccessfully,  Mny  SO.— 

Uanmhire.  -      ,  *.      j 

Hadley.    Assaulted  by  the  Indians,  who  are  agmm  defeaM, 

June  1«- — Hampikire.  _  ^  «  -  j- 

1775,  Lexington.     Battle  between  the  militia  and  Ihe  Bntnh 

regulars,  April  19. — Middlesex.  n  - .  t 

Bunker's  Hill.    Battle  between  the  proTincials  and  ttie  fintnfc, 

June  17. — Middlesex. 

1776,  Bostou.     Besieged  by  Washington,  and  evacuated  by 

the  British,  March  17. — Svfolk. 

1787.  Springfield.     Engagement  with  a  body   of  msiirgarts 
under  General  Shays,  who  are  defeated.— iffiumfNieff. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

Rhoob  Island  is  situated  between  41^  17',  and  4£^  V,  N.  kt 
and  5^  7',  and  5*  54'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  Massachusetts,  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  west  by  Con- 
necticut. Its  mean  length  from  north  to  south,  is  about  47  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  29;  its  area  being  1500  square  milesy  or 
870,400  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions. 
The  northern  part  of  the  state  is  hilly;  the  rest  is  chiefly  level 
About  one-tenth  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  the  waters  of 
Narraganset  Bay.  The  northern  section  of  the  state  has  a  duo 
and  barren  soil;  but  the  islands  and  the  country  bordering  on  Ns^ 
raganset  Bay  are  very  fertile,  and  celebrated  for  AeiP  fine  catde, 
their  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  abundance  and  exceHence 
of  their  butter  and  cheese.  The  south-western  part  of  the  slate  h 
an  excellent  grazing  country. 

Rivers. 


<^A^ 


Pawtucket  River  rises  in  Massachusetts,  and,  runnine  soulh- 
«ist  mto  this  state,  fiiUsinto  Providence  River,  one  mile  below  the 

fyj*'?  fr^  *^  «»^«A-     Below  the  falls  the  river  is  caUcd  the 
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Ppovkteilce  RiT^  18  formed  by  the  Wanasqukitticlcet  and 
MoshasttdCy  two  small  rivers  which  unite  just  above  Protkteiieo. 
It  folia  into  Ae  northern  arm  of  Narraganset  Bay,  and  is  nafvigaMe 
to  Provtdenee  for  ships  of  goO  tons. 

Pawtuxet  River  falls  into  Providence  Rivef,  five  miles  below 
the  town  of  Providence.  It  abounds  with  fklls,  which  inmish  ftt|le 
situations  for  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  There  are 
about  forty  cotton  fectories  on  this  river  and  its  branches. 

Pawcatuck  River  waters  the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  and 
falls  into  Stonington  Harbour.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  coorle  it 
is  the  boundary  between  this  state  and  Connecticut. 

Narraganset  Bay  divides  the  9t«te  into  two  parts.  It  com- 
«i«iMcate8  with  the  Ocean,  between  Point  Judith  on  the  we5t,  and 
Point  Seaconet  on  the  east.  It  is  about  thirty  miles- long,  and 
fifteen  broad,  and  embraces  several  considerable  islands.  The 
north-east  arm  of  the  bay  is  called  Mount  Hope  Bay;  the  north- 
west arm,  Greenwich  Bay ;  and  the  northern  arm,  Providepce 
Bay.  The  principal  rivers  wliich  fall  into  it  are  Providence  river 
from  the  north,  and  Taunton  River  from  the  norrti-east.  The 
commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  examine  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  in  181 7|  were  of  opinion  that  this  bay  presented 
the  best  site  for  a  naval  depdt  in  the  union,  north  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  is  accessible  from  the  sea  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  it 
affords  capacious  harbours ;  can  be  entered  from  the  ocean  iti  a 
few  hours'  sail ;  is  not  susceptible  of  a  continued  blockade,  nor 
obstructed  by  ice. 

Islands. 

Bkode  Island,  from  which  the  state  takes  its  name,  is  in  Nar- 
ragfloiset  Bay.  It  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  three 
and  a  half  broad,  containing  about  fifty  square  miles.  Its  climate 
and  soil  are  delightful ;  the  summers  are  remarkably  pleasuut,  and 
the  winttra  milder  than  on  the  continent.  It  is  a  noted  resort  for 
invalids  firom  southern  climates.  Travellers  have  called  it  the 
JEden  of  America. 

Canonicut  is  a  beautiful  island,  lying  wcdt  of  Rhode  Island ;  it 
as  about  aeVen  oiiles  long,  and  one  broad.  Prudence  Island  lies 
north-east  of  Canonicut.  Block  Island  lies  ten  miles  south-west 
of  Point  Judith.  It  is  seven  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  and 
constitutes  the  township  of  New  Shorebam.  The  inhabitants, 
about  700  in  raimber,  derive  then*  principal  support  from  the 
fisheries.  The  island  is  famous  for  cattle  and  sheep,  butter  atitl 
^heeae« 

Ciimatt. 

The  climate  is  tteaHy  assimilated  to  that  of  Massachusetts ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  sea,  is 
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somewhat  milder,  and  is  considered  more  like  that  of  Brilaio  than 
any  other  of  the  Atlantic  states.  The  spring  commences  about 
the  1st  of  Marchy  and  the  summer  heats  are  greatest  m  Jun^,  July, 
and  August,  but  they  are  seldom  oppressive ;  the  fall  weather  in 
September  and  October,  is  delightful;  and  the  winters  are  pretty 
regular  and  steady  from  the  month  of  November  to  the  month  of 
March.    The  air  is  pure  and  salubrious. 


Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 

The  state  is  divided  into  counties 

and  town 

ships. 

C»untks.          Dmohs, 

Pop.  in  1810. 

PopJnlSM. 

Chie/Tyimm. 

Providence,      10 

30,769 

35,736 

Providence. 

Newport,     .      7 

16,294 

15,771 

Newport. 

Washington,        7 

14,962 

15,687 

South  Kingston. 

Kent,      .     .       4 

9,834 

10,228 

East  Greenwidi. 

Bristol,  •    •      3 

5,072 

5,637 

Bristol. 

76,93 1         83,059 

The  population  in  1790,  was  68,825;  in  1800,  69,122;  in 
1810,  76,931,  and  in  1820, 83,059,  or  52  for  each  square  mile. 

Chief  Towm. 

Providence,  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and  the  third  in  New 
England  in  point  of  population,  stands  on  Providence  River,  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Seekhouk,  35  miles  from  the  ocean. 
The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  two  parts  are 
connected  by  an  elegant  bridge.  Providence  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  flourishing  towns  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  The  principal  source  of  its  prosperity  is  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture, which  was  introduced  about  15  years  ago,  and  has 
increased  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  commerce  of  the  town 
has  grown  with  its  manufactures.  The  amount  of  shipping,  in 
1819f  was  19>000  tons,  of  which  about  5000  were  employed  in 
the  East  India  trade,  and  5  or  6000  in  the  coasting  trade  with  the 
southern  states.  About  10  vessels  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
exportation  of  cotton  goods.  Packets  ply  regularly  between 
Providence  and  Newport,  Bristol,  and  Warren. 

Pawtuckec  village,  finely  situated  on  Pawtucket  River,  at  the 
falls,  4  miles  north-east  of  Providence,  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing manufacturing  villages  in  the  United  States. 

Bristol  is  on  the  east  side  of  Narraganset  Bay,  15  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Providence.  It  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade. 

Warren  is  a  pleasant  town,  adjoining  Bristol  on  the  north. 

Newport  is  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  island  of  Rhode 

Island,  30  miles  south  of  Providence.     Its  harbour  is  one  of  tlie 

!fiiie«(  in  the  world,  being  safe  and  easy  of  access,  sufficiently 
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capacious  to  contain  whole  fleets^  and  deep  enough  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  burden.     It  is  defended  by  Fort  Wolcott,  erected  on 
Goat  Island,  and  two  other  forts,  called  Fort  Adams  and  Fort* 
Green.     The  sight  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  declivity,  which 
rises  gradually  from  the  harbour,  presenting  a  £ne  view  on  the 
approach  from  the  water.     The  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  have  made  it  a  place  of  fashionable  resort- 
from  tlie  southern  and  middle  states,  during  the  summer  months., 
]Newport  was  formerly  more  flourishing  than  it  is  at  present.. 
Previously  to  the  American  revolution,  it  was  the  fourth  commer- 
cial town  in  the  British  colonies,  and  contained,  at  one  period, 
more  than  9000  inhabitants.     During  the  revolutionary  contest  it 
was  for  a  long  time  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  suffered  severely. 
At  present  it  maintains  some  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  Europe^ 
and  Cuba :  but  the  most  important  branch  of  its  commerce  is  the 
coasting  trade  with  the  middle  and  southern  states.     In  1819,  the 
amount  of  shipping  owned  here  was  10,9^1  tons.     The  fisheries 
are  very  valuable.    There  is  probably  no  fish  market  in  the  world 
which  affords  a  greater  variety. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

In  no  state  of  the  union  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion and  capital  employed  in  manufactures  as  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  principal  article  is  cotton  goods,  which  are  made  in  large 
quantities  in  Providence  and  the  vicinity.  There  are  now  more 
than  90  cotton  mills  in  the  state,  many  of  tliem  extensive  estab- 
lishments. The  other  manufactures  are  woollen  goods,  iron, 
ardent  spirits,  &c.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  in  1810,  was 
4,106,074  dollars.  The  exports  in  1820,  amounted  to  1,07^,762 
dollars,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  foreign  produce.  The 
amount  of  shipping  in  1819)  vvas  39,044  tons.  There  were  in 
1819»  39  banks  in  this  state^  of  which  7  were  at  Providence,  5 
at  Newport,  5  at  Bristol,  and  3  at  Smithfield. 

Education, 

Brown  University,  in  Providence,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  respectable  literary  institutions  in  the  United  States.  It  was  origi- 
nally established  at  Warren  in  1764,and  was  removed  to  Providence, 
in  1770.  It  has  a  president,  8  professors,  3  tutors,  and,  in  1819, 
there  were  126  students.  The  library  contains  more  than  5000 
volumes,  and  the  philosophical  apparatus  is  extensive  and  com- 
plete. The  college  edifice  is  of  brick,  150  feet  by  46,  and  four 
stories  high,  containing  48  rooms  for  students,  and  8  large  rooms 
for  public  uses.  Its  site  is  elevated,  and  commands  a  fine  pros- 
pect. The  president  and  a  majority  of  the  trustees  are  required 
to  be  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

Common  schools  are  not  supported  by  law  in  Rhode  Island, 
as  in  the  other  New  England  states ;  academieS|  however,  ace 
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««labliflhed  iu  all  die  pmcipal  towns,  wkfk  pdiHte  aclwdb  «r 
nuonUiiitd  during  the  wiatec  maoths  iii  almost  eveiy  part  af  tkt 
sCule. 

The  Baptists  are  by  far  tke  most  nitmenniv  denonunatioB. 
The  number  of  Baptist  congregations  is  57;  of  Friends  18; 
Congregfttionalists  11;  Episcopalians  5 ;  Moravians  1;  Jews  1. 
Religion  is  not  supported  by  law.  The  clergy  are  maintained  by 
the  vcduDtary  contributions  of  their  people. 

Government. 

Rhode  Island  has  no  written  constitution,  and  differs  in  this 
respect  from  all  the  other  states.  She  is  governed  by  the  charter 
of  Charles  II.;  the  provisions  of  which  are  so  liberal,  that  little 
UKonvenience  has  been  hitherto  experienced  from  the  waaC  of  a 
co«6titation.  The  executive  officer  is  a  Governor,  who  is  elected 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  retains  his  office  for  one  year.  He  hai 
no  negative  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislature ;  but,  as  a  meaiber  ef 
the  council,  is  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  legislature  is  composed 
of  a  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  both  elected  annuaU; 
by  the  people.  The  council  are  twelve  in  number,  including  the 
governor  ^nd  a  deputy  governor.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consists  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  several  townships.  The  JwS- 
ciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court,  which  bits  twice  a  year 
in  each  county,  and  an  inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  nid 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  each  county,  sitting  also  twice 
a  year.  The  judges  of  these  courts,  together  with  all  executive 
officers,  are  annually  elected  by  the  legislature.  The  charter  ac- 
knowledges no  superiority  of  one  religious  sect  over  anothcTi  and 
proclaims  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  men. 

GOVERNORS,  &€. 


Election  annual 

laes  Benedict  Arnold,  to  1666. 
1666  William  Brenton,  to  1669. 
1669  Benedkt  Arnold,  to  1673. 
16r»  Nidiolas  Eaaton,  to  1674. 
1674  William  Coddington,  tp  1676. 
Id76  Walter  Clarke,  to  J677. 
1677  Benedict  Amc^,  to  1679. 

1679  John  Cranston,  to  1690. 

1680  Peleg  Sandford,  to  I68S. 
1668  Wiltiam  Coddiagton,  to  168& 

1685  Henry  Bull,  to  1686. 

1686  Walter  Clarke,  to  1687. 

The  charter  supeneded  by  Sir 
-Edmund  Andros,  bnt  restored  in 

1689  Henry  Bull,  to  1690. 

1690  John  Ea&ton,  to  l69fi. 
1^95  Caleb  Carr,  to  1696. 
19M  Walter  Clarke,  to  1698. 


fty  the  People, 

1698  Samuel  Cranston,  to  17S7. 
17S7  Joseph  Jenkes,  to  1732. 
1732  William  Wanton,  to  1734. 
1734  John  Wanton,  t»  174K 
1741  Richai^  Ward,  to  1748. 
1748  William  Greene,  to  174^. 

1745  Gideon  Wanton,  to  1746. 

1746  Wilbam  Greene,  to  17417. 

1747  Gideon  W«nton,  to  174S. 

1748  WilKam  Gtvent,  to  1755.  . 
1755  SteiOien  Hopkins,  to  1757. 

1757  Wilbam  Greene,  to  1758. 

1758  Stephen  Hopldns,  to  I76S. 
1768  Samuel  Ward,  to  1769; 
1763  Stephen  Hopldu,  to  17)65. 
1765  Samuel  Ward,  to  1767. 

1767  Stephen  Hopkins,  to  17«8. 

1768  Jouas  Lyudon,  to  1769. 
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1709  JoMph  Wanton,  to  1775. 
1775  Nk^laa  Cooke,  to  1778. 
1778  WiUiam  Greene,  to  1786. 
1786  John  Collins,  to  1789. 
1789  Arthur  t'cnncr,  to  1805. 
1805  Henry  Smith,  Acting  Governor, 
to  1800. 


1806  Tsaao  Wilborn,  Lieuf^Chv,,  to 
1807. 

1807  James  Fenner,  to  1811. 
1811  William  Jones,  to  1817. 
1817  Nehemiah  R.  Knight>  to  1821. 
1821.  William  C.  Gibbs. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Roger  Williams^  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  illustrious  for 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  his  political  system^  was  bom  in 
WaleS)  in  the  last  year  of  the  l6th  century.  Having  embraced 
the  opinions  of  the  Puritans,  and  being  of  a  spirit  not  to  brook 
control  in  matters  of  conscience,  he  sought  religious  liberty  in 
Amej^ca.  On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  in  l6Sl,  he  promulgated 
sentiments  respecting  freedom  of  conscience,  for  which  the  minds 
of  men  were  not  yet  prepared.  He  maintained,  to  the  astonished 
and  indignant  clergy  of  Massachusetts,  that  all  men  were  entitled 
of  right  to  the  secure  exercise  of  their  opinions  on  religious  sub* 
Jects ;  and  that,  provided  the  peace  of  society  was  not  disturbed, 
the  civil  magistrate  had  no  warrant  to  interfere  with  modes  of  wor<' 
ship.  Having  tried  the  effect  of  argument  and  remonstrance 
upon  him,  and  finding  them  ineffectual  to  cure  him  of  this 
^*  damnable  heresy,"  the  church  leaders  represented  his  case  to 
the  General  Court,  who  condemned  bun  and  his  disciples  to 
banishment  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  thus  unintentionally  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  colony  in  their  neighbourhood.  After 
various  wanderings,  he  fixed  upon  a  place,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Providence,  in  acknowledgment  of  God^s  goodness  to 
him ;  and  having  purchased  a  tract  of  land  of  the  Narragansets, 
began  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  year  1636.  The 
new  colonists  here  entered  into  a  voluntary  association,  and  framed 
a  government  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  freemen,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  the  making  of  such  laws  as  their  situa- 
tion might  require.  To  their  perpetual  honour,  they  did  not  for- 
get to  impose  upon  themselves  the  restrictions  they  had  inculcated 
upon  others,  in  respect  to  religious  toleration.  ''  All  men,"  they 
declared,  may  walk  as  their  consciences  persuade  them,  every  one 
in  the  name  of  his  God.''  Religious  controversy  in  other  parts 
of  the  colonies  soon  led  to  the  increase  of  the  settlement,  and  the 
wise  principles  of  its  founder  rendered  it  an  asylum  to  which  the 
persecuted  of  all  denominations  fled.  Shortly  after  the  exile  of 
xloger  Williams,  a  controversy  arose  in  Massachusetts,  between 
those  who  maintained  the  ^*  Covenant  of  Works,"  and  those  who 
espoused  the  ''  Covenant  of  Grace,"  and  the  latter  party  being 
the  leaf  t  numerous,  the  usual  course  was  adopted  of  banishments 
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Accordingly!  Mrs.  Hutchmson,  the  lejuler  of  tbo  AntinoaiaMy 
with  a  band  of  chosen  disciples,  followed  the  steps  of  WilliaaM. 
and  arriving  in  his  neighbourhood,  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  aod 
made  a  settlement.  The  latter  colony  was  at  first  distinctively 
c&lled  by  the  name  of  Rhode  Island,  as  that  of  Willianu  wai 
called  Providence  Plantations,  and  each  formed  an  msaociatioQ 
governed  by  its  own  laws;  but,  in  1644,  they  were  incorporated 
into  one  government,  and  have  since  received  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Rhode  Island. 

The  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  first  settlers  of  Rhode 
Island,  corresponded  with  the  liberal  and  catholic  principles  tbej 
professed.  The  land  which  they  required  for  their  colony,  was 
£urly  purchased.  Endeavours  were  made  to  improve  the  moral 
condition  of  the  savages,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel.;  and  hostilities  with  this  people,  which  interfered  so 
much  with  the  prosperity  of  some  other  colonies,  seem  to  hafe 
been  almost  unknown  to  the.  history  of  Rhode  Island.  In  l644| 
a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  government  of  England,  which 
gave  the  people  of  this  colony  abuudant  privileges  to  form  such  a 
constitution,  and  adopt  such  laws,  as  they  thought  proper.  By 
the  frame  of  government  which  the  people  adopted  on  this  occa- 
sion,  die  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  governor, 
and  four  assistants.  The  legislative  power  remained  in  the 
people  at  large.  In  May,  1647»  the  first  general  assembly,  con* 
sisting  of  the  collective  freemen,  was  convened.  The  governor 
and  assistants  constituted  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice.  Every  township  formed  a  corporation  within 
itself,  and  elected  a  council  of  six,  for  the  management  of  its  pe- 
culiar affairs,  and  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  was  for  a  long  time  regarded 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  its  powerful  neighbour  Massachusetts;  and 
the  colony,  deprived  of  any  assistance,  was  forced  to  depend  upon 
its  own  growing  resources.  When  the  confederacy  of  Plymouth 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  was  formed,  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  in  1643, 
Rhode  Island,  at  the  instance  of  Massachusetts,  was  excluded 
from  it,  and  her  conunissioners  were  not  admitted  into  the  con- 
gress of  deputies  which  formed  it.  On  her  petitioning,  after- 
wards, in  1648,  to  be  received  as  a  member,  her  request  was 
refused,  unless  she  would  consent  to  be  incorporated  with  Ply- 
mouth, and  thereby  surrender  her  separate  existence.  The  con- 
dition w*as  rejected,  without  hesitation,  and  she  was  never  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederacy.  In  1663,  a  new  charter  was  grmnttd 
to  Rhode  Island,  by  Charles  II.,  under  which  the  state  is  still 
governed.  The  preamble  to  this  instrument  displays  the  coo* 
tinuance  of  those  sagacious  and  benevolent  views  of  public  policy^ 
which  do  so  much  honour  to  the  first  settlers  of  this  state.  After 
reciting  that  the  colonists  have  declared  their  desire  *'  to  hol4 
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ibith  a  lively  experiment|  that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state  may 
stand,  and  best  be  maintained,  with  a  full  libeity  in  religious  con- 
cernments/' it  provided,  ^ith  a  liberality  far  from  universal  even 
in  this  age,  ''  That  no  person  within  the  sai(^  colony,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  shall  be  in  anywise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or 
called  in  question,  for  any  differences  in  opinion  in  matters  of 
religion,  who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  ;  but  that  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times  hereafter,  freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  • 
and  consciences  in  matters  of  religious  concernment,  they  behaving  - 
tliemselves  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  not  using  this  liberty  to 
licentiousness  and  profaneness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury  or  out*, 
ward  disturbance  of  others."     Thus  an  unlimited  toleration  of  all 
religions,  whether  founded  on  the  Christian  revelation,  or  other* 
wise,  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  and  the  consequences  were  soon 
visible  in  the  rapid  growth,  and  harmonious  prosperity  of  this  - 
little  commonwealth.     The  only  source  of  disquiet  arose  from, 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  parent  country,  which  were  exer- 
cised upon  all  the  colonies  alike.     The  charters  were  too  liberal 
for  the  taste  of  the  English  court,  and  it  was  determined  to  destroy 
them.     In  1 685,  a  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  Rhode  Island, 
and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  celebrated  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
adopted  the  same  measures  towards  this  colony  that  had  been 
pursued  with  the  others  of  New  England.     The  seal  of  the  pro- 
vince was  broken,  the  government  dissolved,  and  the  administra- 
tion taken  into  his  own  hands.     On  his  imprisonment,  in  1689, 
the  people  resumed  their  charter,  and  the  mode  of  government  it 
bad  guaranteed. 

From  this  period  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, the  history  of  Rhode  Island  is  barren  of  incidents.  For- 
tunate in  living  under  a  well-regulated  democracy,  enjoying  a  sa- 
lubrious climate,  and  possessing  great  advantages  for  commerce^ 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  if  they  played  no  distinguished 
part  in  the  drama  of  life,  were  prosperous  and  happy.  We  find- 
it  recorded,  that  in  1730,  the  population  was  about  eighteen 
tliousand  persons,  and  that,  in  1 746,  it  was  estimated  at  thirty-five 
thousand.  In  the  last*mentioned  year  three  hundred  men  were 
voted  for  an  expedition  into  Canada  projected  by  the  British: 
government. 

When  the  stamp  act  was  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  the  pro-* 
vinces,  Rhode  Island  was  as  strenuous  in  her  opposition  as  anj: 
other  colony.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the  continental  congress, 
M^hich  convened  at  Mew  York  in  1765,  and  a  general  association 
was  entered  into  against  the  use  of  stamps.  The  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  government  were  resisted  with  equal  ardour, 
and  constancy.  In  1774,  on  intelligence  being  received  of  the 
royal  proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  military  stores 
ff pm  Great  Britain,  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  seized  the  cannot\ 
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in  the  public  batteriea,  and  the  assembly  passed  reaoIittioM  for 
oblainiiif;  arms  and  military  stores^  and  for  arminr  the  inbnbitanls. 
In  the  different  steps  taken  firom  this  period  to  Uie  dechmtion  ef 
independence,  we  find  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  concurring  and 
landing  their  aid  in  support  of  the  common  cause.    From  her  ei* 
posed  situation,  she  soon  became  obnoxious  to  hostile  aggressiott. 
in  the  month  of  December,  1776,  General  Clinton,  with  two 
brigades  of  British,  and  two  of  Hessian  troops,  with  a  squadron 
of  men-of-war  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  sailed  from  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  occupying  Rhode  Island.    The  American  forces 
then  in  the  island,  being  incapable  of  makiog  an  effectual  resist- 
ance, abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who  took  pos* 
session  without  any  loss,  and,  at  the  same  time,  blocked  up  a 
squadron  of  vessels  of  war  under  Commodore  Hopkins,  and  a 
number  of  privateers  at  Providence.    The  British  remained  in 
unmolested  possession  of  Newport  and  the  surrounding  country 
until  the  arrival  of  succours  from  France  in  1778,  when  an  attack 
was  planned  by  General  Sullivan,  commandin^he  American 
troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  fleet.    This  enterprise 
unfortunately  failed  of  success.     General  Sullivan  laid  siege  to 
Newport,  and  for  some  time  the  affsdr  wore  a  promising  aspect; 
but  the  French  fleet,  having  been  greatly  injured  by  a  gale,  sailed 
for  Boston  to  refit;  and,  without  their  aid,  success  was  hopeless. 
General  Sullivan  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  design,  and  re> 
cross  to  the  continent.     During  his  retreat,  an  engagement  took 
place,  which,  tliough  short,  was  decisive,  and  ended  in  the  repulse 
of  the  British.     In  the  month  of  October,  1779i  the  British 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Rhode  Island,  and  stationed  at  New 
York,  where  an  attack  was  apprehended  from  General  Washington. 
In  1780,  a  body  of  French  troops,  under  the  Count'de  Rocham- 
beau,  arrived  at  Newport,  in  a  squadron  commanded  by  the  Che* 
valier  de  Temay.     The  English  commander  at  New  York,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  on  hearing  of  their  arrival,  embarked  six  thousand 
troops,  with  the  hope  of  surprising  them ;  but,  on  learning  the 
unproved  state  of  the  fortifications  at  Newport,  the  project  was 
abandoned.     From  this  period,  Rhode  Island  was  unmolested  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  enabled  the  inhabitants 
to  resume  their  commercial  pursuits. 

In  the  convention  which  met  in  1787}  for  the  purpose  of  re« 
vising  the  federal  constitution,  Rhode  Island  was  not  represented, 
and  this  state  evinced  for  a  time  the  most  determined  hostility  to 
the  new  frame  of  government.  She  was  the  last  of  the  thirteen 
states  to  accede  to  die  constitution.  A  proposal  to  ratify  this  in* 
strument  had  been  n^atived  in  the  state  convention,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  month  of  May,  1790,  that  die  final  accessioo  took 
^ace,  which  was  accelerated  hj  an  act  of  congress  passed  Sep* 
taaihm,  1789>  sntnecting  certain  articles  to  foreign  duties.  The 
fcenefieirf  effsetv  of  the  new  government  jipon  the  prosperitjr  md 
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^ifity  of  th«  coiiotry  weresoofr  pereeifed,  andopinimis  padinrily 
ile4  m  it»  ffttotnr.     Rhode  kland-  reaped  great  adnuitages  from 

3  aew  order  of  thkigs.  Its  trade  was*  extended  Bmi  proteeted, 
lile  its  polilieal  rights  as  a  state  remained  unimpaired.  Little 
recorded  of  its  history  from  the  era  of  the  new  constitution  to 
$  war  of  18i€.  During^the  last  contest  wil!i  Great  Britun  the 
t)ority  of  the  people  unfortunately  adopted  the  opiaiona  and 
stem  of  action  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  lent  no 
luntary  aid  to  the  measures  of  the  general,  governoient.  Dele- 
tes were  sent  to  the  memorable  convention  at  Hartford,  and 
Ttcti  in  the  report  made  by  that  body.  With  the  exception  of 
f  occupation  of  Block  Island  by  the  enemy  in  18  tS,  this  state 
naiiied  unmolested  during  the  war.  Since  its  conclusion,  no 
ent  of  material  importance  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  this 
ite. 

Places  remarkable/or  Battles  and  Sieges. 

1675,  Tiverton.    Battle  between  the  Americans  and  Indians. 

ly  18. — Newport. 

1778j  Newport.     General  Sullivan^  with  the  American  army, 

sieges  the  British  in  this  place.     Aug.  15. — Newport. 

1778,  Newport.     The  siege  raised.    Aug.  26. 

1778,  Quaker  Hill.     Indecisive  action  between  tlic  Americana 

4  British.     Aug.  29: 


CONNECTICUT. 


^i* 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent* 

Connecticut  is  situated  between  40^58'  and  42^  £'  N.  Iat» 
d  3^  16'  and  5^  lO*  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Massa- 
usettB,  east  by  Rhode  Island,  south  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
:st  by  New  York.  Its  mean  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
'  miles ;  its  mean  breadth  from  north  to  south  53 ;  and  its  area 
74  square  miles,  or  £,991>^60  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country ,  Soil,  and  Prodstctiota. 

The  foce  of  the  country  is  greatly  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys* 
le  biHs  are  generally  of  a  moderate  size,  and  occur  in  quick  suc- 
ssion,  presenting  to  the  traveller  a  beautiful  and  constantly 
rying  prospect.  The  great  body  of  the  state  is  excellent  land^ 
ted  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  Much  of  it  has  been 
der  actual  cultivation  nearly  a  gentury,  and  still  retains  its  m- 
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ginal  strength*  The  county  of  Fairfield,  and  the  intenral  land  oo 
Connecticut  River,  are  the  best  in  the  state*  The  country  along 
the  Quinebaug  is  also  very  fertile.  The  principal  productioD  is 
Indian  com.  Next  to  this  are  rye/  grass,  and  potatoes.  Oats 
and  flax  are  also  raised  extensively.  Almost  every  fiEuin  has  one 
or  more  orchards,  and  great  quantities  of  cider  are  annually  made. 
The  crops  of  pumpkins,  onions,  turnips,  and  beans,  are  also  of 
great  consequence  to  the  Connecticut  farmer. 

Rivers  and  Mountains. 

The  Thames,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  is  form^  by 
Shetuket  and  Norwich  rivers,  which  unite  at  Norwich  Landing. 
It  runs  into  Long  Island  Sound  at  New  London,  and  is  navigi^le 
for  sea  vessels  to  Norwich,  14  miles.  The  Quinebaug  is  an^t- 
em  branch  of  the  Shetucket,  and  joins  it  three  miles  above  Nor- 
wich Landing.  Connecticut  River  runs  from  north  to  south, 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  state,  and  falls  into  Long  Island 
Sound,  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme.  It  is  navigable  for  vessek 
drawing  10  feet  of  water,  to  Middletown,  36  miles;  and  for  those 
drawing  eight  feet,  to  Hartford,  50  miles.  The  Housatonic  rises 
in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  enters  this  state  near 
its  north-west  comer.  About  seven  miles  from  the  line  it  is  pre- 
cipitated over  a  perpendicular  fall,  60  feet  in  height ;  after  which 
it  runs  south  and  south-east,  and  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound 
between  Milford  and  Stratford.  It  is  navigable  for  sFoops  and 
brigs  12  miles,  to  Derby,  but  a  bar  of  shells  at  its  mouth  prevents 
the  entrance  of  larger  vessels. 

There  are  several  ranges  of  mountains,  which  come  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  running  south,  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
state,  terminate  near  Long  Island  Sound.  The  first  is  the  Lyme 
range,  which  runs  along  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  River, 
at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  terminates  in  Lyme, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  range  throws  ofif  a  branch  in 
Glastenburg,  which  runs  south-west  across  Connecticut  River, 
and  terminates  in  East  Haven.  The  next  is  the  Mount  Tom 
range,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut.  It  runs  in  a  direction 
nearly  south,  and  terminates  at  Newhaven,  in  a  fine  perpendicu- 
lar bluff  called  East  Rock.  The  Green  mountain  range  is  still 
further  west.  It  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Mount  Tom  range, 
and  terminates  also  in  Newhaven,  in  a  noble  bluff  called  West 
Rock.  The  Taghconuc  range  runs  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Housatonic,  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  state,  and  termi- 
nates at  Ridgefield,  in  Fairfield  county.  A  branch  from  this 
range  runs  parallel  with  it  for  some  distance,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Housatonic. 

Climate. 
This  state  enjoys,  upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  climate.   With 
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the  exception  of  two  or  three  weeks  of  pretty  hot  weather,  the 
summers  are  generally  mild,  but  the  winters  are  severe.  The 
greatest  heat  is  about  91^,  and  the  greatest  cold  10^  below  0; 
but  the  heat  seldom  exceeds  84^,  and  the  cold  is  seldom  below  0. 
[Except  on  the  sea  coast,  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  about  three 
mouths.  The  winter  may  be  reckoned  to  begin  in  November, 
and  end  in  April.  The  spring  is  often  backward,  but  the  summer 
and  autumn  weather  is  delightful. 


Civil 
The  state  is  divided 


Divisions  and  Population, 

into  eight  counties,  and  122  towns. 


iJtmniits» 

Hartford^  • 
Newhaven, . 
New  London 
Fairfield, 
Windham,  .. 
Litchfield,  • 
Middlesex,  . 
Tolland, 


18 

17 
15 
18 
15 

22 

7 

10 


Pop.  in  1810. 

44,733 
37,064 
34,707 
40,930 
28,611 
41,375 
20,723 

13,779 


Pop.iHl93», 

47,264 
39,6 16 
35,943 

42,739 
31,684 
41,267 
22,405 
14,330 


CUefTtwns* 

Hartford. 

Newhaven. 

New  London. 

Fairfield. 

Brooklyn. 

Litchfield. 

Middletown. 

Tolland. 


122       261,942       275,248 


The  population,  in  1790,  was  237,946;  in  1800,  251,002;  in 
1810,  261,942;  and  in  1820,  275,248.  Except  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  is  the  most  thickly  settled  state  in  the  Union,  having 
an  average  of  59  to  each  square  mile.  Many  thousands  emigrate 
every  year  to  the  western  country. 

Chief  Towns  and  Harbours. 

There  are  five  incorporated  cities  in  Connecticut,  viz.,  Hartford, 
Newhaven,  Middletown,  New  London,  and  Norwich.  Hartford 
and  Newhaven  are  the  capitals  of  the  state,  the  sessions  of  the 
legislature  being  held  at  each  alternately. — Hartford  lies  on  the 
west  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is 
advantageously  situated  for  trade,  being  at  the  head  of  sloop  navi- 
gation, and  having  an  extensive,  rich,  and  thrifty  back  country. — 
Newhaven  lies  round  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  sets  up  about  four 
miles  from  Long  Island  Sound.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out, 
on  a  large  plain,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.£.  and  N.  W.  by 
mountains.  The  harbour  is  well  defended  from  winds,  but  shallow 
and  gradually  filling  up  with  mud.  This  difficulty  has  been  remedied 
in  part,  by  the  construction  of  a  wharf,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
extending  into  the  harbour. — Middletown  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
Connecticut  River,  31  miles  from  its  mouth,  15  miles  south  of 
Hartford,  and  26  N.  £.  of  Newhaven.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
flourishing  town,  and  has  considerable  commerce.  The  amount 
of  shipping  in   1815,  was   19,499  tons,  a  greater  amount  than 
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Mound  loaiy  otW  j^rt  in  the  tflflle'.  The  riverisiMvigttUelo 
thnpfaoe  for  vetseis  dniwiBg  ten  feet  of  water.-— New  JLeiidoii  b 
near  tbe  soatb-east  corner  of  the  state^  oo  die  irest  bank  of  lie 
Theniee,  thi«e  miles  from  its  entraace  into  thtt  smmcL  It  k  eae 
of  <be  most  consideraible  conmercisl  towns  in  the  slate.  The 
harbour  is  large,  safe,  and  commodious,  and  has  Hve  faihuau 
water.  It  is  defended  by  two  forts^— -Norwich  «  cpa  the  Ttuunes, 
14  miles  north  of  New  London^  and  40  S.  E.  of  HartfenL  It  ii 
favourably  situated  for  trade,  being  at  the  iiead  of  navigation  oa 
the  river,  and  having  a  productive  back  country.  There  are  falls 
within  the  town^  which  afford  seats  for  various  mSb  and  mana- 
facturing  estabiishments^-^Litcfafidd  is  SO  niiea  west  of  Hartford^ 
and  36  N.  N,  W.  of  Newhaven.  Its  situation  is  derated  and 
healthy.-*— Wethersiield  is  on  the  west  bank  of  Conneiitieat  River, 
between  Hartford  and  Middletown.  It  is  famous  for  rrising  great 
quantities  of  onions.-— Saybrook,  one  of  the  oldest  lowm  in  the 
country,  stands  on  Ae  west  bank  of  Connecticut  Rirer,  at  its 
mouth.;— ^Staibrd,  famoas*  for  its  mineral  spring,  is  %7  niiles  K.E. 
of  Hartford.— *ComwaH,  tbe  seat  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Sditool, 
is  ten  miles  N.  W.  of  Lilehfieldv— «Farirfield»  the  chief  town  ia 
Fairfield  county,  is  9&  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Newhaven.— Bridge- 
port, an  incorporated  borough,  and  thrifty  commercial  place,  is 
four  miles  N.  £.  of  Fairfield. 

Marmfactures  and  Commerce^ 

In  Connecticut,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  ia  engaged 
in  nunufactures  than  in  any  other  state,  except  Rhode  Moid. 
The  manufacture  of  tin  into  culinary  vessels,  is  carried  pa  fa  a 
very  great  extent.  It  commenced  about  50  years  ago,  at  Berlin, 
near  Hartford,  and  from  this  centre  it  has  gradually  extended 
itself  into  many  of  the  adjoining  towns.  The  ware  thus  made  is 
taken  by  pedlars,  and  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada.  The  manufacture  of  gin  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  Hartford  county,  particularly  in  tbe  towns  of  Wmdsor,  East 
W^dsor,  and  Enfield.— Litchfield  county  is  the  principal  seat  of 
Ihe  iron  manufiieture.  The  vrhole  number  of  forges  in  the  state 
is  48,  of  which  89  are  in  this  county.  '^There  are  also  valuable 
isoa  manufactures  in  Stafford,  particularly  hollow  ware  and  cast- 
ings of  various  kinds.  There  were,  in  1818,  67  cotton  factories 
in  the  state,  22  of  which  were  in  Windham  county. — In  Hlomfen, 
near  Newhaven,  there  is  an  extensive  gun  factory,  where  luge 
quantities  of  fire  arms  have  been  made.  Glass,  hats,  buttons,  and 
wooden  clocks,  are  also  manufactured  for  exportation.  Tbe 
principal  exports  are  horses,  mules,  butter,  cheese,  cider,  Indha 
com,  beef,  and  pork.  The  market,  for  the  western  part  of  the 
atate,  is  New  York ;  and  for  some  'towns  ia  the  eastern  part 
^  the  state.  Providence,  The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  prin- 
«pally  with  the   West  Indies^  bat  the  coasting  trade  to  the 
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souiliern  states  is  of  more  value  than  tbe  foreign  trade.  Tbe 
amount  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  state,  iu  1815,  was  50,558 
tons.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year,  ending  September 
50th,  1820^  was  421,931  dollars. 

Education. 

Yale  College,  in  Newhaven,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable colleges  in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  in  17.01* 
Its  officers,  in  1820,  were  a  president,  five  professors,  and  five 
tutors,  besides  four  medical  professors.  The  college  library  con- 
tains about  7000  volumes,  and  the  students  have  libraries  amount- 
ing to  2000  more.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus 
are  complete,  and  the  mineralogical  cabinet  is  probably  superior 
to  any  other  in  the  United. States.  The  medical  institution,  con- 
nected with  the  college,  has  a  valuable  anatomical  museum  and 
medical  library.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  1820,  was 
412;  of  whom  62  were  medical  students,  31  resident  graduates, 
and  319  undergraduates. — An  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 
was  established  in  Newhaven  in  1820.  It  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  general  convention  of  the  episcopal 
church.  It  has  two  professors,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  insti- 
tution there  were  ten  students. — The  American  Asy^fyim  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  established  at  Hartford  in  181?^ 
was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  America.  The  number  of 
pupils,  in  1819y  was  50.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
made  a  generous  grant  to  the  asylum  of  23,000  acres  of  land : 
and  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the  states  have  made  appropria« 
tions  for  the  support  of  pupils. — A  Foreign  Mission  School  was 
established  at  Cornwall  in  1817>  by  the  American  boaird  of  com^ 
missioners  for  foreign  missions,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  hea- 
then youth  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  After  receiving  their 
education  they  are  sent  home  to  instruct  their  countrymen.  la 
1820,  there  were  29  pupils,  of  whom  19  were  American  Indians, 
and  6  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Several  natives  of 
tbe  Sandwich  Islands,  who  were  educated  at^  this  school,  have 
already  returned  to  their  native  country  well  qualified  for  useful- 
ness.— A  law  school  was  established  at  Litchheld  in  1784,  which 
has  had  great  reputation.  It  has  usually  about  30  stadents,  and 
the  whole  number  who  have  been  educated  here  is  more  than  600. 
—Bacon  Academy  in  Colchester,  was  founded  in  IdDl.  It  is 
well  endowed  and  very  flourishing.— -The  Episcopal  Academy  in 
Cheshire,  is  a  flourishing  institution.  There  are  also  academies 
at  Plainfield,  Litchfield,  and  almost  all  the  principal  towns  in  the 
8tate.^-Conmion  schools  are  universally  established  in  Connecticut. 
The  state  has  a  large  school  fund,  amounting  in  1 8 1 8,  to  1,608,673 
dollars.  The  yearly  income,  together  widi  12,000  dollars  from 
the  public  taxes,  is  annually  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  coai- 
mon  school-masters,  in  every  town  in  the  state.     The  whole 
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'•mount  paid  to  the  towns  from  this  fond,  in  1818,  was  70,914 
dollars,  and  the  amount  of  the  state  tax  in  1817,  was  only  48,362 
dollars ;  the  income  of  the  fund  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
by  £2,551  dollars.  This,  probably,  is  the  only  government  in  the 
world  which  gives  to  the  people  more  than  they  pay  to  the  trea- 
suiy. 

Religion. 

The  congregationalists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  deno- 
.mination.  Next  to  them  are  die  episcopalians  and  baptists. 
There  are  very  few  of  any  other  denomination.  In  1818,  the 
congregationalists  had  213  congregations;  the  episcopalians  0^$ 
and  the  baptbts  about  70. 

Government. 

Undl  the  year  1818,  Connecticut  was  governed  by  the  charter 
of  Charles  IL  granted  in  1662,  which  conveyed  ample  privileges 
to  the  people  of  the  province.  The  constitution  adopted  in  1818i 
resembles  m  its  principal  features,  those  of  most  of  the  other 
states.    The  powers  of  government  are  distributed  into  three 
departments,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.    The  first  is 
composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  members 
of  both  of  which  bodies  are  annually  elected,  and  meet  once  in 
each  year,  at  Hartford  and  Newhaven,  alternately.     The  execu- 
tive department  consists  of  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
both  of  whom  are  annually  elected  by  the  people.     The  gover* 
nor  has    no  veto   upon  legislative  acts;  but  all  bills  must  be 
presented  to  him.     If  he  disapproves,  he  returns  them  with  his 
objections.     The  legislature  may,  nevertheless,  pass  them ;  but 
In  such  case,  the  votes  must  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  names  of  the  members  must  be  entered   on  the  journals. 
The  lieutenant-governor  is  ex-ofiicio  speaker  of  the  senate.    Tie 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  errors,  a  superior 
court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  legislature  shall  from  time 
to  time  establish.    The  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  assembly.      The  judges  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour.    Justices  of  the  peace  are  annually  elected.    No 
judge  or  justice  can  retain  his  office  after  arriving  at  the  age  of 
seventy.     Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
gained  a  settlement  in  the  state,  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  years^  and 
paid  a  state  tax  within  a  year,  and  maintains  a  good  moral  cha- 
racter, is  a  qualified  elector.     No  person  is  bound  to  support  or 
be   associated  with  any  religious  sect.     The  governor  and  all 
officers  are  liable  to  impeachment,  which  must  be  prosecuted  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  tried  by  the  senate.     Provision 
is  made  for  amendments  of  the  constitution  by  a  mode  that  seems 
calculated  to  avoid  hasty  decisions,  but  not  to  prevent  necessary 
iailterations« 
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i^hilus  lUtoiiy.to  1658. 
icis  Newman,  to  1661. 


mVERNORS,  &c. 

€hvemon  oflfewKantH. 

1662  Wniiam  Leet,  to  \e^ 

Tfhen  th^  colqny  WM  unitod  i^ 
Connecticut. 


of  Connecticut  under  the  Charter^  mmualfy  elected  ky  the  People, 


I  Haynes,  to  1648. 
mrd  Hopkins,  to  1649. 
I  Haynes,  to  1650. 
mnd  Hopkins,  to  1651 
I  Haynes,  to  1658. 
Sid  Hopkins,  to  1653. 
I  Haynes,  to  1654. 
ajrd  Hopkins,  to  1655. 
mas  Wells,  to  1656 
I  Webster,  to  1657. 
i  Winthrop,  to  165& 
mas  Wells,  to  1659. 
I  Winthrop,  to  1676. 
lam  Leet,  to  1680. 
nt  Treat,  to  1696. 


1707  Gordon  Saltonstal^  to  17IM, 
1724  Joseph  Takot,  to  1741. 
1741  Jonathan  Law,  to  1751. 
1751  Rog^er  Wolcot,  to  1754. 
1754  Thomas  Pitch,  to  1766 
1766  William  Pitkin,  to  1769. 
1769  Jonathan  Tnunhnll^  to  1784. 

1784  Matthew  Griswold,  to  1785. 

1785  Samuel  Huntington,  to  1796. 
1796  Oliver  Woleott,  to  1798. 
1798  Jonathan  Trumbull,  to  1809. 
1809  John  Treadwell,  to  1811. 
1811  Roger  Griswold,  to  1812. 
1818  John  Cotton  Smith,  to  1817. 
1817  Otiver  Wolcot,  to  1882. 


i  Winthrop,  to  1707. 

Places  remarkable  for  Battlei,  Siegei,  S^e. 

Groton.    Battle  with  the  Pequots,  in  which  five  or  six 

of  the  ludians  perished.  May  £o.— IVeio  London. 

Id,  or  the  Great  Swamp  Rght,  in  which  a  great  number 

equots  perished,  July  13.— Jatr/feM. 

Banbury.    Taken  by  the  British,  who  are  attacked  on 

eat  by  the  Americans,  April  26. — Fairfield. 

Newhaven.   Taken  and  ravaged  by  the  British,  July  5.— 


H. 


ild.     Taken  and  destroyed  by  the  British,  July  7«— 

dk.     Taken  and  destroyed  by  the  British,  July  :12.— « 

•  

Fort  Trumbull.    Taken  by  the  British,  and  the  garrison 
the  sword  after   their  surrender,  September  o. — New 

Liondon.    Taken  and  destroyed  by  the  British,  Sept.  6. 
Stonington.     Attacked  by  a  British  squadron,  which  ii 
idl  to  retreat,  August  9* — New  London. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

SCTICUT  was  first  settled  by  emigrants  from  Massachu- 

o  €arly  as  the  year  1634,  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony 

feel  straitened  by  its  boundaries ;  and,  having  obtained 

K 
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the  permission  of  the  general  court,  a  number  of  families  esU- 
biished  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river.  They 
were  followed,  some  time  after,  by  emigrants  from  England,  who 
settled  on  a  diifferent  spot;  and  thus  two  colonies  arose,  which 
were  called  Connecticut  and  Newhaven.  They  continued  mider 
distinct  governments  until  the  year  166£,  when  the  royal  charter 
consolidated  them  under  the  general  name  of  Connecticiit.  A 
constitution  was  formed  for  themselves  l^y  the  people  of  the 
original  province  of  Connecdcut,  in  1639*  In  the^  same  jear, 
the  people  of  Newhaven  met  in  convention,  and  resolved  that  dw 
Scriptures  afforded  a  perfect  and  sufficient  rule  for  civil  goveflh 
ment.  In  the  incidents  of  their  early  annals  these  settlenieiitsare 
closely  similar.  The  people  of  both  were  exposed  to  the  same 
rigorous  climate,  suffered  alike  from  want  of  food  and  shelter, 
laboured  with  the  same  difficulties  in  clearing  the  surface  oif  the 
soil,  and  maintained  the  same  harassing  contest  with  the  neig^ 
bouring  savages.  In  1673  the  first  confederation  was  formed 
in  this  country,  by  the  league  of  the  two  colonies  of  CcHmecticat 
with  diose  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  under  the  naoie  sf 
the  United  Colonies  of  New  England.  On  the  restoratioQ  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  English  throne,  a  charter,  remarkable  for  ill 
republican  features^  was  granted  to  Connecticut;  and  included 
uiider  the  same  government  the  colony  of  Newhaven.  So&voor- 
able  was  this  instrument  to  civil  liberty,  that  the  people  were 
content  to  be  governed  by  it  during  all  the  revolution ;  and,  nol- 
withstanding  the  agitations  of  subsequent  years,  until  a  very 
recent  period.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  this  goven- 
ment,  the  colony  was  relieved  from  two  great  sources  of  anzie^ 
and  evil.  The  Dutch,  at  New  York,  who  had  laid  claim  to  t 
great  part  of  Connecticut,  and  with  whom  an  irritating  con- 
test, more  however  of  words  than  weapons,  had  been  inun- 
tained,  were  conquered  by  an  English  expedition.  A  fierce 
and  bloody  war  with  the  Indians  was  terminated  by  their 
entire  subjugation;  and  the  death  of  their  leader,  Philip,  tbe 
most  skilful  and  persevering  enemy  the  settlers  of  New  En^taad 
ever  encountered.  Scarcely,  however,  did  tbe  colony  begin  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  repose  when  new  troubles  arose.  The  arro- 
gant and  avaricious  disposition  of  the  English  government,  which, 
in  the  end,  produced  a  separation  of  the  colonies,  displayed  itself 
dius  early  in  their  annals.  lu  1685,  a  quo  warranto  was  issued 
against  Connecticut;  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  similar  proceis 
was  again  issued,  with  the  hope  of  compelling  a  surrender  of  tbe 
charter.  The  assembly  was,  however,  resolved  not  to  yield  pri- 
vileges bought  with  so  much  hardship  and  bloods  Sir  Edmund 
An£-os,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  New  England, 
finding  that  the  charter  could  not  be  obtained,  declared  that  the 
government  was  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  proceeded 
to  administer  it  in  his  name.     Without  an  assembly,  he  taxed  the 
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people  at  hk  pleasure ;  compelled  them  to  take  out  patents  for 
their  lands  at  a  great  expense ;  and,  in  shorty  grievously  oppressed 
them  in  every  mode,  and  enriched  himself  and  bis  followers.  His 
rei^  was,  fortunately,  not  destined  to  continue  long.  The  revo- 
lution, which  took  place  in  England  in  I688,  was  equally  happy 
lor  the  liberties  of  America.  The  colonies  were  too  feeble  to 
contend  with  the  crown  of  England  at  that  time^  and  the  ruin  of 
their  free  institutions  would«  probably,  have  been  completed  had 
the  Stuarts  continued  to  reign.  Before  official  intelligence  of  the 
event  reached  Connecticut,  the  people  had  resumed  the  govern- 
ment into  their  hands,  and  deposed  Andros,  who  was  imprisoned 
in  Boston. 

The  ancient  charter  of  Connecticut  M'as  re-established  on  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary.  It  had  never  been  surrendered; 
and  considerable  address  was  displayed,  during  the  oppressive 
government  of  Andros,  to  conceal  it.  But  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  was  soon  lessened  by  a  new  attack  on  one  of  their  most 
-essMitial  rights.  The  government  of  New  York  was  given  to  a 
C!olonel  Fletcher^  with  authority  to  command  the  militia  of 
Connecticut  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  legislature  of 
Connecticut  refused  to  acknowledge  his  right ;  as,  by  the  charter, 
the  command  of  their  militia  was  given  to  the  colony.  A  warm 
verbal  dispute  ensued.  Fletcher  visited  Hartford,  where  he 
attempted  to  enforce  his  authority;  but  was  so  manfully  resisted, 
that  he  was  glad  to  abandon  his  design,  and  return  to  New  York; 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  king,  in  council,  determined  in  favour 
of  the  province,  upon  a  petition,  praying  that  their  right  to  the 
Cdmmand  might  be  confirmed.  Six  years  after  this  event,  another 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  chartered  rights  of  the  province  with 
similar  ill  success.  While  thus  harassed  by  repeated  attempts 
upon  her  civil  rights,  Connecticut,  like  the  other  provinces,  was 
compelled  to  engage  in  the  unnecessary  contests  which  the  mother 
country  maintained  with  France,  and  to  contribute  her  blood  and 
treasure  in  support  of  the  weak  and  ill-contrived  expeditions  that 
were  sent  forth  by  the  English  against  Canada.  In  1709,  great 
exertions  were  made  to  assist  an  enterprise  undertaken  for  this 
purpose.  The  armament  expected  from  England,  however,  did 
not  arrive,  and  the  expedition  was  thus  defeated  in  tlie  outset.  In 
the  succeeding  year  another  levy  of  men  and  money  was  made ; 
troops  were  sent  out  from  England, — but  the  attempt  failed, 
dirougfa  the  blunders  of  the  English  commanders.  In  1745,  Con- 
necticut contributed  liberally,  in  men  and  money,  to  the  campaign 
'which  produced  the  capture  of  Louisburg ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
war,  which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  her  exertions 
were  out  of  proportion  to  her  population  and  strength.  In  1768, 
-no  fewer  than  five  thousand  men  were  voted  by  the  legislature, 
who  were  equipped  and  ready  for  the  field  in  a  short  time;  and 
at  one  period  six  thousand  troops  from  Connecticut  were  in  actual 
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•enrioe.  The  expenses  incurred  in  the  war,  from  1755  to  1769^ 
by  tbi^  pro? ince,  amounted  to  the  great  sum  of  four'  hnndrcd 
thousand  pounds  sterling  beyond  what  was  allowed  her  bj  dtt 
British  parliament. 

A  short  period  of  repose  succeeding,  Connecticut  participated 
in  die  pit>sperity  enjoyed  by  the  provinces  in  general,  mod  inade 
ro^  advances  in  population  and  wealth.  When  the  Biitidi 
government,  however,  attempted  to  put  in  execution  its  design  of 
collecting  a  revenue  from  its  colonies,  this  province  was  one  of 
die  most  zealous  in  opposition.  The  continuance  of  die  tax  npoa 
tea  and  some  other  articles  of  consumption,  produced  a  deep  feet 
ing  of  hostility  towards  Britain.  Committees  of  correspondence 
acted  in  concert  with  those  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  militia  of 
the  province  furnished  a  considerable  force  for  the  relief  of  Bostoa. 
Daring  the  revolutionary  war,  Connecticut  suffered  little  from  the 
actual  presence  of  the  enemy,  though  she  contributed  her  doe 
proportion  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  conflict.  Two  predaloiy 
excursions  served  to  render  the  cause  of  the  British  even  moR 
odious.  The  first,  in  1777y  consistmg  of  2000  men,  tuder 
general  Tryon,  advanced  to  Danbury,  devastated  the  towD|  and 
destroyed  a  quantity  of  stores,  but  suffered  severely  from  the 
militia  in  its  retreat.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  larger  force,  uaAtt 
the  same  commander,  landed  at  East  Haven,  plundered  and  biant 
that  place,  Newhaven,  Norwalk,  and  Fairfield ;  and,  after  perf^ 
tratine  acts  of  extreme  cruelty  upon  the  defenceless  people,  retmned 
with  little  loss  of  men,  but  with  a  deep  stain  upon  their  honour  aad 
humanity.  Shortly  before  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvanii, 
respecting  the  right  to  lands  lying  on  the  Susquehaima,  west  of 
New  York,  was  terminated  by  the  decision  in  favour  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, made  by  a  board  of  Commissioners  appobted  by  congress. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  few  events  of  historical  importance 
occurred  until  the  alteration  in  the  frame  of  the  general  govern- 
ment.  The  habits  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  were  steady,  and 
their  attachment  to  freedom  temperate.  Hence  few  excesses 
followed  their  emancipation  from  the  British  yoke ;  and  so  liberal 
was  the  charter  they  had  received  from  Charles  II.,  that  it  was 
continued,  while  the  other  states  established  new  constitutions. 
Connecticut  was  among  the  earliest  to  adopt  the  federal  constitii- 
tion.  In  the  division  of  parties  which  arose  on  the  occasioq,  and 
was  increased  by  the  French  revolution,  a  great  inajority  of  her 
inhabitants  espoused  the  cause  of  the  federalists.  To  this  side 
they  adhered  ^ith  great  constancy  during  the  successive  adminis- 
trations  of  the  three  first  presidents.  All  the  state  officers  wcie 
selected  from  the  federal  party,  and  the  representatives  in  congress 
from  Connecticut  uniformly  opposed  the  leading  measures  of  At 
republicans.  The  war,  which  was  declared  against  England  in 
'181ft,  although  commenced  upon  similar  principles  to  that  of  the 
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revolution,  and^  as  far  as  any  war  can*  be  called  bo,  righfeous  in 
Its  tharacter  and  objects,  was  opposed  in  congress  by  the  d^ls<« 
gates  of  the  state,  and  received  no  voluntary  support  froin  its 
people.  The  hostility  of  Coiinecticut  to  the  system  of  the  prevail* 
mg  party  in  the  general  government,  was  displayed  in  various  acts 
of  minor  importance,  until  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  at  Hait^ 
ford,  in  the  winter  of  1814-15,  seemed  to  draw  the  affairs  of  this 
quarter  of  the  union  to  a'crisis.  The  real  views  of  the  pai^ 
leaders,  by  whom  this  assembly  of  evil  precedent  was  projected, 
have  been  the  subject  of  controversy.  Charity  would  induce  the 
belief,  that  no  more  was  intended  than  appears  from  the  result  to 
have  taken  place,  and  that  only  that  species  of  opposition  was 
contemplated  which  was  strictly  within  the  sphere  of  their  federal 
duties.  After  proposing  certain  alterations  in  the  constitution^ 
and  remonstrating  agunst  the  measures  of  the  general  govemmsht, 
the  convention  adjourned. 

Connecticut  suffered  little  from  the  hostilities  of  the  enemy 
during  the  last  war.  An  attack  upon  the  little  village  of  Stoning- 
tOD,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1814,  by  a  large  squadron  of  British 
ships,  produced  a  display  of  great  bravery  and  patriotism  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  ended  in  the  triumphant  repulse  of  the  assailants, 
with  little  injury  to  the  town.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the 
relaticms  of  Connecticut  with  the  general  government  were  ,re- 
stored  to  their  former  footing.  A  great  revolution,  however,  took 
place  soon  afterwards  in  the  internal  politics  of  the  state.  The 
federal  party  found  itself,  for  the  first  time  since  the  existence  of 
these  party  distinctions,  in  the  minority.  The  offices  of  the  state 
passed  into  the  hands  of  their  political  opponents,  who  have  since 
retained  the  helm,  though  not  without  some  warm  struggles.  The 
only  recent  event  of  importance  is  the  formation  of  a  constitution, 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  charter.  A  brief  view  of 
its  provisions  is  given  in  another  part  of  this  sheet. 


VERMONT. 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

VERMONT  is  situated  between  42°  42'  and  45°  N.  lat.,  and  5°  39' 
and  5°  35'  E.  long,  from  Washington,  is  bounded  north  by  Lower 
Cpinada;  east  by  New  Hampshire ;  south  by  Massachusetts;  and 
west  by  New  York,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  Lake 
Champlain.  It  is  157  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  QO  broad 
.pp  tfie  northern  boundary,  and  forty  on  the  southern,  and  contains 
10,212  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productiotu. 

The  Green  Mountains,  from  which  the  state  derives  its  name, 
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come  from  Massachusetts,  and  run  alone  the  east  nde  of  Bcd^ 
Bini^on,  Rutland,  and  Addison  counties.  In  Addison  county  they 
divide ;  the  western  and  principal  chain  continuing  a  northeily 
course,  and  terminating  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state; 
while  the  height  of  land,  as  it  is  called,  strikes  off  lo  the  nordn 
eas^  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Connecticat,  froa 
diose  which  foil  into  Lake  Memphremagog  and  Lake  CbamplaB. 
The  western  range  presents  the  loftiest  summits,  but  hma  ineqoa* 
Uties  which  afford  a  passage  for  Onion  and  La  Moelle  rivers. 

The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  fertile,  being  generally  deep,  and 
of  a  dark  colour,  moist,  loamy,  and  well  watered.  The  intervale 
Janda  are  esteemed  the  best ;  bordering  on  these  is  usually  a  strip 
one  or  two  miles  wide,  which  is  comparatively  poor :  but  beyond 
this  the  land  possesses  a  fertility  nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  riven. 
The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  &c. 

Lakes, 

Lake  Champlain  lies  between  Vermont  and  New  York.  Its 
whole  length  from  Whitehall,  at  its  southern  extremity,  to  its  ter^ 
inination,  £4  miles  north  of  the  Canada  Ihie,  is  128  niHes ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  16  miles.  Its  surficice  covers 
about  600  square  miles.  There  are  several  large  islands  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake,  the  principal  of  which  are  North  and 
South  Hero,  and  Isle  Lamotte.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  die  river 
Sorelle,  which  runs  north  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog is  partly  in  this  state,  but  principally  in  Canada.  It  b 
30  miles  long,  and  discharges  its  waters  through  St.  Francis  river 
into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Rivers. 

The  Connecticut  is  the  eastern  boundary.  The  principal 
branches  of  the  Connecticut,  beginning  in  the  south,  are  West 
River,  Queechy,  White  River,  and  Pasumsic. 

Tlie  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  Champlain,  beginning 
in  the  north,  are  Missisque,  which  rises  south-west  of  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog, and  discharges  itself  into  Missisque  Bay ;  La  Moelle, 
which  rises  south  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  and  running  wes^ 
empties  itself  10  miles  north  of  Burlington  village ;  Onion  river, 
which  rises  still  farther  south,  and  running  nearly  parallel  with 
La  Moelle,  passes  by  Montpelier,  and  joins  the  lake  four  miles 
north-west  of  Burlington  village ;  Otter  Creek,  which  rises  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  state,  and,  running  west  of  north,  passes 
by  Rutland,  Middlebury,  and  Vergennes,  and  empties  itself  90 
miles  south  of  Burlington. 

None  of  the  rivers  of  Vermont  are  navigable,  except  for  a  few 
miles  from  their  mouths ;  but  they  abound  with  valuable  millseats. 

MoufUaius, 
The  highest  summits  of  the  Green  Mountains  arc  Killington 
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Peak,  a  few  miles  east  of  Rutland ;  Gamers  Rump,  about  half 
M'ay  between  Montpelier  and  Burlington^  and  Mansfield  Moun- 
tain, a  few  miles  farther  north  ;  all  of  which  are  more  than  3500 
feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea«  Ascutnej  is  a  single  mountain, 
five  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Windsor,  3320  feet  above  the  sea. 

Climate. 
The  climate  of  Vermont  is  nearly  assimilated  to  that  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  winter  commences  in  November/  and  snow 
lies  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March.  On 
the  ^ides  of  the  hills  it  is  often  from  two  to  four  feet  deep.  The 
thermometer  ranges  between  94^  and  some  degrees  below  zero, 
the  mean  beat  bemg  9bout43|°.  Trees  bud  from  the  6th  to, the 
20th  of  April,  and  flowers  from  the  close  of  May.  Wheat  and 
oats  are  sown  about  the  middle  of  Aprils  and  reaped  about  the 
middle  of  August.  The  first  frost  appears  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  1st  of  October,  but  is  slight  until  November. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 


GmniUs. 

7\WHshipt. 

Pop.  <M  1810. 

Pop.  in  18S0. 

CMe/T^twnt. 

Bennington 

16 

15,893 

16,125 

Bennington 

Windham 

24 

26,760 

28,457 

New  Fane 

Windsor 

^3 

34,877 

38,233 

Woodstock* 

Rutland 

27 

29,486 

29,983 

Rutland 

Orange 

20 

25,247 

24,681 

Chelsea. 

Addison 

24 

19,993 

20,469 

Middlebury 

[Essex 

14 

3,087 

3,284 

Guildhall    • 

Caledonia 

23 

18,740 

16,669 

Danville    ' 

Washington 

14,113 

Montpelier 

Chittenden 

24 

18,120 

16,055 

Burlington 

Orleans 

23 

5,838 

6,976 

Craftsbury 

Franklin 

19 

16,427 

17,192 

St.  Albans 

Grand  Isle 

5 

Total, 

3,445 

3,527 

217,913 

235,764 

• 

The  population,  m  1790,  was  85,589;  in  1800, 154,465;  in  1810, 
2 1 7, 9 1 3 ;  and  in  1 820. 235,764.    There  are  no  slaves  in  Vermont. 

Chirf  Towns. 

Montpelier,  the  capital,  is  on  Onion  River,  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  several  principal  roads. 
Newbury  is  a  pleasant  town  on  Connecticut  River,  opposite  Ha- 
Terhill,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  34  miles  E.S.  E.  of  Montpelier. 
Windsor  is  on  Connecticut  River,  60  miles  south  of  Montpelier. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  business,  and  contains  the  state 
prison.  BratUeborough  is  on  Connecticut  River,  43  miles  below 
Windsor,  and  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state.  Benning- 
ton is  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  state.     It  is  one  of  the 
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oldest  towns  in  Vermont,  and  is  Cunovs  for  tiie  battk  pf  Amu^ 

1777*  Rutland  is  on  Otter  Creek,  57  miles  north  of  Bmm%* 
ton,  and  46  west  of  Windsor. 

Middleburjy  the  seat  of  Middlebnry  College^  is  plcisantlj 
'situated  on  Otter  Creek,  at  the  Falls,  £0  miles  horn  the  nmUkcf 
the  river.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  FslU  are  numerous  mills  and 
manufacturing  establishments.  An  extensive  quarry  of  fine  maiUs 
"was  discovert  in  1804,  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  near  the  coitrB 
of  Ae  village.  It  is  now  wrought  into  tomb-stones^  iMtwl 
pieces,  sideboards,  8cc.,  and  transported  to  various  parts  of  ths 
countnr  to  the  amount  of  7  or  8000  dollars  annually.  VcqpaMi 
is  oh  Otter  Creek,  at  the  Lower  Falls,  six  miles  from  tiie  OMNrtli 
of  the  river,  and  thirteen  below  Middlebury.  It  is  at  the  head  of 
Navigation,  and  has  several  miDs  and  manuifactories,  and 
able  trade. 

Burlington,  the  seat  of  Vermont  university,  stands  on  a 
beautiful  harbour  on  Lake  Cbamplain,  near  die  mouth  of  Oniei 
River.  It  is  on  elevated  ground,  commanding  a  noble  view  of 
the  lake  and  the;  adjacent  country.  It  carries  on  considerable  trade 
on  Lake  Champlam.  Almost  all  the  vessels  which  navigate  the 
lake  are  owned  here.  St.  Albans  is  a  flourishing  town  on  Ldss 
Champlain,  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  state. 

Cei7ii9tfrc6. 

The  principal  exports  are  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  beef,  pork,  but- 
ter^ cheese,  flax,  &c.  The  market  K>r  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  is  Montreal ;  for  the  eastern,  Hartford  and  Boston  ;  for  the 
western.  New  York. 

Education, 

There  are  two  colleges,  one  at  Burlington,  the  other  at  Mid* 
dlebury.    The  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington^  was  incor- 

f  orated  in  1791>  and  has  been  liberally  patronised  by  the  state, 
t  has  a  library  of  about  1000  volumes,  and  a  philosophical  appa- 
ratus which  is  tolerably  complete.  The  funds  consist  principally 
of  lands,  amounting  to  about  40^000  acres,  and  yield  at  {uresent 
aa  income  of  about  1200  dollars. 

..  Middlebury  College  was  incorporated  in  1800,  and  has  been 
supported  entirely  by  private  bounty.  It  has  a  president,  five 
professors,  and  two  tutors,  a  library  of  more  than  1200  volumes,  a 
valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  and  more  than  100  students. 

Religion. 

The  most  numerous  denominations  of  Christians  are  Congr^a- 
tionalists  and  Baptists,  who  have  each  more  than  100  congre- 
gations. 

Goverfiffient* 

'^  The  present  constitution  of  Vermont  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1793.    Its  provisions  are  somewhat  different  from  thdBe  of 
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the  other  states.  The  legislative  department  consists  of  ooljf  one 
tyodji  a  Hoilse  of  RejAresentatives,  which  is  elected  annually^  each 
inhabited  town  choosing  one  representative.  The  executite 
jpowers  are  vested  in  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor,  and  a 
Council  of  twelve  persons,  who  are  all  elected  annually,  and  in 
whom  is  vested  the  power  of  appointment  to  all  offices  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  All  bills  passed  by  the  assembly,  must  belaid 
before  the  governor  and  council  for  revision  and  concurrence,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  If  they  return  the  same  witfi 
amendments,  and  the  representatives  disa^ee,  the  governor  and 
council  may  suspend  the  passing  of  the  bills  until  the  next  legis- 
lature. The  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  supreme  court  and 
by  county  courts.  All  Judges  are  elected  annually  by  the  legis- 
lature. The  right  of  voting  belongs  to  all  persons  indiscrimmately, 
who  have  resided  in  the  state  for  the  space  of  a  jear  before  the 
election,  and  are  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour.  The  last 
article  of  the  constitution  provides  for  the  election  once  in  seven 
years  of  thirteen  persons,  who  compose  a  council  of  censors,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  whether  the  constitution  has  been  pre- 
senred  inviolate  during  the  last  septenary,  and  whether  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  have  performed  their  duties 
fiuthfully.  They  have  also  power  to  call  a  convention,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  alterations  in  the  constitution. 

GOVERNORS. 

From  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution. 


1793  Thomas  Chittenden. 
1797  Isaac  Tichenor. 

1807  Israel  Smith. 

1808  Isaac  Tichenor. 


1809  Jonas  Galusha. 

1813  Marthi  Chittenden. 

1815  Jonas  Galusha. 

1820  Richard  Skinner,  to  1822. 


Places  remarkable  for  Battles  and  Sieges, 

1777#  Hubbardstown.  The  American  rear-guard  defeated  by 
the  British,  under  General  Frazier,  July  1  .-^RutlandL 

Bennington.  General  Stark  gains  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Hessian  troops,  August  16. — Bennington. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

tract  of  country  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Vermont,  was  settled  at  a  much  later  period  than  any  of  the  other 
eastern  states.  Its  distance  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  the 
liter  St.  Lawretace,  prevented  any  settlement  being  made  in  it 
either  by  the  French  or  English,  until  the  colonics  of  the  latter 
extended  themselves  into  its  vicmity.    The  governments  of  New 
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York  and  Maaaachosetts  made  large  grants  of  land  in  the  di- 
rection of  Vermont;  but  it  was  not  until  1724,  tbat  any  actual 
possession  was  taken  of  land  within  the  present  bounds  of  the 
state.  In  that  year  Fort  Durance  was  built  by  the  officers  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Connecticut  river.  On  the  other  aide  of 
the  state,  the  French  advanced  up  Lake  Champlain ;  and,  in  1731, 
built  a  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and  began  a  settlement  on  ^e  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake.  This  part  of  the  state  becoming  the  theatre  of 
hostilities  between  die  two  nations,  offered  little  inducement  -to 
emigrants,  until  the  reduction  of  Canada  placed  all  the  nordiem 
quarter  of  America  under  one  crown.  On  the  occurrence  of  thii 
event,  however  in  1760,  the  country  between  the  Connecticat 
liver  and  Lake  Champlain  bej^  to  attract  attention;  and,  beiog 
supposed  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire,  applicatioai 
were  made  to  that  government  for  the  purchase  of  land.  The 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  was  believed  to  extend  to  the  weit 
of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  government,  without  inquiring  into  the 
validity  of  their  title,  made  large  grants  to  settlers,  and  the  number 
of  emigrants  became  in  a  short  time  considerable.  The  atate  of 
Mew  York,  however,  conceived  it  had  a  better  right  to  the  teni- 
tary,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from  Charles  H.  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  which  was  supposed  to  include  all  the  landi 
firom  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Con- 
nectiqut.  Proclamations  were  issued  by  each  state  in  support  of 
its  claims,  and  the  matter  being  referred  to  the  English  crovm,  t 
decision  was  made  in  favour  of  New  York,  its  jurisdiction  as  fiu 
as  the  Connecticut  being  explicitly  confirmed.  In  this  detemu- 
nation,  New  Hampshire  seems  to  have  acquiesced ;  and,  if  the 
government  of  New  York  had  contented  itself  with  the  possession 
of  the  unsold  land,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  that  which  had  beea 
fairly  purchased  from  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  would  probably 
have  been  now  an  integral  part  of  that  great  state.  A  violent  and 
impolitic  course  was,  however,  pursued.  The  New  Hampshire 
grants  were  declared  invalid.  Tne  settlers  were  required  to  take 
out  new  grants,  and,  on  their  refusal,  which  was  nearly  general» 
actions  of  ejectment  were  instituted  in  the  courts  at  Albaiqr, 
which  resulted  in  favour  of  the  New  York  title.  It  was  easier, 
however,  to  obtun  judgments  in  these  suits  than  to  execute  the 
subsequent  process.  The  settlers  opj^osed  the  officers  of  justice 
with  violence,  and  associated  together  in  their  towns  in  defence  of 
one  another.  The  militia  of  the  neighbouring  part  of  New  York 
were  called  out  to  enforce  the  laws,  but  few  appeared;  and  such 
^was  the  resolute  front  of  the  inhabitants,  that  nothing  effectual 
was  done.  At  the  head  of  the  Vermontese  was  Ethan  Allen,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  the  age,  a  bold  and  deter* 
-mined  man,  without  mental  cultivation,  but  with  great  natural 
powers.  Under  his  guidance  and  counsel,  they  resolved  to  main- 
tab  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  rights,  at  the  risk  of  being 
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treated  as  outlaws.  Allegiance  was,  however,  proffered  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and,  on  the  application  of  the  settlen,  die 
king  interposed,  and  directed  the  government  of  New  Yoi^  not 
to  make  any  grant  of  the  land  in  question.  The  order  was  evaded, 
and  the  same  state  of  things  continued ;  New  York  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  enforce  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  Vermontese  strenuously 
resisting  it,  until  the  battle  of  Lexington.  More  important  objects 
then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  government  of  New  York. 

The  attempts  of  the  British  ministry  upon  the  liberties  of 
America,  excited  as  much  indignation  in  Vermont,  as  in  those 
provinces  which  were  more  immediately  obnoxious-  to  the  royal 
power.  On  the  news  that  hostilities  had  commenced,  Ethan 
Allen  collected  a  body  of  about  300  settlers,  and,  joined  by  some 
officers  from  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  surprised  the 
British  post  at  Ticonderoga.  The  commandant  asked  Allen  upon 
what  authority  he  required  the  surrender.  ^'  1  demand  it  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  continental  congress,''  was  the 
characteristic  answer.  The  fort  at  Crown  Point  was  surrendered 
soon  afterwards.  These  enterprises  were  executed  with  great 
address  and  bravery,  and  redounding  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  American  cause,  operated  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Vermontese 
on  the  public  mind.  In  a  bold  and  romantic  attempt  upon 
Montreal,  Ethan  Allen  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  prisoner. 
The  revenge  of  the  British  condemned  him  to  irons,  and  every 
species  of  personal  degradation.  He  was  carried  in  this  state  to 
England,  where  he  was  immured  in  rigorous  confinement.  In 
the  ftiUowing  year,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Ame- 
rican vessels  on  Lake  Champlain ;  and  on  the  advance  of  Bur« 
goyne*s  army,  in  I???,  Ticonderoga  fell  again  mto  their  pos* 
session.  The  war  now  pressed  heavily  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont.  The  northern  settlements  were  broken  up,  and  the 
whole*  firontier  subject  to  the  irruptions  of  the  savages.  Sub- 
mission* to  the  British,  however,  was  not  thought  of.  A  respect- 
able  force  was  raised,  and  united  itself  with  that  of  General  Starke. 
The  battle  of  Bennington,  where  upwards  of  one  thousand  regular 
troops  were  assaulted  in  their  intrenchments,  and  compelled  to 
surrender,  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  proof  of  what  an  undis* 
ciplined  militia  are  capable,  when  warmed  by  patriotism,  and  ani- 
mated by  individual  hatred  of  an  oppressor.  The  surrender  of 
Bureoyne's  army  restored  this  district  to  comparative  tranquillity. 

While  the  people  of  Vermont  were  thus  contending  in  favour 
of  the  general  cause,  they  were  placed,  as  regarded  their  civil 
government,  in  an  anomalous  and  embarrassing  situation.  When 
hostilities  commenced  with  Great  Britain,  they  found  themselves 
without  even  a  form  of  government.  The  jurisdiction  of  New 
York  was  disclaimed,  and  the  general  authority  of  the  British 
crown  was  thrown  off.  In  this  state  of  things  every  thing  was 
effected  by  voluntary  agreement.    Application  was  made  to  con* 
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grJBM  by  some  of  ihe  principal  inhabitants  for  its  intarferaMe; 
bnt  that  body  recommended  them  to  submit  for  the  time  to  die 
aathori^  of  New  Yoriu  Resolute  in  their  determioation  not  to 
submit,  die  people  now  saw  no  other  altematiTe  dian  to  establish 
an  indepencmt  state.  In  January,  1777^  •  general  coofentioB 
met,  ana  proclaimed  that  the  district  of  territory,  previously  knoura 
by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  was  of  light  a  free 
and  independent  jurisdiction,  to  be  thenceforward  called  by  the 
name  of ''  Nino  Comueticutf  oHoi  Vermont"  The  first  afqpdb- 
tion  and  the  ungraceful  alias  have  fortunately  been  dropt.  Ths 
convention  proceeded  to  make  these  acts  known  to  coinrress,  sad 
petitioned  for  admission  into  the  confiederacy.  New  York  pre- 
sented a  counter-memorial,  and  congress  found  themselves  placed 
in  an  embarrassing  predicament.  The  superior  weight  of  New 
York  prevailed ;  and  congress  refused  to  recognise  the  separate 
existence  of  Vermont.  Other  circumstances  soon  afteiwaidi 
involved  the  Vermontese  in  a  contest  with  the  govemasent  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  charter  of  the  latter  state  circumscribed 
it  by  a  line  drawn  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  die  sea«  All 
Ae  lands  west  of  this  line  to  the  Connecticut  river  were  derived 
from  royal  grants ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  within  ddi 
atrip,  conceiving  that  the  royal  authority  expired  with  the  decbua- 
tionof  independence,  imagined  that  they  had  a  right  to  detenuas 
so  what  state  they  would  be  attached.  Under  this  impressioa 
they  applied  to  the  Vermontese,  requesting  that  they  might  he 
admitted  to  an  union  and  confederation  with  them.  The  assemUj 
of  Vermont  imprudently  acceded  to  the  application.  On  a  repfe* 
sentation,  made  without  authority,  that  congress  would  admit 
Vermont,  if  the  connexion  with  the  revolted  towns  of  New 
Hampshire  was  dissolved,  the  vote  of  union  was  rescinded. 
Discontents  arose  within  the  state.  The  inhabitants  of  that  part 
which  lies  near  the  Connecticut  determined  to  unite  with  the 
New  Hampshire  towns,  and  to  form  a  state  government,  the  aeat 
of  which  should  be  on  the  Connecticut  river.  Encouraged  by  these 
divisions.  New  Hampshire  now  put  in  a  claim  before  congtesi 
for  the  whole  state  of  Vermont  New  York  did  the  same;  and 
Massachusetts  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  part,  by  reviving  an  anti* 
quated  title.    Menaced  from  so  many  quarters,  the  Vennonlsse 

give  up  their  local  dissensions,  and  united  in  Aeir  own  defolce. 
than  Allen,  who  had  returned  from  captirity,  was  placed  nt  tlie 
head  of  a  body  of  militia,  and  made  prisoners  of  a  number  of 
officers  who  were  acting  within  the  state,  under  the  authority  of 
New  York.  Complaint  was  made  to  congress,  who  assined  a 
period  for  hearing  and  determining  upon  the  respective  claima  to 
jurisdiction.  The  discussion  was,  however,  postponed  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  Vermontese  refused  to  become  parties  to  it,  and 
BO  decision  was  pronounced.  The  British  authorities  were 
naturally  attentive  to  the  progress  of  this  contest;  and  flattered 
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themselves  with  the  beKef,  that  the  people  of  Vermonti  exis- 
Derated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  neg« 
lected  by  congress,  would  place  themselves  under  the  protectioQ 
of  the  fingltdi  government.  Negotiations,  it  appears,  were 
iu:tually  opened  in  1780,  and  were  continued  without  any  opeo 
result  uiUii  the  peace  of  1783.  Whether  the  leading  men  oC 
Vermont  actually  intended  to  unite  the  state  with  Canada,  or,  as 
is  most  probable,  expected  to  produce  an  effect  upon  congress  by 
the  appearance  of  treating  with  the.  British ;  and,  at  ^e  same 
time,  to  preserve  the  state  from  the  hostility  of  the  latter,  by 
holding  out  to  them  a  prospect  of  returning  to  allegiance ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  still- warmly  attached  to 
the  American  cause,  and  averse  to  any  abandonment  of  their 
brethren.  The  consequences  of  the  negotiation  were,  at  least  in 
one  respect,  favourable  to  Vermont,  as  she  remained  unmolested 
by  the  British  during  the  remainder  of  the  War. 

When  the  peace  of  1 783  took  place,  Vermont  found  herself  a 
tovereign  and  independent  state  de  facto,  united  with  no  ccwfe- 
deration,  and,  from  this  circumstance  unepnbarrassed  by  the 
debts  which  weighed  down  the  other  states.  Congress  had, 
during  the  %var,  pursued  an  evasive,  and  on  some  occasions  a 
deceptive,  policy,  discreditable  to  the  union;  and  the  Ver« 
montese  now  felt  little  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy* 
New  York  still  claimed  a  jurisdiction  over  the  state,  but  waa 
unable  to  enforce  it;  and  the  state  government  was  administered 
as  regularly  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Affairs 
remained  in  this  singular  condition,  until  after  the  formation  of 
the  new  federal  constitution,  in  1787;  the  advantages  *of 
which,  nnder  the  administration  of  Washington,  inclined  the 
people  of  Vermont  again  to  attempt  an  admission  into  the 
union.  The  only  obstacle  arose  from  the  opposition  of 
New  York,  which  was  finally  withdrawn  in  1789*  Commis^ 
aioners  from  the  two  states  met  in  that  year,  and  effected 
an  amicable  arrangement.  The  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
was  agreed  to  be  paid  to  New  York,  as  a  compensation  for  lands 
belonging  to  its  citizens,  which  had  been  re-granted  by  Vermont ; 
and  New  York  consented  that  her  claims  to  jurisdiction  should 
cease*  Thus  terminated  a  controversy  which  had  been  carried 
CD  with  animosity,  and  to  the  injury  of  both  parties,  for  twenty* 
six  years.  A  convention  was  immediately  called,  by  which  it 
was  resolved  to  join  the  federal  union.  The  consent  of  congress 
was  given  without  hesitation;  and,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1791| 
Vermont  became  one  of  the  United  States. 

Her  history,  since  that  period,  has  not  been  marked  by  any 
striking  events.  Like  the  other  states,  she  has  been  agitated  on 
her  surface  by  the  conflicts  of  parties;  but  the  stream  of  her 
prosperity  has  flowed  in  a  regular  course.  During  .the  last  war 
with  England,  the  vicinity  of  the  state  was  the  scat  of  a  warm 
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contest.  Od  the  invasion  of  New  York,  volunteera  poored 
fordi  from  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Vermont,  and  bj  thdr 
patriotism  and  valour  proved  that  they  had  not  dagenertted  tnm 
their  fathers.  The  repulse  of  the  British  troops  from  Platti- 
burgy  and  the  capture  of  their  squadron  on  Lake  ChampUs, 
delivered  the  soil  of  this  district  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 


NEW  YORK. 


Situation^  Boundaries^  and  Extent. 

New  York  is  situated  between  40°  SO'  and  45^  N.  Iat«  and 
5^  E.  and  9,^  5V  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Lower  Canada; 
east  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut;  south  by 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  and  west  and  north-west  by 
Upper  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lake  Erie,  Niagara 
River,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Its  mesn 
length  is  about  280,  and  its  mean  breadth  l65  miles ;  its  area 
being  about  46,000  square  miles,  or  29|440,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

The  south-eastern  angle  of  the  state,  about  40  miles  above 
New  York,  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  several  ridges  from 
New  Jersey,  one  of  which  crosses  the  Hudson  at  the  highlands. 
The  Catskill  Mountains,  b  the  counties  of  Ulster,  Green,  Albany, 
and  Scoharie,  are  the  highest  in  the  state ;  Round  Top»  die  prin- 
cipal summit,  being  3804  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
country  on  Lake  Champlain  is  hilly,  and  becomes  mountainons 
as  you  approach  the  highlands  whicli  divide  the  waters  of  this  lake 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  West  of  these 
highlands,  a  fine  country,  at  first  hilly, then  level  and  fertile,  extends 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario.  The  western  part, 
lying  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Pennsylvania,  is  principally  level, 
except  near  the  Pennsylvania  boundary,  where  it  becomes  bill j  and 
mountainous.  From  Genesee  River,  near  its  mouth,  to  Lewis* 
town,  on  the  Niagara  River,  there  is  a  remarkable  ridge,  ninmag 
almost  the  whole  distance,  which  is  78  miles,  and  in  a  directioa 
from  east  to  west.  Its  general  altitude  above  the  neighbouring 
land  is  SO  feet,  and  its  width,  in  some  places,  is  not  more  than 
40  yards.  Its  elevation  is  about  160  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake 
Ontario,  to  which  it  descends  by  a  gradual  slope,  and  its  distance 
from  that  water  is  between  six  and  teu  miles.    There  is  every 
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reason  to  believe  that  this  ridge  was  once  the  margin  of  Lake  On- 
tario. About  90  miles  soum  of  this  ridge,  and  parallel  with  it, 
there  is  another,  which  runs  from  Genesee  River  to  Black  Rock. 
7^he  country  between  the  ridges  is  called  the  Tonnewanta  Valley, 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  once  covered  by 
tlie  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 

In  regard  to  soil,  the  eastern  half  of  Long  Island  is  sandy  and 
barren  ;  the  western  part  is  fertile,  and  in  a  state  of  high  cultiva- 
tion.  The  country  on  the  Hudson,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, has  a  good  medium  soil ;  the  counties  of  Westchester  and 
Dutchess  are  under  very  good  cultivation.  The  alluvial  flats  of 
Colombia  and  Renesslaer  counties,  are  very  extensive  and  rich. 
A  considerable  district  west  of  Albany,  consists  of  sandy  pbuns 
interspersed  with  marshes.  The  alluvial  flats  on  the  Mohawk  are 
extensive  and  very  fertile.  The  soil  of  the  vast  elevated  plain 
of  the  western  region,  occupied  by  the  small  lakes,  is  a  rich 
mould,  equally  well  adapted  to  grain  and  grass.  The  alluvial 
flats  are  here  extensive ;  those  on  Genesee  River  include  about 
60,000  acres.  Wheat  is  raised  in  this  state  in  greater  quantities 
than  all  other  grains.  Lidian  com,  rye,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  &c.,  are 
also  extensively  cultivated. 

Lakes,  Rivers ^  and  Bays. 

Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Champlain,  are  partly  in 
this  state.  Lake  George  lies  south  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
communicates  with  it  by  a  short  outlet.  It  is  37  miles  long,  and 
Irom  one  to  seven  broad.  It  embosoms  more  than  £00  beauti- 
ful islands,  alid  its  wat^ r  is  so  transparent  that  the  bottom  is  visible 
mt  almost  any  depth.  On  each  side  it  is  skirted  by  mountuns 
abounding  with  the  most  romantic  scenery.  Oneida  Lake  lies 
directly  west  of  Rome,  and  empties  itself  into  Lake  Ontario 
throi^h  Oswego  River.  Ououdaga,  Skeneateles,  Owasco,  Cay- 
uga, deneca.  Crooked,  and  Canandaigua  Lakes,  all  lie  south-west 
of  Oneida  Lake,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly  discharge  them- 
selves into  Seneca  River. 

-  Delaware  River  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  this  state 
and  Pennsylvania.  Niagara  River  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake 
Ontario,  and  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary.  The  St. 
Lawrence  separates  Kew  York  from  Upper  Canada.  The 
Hudson  rises  in  the  mountainous  region  on  the  west  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  pursuing  a  southerly  course  of  more  than  300 
miles,  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  below  New  York  city*  It 
la  navigable  for  ships  to  Hudson ;  for  large  sloops  to  Albany,  near 
the  head  of  the  tide,  160  miles  from  New  York ;  and,  for  small 
sloops,  to  Troy,  6  miles  further.  The  Mohawk  is  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Hudson:  it  rises  20  miles  north  of  Rome,  and 
running  «outh  of  east,  passes  by  Rome,  Utica,  and]  Schenectady; 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  135  miles,  falls  into  the  Hudson  by 
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seterml  mouths  between  TVoj  and  WaterfionL  The  mvigntionof 
this  river  is  interrupted  by  numerous  npids  and  fidlr:  the  rifcn 
running  into  Lake  Ontario  are  Genesee,  Oamego,  and  Black 
Rifers.  Geneeee  River  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  and  pursues  t 
northerly  course.  There  are  four  greal  faUs  in  this  river;  two  of 
them  within  five  or  six  miles  of  its  mouth,  and  the  other  aboot 
70  flsiles  further  up.  Oswego  River  is  the  outlet  of  Oneidn  La&e, 
and  fiUls  into  Lake  Ontario,  at  Fort  Oswaro.  Seneca  River 
receives  the  waters  of  Canandaigua,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  sevaial 
other  lakes,  and  runs  into  Oswego  River  at  Three  River  Point 
Black  River  rises  north-east  of  Rome,  and,  after  a  northerly 
course  of  120  miles,  runs  into  Lake  Ontario,  near  Sacket's 
Harbour.  The  rivers  which  run  into  the  St  Lawrence,  are  the 
Oswegatchie,  Grass,  Racket,  and  St.  Regis.  The  Big  Chaiy, 
Saranac,  and  Sable,  fall  into  Lake  Cbamplain.  The  Suaaue- 
hannah  and  Alleghany  Rivers  rise  in  this  state,  and  ran  mto 
Pennsylvania.  The  Tioga  and  Chenango  are  branches  of  the 
Susquehannah. 

liew  York  Harbour  is  a  large  bay,  nine  miles  long,  and  foor 
broad,  which  spreads  before,  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  aoodi 
side,  having  Long  Island  on  the  east,  and  Staten  Island  and  New- 
Jersey  on  the  west.  On  the  north  it  receives  the  Hudson;  on 
the  north-east  it  communicates  with  Long  Island  Sound,  through 
East  River;  on  the  west  with  Newark  Bay,  through  the  Kilfs;  on 
the  south  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  the  Narrows.  It  is 
deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  well  secured  from  winds  and 
storms,  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  most  numerous  fleet,  and  the 
currents  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  seldom  obstructed  by  ice. 

Sacket's  Harbour  is  the  best  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Natural  CuriosUiet  and  Mineral  Springs. 

The  fdls  of  Niagara  are,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderftil  natural 
curiosity  in  the  world.  They  are  in  Niagara  River,  about  half  way 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  This  immense  river  here 
rushes  over  a  precipice,  and  falls  perpendicularly  to  the  depth  of 
176  feet.  The  tremendous  roar  of  the  waters  can  sometimes  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  40  miles;  and  the  vapour,  which  cron-' 
tinually  rises  in  clouds  from  below,  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
70  miles. 

In  Mohawk  River,  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  the  faDs 
called  the  Cahoos,  or  Cahoes,  which  have  been  much  admired  for 
their  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  river,  which  is  here  between  900 
and  400  yards  broad,  descends,  at  high  water,  in  one  sheet,  to  the 
depth  of  70  feet.  About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below,  a  bridge 
has  been  thrown  across  the  Mohawk,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
falls  is  inexpressibly  grand. 

The  Saratoga  and  Ballston  springs  are  the  most  celebrated  in 
America.    Saratoga  is  SO  miles  norUi  of  Albany,  and  a  few  miles 
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w^it  of  ibe  Hudson.  BtlUton  is  ]£  miUt  south-went  of  Saratoga. 
TliesQ  ipringSy  during  the  sammerinonthsi  are  the  resort  of  jth^ 
say  asd  fiishionable,  as  well  as  of  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  waters  afford  relief  in  many  obstinate 
diseases.  The  warm  springs  of  New  Lebanon,  29  miles  south'^ 
east  of  Albnoy,  are  visited  for  bathing.  At  Salina,  in  Onondago 
county,  about  SO  miles  west  of  Utica,  are  the  celebrated  salt 
springs  and  salt  works,  which  yield  about  500,000  bushels  of  sail 
annually,  and  the  manufacture  may  be  extended  to  any  desirablei 
quantityt 

Reads  and  Canals. 

Tlie  turnpike  roads  are  extremely  numerous.  The  most  irn* 
portant  is  the  great  western  turnpike  leading  from  Albany  to  Buf<» 
faloy  on  Lake  rlrie,  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles. 

The  great  canal  connecting  Lake  £rie  with  the  Hudson,  when 
completed,  will  be  SoO  miles  long.  The  route  is  as  follows  i 
beginning  at  Albany ,  on  the  Hudson,  it  passes  up  the  west  banl^ 
of  that  river,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk ;  then  along  die 
south  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  through  the  counties  of  Albany, 
Schenectady,  Montgomery,  Herkimer*  and  Oneida,  to  Rome. 
From  Rome  it  proceeds  iu  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  crosses  Oneida 
Creek  into  Madison  county,  where  it  turns  to  the  west,  and 
passes  through  Onondago  county,  approaching  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Salina,  at  the  south  end  of  Onondaga  Lake.  It  crosses 
Seneca  River  at  Montezuma,  and  passing  by  Lyons  and  Palmyra, 
strikes  the  Genesee  River  at  Rochester.  West  of  the  Genesee 
River,  it  runs  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ridge  Road,  and  parallel 
with  it  for  60  miles ;  and  then  turning  to  the  south,  joins  Tonne* 
wanta  Creek,  1 1  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Niagara  River.  The 
channel  of  the  Tonnewanta  will  be  made  use  of  for  these  1 1 
miles,  and  the  canal  will  then  proceed  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tonnewanta,  along  the  east  bank  of  Nia- 
gara River  to  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie.  This  route  is  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  western  section  extends  from  Buffalo  to 
Montezuma,  on  Seneca  River,  l60  miles ;  through  this  distance 
the  level  of  the  canal  uniformly  descends  from  the  lake,  and  the 
whole  descent  is  194  feet  by  23  locks.  The  middle  section  ex- 
tends from  Montezuma  to  Rome,  77  miles :  through  this  distance 
the  level  of  the  canal  uniformly  ascends,  and  the  whole  ascent  is 
49  feet.  The  eastern  section  extends  from  Rome  to  Albanv,  LIS 
miles  :  through  this  distance  the  level  of  the  canal  uniformly  de^ 
scends,  and  the  whole  descent  is  419  feet  by  46  locks.  The  ag* 
gregate  of  rise  and  fall  is,  therefore,  662  feet,  and  the  difference 
of  levels  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson,  564  feet.  The 
canal  is  40  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  28  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet 
deep.  It  was  estimated  by  the  commissioners,  in  181 79  that  the 
whole  expense  would  be  4,881,733  dollars.    The  canal  was  coiu« 
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■lenced  M  die  4th  of  Jnly^  1817.  In  1819»  the  wliole  of  the 
middle  section  was  conpletedi  and  the  part  of  the  eastera  sec* 
tion  between  Rome  and  Utica ;  a  distance,  in  mil,  of  96  miles. 
For  67  miles  of  this  distance  the  canal  proceeds  oo  the  aummic 
levd,  without  a  single  lock. 

*  The  Champlain  Canal  ia  2^  miles  long,  from  Whiteliall  at  the 
mouth  of  Wood  Creek,  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  Fort  Edward  oa 
the  Hudson.  It  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  £8  at  the  bottom, 
and  4  feet  deep.  The  descent  from  the  summit  level  to  Lake  Cham- 
pfaun  is  54  feet,  and  from  the  summit  level  to  the  Hudson  50  feet. 
The  expense  was  about  £60,000  dollars.  It  was  opened  in  18£0. 
By  means  of  dams,  locks,  and  other  improvements^  a  good  boat 
navigation  has  beeh  opened  on  the  Hudson,  from  Fort  Edward  is 
far  down  as  Saratoga  rails.  At  Saratoga  Falls  a  canal  was  com- 
menced in  1820,  which  is  to  extend  along  the  west  bank  of  die 
Hudson  to  Waterford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  a  distance  of 
£7  miles.  The  whole  expense  of  continuing  the  Champlsia 
Canal  from  Fort  Edward  to  Waterford,  is  estimated  at  400,000 
dollai^p.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  will  be  completed,  and  a 
navigation  opened  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  tide  waters  of 
the  Hudson,  in  1822.  There  is  a  canal  1}  mile  long,  from 
Rome  on  the  Moliawk,  to  Wood  Creek,  which  runs  into  Ondde 
Lake. 

Climate. 

As  New  York  stretches  from  north  to  south  four  degreea  and 
a  half  of  latitude,  passing  by  the  states  of  Vermont,  Maasacku- 
setts,  and  Connecticut,  the  climate  of  the  eastern  parts  ia  asaimi- 
lated  to  that  of  these  states  respectively.  In  the  soudi-east,  to- 
wards the  sea,  the  climate  is  temperate,  but  subject  to  verj  audden 
and  great  changes.  After  passing  the  high  lands,  and  going 
into  the  western  country  beyond  Utica,  the  climate  becomes 
milder  than  it  is  to  the  eastward.  In  the  western  part,  contigu- 
ous to  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  climate  is  tempered  bj  these 
waters,  and  does  not  go  to  the  same  extremes  as  in  the  aontb- 
east.  The  climate  of  the  whole  state  is  in  general  healthy,  and 
fiivonrable  to  cultivation. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 

SOUTHERN    DISTRICT. 
Oommilet.  Timmtklpg,  Pop.  loio.  P§p.  Ml*. 

New  York,                              96,373  1«3,706 

King's,  6                   8,303  11,187 

Queen's,.                                   19,336  £1,519 

Suffolk,  9                  21J13  24,272 

Richmond,  4                    5,347  6,135 

C trried  forward  1 50,472  1 86,8 1 9 
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Ut 


Cnmtks.                Tftmtkiff* 

Brought  forward 

Pof.  1610. 

150,472 

186,819 

West  Chester, 

21 

30fi72 

38^38 

Rockland, 

4 

7,758 

8^87 

Dutchess, 

13 

51,434 

46,615 

Orangei 

M 

34,347 

41,213 

PutDam, 

5 

11,268 

Ulster,^ 

13 

£6,576 

80,984 

Sullivan, 

7 

6,108 

8,900 

ColMmbia^ 

14 

32,390 

88,830 

Greene» 

10 

1^,536 

22,996 

358,893 


428,550 


NORTHBRN  DISTRICT. 


Albany 

Alleghany 

Broome 

Cayuga 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Cortland 

Cataraugus 

Chatauque 

Delaware 

£s8ex 

Franklin 

Genesee 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 


Montgomery 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Oswego 

Onondago 

Ontario 

Otsego 

Rensselaer 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Seneca 

St.  Lawrence 


7 

9 
6 

10 

17 
6 

10 
5 
8 

17 
13 

6 
33 

3 
15 
15 

7 
12 
12 

17 
21 
13 
12 
35 
21 
15 

19 
5 

9 

7 

17 


Carried  forward 


34,661 

1,942 

8,130 

29>843 

21,704 

8,002 

8,868 


20,303 
9,477 
2,717 

12,588 

22,046 
15,140 

6,433 
25,144 
41,214 

8,971 
33,792 

25,987 
42,032 
38,802 

36,309 
33,147 
10,201 
18,945 
16,609 
7,885 

540,892 


38,116 
9,330 
14,343 
38,897 
31,215 
12,070 

16,507 

4,090 

12,568 

26,587 
12,811 

4,139 
58,093 

1,251 
3\fin 
32,952 

9,227 
32,208 

37.569 
22,990 

50,997 
12,374 
41,467 

88,267 
44,856 
40,158 
36,052 
13,081 
23,154 
23,619 
16,037 

826,037 


L    9 
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Cmmtitt.                       Tmmtkifi,  P9p*  !•!•. 

Brought  forward  540,892  826,037 

Steuben                      14  7|246  21,989 

Tioga                         9  7,899  16,971 

Tomkins                     6  20,681 

Washington                16  44,289  38,831 

Warren                        9  9»453 


600,826  944,262 

Southern  District    358,893  428,550 


•ta 


.   Total    959,219         1,372,812 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  340,120;  in  1800,  586,050;  m 
1810,  959*219;  in  1820$  1,572,812;  and  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  state  in  the  union.  Having  a  great  portion  of  fine  land  yet 
to  be  settled,  and  room  for  most  extensive  improvements  in  inanv- 
facturing  and  commercial  pursuits.  New  York  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  it  has  done,  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Chief  Towns, 

New  York,  the  first  commercial  city  in  America,  is  on  the 
south  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  on  a  large  bay  or  harbour,  formed 
by  the  union  of  Hudson  river  with  the  strait  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  called  East  River.  Albany,  the  seat  of  govemment,  is  od 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  head  of  sloop  nmvigatioo, 
142i  miles  north  of  New  York.  Hudson  stands  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  lft4  miles 
north  of  New  York  and  36  south  of  Albany.  Catsldll  and 
Athens  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Troy,  Lansingburg,  and  Waterford,  are  flournhing  towns 
on  the  Hudson,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk.  Poaehkeepsie 
is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  half  way  between  New  xoik  and 
Albany.  Piattsburg  is  on  Lake  Champlain  ;  Ogdenabuig  on  the 
St.  Lawrence ;  Sackett's  Harbour  on  Lake  Ontario;  and  BufUb 
on  Lake  Erie.  Shenectady,  Utica,  and  Rome,  are  on  the  Mo- 
hawk. Brooklyn  is  on  Long  Island,  opposite  the  city  of  New 
York.     Sagg  Harbour  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  island. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

This  is  a  great  manufecturing  state.  The  value  of  manu- 
factures, in  1810,  was  £5,370,280  dollars,  and  they  have  greatly 
increased  since. 

The  trade  of  New  York  exceeds  that  of  any  other  state  in  the 
union.  The  exports  consist  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  rye,  beef, 
pork,  lumber,  pot  and  pearl-ashes,  and  various  manufactures. 
The  value  of  exports,  in  18l6,  was  19,690,031  dollars  ;  in  1817, 
18,707,433  dollars;  in  1820,  13,163,244  dollars,  about  one-third 
of  which  was  foreign  produce ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  do- 
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mestic  produce  was  from  other  states.  The  tonnage^  in  18 15^ 
was  309>2gO.  The  city  of  New  York  is  the  greatest  emporium 
of  commerce,  not  only  of  this  state,  but  of  all  the  United  States. 

Edticatian. 

A  vast  fund,  amounting  in  value  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dolhrs,, 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools.  Aca* 
demies  and  colleges  are  also  well  endowed.  The  colleges  are 
Columbiai  and  the  Medical,  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  Union,  in 
Schenectady ;  and  Hamilton,  at  Clinton. 

Religion. 

The  denominations  of  Christians  are  Presbyterians,  Associate 
reformed  Presbyterians,  Dutch  reformed.  Episcopalians,  Baptists^ 
Methodists,  Friends,  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  Sic. 

Governments 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  adopted  by  a  convention 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  in  April  1777.  It  was  revised  and 
amended  in  1801,  and  again  amended  by  a  convention,  in  No- 
vember, 1821.  The  amended  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
people  of  New  York,  in  Januaiy,  1822.  The  chief  provisions 
of  the  amended  constitution  are  as  follow :  the  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  senate  and  sp,  assembly.  The  senate  consists  of  3^ 
members,  chosen  for  four  years,  who  vacate  their  offices  by  rota- 
tion, and  must  be  freeholders.  The  assembly  consists  of  128 
members,  to  be  annually  elected  by  the  counties  in  proportion  ta 
their  population.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor, 
^ho  nolds  his  office  for  two  years,  and  is  elected  by  the  people; 
A  liieutenant-Govemor  is  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  for 
die  same  term.  The  governor  has  a  qualified  veto  on  the  acts  of 
die  legislature :  and  appointments  made  by  him  to  office  must  be 
approved  by  the  senate.  The  right  of  voting  belongs  to  every 
male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  die 
county  six  months,  and  paid  a  state  or  county  tax  within  a  year 
preceding  the  election.  But  no  man  of  colour  can  vote,  who 
has  not  been  a  citizen  of  the  state  three  years,  and,  for  one  year 
preceding  the  election,  possessed  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  250 
dollars,  over  and  above  all  debts  and  incumbrances,  and  paid  a 
tax  thereon.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Court  of  Errors, 
consisting  of  the  senate,  the  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  supreme 
court;  a  chancellor,  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  three  judges, 
and  of  district  courts.  The  judges  and  chancellor  hold  their  office^ 
during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  attain  to  sixty  years  of  age. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Dulcb  and  Englisbi  the  successive  masters  of  the  coioiiy 
ot  New  York,  have  disputed  widi  acrimony  the  unprofitable  ques- 
tion by  which  nation  the  first  title  was  gained.    It  is  admitted  that 
the  noble  river  which  bears  his  name  was  discovered  in  1006  or 
l609y  by  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  in  die 
latter  year  was  in  the  service  of  Holland,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
earliest  effectual  settlement  was  made  by  the  Dutch.     Their  ju* 
risdiction  was  soon  interrupted;  for,  in  16 1 4,  Captain  ArgaD, 
sailing  from  Virginia  towards  Nova  Scotia,  visited  the  HudltOD, 
when  the  Dutch,  being  unable  to  offer  resistance,  submitted  to 
the  English  sovemment.    The  next  year  a  number  of  ships  ar^ 
rived  from  Holland,  and  restored  the   Dutch  authority.    The 
settlers  began  to  fortify  themselves  on  the  island,  which  ia  now 
covered  by  the  city  of  New  York,  and  extended  their  posaeaaioBs 
in  a  few  years  to  the  Delaware  and  Connecticut  rivers.     In  1G8J* 
the  States  General  made  a  grant  ef  the  country,  by  the  name  of 
New  Netherlands,  to  the  West  India  company.    The  first  go* 
vemor  under  the  company,  was  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  who  arrived 
at  Fort  Amsterdam,  as  New  York  was  then  called,  in  1629* 
William  Kieft,  the  second  governor,  was  engaged  in  frMuent 
disputes  with  the  neighbouring  colonies.    He  protested,  without 
success,  against  what  he  considered  the  encroachments  of  the 
English  in  Connecticut,  and  on  Long  Island ;  and,  in  1640,  broke 
up  their  settlements  at  Oyster  Bay  by  force.    Peter  Stuyvesaat 
was  the  third  and  last  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands.     Hb 
administration  was,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  a  period  of  contest^ 
both  of  words  and  weapons.    The  people  of  New  England  on  the 
east,  and  the  Marylanders  and  Swedes  to  the  south  and  west,  kept 
him  constantly  employed  either  in  negotiations  or  warlike  enter* 
prises.    An  agreement  was,  however,  made  respecting  boundaries 
with  the  people  of  Connecticut ;  and  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  his  authority :  but  the  entire  Dutch 
government  in  North  America  soon  afterwards  passed  avraj.     In 
l66i,  Qiarles  II.  of  England,  urged  by  the  representations  of  the 
neishbouring  English  colonies,  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  a  patent  for  a  large  tract  of  country,  including  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  prorided  him  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  it.    A  considerable  force  under  the  com- 
inand  of  Colonel  NichoUs,  arrived  in  die  harbour  of  New  York, 
in  August,  1664>  and  summoned  the  province  to  surrender  to  the 
British  crown,  offering  the  mhabitants  protection  in  their  peraons 
and  estates.     Governor  Stuyvesant,  an  old  and  brave  soldier,  de- 
lermmed  to  make  all  the  defence  of  which  the  place  was  capable, 
and,  aware  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  refused 
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them  a  sight  of  the  summons,  lest  the  easy  terms  offeifed,  should 
induce  them  to  capitulate.  NichollSp  however,  published  a  pro- 
clamation, which  wrought  so  much  upon  the  people,  that  the  go- 
vernor, finding'  himself  unsupported,  was  reluctahtly  obliged  to 
yield.  The  English  forces  took  possession,  first  of  the  town  of 
New  Yoik,  and  afterwards  of  Fort  Orange,  on  the  Hudson,  which 
last  received  the  name  of  Albany,  after  one  of  the  titles  of  thm 
Duke  of  York.  An  expedition  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
Delaware,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  forts  and  places  in  thai 
quarter,  the  English  jurisdiction  was  extended  and  connected  over 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

.  The  authority  of  Nicholls  over  New  York  was  supreme;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  exercised  with  justice  and  moderatioB. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Lovelace,  under  whose  adminis* 
tration  the  Dutch  again  obtained  a  short-lived  ascendency.  la 
1 673,  some  Dutch  ships  arrived  at  Staten  Island :  the  commander, 
finding  the  forts  not  in  a  state  of  defence,  landed  a  body  of  men> 
who  entered  the  town  without  resistance.  The  whole  province 
renewed  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  States  General,  only  to  be 
absolved  from  it  again  in  a  short  time ;  for,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1674,  between  Holland  and  England,  a 
formal  cession  of  the  whole  territory  was  made  to  the  latter* 
The  Duke  of  York,  on  this  event,  obtained  from  the  king  a  new 
patent  for  the  same  tract  of  country,  which  had  been  granted,  in 
1664,  and  constituted  Sir  Edmund  Andros  governor-general; 
Under  the  administration  of  this  tyrannical  deputy.  New  York 
was  governed  for  several  years  as  a  conquered  country,  without 
any  other  laws  than  such  as  were  ordained  by  his  sole  autbori^, 
^t  length,  in  1683,  permission  was  given  to  elect  representatives; 
and  the  people,  for  the  first  time,  took  a  part  in  the  govermneat, 
^Tbe  oppressive  measures  of  James  II.,  and  his  representativa 
Andros,  predisposed  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  m  fiivour  of 
the  change  which  was  then  taking  place  in  England.  On  tha 
news  of  the  imprisonment  of  Andros  by  the  people  of  Bostoat; 
Lieisler,  a  captain  of  militia,  collected  a  body  of  men,  and  seized 
the  fort  at  New  York  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  lieutenant-governor,  Nicholson,  absconded,  and  Liesler,  whq 
bad  been  joined  by  several  officers  sof  militia,  assumed  the  chief 
command  of  the  province.  The  people  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  colony  submitted  readily  to  his  authority :  but  those  of  Albany 
and  its  neighbourhood,  though  professing  to  adhere  to  William 
and  Mary,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  government  of  Leisler*. 
A  force  was  therefore  sent  against  Albany,  which  compelled  the 
opposition  to  submit.  In  this  state  of  things,  Colonel  Sloughter 
vamved  from  England,  with  a  commission  from  King  William,  as 
governor  of  the  province.  Leisler,  who  had  become  intoxicated 
bjr  saccess,  refused  to  surrender  his  authority,  and  attempted  lo 
bold  out  the  fort  against  the  English  commissioner.    He  was. 
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however,  deserted  by  his  party;  apprehended  with  some  of  Us 
adherents ;  and/  together  with  his  sou,  was  condemned  to  death 
and  executed. 

The  English  revolution  was  productive  of  great  advantages  lb 
Mew  York.  An  assembly  was  called  by  the  governor :  and  a  bill 
6f  rights  formed,  by  which  the  trial  by  jury  and  an  exemption  fioni 
all  taxes  not  imposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
established.  For  many  years  the  province  enjoyed  repose,  and 
auMie  rapid  advances  in  prosperity  and  population.  In  the  wars 
which  arose  with  the  French  of  Canada,  and  the  frontier  IndiMf, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  17th  century^  the  province  embarked  vridi 
ho  less  zeal  than  the  other  colonies,  and  suffered  severely  in  die 
conflict.  Repeated  incursions  by  the  savages  in  the  paj  of  the 
French,  rendered  the  frontier  settlements  a  scene  of  desolation  and 
bloodshed.  In  \690,  in  the  dead  of  night  and  winter,  a  sudden 
attack  was  made  upon  the  town  of  Schenectady,  near  Albany,  and 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  took  place.  Sixty- 
teven  persons  were  put  to  death,  and  many  lost  their  lives  or  their 
limbs  in  the  flight  to  Albany.  Harassed  by  these  incursions,  the 
people  of  New  York  joined  readily  in  the  attempts  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  Canada.  In  1709>  and  again,  in  ]7n>  they  contri« 
buted  largely  in  men  and  money  to  aid  the  British  expeditions, 
which  failed  through  tlie  incapacity  of  the  British  commanders. 

The  frontiers  of  New  York  were  again  the  theatre  of  hostilities 
in  the  war  which  ended  in  1763.  In  1755,  a  French  army,  under 
Dieskau,  invaded  the  province  from  Montreal,  and  was  met  by  a 
body  of  New  £ngland  and  New  York  troops^  under  sir  William 
Johnson,  one  of  the  council  of  New  York.  A  warm  engagement 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  French,  with  great  loss 
on  both  sides.  In  1757',  Fort  William  Henry,  on  Lake  George, 
Was  taken  by  Montcalm.  In  the  succeeding  year,  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  was  made  on  the  French  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  by  General 
Abercrombie.  In  1759^  however.  General  Amherst  captured 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  and  General  Johnson,  after 
defeating  a  French  army,  took  Fort  Niagara.  The  surrender  of 
Canada,  in  1760,  relieved  the  province  from  tlie  chief  impediment 
in  the  way  of  its  advancing  importance. 

Between  this  period  and  the  memorable  era  of  independence, 
we  meet  with  few  important  events  to  narrate  in  the  nistory  of 
New  York.  The  people  of  this  colony  opposed  as  strenuous  a 
resistance  to  the  stamp  act  of  1765,  and  to  the  subsequent  mea- 
sures of  the  British  government,  as  their  sister  provinces.  In  1 767, 
the  assembly,  refusmg  to  provide  quarters  for  the  British  troops, 
according  to  an  act  of  pariiament,  a  bill  was  passed  for  restraining 
the  assembly  from  proceeding  in  business,  untill  they  had  complied 
with  the  act.  This  severe  and  oppressive  measure  naturally  ex- 
fched  indignation  throughout  the  continent.  In  1769,  resolves 
were  passed  by  the  assembly  similar  to  those  of  the  other  assem- 
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blies,  upon  the  subject  of  the  attempt  of  the  British  government 
to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies.  The  declaration  of  indepeo- 
dence  was  assented  to  by  the  New  York  delegates  in  congress ; 
but  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  -inclined  to  favour  th^ 
royal  cause.  The  city  of  New  York  was  taken  possession  of  bjF 
the  British  array  early  in  the  contest,  and  remained  in  their  pos« 
session  until  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  state  generally  was  the 
theatre  of  hostilities  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war. 

Sincr  the  peace  of  1 783,  this  state  has  made  wonderful  advances 
in  wealth  and  population.  We  find  few  events  of  importance, 
however,  on  record.  During  the  last  war  with  England,  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  York  were  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy, 
and  became  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts,  the  account 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  general  history  of  the  United  States, 

• 

Places  remarkable  for  Battles  and  Sieges. 

1755,  Crown  Point.  The  French,  under  Dieskau,  defeated. 
Sept. — Essex  county. 

1756,  Oswego;  Taken  by  the  French,  under  Montcalm.^-* 
Oneida. 

1758,  Ticonderoga.  The  English  and  Americans  defeated  bj 
the  French. — Estex. 

17599  Ticonderoga.  Taken  by  the  English  and  Americans, 
July  £7<-^£ssar. 

Crown  Point.  Taken  by  the  English  and  Americans.  July  SB, 
— Esses. 

Oswego.    The  French  defeated.    July  6. — Oneida. 

Niagara.  Taken  by  the  English  and  Americans.  July  24.-^ 
Hiagara. 

^mmg'   Ticonderoga.?     Surprised  by  the  Americans.     May  9* 

^ '^^'  Crown  PointA     —Essex. 

1776,  Brooklyn.  The  Americans  defeated  by  the  British. 
July  £7. — Kings. 

New  York.    Taken  by  the  British.     Sept.  15. — Nw  York.    ^ 
Haerlem.     Engagement  between  the  Americans  and  British* 

Sept  \6.-^West  Chester. 

Fort  Washington.     Taken  by  assault  by  the  British.     Nov.  16. 

— ^«r  York. 

1777,  Ticonderoga.  Taken  by  the  British,  under  Burgoyne. 
July  5w-^£sse7. 

1777,  Fort  Schuyler.  General  Herkimer  surprised  by  the 
Indians.*— fferib'mer. 

Fort  Schuyler.  The  British  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.-— 
Herkimer, 

Stillwater.  Battle  between  the  Americans  and  the  British,  in 
vfbich  the  latter  are  defeated,  Sept.  19. — Saratoga. 

Stillwater.    Assault  on  the  British  lines,  Oct.  7 .'^Saratoga. 
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Saratoga.  The  British  army,  under  Burgoyne,  surreiiders  to 
the  Americans,  Oct.  lO. — Saratoga. 

Ticonderoga.     Taken  by  the  Americans,  Oct^ — Essex, 

1779,  Stony  Point.  Stormed  by  General  Wayne,  July  15.— 
Rockland. 

1813,  Black  Rock.  Amercan  mOttia  deflated  by  British, 
July  11. — Niagara, 

Sacket's  Harbour.     The  British  defeated,  May  27* — Jefferson. 

Fort  Niagara.  Surprised  by  the  British,  and  the  garrisoD 
massacred,  Dec.  IQ.— Niagara. 

Buffalo.    Taken  and  burnt  by  the  British,  Dec.  SO. — Niagara. 

18149  Plattsburgh.  The  British  defeated  by  the  Americans, 
Sept.  11. — Clinton. 

Lake  Champlain.  The  British  squadron  defeated  and  takiea 
by  the  Americans,  Sept.  1 1  • 

GOVERNORS^  ^C. 


Under  the  Royal  Charter^  appointed  hy  the  Crown. 


1664 
1668 
1674 
1682 
1600 
1691 
1608 
1698 
1701 
1709 
1708 
1709 
1710 
1790 
1798 


Richard  Nicbolls. 
Francis  Lovelace. 
Sir  Edmund  Andros. 
Thomas  Dounm. 
Henry  Sloaghter. 
Rkhard  Inroldsby. 
Benjamin  Fletcher. 
Earl  of  Bellamont. 
John  Nanfan. 
Lord  Gombury. 
Lord  Lovelace.  < 
tUehard  Iniroldsby. 
Brietidier  Hunter. 
Wi&am  Burnet. 
John  Montgomerie. 


1737  Rip.  Van  Dam. 
17S2  William  Cosby. 
17S5  Clarke. 

1743  Clinton. 

1758  OdMim. 

1755  'DeLa|iceT» 

1757  Sir  Charles  Utadj. 

1760  CadwaUader  CokTen. 

1761  Moncktoo* 

1762  CadwaUader  Colden. 

1763  Sir  Henry  Moore. 
1765  Sir  Henry  Moore. 

1769  CadwaUader  Colden. 

1770  Lord*Dunmore. 

1771  Tryon. 


1778  George  CUnton. 
1708  John  Jay. 
1801  George  CUnton. 


Since  the  declaration  of  Independence. 

1804  Momn 

1807  Daniel  D.  Tompkina. 

1817  Dc  Witt  CUnton,  to 
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NEW  JERSEY. 


Siiuaiion,  Boundariei,  and  Extent, 

Nbw  Jersey  is  situated  between  38^  57'  and  41^  22'  N.  lat* 
and  1°  26'  and  S^  9'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  New 
York;  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Hudson  River,  which 
separates  it  from  New  York ;  south  by  Delaware  Bay,  which 
separates  it  from  Delaware;  and  west  by  the  Delaware  River, 
M'hich  separates  it  from  Pennsylvania.  Its  mean  length  from 
north  to  south,  is  about  1S8  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  from  east 
to  west  about  50,  its  area  being  about  6900  square  miles,  or 
4,416,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country^  Soily  and  Productions, 

The  three  northern  counties  are  mountainous ;  the  next  four 
are  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys.  The  six  southern 
counties,  including  all  the  coast  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May, 
are  level,  and  principally  barren,  producing  little  else  but  shrub- 
oaks  and  yellow  pines.  The  mountainous  and  hilly  parts  of  die 
state  hare  generally  a  strong  soil,  and  form  a  fine  grazing  country. 
The  farmers  there  raise  great  numbers  of  cattle  for  the  markets  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  They  also  raise  wheat,  rye,  maize^ 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  8cc.  Near  New  York  and  PhDadelphia^ 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vege* 
tables ;  and  the  finest  apples^  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
and  melons,  are  carried  to  these  markets.  Fine  orchards  abound  in 
all  the  norUiem  half  of  the  state  ;  and  the  cider  of  New  Jersey, 
particularly  that  of  Newark,  is  of  proverbial  excellence. 

The  most  important  mineral  production  is  iron,  which  is  found 
in  immense  quantities  among  the  mountains  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  In  the  county  of  Morris,  there  are  seven  rich  u-on 
mines,  two  furnaces,  two  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and  about  SO 
forges.  Great  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore  are  also  found  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  the  annual  produce  of  the  whole  state  is 
estimated  at  2500  tons,  exclusive  of  hollow  ware,  and  various 
other  castings^  of  which  vast  quantities  are  made. 

Rivers, 

Delaware  River,  on  the  west,  separates  New  Jersey  from 
Pennsylvania.     It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  40  miles,  to 
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Philadelphia,  and  for  sloops  35  miles  further,  to  the  head  of  the 
tide,  at  xrenton  falls.  Above  the  falls  it  is  navigable  100  miks 
for  boats  of  eight  or  nine  tons. 

Raritan  River  rises  in  the  westeni  part  of  the  state  ;  and,  flow- 
ing east,  passes  by  Mew  Brunswick  and  Amboy,  and  falls  into 
Amboy  Bay  at  the  south  end  of  Staten  Island.  Sloops  of  80  tons 
ascend  to  New  Brunswick,  17  miles. 

Passaic  River  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state ;  and  flow- 
ing south,  falls  into  Newark  Bay.  It  is  navigable  ten  miles  for 
small  vessels.  At  Patterson,  is  the  cataract,  or  great  falls,  where 
the  river  descends  perpendicularly  70  feet  in  one  entire  sheet, 
presenting  a  scene  of  singular  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  Hack- 
msack  falls  into  Newark  Bay,  a  little  east  of  the  Passaic.  It  b 
navigable  15  miles. 

CanaL 

It  has  long  been  in  contemplation  to  open  a  navigable  comna- 
nication  between  Phihdelphia  and  New  York,  by  memiis  of  « 
o«nal  from  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Raritan  to  TrentOD,  on  the 
Delaware.  A  company  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  many 
years  ago,  for  this  purpose,  and  a  survey  of  the  intended  roate 
was  made,  from  which  the  practicability  of  a  canal  for  sea-vesseli 
was  ascertained.  The  expense  is  estimated  at  800,000  doUara. 
There  has  been  no  effort  made  as  yet  to  effect  this  grand  otgect 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  New  Jersey  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  aoothen 
part  of  New  York.  The  southern  part,  bordering  upon  tbe  sea- 
coast  and  Delaware  Bay,  is  warmer  than  the  northern  par^ 
particularly  among  the  mountains,  where  the  climate  is  nearly 
similar  to  Massachusetts  or  Vermont.  Generally  the  south-east 
part  is  temperate,  and  the  northern  part  has  a  sharp,  piire^  and 
Mdabrious  air — pleasant  in  summer,  but  in  winter  very  cold. 

Civil  Divkions  arid  Population. 

The  state  is  divided  into  thirteen  counties,  and  one  hundred  and 
bixteien  townships. 


CoutUks, 

Sussex 

Essex  1 2 

Morris  10 

Bergen  7 

Hunterdon  10 

Somerset  7 

Middlesex  8 

^onmouth  7 

Cahied  forward. 


TowHshifts,    Pop,  in  1810. 

15         25,549 


25,984 
21,828 
1 6,603 
24,553 
14,728 
20,381 
22,150 


Pop,  in  1820. 

32,752 
30,793 
21,368 
18,178 
28,604 
16,506 
21,470 
25,038 


Newtown 

Newark 

Morristown 

Haokinsaek 

Trbntom 

Boimdbrook 

New  Brunswick 

Freehold 


171,776      194,709 
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CfiUMtlet.         Ttmrnshift,    Pap.inlSW:      Fap.inisao.  Chief  Town*. 

Brought  forward  171,776  19V09 

Burlington             12  24,979  £8,822  Burlington 

Gloucester             12  19,744  23,089  Gloucester 

Salem                      9  12,761  14,022  Salem 

Cumberland             8  12,670  12,663  Bridgetowq 

Cape  May               3  3,632  4,265  Cape  May,  C.H. 

245,562       277,575 
The  population  of  New  Jersey,  in  1790,  was  184,139,  and  b 
1800,211,149. 

Chkf  Towns. 

Trenton,  the  seat  of  government,  is  on  Delaware  River,  at  tl^ 
falls,  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Philadelphia,  and  sixty  south-west 
of  New  York.  At  the  foot  of  the  falls  there  is  an  elegant  bridge 
over  the  Delaware,  1100  feet  long  and  thirty-six  feet  wide. 
Steam  boats  ply  regularly  between  Trenton  and  Philadelphia. 

New  Brunswick  is  on  the  Raritan,  thirty-three  miles  south-west 
of  New  York.  Half  of  the  inhabitants-  are  of  Dutch  origin. 
Steam  boats  ply  regularly  between  this  city  and  New  York.  Prince- 
ton is  a  pleasant  village,  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Trenton,  and 
sixteen  south-west  of  New  Brunswick.  Newark  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated near  the  west  bank  of  Passaic  River,  two  or  three  miles  frqin 
its  mouth.  In  this  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Orange  there  are  valii- 
able  quarries  of  stone  for  building,  and  numerous  tanneries. '  Eli2»- 
bethtown  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Eiizabethtown  creek,  which 
empties  itself  into  Staten  Island  Sound.  Vessels  of  twenty  or 
thirty  tons  come  up  to  the  town,  and  those  of  200  or  300  tons  come 
as  far  as  Eiizabethtown  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  two  miles 
distant.  A  steam  boat  plies  between  the  city  of  New  York  and 
Eiizabethtown  Point.  Burlington  is  on  Delaware  river,  opposite 
Bristol,  eleven  miles  below  Trenton.  Perth  Amboy  is  on  a 
point  of  land  at  the  union  of  Raritan  River  with  Arthur  KuU 
Sound.     It  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  continent. 

Manufacturer  and  Commerce. 

The  principal  manufacture  is  iron,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
made.  In  Trenton,  Newark,  and  Eiizabethtown,  are  many  valu- 
able tanneries.  Shoes  are  made  in  great  numbers  at  Newark. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  state  in  1810,  was 
7,054,594  dollars.  Almost  all  the  foreign  goods  consumed  in  this 
state  are  imported  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  produce 
of  the  state  is  principally  carried  to  those  cities  for  exportation. 
The  exports  from  this  state  in  18S20,  amounted  only  to  20,531 
dollars,  and  the  revenue  paid  to  the  United  States  inl8 15,  to  13,612 
dollars.     The  amount  of  shipping  in  1816,  was  33,^11  tons. 

Education. 
The  College  of  New  Jewey,  at  Princeton,  was  founded  in  1 738, 
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and  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  AonriAiog 
literary  instituUoDas  in  the  country.  In  1890  h  bad  a  pieq- 
dent,  who]  also  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  emfences 
of  divine  revelation,  moral  philosophy,  and  logic;  a  Ticc-prea- 
dent,  who  was  also  professor  of  lan^ages  and  belles  lettres;  s 
professor  of  mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy ;  a  professor 
of  chemistry,  experimental  philosophy,  and  natural  history ;  three 
tutors,  and  121  students.  The  college  library  contains  about 
8000  volumes;  the  philosophical  apparatus  is  complete;  die 
cabinet  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history  is  valuable.  The 
college  edifice  is  styled  Nassau  Hall,  in  honour  of  4he  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  of  the  college  in  1815 
was  1425,  of  whom  1023  were  then  living. 

A  theolo^cal  seminary  was  established  at  Princeton  in  18 IS, 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyteffin 
church.  It  has  two  professors,  one  of  didactic  and  polemic  theo- 
logy, the  other  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  edifice  for  the  ac- 
conunodation  of  the  institution  is  an  elegant  stone  building,  150 
feet  by  50,  four  stories  high,  and  containing  rooms  for  100 
students.  The  term  of  study  is  three  years.  The  number  of 
students  m  1821  was  seventy-three. 

Queen's  College  was  established  in  New  Brunswick  by  the 
nunisters  of  the  Dutch  reformed  church,  for  the  education  of  their 
clergy,  and  incorporated  in  1770.  In  1810,  a  theological  semi- 
nary was  established  in  the  city  by  the  general  synod  of  the  re- 
formed Dutch  churches,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  connected  with 
the  college.  The  exercises  of  the  college  have,  for  some  time 
past,  been  suspended,  and  the  building  appropriated  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  theological  students. 

Religion. 

The  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous  religious  denomina- 
tion. The  number  of  their  churches  in  1818  was  seven^-fomr; 
of  Dutch  Reformed,  thirty-one  ;  of  Baptists,  thirty ;  of  Efi^sco- 
palians,  twenty-four ;  of  Congregationalists,  nine.  At  the  same 
time  the  Friends  hsid  forty-four  meeting-houses,  and  the  Metho- 
dists were  numerous.  There  are  several  congregations  of  Roman 
Catliolics. 

Govemnientm 

The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Ae 
Union.  It  was  adopted  on  the  second  of  July,  1776,  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and  no  other  alteration  haa  takes 

tlace  in  it  than  by  substituting  the  word  state  for  the  word  (eolom. 
t  is  remarkably  brief,  and  its  provisions  few.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  general  asaeodbly. 
The  legislative  council  and  general  assembly  are  elected  annually, 
each  county  choosing  one  member  to  the  council  and  three  repre- 
aentatiyes.  All  inhabitants  ''  who  are  worth  fifty  pounds,  pro* 
clamation  money,  clear  estate/'  and  have  resided  within  the  county 
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twelve  months  preceding  the  election,  are  entitled  to  vote.  The 
governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  council  and  assembly  in  joint 
meeting.  He  acts  as  president  of  the  council/ and  has  a  casting 
vote  in  their  proceedings.  He  is  also  chancellor  of  the  state,  and 
forms,  with  the  council,  a  court  of  appeals  in  all  cases  of  law. 
The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  the  judges  of 
which  are  elected  by  the  council  and  assembly  for  seven  years ;  in 
courts  of  common  pleas,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  elected 
for  four  years. 

GOVERNORS,  fifC. 

Under  the  rvyal  gmtemment  from  the  year  \73Bp  when  a  governor  diitinet 

fivm  New  York  was  firet  appointed. 


17S8  Lewis  Morris. 

1746  John  ELamiiton,  President, 

1746  John  Reading,  President, 

1747  Jonathan  Bekher. 

1757  John  Reading^,  Pretident. 


1758  Francis  Bernard. 

1760  Thomas  Boone. 

1761  Josiah  Hardy. 

1763  William  Temple  Franklin. 


Under  the  constitution^  chosen  annually  by  the  assembly. 


1776  William  Livingston. 
1791  William  Patterson. 
1794  Richard  Howell. 
1801  Joseph  Bloomiield. 
1808  JckmLaxphertpVicePresidentof 
the  council^  acted  as  governor. 


1803  Joseph  Bloomfield. 

1812  Aaron  Ogden. 

1813  William  S.  Pennington. 
1815  Mahlon  Dickerson. 

1817  Isaac  H.  Williamson,  to  1822. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  period  at  iivhich  the  first  European  settlements  were  made 
in  the  territory  now  composing  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  is  not 
clearly  ascertained.  Detached  bodies  of  the  Dutch,  from  New 
York,  planted  themselves  in  the  western  part,  while  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Delaware,  small  bodies  of 
Swedes  were.^  settled.  The  Dutch  claimed  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Delaware,  and  protested  against  the 
ocGopation  of  any  part  of  it  by  the  Swedes.  Without  regard  to 
the  Talidity  of  their  title,  Charles  II.,  in  1664,  granted  to  his 
lirother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  patent  for  the  precise  country 
claimed  by  the  Dutch,  including  the  territory  between  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Delaware.  In  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  York  sold 
this  district,  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  received  the  name  of 
New  Jersey,  to  Lord  Berkely  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  To  en- 
courage emigration,  the  new  proprietors  offered  liberal  privileges 
to  selders ;  and  it  ought  to  be  recorded  to  their  honour,  that  they 
established  it  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  all  vacant  land  should 
be  purchased  from  the  natives.  Eighty  acres  were  offered  to  each 
settler,  under  a  quit-rent  of  a  penny  an  acre,  to  commence  at  a 
future  period*  The  important  privilege  of  self-government  was 
.accorded  to  the  inhabitants,  the  proprietors  declaring,  that  all 
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laws  should  be  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but  re* 
serving  to  themselves  the  executive  power.  Thus  wisely  consti- 
tuted, the  settlement  of  Jersey  soon  advanced  with  rapidity^  Phi- 
lip Carteret  was  the  first  governor,  and  under  his  adminiatntion 
the  system  of  the  proprietors  was  strictly  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  Indians.  The  consequences  were  highly  favourable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony.  Hostilities  with  this  people,  from  which 
many  of  the  other  provinces  suffered  so  severely,  were  scarcely 
known.  New  Jersey  continued  to  thrive  under  the  prudent  ma- 
nagement of  the  proprietors  until  1673,  when  the  Dutch  having 
re-conquered  New  \  ork,  extended  their  power  again  over  thii 
province.  Their  government,  however,  was  brief;  for,  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  England  and  Holland,  two  yean 
afterwards,  the  whole  country  was  restored  to  the  former  power. 
The  Duke  of  | York  now  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  former  patent ;  and  considering  his  former  grant  of 
New  Jersey  annulled,  he  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  coun- 
try comprised  in  the  patent,  appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andros  go- 
vernor of  his  territories,  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Delaware, 
end,  uniting  with  him  a  council,  gave  them  the  whole  powers  of 
government,  legislative  and  executive.  This  fit  agent  of  tyranni- 
cal measures  arrived  in  America  in  November,  1674,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  In  the  same  year,  Lord 
Berkely  assigned  his  undivided  half  of  New  Jersey  to  the  cele- 
brated William  Penn  and  three  others.  Perceiving  the  disadvan- 
tages of  joint  ownership,  they  came  to  an  agreement  with  Carte- 
ret, by  which  the  province  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Carteret 
received  East  Jersey,  and  gave  in  return  to  William  Penn  mod  hu 
associates,  a  release  of  the  western  part  of  the  province.  The 
Duke  of  York  had  given  up  his  claim  as  far  as  respected  East 
Jersey  to  Carteret,  but  retained  West  Jersey  as  a  part  pf.  his 
government,  and  an  appendage  of  New  York.  Hence  arose  coo* 
stant  conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  and  an  uncertainty  respecting  tidei, 
which  harassed  the  inhabitants,  and  finally  ended  in  the  deatmc^ 
tion  of  the  proprietary  government.  On  the  one  hand,  Carteret 
endeavoured  to  participate  in  commercial  advantages »  by  estab- 
lishing a  port  at  Amboy  ;  but  Andros,  who  feared  lest  the  oooi- 
raerce  of  New  York  might  be  injured,  seized  and  condemned  M 
vessels  trading  thither,  and  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Yeik* 
The  governor  and  council  of  New  York  claimed  also  the  right  of 
imposing  taxes  on  New  Jersey,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction 
on  all  occasions.  The  proprietors  of  West  Jersey  bad,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  earnest  in  their  remonstrances  and  petitions  to 
the  Duke  of  York ;  and  the  question  was  at  length  referred  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  decided  in  favour  of 
the  proprietary  rights,  and  against  the  legality  of  the  taxes.  Thus, 
having  high  legal  opinion  against  him,  the  Duke  could  no  longer 
avoid  doing  justice  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1680,  he  conveyed  West 
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Jersey  to  the  proprietors.     About  this  time  the  province  received- 
a  cotif»iderable  accession  of  inhabitants  by  the  arrival  of  a  number 
of  Quakers,  who  principally  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  towns  of  Burlington  and  Salem,  which  they  built* 

In  1682,  Carteret,  who  had  involved  himself  in  an  unpleasant 
dispute  with  the  assembly,  transferred  his  interest  in  the  province' 
to  William  Penn,  and  eleven  other  persons  of  the  sect  of- 
Quakers.  These  immediately  conveyed  one  half  of  the  province 
to  a  company  of  Scotsmen,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Eart  of 
Perth,  in  1683,  the  Scotch  proprietors  obtained  a  patent  of 
confirmation  from  the  Duke  of  York.  After  this  event  manjr 
emigrants  arrived  from  Scotland.  The  first  governor  of  East  Jer- 
sey, under  the  proprietors,  was  Robert  Barclay,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  apology  for  the  Quaker  belief,  who  was  appointed, 
to  the  office  for  life.  Notwithstanding  the  grant  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  decision  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  government  of 
New  York  still  claimed  a  jurisdiction  over  East  Jersey,  and  at-i 
tempted  to  levy  the  same  t^es  upon  it  as  in  its  own  province. 
Complaint  was  made  in  England,  but  no  redress  was  obtained. 
After  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  English  throne/ 
a  ¥f lit. of  quo  warranto  was  directed  to  issue  against  the  proprie- 
tors, who,  finding  there  was  no  other  resource,  endeavoured  to 
save  what  they  could  by  voluntary  submission,  and  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  their  patent,  praying  only  for  a  grant  of  the  soil.  It 
was  intended  by  Jumes  II.  that  the  whole  province,  together  with 
that  of  New  i  ork»  should  be  united  with  New  England  in  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  arrangements  were  making  to  carry 
the  design  into  execution,  when  the  revolution  of  1688  fortunately 
put  an  end  to  his  power.  For  several  years  after  this  period  the 
province  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  an  efficient  go- 
vernment; each  division  having  different  proprietors,  whose 
views  were  opposite.  Confusion  arose  iu  titles  and  jurisdiction, 
and  d'lscord  prevailed  between  the  governors  and  fhe  assemblies; 
In  this  state  of  things  the  proprietors  of  both  parts  surrendered,  in 
1702y  their  rights  of  government  to  Queen  Anne. 

New  Jersey  was  now  again  united  into  one  province,  and  a  more 
regular  and  harmonious  system  of  administration  prevailed.  Lord 
Combury,  cousin  to  the  queen,  was  the  first  royal  governor.  He 
was  also  governor  of  New  York,  and  abused  his  functions  in  both 
provinces.  On  the  eomplaint  of  the  New  York  assembly,  the 
queen  removed  him  from  office.  From  this  period  to  the  epoch 
of  the  American  revolution,  New  Jersey  was  not  the  scene  of  any 
memorable  event.  Its  population  and  prosperity  rapidly  aug- 
mented under  an  orderly  and  prudent  administration  of  affairs. 
From  its  connexion  "wiili  England,  however,  the  province  became 
involved  in  the  wars  of  that  country,  and,  though  remote  from  the 
«cene  of  action,  we  fiiid  her  contributing,  on .  several  occasions,  to 
the  expeditions  undertaken  for  the  conquest  of  the  French  posses- 
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gions.  In  I709i  the  assembly  passed  laws  for  emitting  9000/.  u 
bills  of  credit  for  the  aid  of  the  goveromenty  and  for  the  encouiage- 
nent  of  volunteers  to  join  the  forces  destined  for  Canada*  Tlis 
was  the  first  paper  money  emitted  in  New  Jersey,  and  ita  credit 
was  so  well  supported  by  the  government,  that  no  depreciatioo 
took  place.  In  1738,  on  the  petition  of  the  colony  for  a  separate 
governor,  Lewis  Morris  was  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  crown. 
Previously  to  this,  the  affairs  of  the  province  had  been  administereil 
by  the  governor  of  New  York.  The  last  royal  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  was  William  Temple  Franklin,  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  attempts  of  the  British  government  to  impose  an  arbitnry 
authority  over  her  colonies,  met  with  as  warm  opposition  in  New 
Jersey,  as  in  any  other  province.    Deputies  were  sent  to  the  con- 

fress  which  convened  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tamp  Act,  and  to  all  the  subsequent  assemblies.     During  the 
contest  which  ensued.  New  Jersey  was  the  seat  of  hostilities  for  a 

Eeat  length  of  time.  Her  losses  of  men  and  property  are  said  to 
ve  been  greater  in  proportion,  than  those  of  any  other  state. 
Trenton,  her  capital,  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  surprise  of  the 
Hessian  troops  stationed  there,  and  their  surrender  to  Genersl 
Washington,  an  event  of  signal  importance  to  the  common  canse 
of  the  republic.  At  Princeton,  the  enemy  received  another  check, 
which,  united  with  their  defeat  at  Trenton,  obliged  them  to  retire 
into  winter  quarters,  and  Monmouth,  together  with  many  other 
places  in  this  state,  have  become  classic  ground  from  simihr 
causes.  The  conduct  of  the  British  army  during  its  differeat 
campaigns  and  incursions,  excited  a  warm  feeling  of  ind^pultioa 
in  the  inhabitants,  which  prompted  them  to  repair  to  the  standard 
of  Washington.  When  the  blessings  of  peace  were  again  restored 
to  the  United  States,  New  Jersey  soon  recovered  its  former  pro- 
sperity, and  the  usual  accompaniment  of  prosperity,  a  barrenness 
of  striking  events,  attends  her  history  from  that  period.  The 
federal  constitution  of  1787*  was  adopted,  unanimously,  by  the 
convention  of  this  state,  which  has,  on  all  occasions,  performed  itt 
duties,  and  preserved  its  rights  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 

Places  remarkable  for  Battles^  Sieges,  S^e. 

1776,  Trenton.  Part  of  the  British  army  surprised  and  cap- 
tured by  Washington,  Dec.  26. — Hunterdon. 

1777,  Princeton.  The  British  defeated  by  Washington^  Jan.  3. 
-•-^Middlesex. 

Millstone.  A  body  of  British  troops  defeated  by  general  Dick- 
inson, Jan.  20. — Somerset. 

Red  Bank.  The  British  assault  the  fort,  but  are  defeated  with 
great  loss,  Oct.  22. — Gloucester. 

1778,  Monmouth.  The  British  defeated  by  Washington,  June 
95.-— Mojimoti/A. 
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17799  Pauliis  Hook.  The  British  post  surprised,  and  the  gar- 
rison made  prisoners,  July  }9»— Essex. 

1780,  Springfield.  Indecisive  action  with  the  British,  June  23t 
— £ssfx. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Situation^  BoundarieSf  and  Extent, 

Pennsylvania  is  situated  between  39°  43' and  42®  17' Ni 
lat.  and  2?  18'  east,  and  3°  31'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
New  York;  east  by  New  Jersey  ;  south-east  by  Delaware;  south 
by  Maryland  and  Virginia;  and  west  by  part  of  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
Its  mean  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  280  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  157-     Its  area  is  43,950  square  miles,  or  28,280,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions, 

The  Alleghany  Mountains  run  across  the  state  from  south-west 
to  north-east,  and  there  are  many  smaller  ranges  on  each  side  of 
the  principal  ridge,  and  parallel  with  it.  These  mountainous 
tracts  cover  nearly  all  the  central  parts  of  the  state.  In  the  south- 
east and  north-west,  the  country  is  either  level  or  moderately  hilly. 
A  great  portion  of  the  state  is  good  land,  and  much  of  it  excellent. 
The  richest  tract  is  in  the  south-east,  on  both  sides  of  the  Susqiie- 
hannah,  extending  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Delaware.  This 
part  of  the  state  has  long  been  settled,  is  highly  cultivated,  and 
supports  a  greater  population  per  square  mile  than  any  other 
equal  space  in  the  United  States.  The  tract  between  Lake  Erie 
ai|d  Alleghany  River  has  also  a  very  superior  soil,  but  is  as  yet  very 
thinly  inhabited. 

Wheat  is  by  far  the  most  important  agricultural  production, 
and  grows  here  to  great  perfection ;  the  flour  made  from  it  has 
the  highest  character.  The  next  in  value  is  Indian  corn.  Rye, 
barley,  buckwheat^  oats,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  also  extensively  culti- 
vated. The  most  important  minerals  are  iron  and  coal,  the  former 
of  which  is  found  in  almost  all  the  counties  of  the  state:  the  latter 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  bituminous,  which  abounds  near  Pittsburg, 
and  in  several  of  the  counties  adjoining ;  and  the  anthracite,  which 
is  also  abundant  at  the  sources  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh, 
throughout  the  mountainous  districts  which  extend  from  those 
waters  to  the  Susquehannah. 

Rivers. 

The  Delaware  is  the  eastern  boundary.  Tlie  Lehigh  falls  into 
the  Delaware  at  Easton,  after  a  courie  of  75  miles.     The  SchuyU 
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kill  rises  in  Schuylkill  county,  and  after  a  south-east  course  of  120 
miles,  falls  into  the  Delaware,  opposite  Mud  Islaud,  six  or  seven 
miles  below  Philadelphia.     There  are  falls  five  miles  above  Philu- 
;  delphia,  and  rapids  in  other  parts  of  the  river ;  but  improvements 
^  are  now  making,  which  will  render  it  navigable  nearly  to  its  source. 
i^      The  Susquehannah  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  principal 
.T*  branches,  the  eastern  and  western ;  the  eastern  branch  rises  in 
"  Otsego  Lake,  New  York,  and  running  south-west,  receives  the 
Tioga  near  the  Pennsylvania  boundary.     It  then  flows  first  south- 
east and  then  south-west,  till  it  receives  the  western  branch  at 
Northumberland,  after  which  the  course  of  the  river  is  first  south, 
and  then  south-east,  till  it  falls  into  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bav, 
near  the  north-east  corner  of  Maryland.      During  the   last  oO 
■  miles  of  its  course,  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  an 
'  almost  continued  series  of  rapids ;  but  further  up,  to  the  union  ot 
tlie  two  branches,  there  is  no  obstruction  which  cannot  be  sur- 
mounted at  a  moderate  expense ;  the  navigation  of  the  river  is 
S;ood  for  export  trade,  and  immense  quantities  of  lumber,  in  the 
brm  of  boards,  scantling,  shingles,  &c.,  continually  descend  it  to 
Baltimore. 

Alleghany  River  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  and  runs  first  north-west 
into  New  York,  and  then  by  a  bend  to  the  south-west  again  enters 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  Pittsburg,  uniting  with  the  Monongahela, 
forms  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  steady  stream,  and  navigable  for  keel 
boats  of  10  tons  to  Hamilton,  260  miles  above  Pitt^iburg. 

The  Monongahela  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Laurel  Mountains  in 
Virginia,  and  joins  the  Alleghany  after  a  course  of  300  miles.  It 
is  navigable  for  large  bosits  60  miles,  to  Brownsville  :  small  boats 
proceed  to  Tygart's  valley,  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Ciimate. 

Situated  between  the  northern  and  eastern  states  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  southern  states  on  the  other,  Pennsylvania  lias  what 
may  be  termed  the  middle  climate.  The  south-east  part,  in 
which  Philadelphia  is  situated,  has  a  favourable  climate,although 
it  is  very  changeable,  particularly  in  the  spring,  and  both  lieal 
and  cold  prevail  to  great  extremes.  Among  the  mountains, 
and  along  the  northern  parts  of  the  state,  the  climate  is  more 
settled,  but  much  colder,  particulaily  in  the  winter  season. 
To  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  weather  is  gene- 
rally milder  than  to  the  eastward,  owing  principally  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  south-east  winds.  In  1820,  the  avcra.:e 
heat  at  Philadelphia  was  53^  7',  while  ;tt  Pittsburg  the  sa!»  i^ 
year  it  was  .'34'^  'J .  The  highest  point  of  the  thermometer  iit 
Philadelphia  in  tlie  month  of  July  was  9B°,  iuid  the  lowest  in 
January  G°.  At  Pittsbiir«r,  the  hiL;hest  in  July  was  1)'2"  and  tli 
lowest  in  Januaiy  10*^.  'i'he  winters  at  Philadelphia  roninit  iiv 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  continue  till  iibout  the  niitliile 
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of  March :  tlie  spring  succeeds,  and  lasts  until  about  the  first  of 
May,  but  is  very  variable :  summer  weather  lusts  from  about  the 
first  of  May  to  the  first  of  September,  and  is  usually  pleasant, 
although  the  heat  is  often  very  great :  the  autumnal  months  are 
generally  serene  and  beautiful,  llie  state  is  very  healtliy,  and  the 
climate  favourable  for  agricultural  and  gardening  purposes. 

"  Chief  Towns. 

Philadelphia  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
peninsula  included  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers, 
live  miles  above  theif  confluence.  The  streets  are  broad,  well 
paved,  and  well  lighted ;  and  its  provision-market  is  unrivalled  in 
America.  The  housed  are  generally  constructed  of  brick,  three 
stories  high,  plain  and  neat,  but  without  much  ornament.  Several 
of  the  public  buildings  are  superb  structures.  I'he  literary  and 
benevolent  institutions  are  very  numerous  and  respectable. 

Philadelphia  is  the  first  city  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
variety,  extent,  and  excellence,  of  its  manufactures.  Its  com- 
merce, also,  is  very  extensive.  In  amount  of  shipping,  it  is  the 
third  city  in  the'union  ;  the  number  of  tons  in  1820  being  83,225. 
It  imports  foreign  goods  for  the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
Delaware,  and  half  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  contending  with  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Baltimore,  for  the  supply  of  the  western 
states.  The  population  of  the  city  and  liberties  in  1700  was 
43,525:  in  1810,92,860;  and  in  1820,  114,410:  of  the  city  and 
county,  137,097. 

Pittsburg,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is  ver\-  advantageously 
situated  on  a  plain,  between  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahcia 
Rivers,  at  the  point  where  they  unite  to  form  the  Ohio.  By 
means  of  Alleghany  River  and  its  branches,  Pittsburg  has  a  water 
communication  with  the  western  part  of  New  York ;  by  the 
Monongahcia  and  a  good  turnpike-road,  it  is  connected  with 
Baltimore;  and  by  the  Ohio,  it  has  an  easy  intercourse  with  the 
western  states.  It  is,  also,  connected  with  Philadelphia  by  an 
excellent  tunipike-road.  These  advantages  have  made  Pittsburg 
the  centre  of  a  great  commerce ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  20,000^000  dollars  annually  passes 
through  the  city.  The  immense  supply  of  coal  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country  has  given  rise  to  numerous  and  extensive  manu- 
facturing establishments.     Population  in  1820,  7248. 

Uarri&burg,  the  seat  of  government,  is  regularly  laid  out  on 
the  east  bank  of  Susquehannah  River,  97  miles  west-north-west  of 
Philadelphia.  *     ' 

Lancaster,  62  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  is  advantageously 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  anil  hi^hly-cuUivalod  comUi y. 

Kaston  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Dolawaiv,  at  the  niuuth  of 
the  Lehigh,  56  miles  north  of  Pliilaikl|»lji:i. 

Heading  is  a  tlourishii^g  town  on  llic  i^fclmylkill,  51  miles  north- 
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^est  of  Philadelphia,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans,  and  is  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

Wilkesbarre  is  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Susquebannah,  1 19 
miles  north-west  of  Philadelpbia.- 

Canonsburg,  the  seat  of  Jefferson  College,  is  18  miles  south- 
west of  Pittsburg. 

Meadville,  the  seat  of  Alleghany  College,  is  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  state,  on  French  Creek,  about  40  miles  from  Lake 
Erie. 

Carlisle  is  16  miles  west  of  Hanisburg. 

Bethlehem,  a  Moravian  settlement,. is  an  die  Lehigh,  12  miles 
south-west  of  £a8ton,  and  53  north  of  Philadelphia. 

Roads  and  Canals. 

There  are  good  turnpike-roads  leading  from  Philadelphia  in 
various  directions.  The  principal  is  from  Philadelphia,  through 
Lancaster  to  Pittsburg.  A  diagonal  rbad  across  the  state,  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  town  of  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie,  is  coosiderabiy 
advanced ;  and  a  road  from  Philadelphia  through  the  eastern 
counties  towards  Sacket's  Harbour,  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  executed 
to  the  line  of  New  York.  The  legislature  has  appropriated,  at 
different  times,  large  sums  for  internal  improvements.  A  canal  is 
now  in  progress  to  connect  the  Schuylkill,  just  above  Reading, 
with  the  Susquehannah  at  Middletown. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population, 


CouMties. 

WhUts. 

Free-coloured, 

Slaves, 

AU  oihers,     ntmL 

Adams     •     •     . 

18,741 

606 

23 

0 

19,370 

Alleghany  .     .    . 

34,226 

694 

1 

0 

34,921 

Armstrong  .     . 

10,282 

42 

0 

0 

10,324 

Beaver      .     •     . 

15,234 

101 

5 

0 

15,340 

Bedford       •     • 

19,902 

341 

5 

0 

20,248 

Berks  •     •     .     • 

45,797 

477 

1 

0 

46,275 

Bradford      •     . 

11,519 

35 

0 

0 

11,554 

Bucks  .     •     .     . 

36,558 

1282 

2 

0 

37,842 

Butler      •     •     • 

10,180 

13 

0 

0 

10,193 

Cambria     .     . 

.     3,267 

20 

0 

0 

3,287 

Centre     ,     •     . 

13,676 

120 

0 

0 

13,796 

Chester      .     •     , 

.  41,710 

2734 

7 

0 

44,451 

Clearfield     •     . 

2,307 

35 

0 

0 

2,342 

Columbia  .     • 

.  17,558 

63 

0 

0 

17,621 

Crawford      .     • 

9|356 

41 

0 

0 

9,397 

Cumberland    •     . 

.  22,861 

728 

17 

0 

29,600 

Dauphin       .     • 

21,147 

497 

9 

0 

21,653 

Delaware   .     . 

.  13,701 

1108 

1 

0 

13,701 

Erie     .     .     .     . 

8,469 

83 

1 

0 

8.553 

Fayette  .     .     . 

C6,SB5 

859 

41 

0 

27,285 

Franklin    .      .     . 

:30,32() 

1547 

19 

0 

3 1 ,892 

Carried  forward  4 1  »S,^(VJ!  1 1 ,4'J6        1  r/Z  0       4Ci3,6j  I 
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Countits.                             WhUu, 

Fr€i-c9iQwr€d, 

Slavu* 

AU  otkeri.     TUml, 

Brought  forward  413,202 

1 1 ,426 

132 

0 

423,651 

Greene  .     .     .       15,293 

254 

7 

0 

15,554 

Huntingdon  .     .     499B66 

268 

5 

3 

20,142 

Indiana  •     .     .        8,821 

61 

0 

0 

8,882 

Jefferson  .     •     •         551 

10 

0 

0 

56f 

Lancaster    .     .      65,748 

2206 

21 

361 

68,930 

Lebanon    -     •     .  16,868 

103 

4 

13 

16,988 

Lehigh     .     .     .     18,846 

49 

0 

0 

18,895 

Luzeme     .     .     .  19,914 

112 

1 

0 

20,027 

Lycoming     •     .     13,375 

139 

3 

0 

13,517 

M'Kean     .     •     .        727 

1 

0 

0 

728 

Mercer  .     .     .      11,590 

90 

1 

0 

11,681 

Mifflin  ....  16,441 

172 

5 

0 

16,618 

Montgomery      •    34,916 

874 

3 

0 

35,793 

Northampton  .    .  31,565 

200 

0 

0 

31,765 

Northumberland     15,3 10 

113 

1 

0 

15,424 

Perry  ....  11,216 

67 

1 

58 

1 1 ,342 

^'^«'P*^Y"'^}  102,209 
and  suburbs     J 

10,991 

3 

1207 

114,410 

County.cwlusivelg    2gQ 
of  the  city  .  .J 

1,150 

4 

253 

22,687 

Potter      .     .               185 

1 

0 

0 

186 

Pike     .     .     .          2,839 

50 

1 

4 

2,894 

Schuylkill       .     .  11,216 

95 

0 

28 

1 1 ,339 

Somerset     .      .     15,888 

86 

c 

0 

13,974 

Susquehannah          9,910 

50 

0 

0 

9,960 

Tioga       .     .     .        4004 

17 

0 

0 

4,021 

Union        .     .     .   18,545 

71 

3 

0 

18,619 

Venango      .     .     .  4,887 

28 

0 

0 

4,915 

Warren     .     -     .      1,975 

1 

0 

0 

1,976 

Washington     .     -  39,291 

742 

5 

0 

40,038 

Wayne    ...       4,111 

16 

0 

0 

4,127 

Westmoreland     .  30,288 

247 

5 

0 

30,540 

York  ....    37,960 

781 

6 

12 

38,759 

Total  1 ,026,837        30,47 1        .211     1 939  1 ,048,349 

The  population  in  1790  was  434,373;  in  1800,  602/>45;  in 
1810, 810,091 ;  and  in  1820,  1,049,458.  The  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  and  particularly 
in  the  south-east,  near  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah  an4 
Delaware  Rivers.  The  inhabitants  are  of  many  different  na- 
tions. About  one-third  are  of  English  origin;  one-fourth, 
German;  and  a  third,  Irish.  The  remainder  are  descend- 
ants of  Scotch,  Welsh,  Swedes,  and  Dutch.  The  language 
commonly  spoken  is  the  English :  but  the  Germans  often  re- 
tain their  own  language,  and  some  of  them  cannot  speak  English. 
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Out  of  eighty-four  newspapers  published  in  this  state,  'fifteen 
ire  in  the  German  language. 

Manufactures. 

In  value  and  variety  of  manufactures,  Pennsylvania  is  the  fint 
state  in  the  union.  The  numerous  rivers  abounding  with  fine  mill 
seats,  and  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  coal  in  the  eaatera  and 
western  parts  of  the  state,  afford  uncommon  advantages  for  manu- 
facturing establishments.  In  18 16,  there  were  more  fhao  5000 
improved  mill  seats  in  this  state,  and  the  value  of  the  numufiKtures 
in  1810,  was  93,691,111  dollars. 

Commerce. 

Most  of  the  foreign  goods  consumed  in  this  state,  Delaware, 
and  the  western  part  of  New  Jersey,  are  imported  at  Philadelpbis. 
Goods  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars  are  amuiallj 
transported  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  distributed 
through  the  western  country.  In  1815,  the  amount  of  revenne 
paid  by  this  state  into  the  national  treasury,  was  7,142,333  dollars, 
an  amount  greater  than  that  of  any  state  except  New  York.  The 
value  of  exports  from  this  state  in  1820,  was  5,743,549  dollars,  of 
which  2,794,670  dollars  was  foreign  produce. 

EducatiorL 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  established  in  Philadelphia,  is  a 
very  respectable  institution,  embracing  the  four  departments  of  arts, 
medicine,  natural  science,  and  law,  in  each  of  which  lectures  are 
siven.  There  are  four  professors  in  the  department  of  arts,  five 
in  that  of  natural  science,  one  in  the  law  department,  and  sQven  ia 
the  medical  department.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
institutions  of  the  kind  iu  the  world,  and  usually  affords  instruction 
to  about  450  students  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Jefferson  College,  of  Canonsburg,  was  established  in  1808.  It 
has  a  president,  two  professors,  a  library  of  about  1000  volumes, 
a  philosophical  apparatus,  and  about  90  students. 

Washington  College,  at  Washington,  26  miles  south-west  of 
Pittsburg,  had,  in  181 7)  a  president,  two  professors,  a  library,  and 
a  philosophical  apparatus. 

Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville,  was  founded  in  1815. 

Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
a  state  of  decay,  but  is  at  present  gaining  ground,  and  promises 
fair  to  resume  its  former  usefulness. 

Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster,  is  not  now  in  operation.  The 
Moravians  have  flourishing  schools  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth* 

Religion* 

There  are  many  different  denominations  of  Christians  in  Pcnn- 
.ylvania.    A  few  years  since,  the  Presbyterians,  German  Cil- 
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:\iiiist89  German  Lutherans^  Friends^  and  Baptists,  had  each  nearly 
.100  congregations.  Besides  these,  there  are  Methodists,  Episco- 
palians, Roman  Catholics,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Moravians, 
Jews,  &c. 

Government. 

The  present  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  adopted  by  a 
convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  1790;  the  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives ;  the  number  of 
senators  cannot  be  less  than  one-fourth,  nor  greater  than  one-third, 
of  the  number  of  representatives ;  they  hold  meir  offices  four  years, 
and  one-fourth  are  elected  every  year ;  they  are  elected  by  districts 
in  proportion  to  the  population.  £ach  senator  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  £5  years,  and  have  been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the 
state  four  years  next  before  his  election.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives can  never  be  less  than  60,  nor  more  than  100.  They 
are  chosen  annually  by  the  respective  counties,  and  by  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  according  to  ihe  number  of  taxable  inhabitants. 
'£ach  representative  must  have  attained  the  age  of  21,  and  have 
been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  state  at  least  three  years  before 
his  election.  The  legislature  meets  in  the  month  of  December  in 
each  year.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is 
chosen  triennially  by  the  people,  and  cannot  hold  his  office  longer 
than  nine  in  any  term  of  twelve  years;  he  must  be  30  years  of  age, 
and  have  been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  state  seven  years 
next  before  his  election.  He  has  a  qualified  veto  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature,  two-thirds  of  each  house  being  necessary  to 
pass  any  law,  of  which  he  has  signified  his  disapprobation,  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  the  constitution.  He  has  the  exclusive 
appointment  of  most  of  the  officers  in  the  state.  The  judicial 
power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court ;  in  courts  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner ;  and  in  a  court  of  common  pleas ;  an  orphan's  court,  a 
register's  court,  and  a  court  of  quarter  sesfrions  for  each  county  ; 
and  in  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time 
'establish.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  the  common 
pleas,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  The  right  of 
suffrage  is  vested  in  every  freeman  of  the  age  of  21,  who  has 
resided  in  the  state  two  years,  and  within  that  time  paid  a  state  or 
county  tax,  which  has  been  assessed  at  least  six  months  before  the 
election. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

William  Penn,  the  illustrious  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  a  British  admiral,  who,  in  the  year  1 6d5, 
rendered  very  important  services  to  the  nation  by  the  conquest  of 
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Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards^  and  bj  a  naval  fibtory  OYer  tbe 
Dutch.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  the  son,  to  the  great 
.mortification  of  the  admiral,  joined  the  aect  of  Qoakers ;  to  whoa 
persecutions  had  about  that  period  began  to  attract  the  puUic 
attention.  For  this  he  underwent  a  portion  of  their  sufferings, 
having  been  repeatedly  imprisoned  for  preaching  to  the  people. 
The  intolerance  manifested  by  the  magistrates  and  the  majoritj 
of  the  people,  (for  the  king  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to 
lenity,)  induced  William  Penn  to  turn  his  attention  to  Ameiica. 
He  and  some  others  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  lands  in  Mew 
Jersey;  but  being  dissatisfied  with  his  partners  in  the  concen^hs 
formed  a  design  of  acquiring  a  separate  estate.  The  crown  was 
indebted  to  his  father's  executors  m  a  sum  of  about  16,000/.,  and 
as  an  acquittance  for  tKis  a  large  tract  was  granted  to  him  in  se- 
veralty. His  charter  conveyed  to  him,  under  the  name  of  Peon- 
21vania,  all  that  tract  of  country  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  liver 
elaware,  extending  westward  five  degrees  of  longitude,  stretch- 
ing to  the  north  from  twelve  miles  northward  of  New  Castle  to 
the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude^,  and  limited  on  the  south  by  a 
circle  of  twelve  miles  drawn  round  New  Castle  of  the  beginmng 
of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  From  the  want  of  sufficient  at- 
tention to  former  charters,  this  ^rant  interfered  both  with  that  of 
Maryland  on  the  south,  and  with  the  claims  of  Connecticut  on 
the  east ;  and  hence  arose  contentions  with  regard  to  boundaries 
which  were  not  settled  till  a  century  afterwards. 

In  May  1681,  the  proprietary  sent  over  Markham  with  a  few 
others  to  take  possession  of  the  territory,  and  prepare  for  the  set- 
tlement. In  July  he  sold  twenty  thousand  acres  to  a  company 
formed  of  merchants  and  other  persons,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  for  every  thousand  acres;  and  entered  into  articles  ci 
agreement  with  them,  entitled  '^  conditions  and  concessions.''  In 
the  following  year,  Penn  published  his  frame  of  govemn&enty  by 
which  the  supreme  power  was  to  be  vested  in  the  governor  and  a 
general  assembly,  consisting  at  first  in  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  afterwards  in  a  house  of  delegates.  A  provincial  council 
was  established,  consisUng  of  seventy-two  persons,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  freemen.  The  governor,  possessed  of  three  votes^  pre- 
sided in  this  council,  which  prepared  and  digested  all  laws,  leaving 
to  the  people  the  mere  right  of  affirming  or  rejecting.  This  fram^ 
of  government  was,  after  a  short  time,  laid  aside ;  and  another, 
resembling  those  established  in  the  other  provinces,  was  adopted. 
In  October,  1682,  Penn,  accompanied  by  about  two  thousand 
settlers,  mostly  friends,  arrived  at  New  Castle  on  the  Delaware. 
He  had  previously  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  York  a  conveyance 
of  the  land  at  present  included  in  the  state  of  Delaware*     His 


*  The  forty-third  dcfpree  of  latitude  mentioned  in  the  charter,  meana  the  ^.^w 
meacrinent  of  the  forty -third  degree,  or  the  foriy-&ecoud  paraUcl|  wlilch  U  iivw 
the  northern  boundary. 
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first  9tep  was  to  convoke  an  assembly,  which  was  held  at  Upland^ 
(now  called  Chester^)  in  December  1682.  In  a  short  session  of 
4hree  days,  a  period  in  which  their  descendants  would  hardly  have 
agreed  upon  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  they  adopted  a  constitution 
modifying  that  drawn  up  by  Penn  in  England,  and  passed  several 
very  important  laws.  Among  other  provisions  that  great  and 
admirable  principle,  to  an  adherence  to  which  the  province  owed 
much  of  its  prosperity,  was  adopted,  *'  that  none,  acknowledging 
one  God  and  living  peaceably  in  society,  should  be  molested  for 
his  opinions  or  practice,  or  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any 
ministry  whatsoever.'^  Another  principle  of  Peun's  system, 
equally  novel  and  praise-worthy,  regarded  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  summoned  them  to  a  council,  and, 
treating  with  them  on  an  amicable  and  equal  footing,  as  men  and 
brethren,  obtained  from  them,  in  return  for  valuable  presents,  a 
cession  of  as  much  land  as  his  exigencies  required.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  his  subsequent  intercourse  with  them,  the 
treaties  were  kept  inviolate  by  both  parties;  and  it  was  seen  with 
surprise  by  mankind,  that  kindness  and  good  iaith  were  as  useful 
Assistants  as  the  sword  in  the  affairs  of  a  colony.  No  one  of  the 
colonies  made  such  rapid  advances  in  prosperity  as  Pennsylvania. 
The  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  general  fruitfuhoeas  of  the 
soil  had  some  influence ;  but  the  moral  attractions  predominated. 
The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  and  other  secretaries  in  England, 
drove  thousands  to  a  place  where  worship  was  as  free  as  air ;  and 
the  prospect  of  enjoying  equal  rights  in  civil  matters,  drew  over 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  a  vast  number  of  industrious  and 
moral  emigrants. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  laid  out  at  an  early  period  after 
the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers,  according  to  a  design  which  had 
been  prepared  by  William  Penn  in  England.  The  second  asr 
sembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  this  place,  in  April  l683b 
Among  other  important  laws  adopted,  was  one  which  abn^ated 
the  common  law  of  England  respecting  descents,  and  distri« 
buted  the  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate  among  the  children, 
giving  the  eldest  son,  however,  a  double  share.  The  revolution 
m  England,  which  took  place  in  1688,  produced  some  change 
in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  William  Penn  was  suspected 
of  entertaining  unfevourable  sentiments  towards  the  house  of 
Orange.  He  was,  therefore,  suspended  from  the  privilege  of 
Appointing  a  deputy  for  his  province,  and  in  169^,  Pennsylvania, 
without  any  regard  to  its  charter,  was  annexed  to  New  York  | 
and  subjected  to  the  administration  of  Fletcher,  governor  of 
that  province.  Penn,  however,  two  years  after,  reinstated  him- 
self  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  court.  He  regained  his  province^ 
and  appointed  Markham  lieutenant-goveraor.  Notwithstanding 
the  pucitic  disposition  of  both  the  governor  and  the  people,  and 
the  general  concordance  of  their  opinions,  Pennsylvania  proved 
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to  be  no  Utopia  for  the  worthy  proprietary.  Bickerings  about 
the  constitution^  or  the  laws,  or  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
lands,  almost  constantly  existed.  HThe  charter  had  twice  been 
altered ;  but  the  colonists  were  still  discontented.  At  length,  ia 
1701 1  Penn  gave  them  a  third  charter.  It  provided  that  the  as- 
sembly should  consist  of  deputies  from  each  county,  and  sfaooU 
have  the  right  to  originate,  amend,  or  reject  all  bills ;  that  the 
governor  should  nominate  his  own  council ;  exercise  the  whole 
executive  power ;  and  have  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly.  The  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  assented  to  thi^  ia- 
strument;  but  those  from  the  ''Three  lower  counties  on  the 
Delaware,"  as  they  were  called,  refused  to  adopt  it,  and  seceded 
from  the  assembly.  No  adjustment  could  be  made ;  and  froia 
this  period  the  three  counties  had  a  distinct  assembly,  thou^  dwy 
were  subject  to  the  same  governor  as  Pennsylvania.  The  consti- 
tution thus  adopted  in  Peunsylvania,  continued  in  force  until  the 
revolution. 

In  1718  William  Penn  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy*four.  From 
the  period  of  his  undertaking  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  hit 
life  had  been  an  uniform  scene  of  vexation  and  disquiet*  His 
private  fortune  had  been  materially  injured  by  his  advances  to 
promote  the  infant  colony,  and  at  one  time  he  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  a  temporary  deprivation  of  liberty.  He  left,  however, 
to  his  descendants  an  inheritance  of  great  value ;  which  they  en- 
joyed until  the  revolution,  when  the  Commonwealth  became  the 
possessor;  and  as  an  indemnification,  granted  them  an  ample 
sum  of  money.  From  the  death  of  Penn  to  the  revolution,  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania  is  little  more  than  a  narrative  of  petty 
quarrels  between  the  proprietary  governors  and  the  assembly. 
The  chief  subject  of  dispute  arose  from  the  lands  of  the  proprie* 
taries,  which  they  wished  to  exempt  from  the  taxation  to  which 
other  lands  were  liable.  The  assembly  resisted  the  exemption 
stoutly,  and  this  disagreement  frequently  prevented  the  passage  of 
necessary  laws.  In  1749  an  important  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  Philadelphia,  in  which,  for  goods 
of  considerable  value,  they  granted  to  the  proprietary  all  the  lands 
on  the  Susquehannah,  south  a^  far  as  the  boundary  of  Pennsyl* 
vania,  and  north  to  the  Endless  Mountains,  or  Kittatinny  Hills, 
now  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  since  that  time  the  In<tian 
title  to  the  residue  of  the  state  has  been  extinguished. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  large  portion  of  her  population  con- 
sisted of  Quakers,  whose  tenets  inclined  them  to  submission  to 
existing  governments,  Peunsylvania  opposed  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  British  government  which  led  to  the  revolution,  with 
as  much  zeal  and  ardour  as  her  sister  states.  The  first  congress 
of  deputies  from  the  states,  and  most  of  the  subsequent  meetings 
of  the  same  assembly,  were  held  at  Philadelphia ;  and  it  was  at 
the  same  place  that  the  declaration  of  independence  was  adopted 
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and  proclaimed.  The  state  was,  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  wafy  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  On  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  proprietary  government  was  abrogated,  and  tbC) 
people,  by  their  representatives,  formed  a  new  constitution.  This 
form  of  government,  like  most  of  those  adopted  during  the  crisis 
of  the  revolution,  was  found,  after  the  peace,  to  be  liable  to  seri- 
ous objections.  Two  parties  then  arose,  the  republicans  and 
the  constitutionalists.  The  former,  who  desired  a  constitution  in 
which  the  legislative  power  should  be  exercised  by  two  branches^ 
and  the  executive  should  consist  in  a  single  person,  finally  tri- 
umphed in  1790;  when  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States  w  as  adopted.  Under  this  form  of  government  the 
state  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  In  1794,  how- 
ever, an  insurrection  broke  out  in  four  of  the  western  counties, 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  imposing  a  duty  on 
distilled  spirits.  Serious  consequences  were  at  first  threatened ; 
^t,  by  a  happy  union  of  firmness  and  lenity  on  the  part  of  Pre- 
sident Washington,  the  revolt  was  quelled.  In  Northampton 
county,  in  1797,  some  deluded  persons  attempted  to  resist  the 
process  of  the  marshal,  but  the  power  of  the  laws  happily  tri- 
umphed. In  1 799  the  public  offices  and  the  sittings  of  the  legislature, 
inrbich,  .from  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  had  been  held  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, were,  removed  from  that  place  to  Lancaster ;  and  in 
1812  they  were  transferred  from  Lancaster  to  Harrisburg,  where 
public  buildings  have  been  erected  at  an  expense  which  seemsr  to 
indicate  a  determination  to  make  that  place  the  permanent  seat 
of  government. 

GOVERNORS,  &c. 
Under  the  Proprietary  Government. 


1682  William  Pcnn,  Proprietor, 

1684  Thomas  Lloyd,  President, 

1685  John  Blackwell,  Lieut,  Gov, 
1669  President  2Lnd  Council. 

1693  Beniamin  Fletcher,  Lieut.  Gov. 
1693  William  Markham,  Lieut.  Gov, 
1699  William  Penn. 

1701  Andrew  Hamilton,  Lieut,  Gov. 

1702  President  and  Council 

1703  John  Evans,  Lieut.  Gov. 
1708  Charles  Gookin,  Lieut.  Gov. 


1717  Sir  William  Keith,  Lieut,  Gov. 
1726  Patrick  Gordon,  Lieut.  Gov. 
1738  George  Thomas,  Lieut.  Gov. 

1747  Anthony  Palmer,  President, 

1748  James  Hamilton,  Lieut,  Gov. 
1754  R.  Hunter  Morris,  Lieut.  Gov, 
1756  William  Denny,  Lieut,  Gov. 
1759  James  Hamilton,  Lieut.  Gov. 
1763  John  Penn. 

1771  Jam^B  Hamilton,  President. 
1771  Richard  Penn. 


Presidents  ofUie  Supreme  Executive  Council  under  the  Constitution  of  1777. 


1777  Thomas  Whartim. 

1778  Joseph  Reed. 
1781  William  Moore. 


1782  John  Dickinson. 
1785  Benjamin  Franklin. 
178S  Thomas  Mifflin. 


Govemon  under  the  Constitution  of  1790,  erected  triennially  by  the  People. 


1790  Thomas  Mifflin. 
1799  lliomasM'Kean. 


1808  Simon  Snyder. 
1817  William  Findlay. 
1120  Joseph  Hiester. 
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Places  remarkable  for  BaitUt  and 

1755,  Braddock*8  Field :  the  British  army  under  General  Brad- 
dock  surprised  and  routed  by  the  Indians.    July  9- — Alkghamf. 

I758y  Fort  Duquesne:  captured  by  the  British.  Noyember.^ 
AUeghany. 

•   mt,  Brandy  wine:   the  Americans  defeated  by  the  British. 
September  1 1.  Chester* 

Philadelphia:   captured  by  the  British.     September    26.^- 
Philadelphia. 

Oermantown:  the  British  posts  attacked  by  the  Americans 
without  success.    October  4. — Philadelphia  Co, 

Fort  MiiBin  attacked  by  the  British,  and  evacuated.  Nov.  16.^ 
Philadelphia  Co. 


DELAWARE 


Situation^  Boundaries,  and  Extent* 

Delawars  is  situated  between  38°  27'  and  39°  50'  north  lati-* 
tude;  and  1^  13'  and  1^57'  east  longitude.  Itis  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Pennsylvania ;  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  River,  Delawve 
Bay,  and  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Mary- 
land. Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  94  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  22;  its  area  is  about  2068  square  miles,  or  1^25,520 
acres. 

Face  of  the  Country ,  Soil,  and  Productions* 

The  northern  half  of  the  county  of  Newcastle  is  hilly ;  die  rest  of 
the  state  is  generally  level  and  low.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
spring,  and  early  hi  the  summer,  are  overspread  with  stagnant  water, 
which  renders  them  unhealthy,and  unfit  for  agriculture.  The  height 
of  land,  in  the  Peninsula  between  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays, 
commences  in  Cypress  swamp,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
and  preserves  a  general  parallelism  with  the  west  coast  of  Dela- 
ware Bay,  at  the  distance  of  about  15  miles  from  it.  Its  progress, 
in  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  is  niiarked  by  a  chain  of 
swamps,  from  which  the  waters  descend  on  each  side  to  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake.  The  height  of  the  ridge  between 
Elk  River  and  Christiana  Creek  is  74  feet;  the  soil  aloi^  the 
coast,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  into  the  interior,  is  generally  t 
rich  clay,  producing  large  timber,  and  well  adapted  to  the  various 
purposes  of  agriculture.     Thence  to  the   swamps  above-men- 
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tioned.  tlie  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
coiiBty  of  Sussex  possesses  excellent  grazing  lands.  The  prin- 
cipal productions-  of  this  state  are  wheat  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  Indian  com,  rye^  oats,  &c. 

Rivers. 

The  principal  streams  are  Brandywine  and  Christiana  Creeks, 
which  unite  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  fall  into  Dela- 
ware River.  They  afford  an  uncommon  number  of  excellent  seats 
for  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Christiana  Creek  is 
navigable  to  Christiana  Bridge,  13  miles.  The  names  of  the 
creeks  which  fall  intp  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Ocean,  are  Appo- 
quininiink,Duck  Creek,  Jones's  River,  Mispillion,  Broadkill,  and 
Indian  River,  The  Nanticoke  rises  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
state,  and  flows  into  Maryland. 

Climate. 

.  The  climate  of  Delaware  is  nearly  assimilated  to  that  of  South 
Jersey.  The  summer  weather  is  much  like  that  of  Pennsylvania } 
but  the  proximity  to  the  Ocean  and  Chesapeake  Bay  renders  the 
winters  more  mild  and  moist,  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
0tate. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 

Delaware  is  divided  into  three  counties,  which  are  subdivided 
into  hundreds,  as  follows : — 

I.    NEWCASTLE  COUNTY. 

Populaiiw  in  ino. ' 

Brandywine  hundred 8796 

Borough  of  Wilmington 6268 

Christiana  hundred 3087 

Newcastle  hundred 2671 

Mill  Creek  hundred 3046 

White  Clay  Creek  hundred     .     .     .     .     .  igo4 

Red  Lion  hundred 929 

Pencader  hundred I876 

St.  George's  hundred 2934 

Appoquinimink  hundred 3388 

Total  of  Newcastle  county  27 ,899 

lU    KENT   COUNTY. 

Duck  Creek  hundred •     .  395 1 

St.  Jones  hundred 1590 

Little  Creek  hundred 1963 

Murderhill  hundred 7558 

Mispillion  hundred 5731 


Total  of  Kent  county,  20,793 
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III.   SUSSEX   COUIITY. 

PtpmfwtiM  to  ISM. 

Cedar  Creek  hundred     .••••••  9280 

Broad  Kiln  hundred     .••••••  £731 

Lewes  and  Rehoboth  hundred     •'    .     .     .  1657 

Indian  River  hundred 1887 

Nanticoke  hundred 2335 

North-west  Fork  hundred 3456 

Baltimore  hundred d057 

Ds^sborough  hundred 2904 

Broad  Creek  hundred 2599 

Little  Creek  hundred 285 1 


Total  of  Sussex  county,    24,057 

Grand  total,    72,749 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  population  of  Delaware  at  each 
of  the  four  national  enumerations : — 


ITBO. 


iMo.  1810.  taio.       ^fTlff^/*     /^'^ 

99  jfWmrSm 


Whites        46,30vS        49,852        55,561        55,2SS        S,974       19  percaH. 

SUtm  8,887  6,143  4,177  4,519 

Free  blacks  S,899  8,278        15,196        12,-95S        9,059    888  per ceit 

Total  59,094        64^273        72,674        72.749      13,645  * "» po'cent 

Chief  Towns, 
^Yilmington,  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  is  situated  betwcca 
Brandywine  and  Christiana  Creeks,  about  a  mile  above  their  con- 
fluence. The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  regularly  laid  out  oa 
the  south-west  «ide  of  a  hill,  which  rises  109  teet  above  the  tide. 
On  the  north-east  side  of  the  same  hill,  at  a  village  on  the  Bnmdj- 
wine,  which  fornos  a  beautiful  appendage  to  the  town,  is  the 
finest  collection  of  flour -mills  in  the  United  States.  The  Chiit- 
tiana  admits  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  to  the  town,  and 
those  drawing  eight  feet  can  ascend  eight  miles  further.  The 
Brandywine  has  seven  feet  of  water  to  the  mills.  The  popaiatiaa 
of  Wilmington,  in  1820,  was  5268.  Dover,  the  seat  of  goveni* 
ment,  is  on  Jones's  Creek,  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
Delaware  Bay,  and  48  south  of  Wilmington.  Newcastle,  oa 
Delaware  River,  a  few  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  carriea  on  a' 
considerable  trade  with  Philadelphia.  Lewistown  is  on  Levis 
Creek,  three  miles  from  its  entrance^  into  Delaware  Bay,  and 
a  short  distance  west  of  Cape  Henlopen.  Extensive  salt  worb 
have  lately  been  erected  at  this  place. 

CanaL 

A  company  was  incorporated  many  years  since,  by  the  states  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  for  opening  a  communication  between 
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Delaware  Bay  and  the  Chesapeake,  by  means  of  a  canal  from 
Christiana  Creek  to  Elk  River.  It  is  intended  for  vessels  of 
70  tons,  and  when  completed  will  be  22  miles  long.  The  ex^ 
f>en8e  is  estimated  at  850,000  dollars. 

Mantifactures  and  Commerce. 

Wilmington  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  important  mana- 
facturin^  districts  in  the  United  States.  In  1815,  there  were, 
ivithin  nme  miles  of  the  town,  44  flour-mills,  13  cotton  manufiwc-* 
lories,  15  saw^mills,  six  woollen  manufiactories,  six  gunpowder 
nills,  besides  yarious  others.  The  value  of  the  manufoctures,  in 
1810,  was  1,733,744.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1820^  waa 
^9^493 ;  the  amount  of  shipping  in  1815,  was  9590  tons. 

Religion, 

Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous  religions  denomination, 
several  years  since,  they  had  24  congregations;  the  EpiscopaUana 
14 ;  Friends-  eight ;  Baptists  seven ;  and  the  Methodists  v^re,  uid 
itill  continue,  numerous  in  the  two  southern  counties. 

Government, 

Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  a  constitution 
vas  formed  by  the  people  of  Delaware;  but  being  found  defec-i 
hfe  in  practice,  a  new  frame  of  government  was  adopted  in  the 
rear  1792.  The  powers  of  administration  are,  as  in  the  other 
:oostitutions,  distributed  into  three  distinct  departments,  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  HThe  first  are  Tested  in  a 
governor,  who  is  elected  trieunially  by  the  people,  and  is  ineligible 
ong^^r  than  for  three  years,  in  any  term  of  six  years.  He  appoints 
o  all  offioes,^the  appointments  to  which  are  not  provided  for  by 
he  constitution,  and  has  power  to  reprieve  and  pardon,  except  in 
taaes  of  impeachments.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives ;  the  first  being  elected  trien« 
lialiy,  the  last  annually.  Each  county  sends  seven  representatives 
md  three  senators.  The  house  of  representatives  has  the  sole 
>ower  of  impeaching,  and  all  impeachments  are  tried  by  the 
enate.  The  govemer  and  all  civil  bflScers  are  liable  to  im- 
peachment. AU  elections  of  governor,  senators,  and  represen- 
stives,  are  by  ballot;  and  every  white  freeman  of  the  age  of  21 
ears,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  two  years  next  before  the  elec- 
ion,  and  within  that  time  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  is  entitled  to 
ote.  The  judicial  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  court  of 
hancery,  a  supreme  court,  and  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  a 
curt  of  common  pleas,  an  orphan's  court,  a  register's  court,  and 
court  of  quarter  sessions  for  each  county,  in  justices  of  the 
>eace,  and  in  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature,  two  thirds  con- 
urring,  may  from  time  to  time  establish.  The  chancellor  and  the 
idgey  of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  common  pleas,  hold  their 
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offices  during  good  behaviour.     Besides  these  courts  there  is  a 
''  high  court  of  error  and  appeals/'  composed  of  the  chanceUor, 
and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  common  pleas.     Wriu 
of  error  issue  from  this  tribunal  to  the  supreme  court  and  coia- 
mon  pleasy   and  appeals  are  heard  from  interlocutory  or  fioal 
orders  on  decrees  of  the  chancellor.     Whenever  two  thirds  of 
each  house  deem  it  necessary  to  propose  amendmeuts  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  assembly  may,  with  the  approbation  of  the  governor, 
publish  them  in  print,  at  least  three  months  before  tlie  uext  elec- 
tion of  representatives,  and  if  three  fourtlis  of  each   braucb,  after 
such  election,  ratify   such  amendments,   they  become  valid  u 
parts  of  the  constitution.     Provision  is  also  made  for  calliif  i 
general  convention. 

GOVERNORS,  &c. 

From  tiie  year  1682  to  1701,  Delaware  was  under  the  same 
executive  and  legislative  government  with  Pennsylvania.  Ii 
1701»  the  representatives  of  Delaware  withdrew  from  the.  assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  legislative  body  has  since  condnocd 
distinct.  The  same  governor,  however,  presided  over  both  pro- 
vinces until  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  In  September  of  that  jear,i 
constitution  was  formed  for  "  the  State  of  Delaware,'*  as  it  wts 
then,  for  the  first  time,  called.  The  executive  authority  was  vested 
in  a  president  and  privy  council,  consisting  of  four  members;  the 
presidents  under  this  constitution  were ; 


1777  John  M'Kinley. 

1778  Cffigaf  Rodney. 

17S2  John  Dickinson. 

]7r:S  John  Cook,  speaker  of  the  coun- 
cil, acted  as  president,  until  the 
election  of 

1783  Nicholas  Vandyke. 

In  179%  a  new  constitution  was  formed,  by  which  the  executive  power 

vested  in  a  GovfiRNOR. 


1786  Thomas  Collins, 

1789  John  Davis,  speaker  6f  tlieh«i 
of  assembly,  acted  as  presideat 
the  death  of  Thoama  CoUiim^  mk 
of  the  speaker  of  the 

1789  Joshua  Clayton. 


1793  Joshua  Clayton. 

1796  Gunninjr  Bedford. 

1797  Daniel  Rogers,  speaker  of  the 
senate,  acted  as  governor,  on  the 
death  of  Governor  Bedford. 

1798  Richard  Bassett. 

ISOI  James  Sykes,  speaker  of  the 
senate,  acted  as  governor,  on  the 
resignation  of  Governor  Baseett. 

1802  Ihivtd  Hall. 


1804  Nathaniel  Mitchell. 
1808  George  TrueU. 
IS  11  Joseph  Haslet. 
1814  Daniel  Rodney. 
1817  John  Clarke. 

1820  Jacob  Stout,  speaker  of  the  »- 
nate,  acted  as  governor,  on  the  it- 
signation  of  Governor  Clirfce. 

1821  John  CoOini. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  first  European  settlers  in  the  territory  which  now  com- 
poses  the  state  of  Delaware^  were  Swedes  and  Fins.  The  region 
fr6m  which  they  emigrated,  after  having,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  era,  covered  Europe  with  its  superabundant  population, 
bas  contributed  remarkably  little  to  the  settlement  of  America. 
Originally  few  in  number,  and  successively  reduced  by  the  Dutch 
and  English,  the  adventurers  from  the  northern  hive  have  left 
scanty  memorials  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct  colony.  The 
year  1 627  was  the  epoch  of  the  earliest  permanent  settlement  in 
this  province ;  the  Bay  of  Delaware  had  been  previously  visited 
by  trading  vessels  from  the  north  of  Europe,  whose  reports  of 
the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country,  excited,  in  the  breast  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  desire  to  form  a  colony  of  his  subjects 
there.  Accordingly,  in  1626,  an  association,  composed  of  many 
of  the  nobility  and  the  principal  officers  of  government,  together 
widi  persons  of  both  classes,  was  formed  for  this  purpose,  and 
denominated  the  West  India  Company.  In  the  succeeding  year, 
they  despatched  a  body  of  settlers  to  the  scene  of  the  intended 
colony.  The  emigrants  landed  at  the  southern  cape  of  the  Dela- 
ware, now  called  Cape  Henlopen,  but  which  received  from  them 
the  name  of  Point  Paradise.  To  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Delaware,  they  gave  the  appellation  of  Nova  Suecia.  An  amicable 
intercourse  was  opened  with  the  Indians,  and  by  voluntary  cession 
from  the  people,  the  new  comers  extended  their  acquisitions  to  a 
considerable  distance  up  the  river.  In  1630,  a  fort  was  built  at 
Hoarkill,  now  called  Lewistown ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year  the 
Swedes  erected  another  near  the  present  site  of  Wilmington,  on 
a  creek,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their  celebrated  queen 
Christina.  Settlements  were  also  formed  as  high  up  as  Chester 
and  Tinicum,  in  the  present  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  settlements,  however,  by  this  little  colony,  was  not 
destined  to  be  a  tranquil  one. 

The  bay  and  river  upon  which  the  Swedes  had  planted  them- 
selves, were  discovered  by  Hudson,  then  sailing  in  the  Dutch 
service,  a  year  previous  to  the  visit  of  Lord  Delaware,  from  whom 
they  have  derived  their  present  name.  The  Dutch,  consequently, 
laid  claim  to  the  country,  and  included  in  their  pretensions  all  the 
territory  between  the  North  and  South  Rivers,  the  latter  being 
the  name  they  bestowed  on  the  Delaware.  They  contented 
themselves,  however,  with  establishing  a  colony  on  the  North 
River,  and  with  a  few  trading  settlements  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  until  the  progress  of  the  Swedes,  on  the  western  bank, 
alarmed  them  for  the  validity  of  their  title.  A  controversy  then 
arose  on  the  subject  of  right.  The  Swedes,  who  had  obtained 
from  Charles  II.  a  cession  of  the  British  claim,  were  not  disposed 

N  t 
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to  yield  their  settlements.  Their  goveroor,  Printz,  however,  suf- 
fered the  Dutch  to  erect  a  fort,  in  l657i  on  the  spot  where  New- 
castle now  stands,  by  which  means  they  obtained  the  command 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river.  Three  years  afterwftrds.  Governor 
Risingh,  who  succeeded  Printz,  attacked  this  fort  by  surprise,  and 
carried  it.  This  produced  open  hostilities,  and,  in  1655,  the 
Diitch,  under  the  command  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  governor  of 
New  Amsterdam,  arrived  in  the  Delaware  to  the  number  of  700. 
Fort  Casimir,  at  Newcastle,  was  retaken,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  whole  territory  submitted.  Here  ended  the  Swedish  power 
on  the  continent  of  America.  The  Swedish  officers,  and  most  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Hollsad, 
but  the  common  people  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  posses- 
sions, on  their  submission  to  the  conquerors.  The  colony  vis 
incorporated  with  that  of  New  Amsterdam,  under  the  general  tide 
of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  the  seat  of  the  petty  governmenlof 
the  time,  was  fixed  at  New  Amstel,  or  Newcastle. 

The  Dutch  had  hardly  established  their  power  over  the  Swedei, 
when  they  found  their  title  questioned  by  the  English  of  Mai> 
land.  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  that  province,  cob- 
ceiving  that  his  boundary  was  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
sent  a  commission  to  Newcastle,  ordering  the  Dutch  governor  lo 
remove  beyond  that  limit.  This  command  was  not  obeyed,  and 
a  war  of  manifestoes  and  proclamations  broke  out,  and  waa  coo- 
tinued  without  effect  for  some  time.  The  Dutchi^  power  on  the 
Delaware^  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  In.  Maidi» 
1664,  Charles  II.  granted  by  patent,  to  his  brother  the  Dukeef 
York,  all  that  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America  lyiag 
between  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  east 
aide  of  the  Delaware,  and  prepared  an  armament  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  the  whole 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  on  tlie  Hudson  were  surrendered  to  the 
English,  under  Colonel  NichoUs ;  and  in  the  succeeding  months 
an,  expedition  under  Sir  Robert  Carr,  compelled  the  aettlements 
on  the  Delaware  to  submit  to  the  British  arms.  Thus,  after  a 
short  dominion  of  nine  years,  was  suspended  the  Dutch  authoiitj 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware. 

The  administration  of  affairs  was  now  committed  to  the  haadt 
of  Captain  Carr,  with  whom  Colonel  NichoUs  associated  a  cooaci 
of  six  of  the  principal  persons.  Five  years  afterwards  a  co» 
mission  of  justice  was  appointed,  with  power  to  try  all  nmttcfs  is 
difference  under  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  but  for  all  controvmics 
above  that  sum,  and  all  criminal  proceedings,  the  jurisdiction  mi 
reserved  to  the  government  at  New  York.  The  capture  of  Ncv 
York,  by  the  Dutch,  in  1673,  revived  their  authority  for  a  brief 
period  on  the  Delaware.  Deputies  were  sent  to  New  York  d^ 
daring  the  adhesion  of  the  settlements  at  New  Amatel,  and  other 
places,  in  return  for  which  Anthony  Color  was  appointed  govcr- 
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nor  by  the  **  honourable  and  awful  council  of  war  of  the  New 
Netherlands/*  The  treaty  of  peace  of  l674|  however,  by  which 
the  whole  country  was  restored  to  the  English,  put  a  final  period 
to  the  Dutch  government.  In  the  same  year,  Charles  II.  by  a 
new  patent,  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  all  the  country,  called 
by  the  Dutch  New  Netherlands,  of  which  the  settlements  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Delaware  formed  apart :  and  from  this  perickl 
to  the  year  1682,  the  territory  of  the  present  state  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  New  York. 

The  original  grant  to  William  Penn,made  in  the  year  1680,  did 
not  compsehend  any  territory  south  of  a  circle  drawn  at  12  miles 
distance  from  Newcastle,  northward ;  but  in  1682,  the  whole 
country  to  Cape  Henlopen,  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  present  state  of  Delaware  was  then,  as  now,  divided 
into  three  counties,  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex ;  and,  from  this 
period  to  the  American  revolution,  was  generally  called  '^  the  three 
lower  counties  upon  Delaware  .*'  The  24th  of  October,  1682, 
will  be  memorable  for  the  landing  of  William  Penn,  at  Newcastle, 
when  he  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  Four 
months  afterwards,  at  an  assembly  convened  at  Upland,  an  act  of 
ttnion  was  passed,  by  which  the  three  lower  counties  were  annexed 
to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes,  re- 
aiding  within  the  limits  of  the  new  proprietor's  dominions,  were 
naturalized,  and  appear  to  have  yielded  a  cheerful  obedience  to 
bis  government.  We  find  them,  more  especially  the  latter,  occu- 
pying public  offices  in  the  province  as  well  as  the  territories. 

From  1682  to  1703,  the  representatives  of  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania met  in  one  legislature.  The  unio{i,  however,  which 
subjected  both  to  the  same  charges,  had  never  been  satisfactory 
to  the  former.    In  1701,  a  disagreement  took  place,  which  re- 

Siiired  all  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  proprietary  to  sab- 
ue.  The  reconciliation  was  only  a  temporary  one;  and  twd 
years  afterwards  a  separation  into  distinct  assemblies  took  place 
by  mutual  consent,  and  has  remained  permanent.  The  same 
governor,  however,  presided  over  both  provinces.  In  1704,  the 
first  local  assembly  met  at  Newcastle,  and  shortly  afterwards 
passed  an  act  for  building  a  fort  at  that  place,  and  imposing  duties 
on  vessels  passing  it,  which  was  considered  an  infraction  of  the 
charter  of  Pennsylvania.  Serious  consequences  seemed  likely  to 
ensue:  but  the  resolute  conduct  of  some  of  the  merchants  of 
Philadelphia  rendered  the  act  nugatory,  and,  after  some  inefiectnal 
attempts  to  enforce  it,  the  project  was  abandoned.  Nothing  im- 
portant is  recorded  of  the  history  of  the  three  lower  countieSf  he^ 
tweoi  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  1760, 
tfie  long  contested  dispute  between  the  proprietaries  of  Penii- 
aytvania  and  Maryland,  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  counties 
upon  Debware,  was  finally  settled,  and  the  line  which  was  theii 
agreed  upon  has  since  remained  undisturbed.     In  the  war  which 
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ended  with  the  surrender  of  Canada,  in  1763,  Delaware  con- 
tributed her  full  proportion  of  exertions  to  co-operate  with  the 
parent  country,  and,  as  a  reimbursement  for  her  extraordinarj 
expenses,  the  parliament  granted  her  4000/.  sterling,  a  aiim  quite 
insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Delaware  remained  under  the  government  of  Ae  proprietary  of 
Pennsylvania,  though  with  a  separate  legislature,  until  the  year 
1775.  The  dependence  was,  however,  merely  nominal,  for  we 
find  the  territory  represented  as  a  distinct  province  in  the  congress 
which  convened  at  Philadelphia  in  1765,  on  occanon  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  Its  delegates  were  then  Thomas  M'Kean  and  Caesar  Rod- 
ney. At  length,  in  April,  1775,  Richard  Penn,  then  proprietor 
of  Pennsylvania,  resigned  his  jurisdiction  over  the  lower  counties; 
and  in  the  September  of  the  following  year,  1776,  the  dominioo  of 
Great  Britain  having  been  thrown  on,  a  convention  of  represeata* 
tives,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  formed  a  constitutioD,  and  die 
territory,  taking  the  name  of  Delaware,  became  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  In  the  revolutionary  war,  Delaware  laboured  and 
suffered  greatly.  No  part  of  the  continent  contributed  faettsr 
troops,  or  was  more  steadfast  in  the  common  cause  than  this  litde 
state.  The  Delaware  regiment  was  distinguished  for  its  braveiy 
and  efficiency  among  the  regular  forces. 

Delaware  was  the  first  state  to  ratify  and  adopt  the  federal  con- 
stitution of  1 787,  and  the  noiseless  tenor  of  its  history,  subsequoit 
to  that  period,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  advantages  it  has  derived 
from  the  union,  and  its  own  political  administration.  The  only 
event  of  importance  in  its  recent  annals,  is  the  formation  of  m  new 
constitution,  which  took  place  in  1792* 

Places  remarkable  for  Battles,  Sieges,  S^c. 

1813,  Lewistown.  Bombarded  unsuccessfully  bj  a  British 
squadron,  April  6.^  Sussex. 


MARYLAND. 


Situation,  Boufidaries  and  Extent. 

•  Maryland  is  situated  between  38^  and  39^43'  N.lat.aMl 
V  5Q'  E.  and  2^  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania; 
east  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic ;  south  and  west  by  Vii^gioiiL 
Its  mean  breadth  is  119  miles,  and  its  length  91 ;  its  area  heiog 
10,800  square  miles,  or  6>9 12,000  acres.  Chesapeake  Bajmai 
through  the  state  from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 
The  part  east  of  the  bay  is  called  the  eastern  shore,  and  the  part 
west  of  the  bay  the  western  shore. 
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Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

In  the  counties  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  the 
land  is  generally  level  and  low ;  and  in  some  places  covered  with 
stagnant  water,  giving  rise  in  the  summer  and  fall  montha  to  agues 
and  intermittent  fevers.  On  the  western  shore  the  land  below 
the  lowest  falls  of  the  rivers  is  principally  level  and  free  from 
stones.  Above  these  foils,  the  country  becomes  successively  un- 
even and  hilly,  and,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is  mountain- 
ous. The  piincipal  range  of  mountains  is  the  Blue  Ridge,  or 
South  Mountains,  which  pass  through  the  state  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion from  Virginia  into  Pennsylvania,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Frederick  and  Washington  counties.  The  extreme  western 
part  of  the  state  is  crossed  by  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Be- 
tween these  and  the  Blue  Ridge  are  several  inferior  chains,  as 
Will's,  Evit's,  Warrior,  and  Ragged  Mountains,  and  Sideling  hill. 
The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  wheat, 
which  are  the  staple  productions  of  the  state.  Some  cotton  of 
inferior  quality  is  also  raised,  and  in  the  western  counties  con- 
siderable quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated.  Two  articles 
are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Maryland ;  the  genuine  white  wheat, 
which  grows  in  Kent,  Queen  Ann's,  and  Talbot  counties  on  the 
eastern  shore;  and  the  bright  kite^s  foot  tobacco,  which  is  pro- 
duced on  some  parts  of  the  western  shore  south  of  Baltimore. 
The  forests  abound  with  various  kinds  of  nuts  used  for  fattening 
hogs,  which  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and  are  killed  in  considerable 
numbers  for  exportation.  Apples  and  peaches  are  abundant,  and 
are  raised  for  distillation.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  and  coal  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  of  a 
superior  quality,  on  the  Potomac,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cum- 
berland. 

Rivers, 

The  Potomac  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  during  its 
whole  course  is  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
It  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay  between  Point  Lookout  and  Smith's 
Point,  by  a  mouth  seven  miles  and  a-half  wide.  It  is  navigable 
for  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  300  miles,  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, three  miles  below  the  head  of  the  tide. 

The  obstructions  to  the  navigation  above  the  city  of  Washington 
ar^  first.  .  Little  Falls,  three  miles  above  the  city,  which  descend 
37  feet,  and  have  been  surmounted  by  a  canal  two  miles  and 
a  half  long,  with  three  locks. 

2.  Great  Falls,  eight  miles  and  a-half  further  up,  around  which 
is  a  canal  one  mile  long,  descending  76  feet  by  five  locks. 

3-  Seneca  Falls,  six  miles  above,  descending  10  feet. 

4.  Shenandoah  Falls,  60  miles  further  up,  where  the  Potomac 
breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  and 

-5.  Houre's  Falls,  five  miles  above  the  Shenandoah  Falls. 
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Canals  have  been  dug  around  all  these  falls,  and  the  navigatioo 
so  far  improved  as  to  render  the  river  passable  for  boats  to  Ciim- 
berlandy  igi  miles  above  Washington,  through  the  greater  part  of 
llie  year.  The  whole  descent  of  the  Potomac  from  the  mooA  of 
Savage  River  to  Cumberland,  a  distance  of  31  milea,  ia  445  feet; 
from  Cumberland  to  the  Shenandoah  Falls,  130  miles,  it  is  490 
ieet;  at  the  Shenandoah,  43  feet  in  five  miles  and  a-half ;  from 
the  Shenandoah  to  Great  Falls,  39  feet  in  40  oiilea ;  betweeo 
Great  Falk  and  tide  water,  143  feet  in  Id  miles ;  making  the 
whole  descent  from  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  to  tide  watCTi 
1 160  feet  in  a  distance  of  2ig  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  Chesapeake  Bay  from  the 
eastern  shore,  are  Elk  River,  which  is  navigable  Id  miles  to 
£lkton ;  Chester  River,  on  which  is  Chestertown ;  and  Chopteok, 
NanUcoke,  Wicomico,  and  Pocomoke,  all  of  which  rise  in  jDela^ 
ware,  and  flow  south-west.  The  following  rivers  run  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay  from  the  western  shore. 

1.  The  Patuxent,  which  rises  about  30  miles  west  of  Balti- 
more, and,  after  a  south-east  course  of  more  than  100  miles,  fidls 
into  die  bay  between  Drum  and  Cedar  Points :  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  250  tons  to  Nottingham,  46  miles,  and  for  boats  to 
Queen  Ann,  14  miles  farther. 

2.  The  Severn,  on  which  Annapolis  stands. 

3.  The  Petapsco,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  stale, 
and  running  south-east,  falls  into  the  bav  between  Bodkin  and 
North  Points.  It  is  navigable,  for  vessels  drawing  18  feet  water, 
to  Baltimore,  14  miles,  and  for  smaller  vessels  to  Elkridge  Land- 
ings eight  miles  further. 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  part  of  Maryland  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  South  of  Baltimore  there 
is  a  considerable  change,  and  the  climate  is  more  moist  and  con- 
siderably warmer  than  to  the  northward.  In  1820,  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  at  Fort  Washington,  near  Washington  city,  was 
78^,  and  the  mean  heat  was  58^  1'.  The  lowest  was  in  January, 
14^,  and  the  highest  in  June,  9^^*  At  Annapolis,  the  observa- 
tions for  the  last  six  months  of  1820,  showed  the  mean  heat  to 
be  about  half  a  degree  less  at  Washington  city. 

Chief  Towns. 

Baltimore,  the  largest  city  in  Maryland,  the  third  in  popoh- 
tion,  and  the  fourth  in  commercial  importance  in  the  United 
States,  is  built  round  a  bay,  which  sets  up  from  the  north  side  of 
Patapsco  River,  and  affords  a  spacious  and  convenient  harbour. 
The  strait  which  connects  this  bay  with  the  river  is  very  narrow, 
scarcely  a  pistol-shot*  across,  and  is  well  defended  by  Fort 
M'Henry.  A  small  river,  called  Jones's  Falls,  empties  into  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour,  and  divides  the  city  into  two  parts, 
called  the  Town  and  Fell's  Point,  which  are  connected  by  bridgci . 
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At  Fell's  Poini  th0  wtter  is  deep  eiioagh  for  vesseb  of  5  or  600 
tons,  but  noDe  larger  than  200  tons  can  go  up  to  Ibe  city.  Balt»> 
more  is  well  situated  for  commerce.  It  supplies  Maryfamd^  and 
large  portions  of  Penosylvania  and  the  western  states  with  foreign 
goods.  In  amount  of  shipping,  it  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  union. 
The  number  of  tons  in  1820  was  68,674.  The  growth  of  tbe 
city  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  In  1765,  the  population  was 
about  SOO;  in  1790,  13,503  ;  m  1800,  26,514 ;  in  1810,  46^55, 
of  whom  10,343  were  blacks ;  in  18S0,  68,627.  The  amount  of 
shipping  in  1790  was  only  13,564  tons. 

Annapolis,  the  seat  of  government,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Severn,  two  miles  from  its  mouth.     Population  about  2000. 

Frederickstown,  W.  S.,  is  a  flourishing  town  on  a  branch  of 
Monocosy  Creek,  42  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  and  has  about 
5000  inhabitants.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and 
transports  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Baltimore. 

Hagerstown  is  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Conecocheague, 
on  the  west  bank  of  Antietam  Creek,  27  miles  north-west  of 
Fredericktown. 

Cumberland  is  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation,  on  the  Potomac 

The  ports  of  entry,  besides  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  are,  St. 
Mary's,  on  the  Potomac ;  Nottingham,  on  the  Patiixent ;  Havre 
de  Grace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah ;  Chestertowo,  on 
Chester  River ;  Oxford,  on  Treadhaven  Creek,  which  falls  into 
the  Choptank,  near  its  mouth ;  Vienna,  on  the  Nanticoke ;  and 
Snowhili,  on  the  Pocomoke.  At  each  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
places  a  considerable  amount  of  shipping  is  owned. 

Roads  and  Canak. 
A  turnpike  has  been  completed  from  Baltimore  to  Cumber- 
land on  the  Potomac,  a  distance  of  1 35  miles.  From  Cumber- 
land to  Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela,  in  Pennsylvania,  there 
is  now  completed  by  the  United  States  a  free  road  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent construction.  The  distance  is  72  miles,  making  the  whole 
distance  from  Baltimore  to  Brownsville  207  miles.  A  turnpike 
extends  from  Baltimore  in  a  north-west  direction  16  miles,  to 
R^ter  town,  and  there  divides ;  one  branch,  turning  more  to  the 
north,  meets  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  19  miles ;  the  other,  in  a 
west-north-west  direction,  runs  29  miles  in  Maryland.  A  com- 
pany was  incorporated  many  years  since  by  tbe  states  of  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  for  opening  a  communication  between  Delaware 
Bay  and  the  Chesapeake,  by  means  of  a  canal  from  Elk  River  to 
Christiana  Creek.  It  is  intended  for  vessels  of  70  tons,  and  when 
completed  will  be  22  miles  long.  The  expense  is  estimated  at 
850,000  dollars.    The  canals  on  the  Potomac  have  been  noticed. 

Religion, 

Maryland  was  origitaally  settled  by  Roman  Catholics,  who  are 
•till  the  most  numerous  denomination  of  Christians.    The  other 
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denomkiationt  are  Episoopalitns,  who  had,  in  1811,  diirtj 
churchesi,  and  thirtj*five  clei^men ;  Baptists,  Friends,  Presby- 
terians, 8ca 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 

OfmntUs,  nikUes.  Frt*  Blucki,         SUvet.  l^imL 

Alleghany 7,664  195  793  8,654 

Ann  Arundel    1S,482  3,382  10,301  27,165 

Baltimore  City 48,055  1 0,326  4,357  62,738 

Baltimore  County^ 24,580  2, 1 63  6,720  35,463 

Calvert 3,721  694  3,658  8,073 

Caroline    7,144  1,390  1,574  10,108 

Cecil     11,923  1,783  2,342  16,048 

Charles 6,514  567  9,419  16,500 

Dorchester 10,095  2,496  5,168  17,759 

Frederick 31,997  1,777  6,685  40,459 

Harford    11,217  1,387  3,320  15,924 

Kent 5,315  2,067  4,071  11,453 

Montgomery     9,082  922  6,396  16.400 

Prince  George's  ....  7,925  1,096  11,195  20,216 

Queen  Ann 7,226  2,138  5,588  14JU2 

St.  Mary's     6,033  894  6,047  1«4>74 

Somerset 10,384  1 ,954  7,241  19,579 

Talbot 7,387  2,234  4,768  1 4,389 

Washington 19,247  627  3,20 1  23,075 

Worcester     11,231  1,638  4,552  17,421 

Total  260,222         39,730      107,398       407,350 

Manufactures. 
The  value  of  the  manufactures  in  1810  was  1 1,468,794  dollars. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  exports  are  flour  and  tobacco.  The  value  of  the 
exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1820,  was  6,609,364^ 
of  which  1,927,766  was  foreign  produce.  Maryland,  as  already 
observed,  is  the  fourth  state  in  the  union  in  amount  of  shipping. 

Government. 

The  present  constitution  of  Maryland  was  established  ia 
August,  1776.  Its  features  are  somewhat  different  from  the  coa- 
stitutions  of  other  states.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses^ 
the  senate  and  a  house  of  delegates.  The  former  is  chosen  by 
Sectors,  who  are  elected  by  the  freemen  every  fifth  year;  two 
from  each  county,  and  one  from  each  of  the  cities  of  Baltimore 
and  Annapolis.  These  electors  choose  by  ballot  nine  senators 
from  the  westeni  shore,  and  six  from  the  eastern,  who  hold  their 
offices  five  years,  and  must  be  worth  each  1000/.  The  delegates 
are  chosen  annually,  four  by  each  county,  without  regard  to  its 
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opulation,  and  two  from  each  city.  They  must  be  worth  each 
00/.  The  governor  is  chosen  annually  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the 
wo  houses.  At  the  same  time  a  council  of  five  persons  is  chosen; 
>  assist  him.  The  governor  has,  singly,  very  little  power.  He 
lust  be  worth  50001.,  of  which  1000/.  must  be  freehold  estate, 
le  cannot  serve  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years  successively. 
The  privilege  of  voting  is  possessed  by.  all  white  persons  twenty- 
ne  years  of  age,  having  resided  twelve  months  within  the  state, 
nd  six  months  in  the  district. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Maryland  was  the  third  English  colony  planted  in  North 
America.     In  1631,  William  Clayborne  obtained  from  Charles  I. 
I  license  to  trade  with  those  parts  of  America  for  which  a  patent 
lad  not  been  already  granted.    Availing  himself  of  this  permission, 
le  planted  a  small  colony  on  Kent  Island,  nearly  opposite  to 
he  present  town  of  Annapolis.     About  the  same  time,  George 
I^alvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  an  eminent  statesman,  who  had  been 
lecretary  to  James  I.,  and  a  professor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
eligion,  made  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  form  a  settle- 
nent  of  persons  of  the  same  religious  persuasion,  whom  the  into- 
erant  policy  of  the  prevailing  party  in  England  forbade  to  enjoy 
ranquillity  at  home.     His  wishes  were,  however,  counteracted  in 
/irgmia,  and  he  was  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  an  independent 
colony.  Meeting  with  an  unwelcome  reception  in  Virginia,  he  fixed 
lis  attention  on  the  territory  north  of  the  Potomac,  and,  as  soon  as 
16  returned  to  England,  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  Charles  I. 
Before  a  patent  could  be  made  out,  however,  he  died,  leaving  his 
;on  Cecilius  to  complete  the  design.     To  this  second  Lord  Bal- 
imore,  the  patent  was  granted  on  the  20th  of  June,  1632.    The 
territory  conveyed,  was  from  the  Potomac  to  the  40th  degree  of 
lorth  latitude ;  being  part  of  what  had  been  previously  conveyed 
to  die  Virginia  company,  and  subsequently  a  considerable  part  of 
what  was  thus  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  was  patented  to  William 
Penn.    So  regardless  were  the  English  monarchs  of  vested  rights. 
The  country  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  was  called  Maryland,  in 
iionour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  then  queen  of  England,  wife  of 
Charles  I.     The  principles  upon  which  the  settlement  of  this 
colony  was  begun,  were  alike  honourable  to  the  humanity  and 
irisdom  of  the  founder.    They  were  similar  to  those  adopted  by 
Roffer  Williams  in  the  planting  of  Rhode  Island,  and  subsequently 
by  William  Penn  on  a  greater  scale  in  the  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   They  advanced  the  prosperity  and  population  of  Mary- 
land at  a  rapid  pace,  and  have  left  an  imperishable  brilliancy  on 
the  character  of  Lord  Baltimore.    The  chief  features  by  whicfc 
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the  policy  of  this  setdement  was  honourably  diaUuguisbed  above 
others  of  tliat  period^  were  universal  toleratioo  of  religioai 
opinions  and  practices,  and  the  sjstem  of  humanity  towards  the 
Indian  nations,  whom  the  proprietor  conceived  it  was  more  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  to  civilize  than  to  exterminate,  and  whom  he 
conceived  it  more  prudent  to  make  friends  than  enemies. 
.  Acting  on  these  principles  the  first  emigration  to  Maryland, 
consisting  of  about  200  persons,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  persom 
of  distinction,  landed  in  1634  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac, 
at  an  Indian  town  called  Piscataway.  Leonard  Calvert  was  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Baltimore  the  first  governor.  The  free  tolers- 
tion  of  religious  sentiments,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  other 
natural  advantages,  soon  drew  numbers  to  Maryland,  whom  die 
harsh  policy  of  Virginia  and  New  England  deterred  from  diioie 
settlements.  The  Indians  perceiving  that  the  new  comefa  were 
disposed  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  freely  ceded  half  their  torn, 
and  united  with  them  in  planting  com.  The  town  received  the 
name  of  St  Mary^s.  The  first  legislative  assembly  was  beid  sC 
this  place  in  1635,  and  was  attended  by  the  whole  bodj  of  the 
fieemen.  They  drew  up  a  body  of  laws  which  they  aeot  over  to 
Lord  Baltimore  for  his  approbation.  The  proprietor,  howeveri 
rejected  them,  and  sent  them  for  their  consideration,  a  code  of 
laws  drawn  up  by  himself.  The  assembly,  in  their  turn,  rejected 
this  code,  and  prepared  a  system  of  regulations  for  themaelvcs. 
in  1639  an  act  was  passed,  establishing  a  representative  goveni* 
ment  of  two  branches.  One  body  was  elected  by  the  people^  and 
called  burgesses :  the  other  was  called  by  special  writ,  and  in- 
cluded the  governor  and  secretary.  Both  branches,  however,  set 
in  the  same  chamber.  In  1650  a  change  took  place  in  this  systen, 
by  dividing  the  legislature  into  distinct  houses.  Those  c^ed  by 
special  writ  composed  the  upper,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  formed  the  lower,  house.  The  assent  of  each  branch  and 
of  the  governor  was  necessary  to  all  laws. 

The  first  trouble  experienced  by  the  people  of  Maryland  arose 
from  Claybome,  whom  they  had  found  settled  on  Kent  IsfauMl. 
He  appears  to  have  possessed  a  vindictive  and  restless  dispositioa, 
and  contrived  for  a  long  time  to  harass  the  colony.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  first  settlers,  he  applied  to  the  crown  for  a  confirmation  of 
his  former  license.  This  was  refused :  and  notwitlistanding  the 
hiog's  grant,  the  lords  commissioners  determined  that  Kent  Ishad 
belonged  to  Lord  Baltimore ;  and  that  neither  a  settlement,  nor  s 
trade  with  the  Indians,  was  allowable  without  his  consent.  Ciiy- 
borne,  disgusted  with  his  decision,  and  unable  to  contend  with 
the  power  of  the  proprietary,  intrigued  with  die  Indians  until  he 
stirred  them  up  to  hostilities.  A  war  commenced  with  the 
savages  in  1642,  which  lasted  several  years,  and  ended  with  the 
submission  of  the  natives.  In  1645  he  was  more  successAd. 
By  his  address  he  raised  an  insurrection  among  tlie  colonists,  aod 
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compelled  Governor  Calvert  to  fly  to  Virginia,  while  he  and  bis 
associates  obtained  the  helm  of  government.  In  tb^  succeed- 
ing year^  however,  the  insurgents  were  overthrown,  and  quiet  was 
restored. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  England,  the  peace  of  the  province 
was  again  disturbed.  The  majority  of  the  landed  proprietors 
were  favourable  to  the  cause  of  royalty;  but  the  opposition  was 
powerful,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  After  the  death  of  Charles  1., 
the  parliament  appointed  commissioners  for  *^  reducing  and 
governing "  the  colony.  Claybome  was  one  of  these  commis- 
sioners ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with 
no  very  good  will  to  the  proprietary  government.  After  various 
skirmishes  fought  with  various  success,  the  republican  party  pre- 
vailed. Stone,  the  governor  of  the  province,  was  taken  prisoner^ 
and  suffered  a  long  confinement.  An  assembly  was  called  by  die 
triumphant  party,  when  the  sanguinary  code  of  the  English  laws, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery,  was  enacted.  Such  were  the 
severities  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  planted  the  colony,  and 
displayed  the  most  liberal  sentiments  towards  Christians  of  other 
persuasions. 

In  1656,  the  province  was  again  disturbed  by  an  insurrection, 
which  was  headed  by  Josias  Fendall.  Two  years  afterwards, 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  Cromwell  surrendered  the  go- 
vernment into  the  hands  of  Fendall,  who  had  received  the  nonu- 
nation  of  governor  from  the  proprietary.  The  affairs  of  the 
province  remained,  however,  in  an  unsettled  state,  until  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  gave  confidence  to  the  friends  of  monarchy. 
Philip  Calvert  was  now  appointed  governor  by  Lord  Baltimore, 
mod  tne  former  order  of  things  restored.  In  the  same  year,  hos- 
tilities broke  out  with  the  Janadoah  Indians.  The  war  was  not  of 
len^  duration,  the  colonists  being  aided  by  the  Suscj^uehannah 
Indaans.  About  this  time,  the  nudber  of  white  inhabitants  had 
increased  to  upwards  of  1^,000. 

Maryland^  like  the  other  English. colonies  in  North  America, 
vvas  attacked  in  her  charter  by  the  last  Stuart  kings.  In  the 
general  system  of  government,  projected  by  James  II.,  this 
province  was  included ;  but,  owing  probably  to  its  insignificance, 
the  usual  steps  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the  charter  were  not 
taken  until  a  late  period  of  that  monarch's  reign.  A  ytio  warranto 
was  sued  out ;  but,  before  judgment  could  be  obtamed  upon  it, 
the  revolution  took  place  in  England.  In  169^^  protestant  doc* 
trines  being  those  of  the  predominant  party,  the  assembly  divided 
die  colony  into  parishes  for  the  diffusion  of  the  episcopal  faith. 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  town  of  Severn,  on  the  western  shore 
ef  the  Chesapeake,  received  the  name  of  Annapolis.  In  1699, 
the  assembly  removed  there  from  St.  Mary's,  audit  has  since 
been  the  seat  of  government.  From  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
until  the  year  1716,  the  government  was  sometimes  in  th;  bands 
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of  the  proprietery,  and  at  others  m  the  potsesaioQ  of  the  crown. 
In  that  year  it  was  restored  to  the  proprietary,  and  remained  m 
hit  hands  until  the  American  revolution. 

During  that  part  of  the  18th  century  which  preceded  tiie  year 
1776y  Maryland  enjoyed  so  unvaried  a  series  of  ouiet  prosperity 
that  her  annals  afford  few  materials  for  hbtory.  Jreace  and  good 
government  generally  prevailed,  and  the  consequences  weie  a 
rapid  increase  of  strength  and  prosperity.  The  only  incident 
worthy  of  record  is  the  contest  witli  William  Penn  respectii^  the 
boundary-line  of  the  two  provinces^  a  contest  more  of  words 
than  weapons,  and  which  was  speedily  and  harmoniously  settled. 
One  great  source  of  evil,  however,  increased  at  the  same  time  ia 
the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  negro  slaves,  a  calamity  which 
Maryland  will  long  have  reason  to  deplore.  The  people  of 
Maryland  were  not  backward  in  supporting  the  cause  of  fieedoflk 
The  spirit  which  was  first  roused  in  1765,  and  which  broke  oat  ii 
I77O9  displayed  itself,  on  both  occasions,  in  that  province.  In 
1776,  the  present  constitution  of  the  state  was  established. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  and  especially  in  the  aoutheis 
campaigns  under  General  Green,  the  bravery  and  good  ocMidsct 
of  the  Maryland  line  were  conspicuous.  The  articles  of  con- 
federation were  not,  however,  ratified  by  Maryland  until  the  year 
1781,  owing  to  the  fears  entertained  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
larger  states  in  consequence  of  their  claims  to  western  landa.  In 
that  year,  however,  the  delegates  of  Maryland  were  instructed  to 
ratify  the  articles,  congress  having  recommended,  and  some  of 
the  states  having  made,  a  cession  of  their  western  lands  to  the 
common  fund. 

After  the  revolution,  when  the  languid  state  of  trade  and 
agriculture  caused  general  distress,  which  was  attempted  to  be 
relieved,  in  some  of  the  states,  by  the  emission  of  paper  money^ 
a  contest  arose  between  die  senate  and  house  of  delegateSi 
the  latter  being  in  favour  of  an  emission  of  paper  currency* 
The  senate,  however,  firmly  opposed  the  injudicious  measure, 
and  triumphed;  and,  though  rendered  unpopular  at  the  time, 
they  finally  received  the  approbation  of  the  community.  In  178^ 
the  convention  of  this  state  adopted  the  federal  constitution  by  a 
large  majority.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  state  ceded  to  the 
general  government  that  part  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  which 
lies  east  of  the  Potomac,  for  the  seat  of  the  national  legiilature. 
Since  that  period,  few  events  have  occurred  in  the  internal  history 
of  the  state,  which  has  uniformly  performed  her  duties  and  main- 
tained her  rights  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy.  During  the 
\afit  war  with  England,  she  became  the  tlieatre  of  a  cruel  and 
harassing  warfare,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  the 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
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GOVERNORS,  &c. 


1637 
1647 
1649 
1654 
1658 
1660 
1662 
1675 
1678 
1681 
169d 
1694 
1696 
1690 


1776 
1779 
1788 
1785 
1788 
1792 
1792 
1794 
1798 
1798 


Under  the  Proprietary 

Leonard  Calvert. 

Thomas  Green. 

William  Stone. 

The  Parliament  Comtnissionert, 

Josiah  Fendall. 

Philip  Calvert. 

Charles  Calvert. 

Lord  Baltimore,  Proprietor, 

Teomas  Notley. 

Lord  Baltimore. 

Lionel  Coplej. 

Francis  Nicholson. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 

Nathaniel  Blackstone. 


and  Royal  Government, 

1708  Thomas  Finch,  Preeident. 

1704  John  Se^our:    ^ 

1704  Edward  Lloyd,  President. 

1714  John  Hart. 

1720  Charles  Calvert. 

1727  Benedict  Calvert. 

1783  Lord  Baltimore. 

1737  Samuel  Ogle. 

1742  Thomas  Bladen. 

1747  Samuel  Ogle. 

1751  Benjamin  Tasker,  President, 

1753  Horatio  Sharpe. 

1769  Robert  Eden. 

1773  Robert  Eden. 


•  Under  the 

Thomas  Johnson. 
Thomas  S.  Lee. 
William  Paca. 
William  Smallwood. 
John  Eagle  Howard. 
George  Plater. 
Thomas  S.  Lee. 
John  H.  Stone. 
John  HeniT. 
Benjamin  Ogle. 


Constitution^  annvdlly  elected, 

1801  John  Francis  Mercer. 
1803  Robert  Bowie. 
1805  llobert  Wright. 
1809  Edward  Lloyd. 

181 1  Robert  Bowie. 

1812  Levin  Winder. 
1815  Charles  Ridgeley,  of  Hampton. 

1818  Charies  Goldsborough. 

1819  Samuel  Sprigg,  to  1821. 


Places  remarkable  for  Battles  and  Sieges. 

1813,  Frenchtown.  Taken  and  burned  by  the  Britisfii 
April  29. — Cecil. 

Havre  de  Grace.  Taken  and  burned  by  the  Britishi  May  3.-^ 
Harford. 

Frederickstown,  E.  S.  Taken  and  burned  by  the  British, 
May. — Kent. 

Georgetown.     Taken  and  burned  by  the  British^  May.— jELen/. 

1814,  Bladensburg.  Battle  between  the  Americans  and  the 
British,  in  which  the  former  are  defeated,  August  24. — Prince 
George. 

North  Point.  Battle  between  the  Americans  and  the  British, 
in  which  the  latter  are  defeated,  September  12. — Baltimore. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Sitiiaiiott  and  Extent. 

The  district  of  Columbia  is  a  tract  of  country  10  milea  square, 
CD  both  sides  of  Potomac  River,  situated  IM  milea  from  its 
mouth.  It  was  ceded  to  tlie  United  States  by  Maryhnd  aad 
Virginia,  in  1890;  and  was  accepted  by  Congress,  and  in  1800 
becaime  the  seat  of  the  general  government.  It  is  under  the 
immediate  government  of  Congress.  The  area  is  of  course  100 
square  miles ;  the  largest  portion  is  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac. 

Climate. 

The  climate  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  contiguous  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  nay  be  stated  briefly,  that  the  sumflKT 
wodier  is  often  very  hot,  and  the  winters  very  cold.  The  spraig 
is  variable,  and  the  autumn  pleasant. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population,  1820. 

ITMte*, 

Washington  city,   .  9607 

Georgetown,    •     .  4940 

Washington  county,  1512 

Alexandria,      .      •  5615 

Alexandria  county,  941 

Total        «2,615  4048  6376  33/139 

In  1800,  the  population  of  tliis  district  was  14,093;  in  1810^ 
£4,023 ;  and  in  1 820,  33,039,  as  exhibited  in  die  above  table.  Of 
the  population  in  1820,  833  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  9184  in 
manufactures,  and  512  in  commerce. 

THE  CITY  OF   WASBINOTON. 

Washington  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  Stutea  of 
America,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Potomac  River,  at  the 
junction  of  the  eastern  branch,  three  miles  belo^  the  head  of  tide 
water.  It  is  separated  from  Georgetown  on  the  north-west  by 
Rock  Creek,  and  T^ber  Creek  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
city.  Washington  is  regularly  laid  out,  in  streets  running  dne 
n^nrth  and  south,  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles.     ^^^ 


f)ree<0UHred. 

Simrtf, 

vw«i. 

1696 

1944 

13,247 

894 

1526 

7^ 

168 

1049 

2,729 

1168 

1435 

8,218 

122 

422 

1,485 
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these  streets^  which  are  from  80  to  110  feet  wide,  there  are 
avenues  from  150  to  l60  feet  broad,  which  diverge  from  centres  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  crossing  the  other  streets  tranversely. 
The  avenues  are  named  after  the  different  states  of  the  union;  the 
streets  which  run  east  and  west  after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet^ 
and  those  which  run  north  and  south  are  numbered  1^2,  3,  Sec. 
At  the  points  from  which  the  avenues  diverge,  are  spacious 
squares.  The  ground  embraced  in  the  plan  of  the  citpr  is  very 
extensive,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  yet  occupied  widi 
buildings. 

The  principal  public  buildings  and  establishments  are,  1 .  the 
Capitol,  which  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a 
view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  die 
adjacent  country.  According  to  the  original  plan,  it  is  to  be 
composed  of  a  central  edifice  and  two  wings  ;  the  two  wings  were 
in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness  in  1814,  when  the  British 
army,  under  General  Ross,  gained  possession  of  the  city^  and 
destroyed  them,  together  with  the  president's  house,  and  odier 
public  structures,  and  an  extensive  library  which  had  been  pur* 
chased  for  the  use  of  Congress.  The  wings  of  the  capitol  are 
now  rebuilt,  and  the  central  building  has  been  commenced.  The 
wings  are  each  100  feet  square,  and  the  whole  building,  when  com* 
pleted,  will  be  a  most  magnificent  edifice,  presenting  a  front  of  36S 
feet :  2.  the  president's  house,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
ipvest  of  die  capitol,  on  the  avenue  leading  to  Georgetown ;  it  is 
1 70  feet  by  85,  and  two  stories  high :  3.  four  spacious  brick 
buildings,  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  president's  house,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  different  departments  of  the  government : 
4.  a  comfortable  marine  barrack,  with  a  house  for  the  residence 
of  the  commandant  of  the  marine  corps :  5.  an  extensive  navy* 
yard,  situated  on  the  eastern  branch,  which  forms  a  safe  and  com« 
modious  harbour.  Here  is  an  elegant  marble  monument,  erected 
by  American  officers  to  the  memory  of  their  brethren  ^ho  fell 
before  Tripoli :  6.  a  small  fort^  which,  from  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  the  land  on  which  the  city  stands,  commands  the  channel 
of  the  Potomac;  and  7*  the  general  post-office,  a  brick  edifice, 
about  a  mile  W.  N.  W.  of  the  capitol,  where  the  patent  office  is 
also  kept.  The  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  capitol  is  Co- 
rinthian, and  that  of  the  president's  house  Ionic;  and  both  buildings 
are  constructed  of  free-stone.  The  capitol  square  is  enclosed  by 
a  strong  and  handsome  iron  railing ;  and  being  planted  with  trees, 
and  othenrise  ornamented,  affords  a  delightful  walk  for  the  inha« 
bitants  aad  viaitbrs  of  the  city.  Similar  improvements  are  making 
at  the  present*!  square,  which  will  add  greatly  to  its  beauty  and 
acoommodatbns. 

Besidea  tiie  buildings  and  establishments  above  enumerated, 
Wadiin^toB  contains  a  city-hall,  a  theatre,  a  penitentiary,  a  circus, 
a  masonic  hall,  four  banks,  including  ^branch  of  the  United  Statef ' 
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bauk,  A  female  orphan  asylum,  a  Lancasteriaii  school,  sefeo 
priDtiDg-offices,  an  extensive  cannon  foundry,  a  paper-mill,  a 
window-glass  manufactory,  and  12  houses  for  public  worship, 
three  for  Presbyterians,  two  for  Episcopalians,  two  for  BaptistSi 
two  for  Methodists,  two  for  Catholics,  and  one  for  Fnends. 
Adjoining  the  city  is  a  brick  edifice  for  a  college,  four  stories  high, 
and  1 17  feet  long  by  47  wide,  situated  on  elevated  ground,  oeariT 
north  of  the  president's  house,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  city,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  the  Potomac 
Hiver,  &c.  Among  the  other  literary  institutions,  are  a  medical 
society,  a  botanical  society,  and  the  Columbian  Institute,  which  con- 
sist of  dve  classes,  m.,  mathematical  sciences,  physical  sciences, 
inoral  and  political  sciences,  general  literature,  and  the  fine  arti« 
There  is  a  bridge  about  one  mile  long  over  the  Potomac,  on  piles, 
built  in  lb09  ;  three  over  the  eastern  branch,  and  two  over  Keck 
Creek :  there  is  also  a  canal  connecting  T}  ber  Creek  with  the 
eastern  branch. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  United  States  on  the  ptibGc 
buildings,  previously  to  their  destruction  by  the  British  in  August, 
1814,  was  1/214,291  dollars,  and  there  have  been  appropriated 
towards  rebuilding  the  same  1,107,788  dollars.  The  value  ef 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  within  the  citj  on  Ae 
5 1st  December,  1816,  was  estimated  at  more  than  7,OOO,j000 
dollars,  and  the  lots  which  had  been  sold  previous  to  that  pmoi 
had  yielded  to  the  national  treasury  689,19^  dollars.  The  popa- 
lation  of  Washington,  in  1800,  was  3210;  in  1810,  8208,  <tf 
whom  £304  were  people  of  colour.  In  1820,  the  popiilatioi 
was  13,322:  and  the  number  of  houses  2141,  of  which  about 
one-half  were  of  brick. 

Chief  Towns. 

Alexandria  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Potomac,  seven  miles 
south  of  Washington ;  it  has  a  commodious  harbour,  sufficiently 
deep  for  the  largest  ships,  and  is  a  place  of  extensive  trade, 
especially  in  the  article  of  flour.  Population  in  1810,  7^27;  ii 
1820,8218. 

Georgetown  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac, at  the  junction  of  Rock  Creek,  which  separates  it  froa 
Washington  city,  three  miles  west  of  the  capitol  m  Washington, 
eight  norih  of  Alexandria.  It  contains  five  houses  of  public 
worship,  two  for  Episcopalians,  two  for  Methodists,  and  one  for 
Presbyterians.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  college  here, 
established  in  1799,  which  has  two  spacious  brick  edifices,  fineij 
situated,  with  a  library  of  7000  volumes,  and  about  150  studenti. 
'  In  1815,  it  was  raised  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  a  university,  ao' 
authorized  to  confer  degrees.  Georgetown  has  considerdilc 
trade:  the  amount  of  shipping,  in  1815,  was  6^795  tons.  Popt" 
lation  in  1810,  4948;  in  1820,  7360. 
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Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

The  exports  from  this  district  in  1820  amounted  to  1,204,913 
dollars,  of\i'hich  1,156,468  dollars  was  domestic  produce,  and 
48,447  dollars  foreign  produce.  The  amount  of  shipping  in 
1815,  was  21,753  tons.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  in  1810| 
*was  estimated  at  1,000,000  dollars. 

Government. 

Congress  assumed  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  district  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1801,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  th6 
laws  of  the  two  states  from  which  it  was  taken  should  be  continued 
in  the  parts  taken  for  each.  The  citizens  of  the  district  are 
subject  to  the  immediate  and  exclusive  legislation  of  the  federal 
government,  whose  authority,  as  regards  thom,  is  unrestricted. 
The  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  been  altered  in  only  a 
few  instances.  A  circuit  court,  consisting  of  three  judges,  is 
established  in  the  district,  and  sits  alternately  at  Washington  and 
^Uxandria.  Appeals  and  writs  of  error  go  from  this  court 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A  register 
of  wills,  a  judge  of  the  orphans'  court,  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
are  appointed  for  each  county,  and  an  attorney  and  marshal  for 
the  district.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sits  at 
WasUngton,  on  the  tirst  Monday  of  February  annually^  Thie 
city  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor  and  eight  aldermen,  and 
twelve  common  council  men,  divided  into  two  branches,  who 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  by  ordinances.  The  mayo^ 
i¥as  formerly  appointed  by  the  president;  but  he  is  now  elected 
annually  by  the  board  of  aldermen  and  common  council,  and  these 
latter  are  themselves  chosen  every  year,  (with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  first  branch)  by  the  people. 

Places  remarkable  for  Battles,  Sieges^  8^c. 

1814,  Washington :  Taken  by  the  British  army,  under  General 
Iloss,  August  24. 

Alexandria :  Surrendered  to  a  British  squadron^  August  29. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Under  the  old  confederation,  by  which  the  states  were  nomi- 
nally bound  together,  the'  Congress  was  dependent  upon  the 
several  sovereignties  for  a  local  habitation,  and  might  have  been 
to  many  purposes  dissolved,  by  the  mere  refusal  to  permit  the  oc- 
cupation of  public  buildings.     It  seemed  becoming  to  the  digmty, 

o   2 
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and  necessary  to  the  strength  and  permanence  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, that  its  legislature  should  exercise  its  powers  at  some 
spot  where  it  should  neither  be  liable  to  interruption  from  a 
•tate  government  nor  from  a  faction,  nor  likely  to  favour  local 
views  at  the  expense  of  the  general  good.     It  was  probably  from 
this  consideration  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  adopted  io 
1787f  gave  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  express  power 
to  Congress  **  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  wnatso- 
ever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  might, 
by  cession  of  particular  states  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  the  govemment  of  the  United  States.''     Soob 
after  this  constitution  went  into  operation^  the  states  of  Viigioia 
and  Maryland  ceded  to  the  United  States  their  jurisdiction  overt 
district  of  ten  miles  square,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac, . 
and  120  miles  from  its  mouth.     By  an  act  of  Confess  passed  oa 
the  l6th  of  July,  1790,  the  government  of  the  United  States  for- 
mally accepted  the  cession.     The  same  act  authorized  the  pre- 
sident to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  survey,  define,  and  lunit 
the  district ;  and  gave  to  the  commissioners  power  to  purchase  or 
accept  such  quantity  of  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Potomac, 
as  the  president  should  deem  proper,  for  the  use  of  the  Unitttl 
States.    It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  commissioners  should,  pnor 
to  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1800,  provide  suitable  bmU- 
ings  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress  and  of  the  president,  and 
for  the  public  offices  of  the  government.    The  ground  upon  wluck 
the  city  of  Washington  was  laid  out  was  at  that  time  the  propeit} 
of  individuals,  who  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  goven- 
ment,  ceding  one  half  to  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the  ca- 
hanced  value  of  the  other  by  virtue  of  the  cession.     The  metnh 
polis  of  the  United  States  was  planned  under  the  direction  of 
General  Washington,  then  president,  by  Pierre  L'Enfant,  in  1791* 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  north  wing  of  the  capitol  was  hid  is 
the  presence  of  General  Washington  tmthif' 16th  of  September, 
1793,  and  the  erection  of  the  other  punic  biiildings,  and  of  pri- 
vate houses  commenced  about  the  same  time.    The  inhnt  dlj 
being  in  a  state  of  sufficient  preparation,  Congress  passed  an  act 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1800,  directing  the  removal  of  all  the  public 
offices  and  papers,  and  providing,  that  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  following,  the  seat  of  govemment  of  the  United  Stala 
should  be  transferred  to  the  district.     Accordingly,  the  requisitt 
arrangements  having  been  made,  the  Congress  convened  at  Waib- 
ington  city  for  the  first  time  in  December,  1800,  and  assoBcd 
legal  jurisdiction  over  the  district  on  the  d7th  of  February,  ISOU 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  the  laws  of  Maryland,  as  tney  tks 
eabted,  should  be  and  continue  in  force.     The  superintendence oi 
the  public  buildings,  and  the  regulation  of  the  city  generally,  were 
in  the  first  instance  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  a  board  of  comaii»- 
sioners*    On  the  first  of  May,  1802,  this  board  was  abolishc<V 
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and  the  affairs  of  the  city  confided  to  the  direction  of  a  superin- 
tendent, subject  to  the  control  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  this  office,  there  was  instituted  iu  1815,  a 
board  of  three  commissioners  for  superintending  the  re-construc- 
tion of  the  public  edifices ;  but,  in  the  year  1816,  this  board  was 
also  dissolved  ;  the. office  of  superintendent  annulled;  and  the  su- 
pervision of  the  national  buildings,  and  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  m 
which  the  general  government  is  directly  concerned,  committed  to 
one  commissioner. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government,  aided  by  the 
natural  advantages  of  .its  situation,  the  district  of  Columbia  soon 
made  rapid  advances  in  population.  It  was  laid  out  on  a  magni- 
ficent scale,  which  will  for  a  long  time  be  contrasted  with  its  actual 
size ;  but  the  public  buildings,  the  extent  and  beauty  of  which 
were  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  union,  were  principally  finished; 
when  the  war  of  1814  gave  a  temporary  check  to  its  prosperity. 
On  the  20th  of  August,  a  body  of  British  troops,  about  6000  m 
number,  all  veterans  who  had  gained  reputation  and  experience  in 
the  French  war,  landed  at  Benedict  on  the  Patuxent,  forty  miles 
from  Washington,  and  on  the  next  day  marched  to  Nottingham. 
Several  vessels  at  the  same  time  entered  the  Potomac.  As  soon 
as  it  was  perceived  that  the  object  of  the  enemy  was  Washington, 
the  American  force,  which  was  hastily  collected,  and  consisted 
principally  of  raw  and  inefficient  militia,  was  interposed  between 
the  invaders  and  the  city.  On  the  £2d  of  August  the  British 
flankers  reached  the  Wood  Yard,  twelve  miles  from  Washington. 
A  targe  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  commanded  by  Commodore  Barney, 
was  blown  up  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  23d  the  British  troops  reached  Bladensburg,  about  six 
miles  from  Washington.  Here  they  found  the  American  force 
atationed.  The  two  armies  were  divided  by  a  stream,  over  which 
was  a  bridge.  Thp  British  immediately  crossed  4he  bridge,  and 
advanced  to  the  attack.  They  were  received  by  a  portion  of  the 
American  troops  with  great  coolness ;  and  so  destructive  was  the 
fire  of  the  latter,  that  the  assailants  were  repeatedly  driven  back  to 
the  water's  edge.  Their  discipline,  however,  finally  triumphed, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  determined  courage  displayed  by  a  party 
of  sailors  under  Commodore  Barney,  the  American  troops  were 
routed  and  dispersed.  No  hope  remained  of  defending  the  city, 
and  it  was  reluctantly  abandoned  to  its  fate.  On  the  evening  ojf 
the  same  day.  General  Ross  and  Admiral  Cockbum,  the  British 
land  and  naval  commanders,  entered  Washington,  and  encamped 
with  their  army  in  sight  of  the  capital.  The  scene  that  followed 
will  long  be  remembered  in  America.  It  has  few  parallels  in 
history,  and  modem  annals  afford  no  precedent  for  it.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  nation  glorifying  itself  upon  its  advancement  in  the 
arts,  and  its  moral  and  religious  character,  to  set  the  first  example 
io  modem  timee  of  the  destruction  of  edifices  connected  in  no 
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manner  with  the  operations  of  war;  to  wage  upon  the  beantifal 
ind  costly  architecture  of  a  kindred  people  a  war  of  havoc  and 
de|M>lationy  and  even  to  mutilate  and  deface  the  monuments  erected 
in  honour  of  the  distinguished  dead.  On  this  memorable  day  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  containing  the  chambers  of  the  seuate 
and  house  of  representatives,  the  rooms  of  the  supreme  court  of- 
justice,  the  public  library  and  public  records  of  the  govemmeot; 
the  house  of  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  the  public  offices 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  treasury ; 
io'fine,  every  public  building  was  committed  to  the  flames.  Great 
damage  was  also  sustained  from  the  burning  of  the  stores  at  the 
Davy-yard,  and  the  destruction  of  a  new  frigate,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  following  estimate  of 
the  public  loss  is  derived  from  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  Congress  to  investigate  the  subject. 

The  capitol,  from  its  foundation  to  its  destrucf  ion, 

including  the  original  cost,  alterations,  repairs,  &c.  787y  1 63  98 

The  president's  house,  including  all  costs             •  334,334  00 

Public  offices 93,613  8S 

«    >  ■ 

Dollars,  1,215,111  10 
Loss  sustained  at  the  navy  yard  by  the  destruction 

of  the  new  frigate,  stores,  &c.  •        •         417,745  51 

Dollars,  1,632^H56  61 

To^which  must  be  added  the  public  library,  of  great  extent ; 
but  the  actual  value  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Having  finished  the  destruction  of  the  public  builditigs,  the 
British  army  commenced  their  retreat  at  eight  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th,  taking  the  same  road  by  which  they  advanced. 
Unfortunately  no  troops  could  be  collected  in  time  to  attack  then 
in  their  confused  march ;  otherviise  ample  satisfaction  might  have 
been  taken  for  the  conflagration  of  Washington.  The  eneniy 
reached  their  ships  in  safety,  leaving  belund,  however,  about  500 
wounded,  deserters,  and  prisoners.  Two  days  after  the  evacaa- 
tion  of  the  capital,  Alexandria  surrendered  to  some  British  frigates 
which  had  ascended  the  Potomac.  The  terms  of  capituiatkm 
were  highly  favourable  to  the  enemy,  who  showed  their  gratitude 
to  the  inhabitants  by  carrying  off  all  their  fiour  and  tobatcco,  be- 
sides a  large  amount  of  wine,  sugar,  and  cotton. 

On  the  recurrence  of  the  period  for  the  assembling  of  Coogms, 
temporary  accommodations  were  provided  for  that  body*  Sooa 
after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  another  place ;  but  the  resola- 
tion  to  this  effect,  of  the  passage  of  which  there  appeared  at  one 
time  considerable  probability,^having  failed,  Congress  appropri- 
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ated  large  sums  of  money  for  rebuilding  the  pablic  edifices,  and 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  venerable  Thomas  Jefferson  of  his 
valuable  and  extensive  library,  at  a  moderate  price.  The  appro- 
priations which  have  since  been  made  for  completing  the  public 
buildings,  denote  a  determination  to  render  this  district  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government. 


VIRGINIA. 


Situation,  BoundarieSj  and  Extent, 

Virginia  is  situated  between  36®  33'  and  40°  39'  N.  lat,  and 
1^  20'  E.  and  6°  34'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsyl- 
vaoia  and  Maryland ;  north-east  by  Maryland ;  east  by  the  Atlan« 
tic  Ocean ;  south  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee;  west  by 
Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Its  mean  length  is  320  miles,  and  breadth 
^OO ;  and  it  contains  about  64^000  square  miles,  or  49;960>000 
acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

This  extensive  state  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  essentially 
differing  from  each  other.  The  firsts  extending  from  the  sea-coast 
to  xhe  termination  of  tide  water,  at  Fredericksburg,  Richmond, 
&c.,  is  low  and  flat,  in  some  places  fenny,  and  others  sandy ;  and, 
on  the  margins  of  rivers,  composed  of  a  rich  loam,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant,  and  even  rank,  vegetation.  This  division  has  been 
formed  by  a  comparatively  recent  alluvion ;  marine  shells  and 
bones  are  every  where  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
next  division  extends  from  the  head  of  tide  water  to  the  Blue 
Ridge ;  the  surface,  near  tide  water,  is  level ;  higher  np  the 
rivers,  it  becomes  swelling;  and,  near  the  mountains,  often 
abrupt  and  broken :  the  soil  is  divided  into  sections  of  very  unequal 

Juality,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  extending  across  the  state, 
'he  parallel  of  Chesterfield,  Henrico,  Hanover,  &c.,  is  a  thin, 
sandy,  and,  except  on  the  rivers,  an  unproductive  soil.  That  of 
Goochland,  Cumberland,  Prince  Edward,  Halifax,  &c.,  is  gener- 
ally fertile ;  Fluvanna,  Buckingham,  Campbell,  and  Pittsylvania, 
are  but  poor,  and  Culpepper,  Orange,  Albemarle,  Bedford, 
&c.,  have  a  rich,  though  frequently  a  stoney  and  broken  soil,  on  a 
substratum  of  tenacious,  red-coloured  clay.  The  scenery  of  the 
uppttr  part  of  tbis  section  is  highly  picturesque  and  romantic* 
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The  third  divisioD  is  the  valley  between  die  Blue  Radge  Ukd 
North  and  Alleghany   Mountains;    which  extends,  with  titde 
interruption,  from  the  Potomac  to  Tennessee  and  North  CaroliML 
It  is  narrower,  but  of  greater  length,  than  either  of  the  precedbig 
subdivisions ;  the  soil  is  a  mould  formed  on  a  bed  of  limestone, 
which  often  appears  above  the  surface,  in  veins  parallel  to  the 
mountains,  and  making  every  possible  angle  with  the  horizon: 
the  surface  of  this  valley  is  sometimes  broken  by  sharp  and  soli- 
tary mountains,  detached  from  the  general  chain,  the  aides  of 
which,  nearly  bare,    or  but  thinly  covered  with  blasted  pines, 
form  disagreeable  objects  in  the  landscape.     The  bed  of  the 
valley  is  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  buckwheat,  hemp,  flax,  &c.    The  fourth  and  last  diviskm 
extends  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Ohio  River,  and 
is  wild  and  broken,  being  in  some  places  fertile,  but  generallj 
barren.     Here  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt. 

The  forest,  near  the  sea,  is  composed  of  pine,  oak,  cypreat, 
cedar,  juniper,  holly,  &c.     Above  tide  water,  of  pine,  oak,  poplar, 
hickory,  locust,  chestnut,  gum,  ash,  sycamore,  elm,  &c.     In  the 
valley,  of  nearly  the  same  trees,  with  maple,  scaly-bark  hidLory, 
fir,  arbor  vitas,  kc.    In  the  more  western  parts  of  the  stale,  bud 
eye,  sugar  maple,  and  some  other  trees  become  common ;  hot 
the  body  of  the  forest  is  the  same  as  between  the  mountains  and 
tide  water ;  except,  indeed,  that  the  western  forests  are  far  more 
heavy,  more  lofty,  and  less  intermixed  with  copse.     In  respect  to 
mineral  productions,  few  are  found  in  the  first  zone,  the  soil 
being  alluvial;  the  second  section  contains  pit-coal  of  a  good 
quality,  within 20  miles  of  Richmond,  on  James  River;  the  third 
region  has  man^  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron  ore,  of  a  fine  quali^  ; 
and  the  fourth  is  distinguished  for  its  various  mineral  treasures, 

MowUaim  and  Rivers. 

The  Alleghany  Mountains  pass  through  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  £e  Blue  Ridge  is  east 
of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  runs  parallel  with  it,  dividing  the 
state  into  two  parts,  nearly  equal.  The  peaks  of  Otter,  in  the 
Blue  Ridge,  are  3,103  feet  high,  and  are  the  highest  land  in  the 
state.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Potomac,  Rappahaanock, 
York,  and  James,  which  rise  east  of  the  Alleghany  Monntains, 
and  flow  into  Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  the  Big  Sandy,  the  Great 
Kanhawa,  and  the  Little  Kanhawa,  which  rise  west  of  the  moon- 
tains,  and  flow  into  the  Ohio ;  the  Shenandoah  runs  between  the 
mountains,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Potomac. 

Natural  Curiosities  and  Mineral  Springs* 

The  natural  bridge  over  Cedar  Creek,  in  Rockbridge  county, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  curiosities  in  the  world.  It  b  a 
huge  ^ck,  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  QO  feet  long,  60  wide,  and 
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from  40  to  60  deep,  thrown  over  the  river  more  than.  £00  feet 
above  its  surface,  and  supported  by  abutments  so  gracefully 
curved,  so  long  and  light,  and  springing,  as  to  appear  scarcely 
more  heavy  than  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  pillar*  There  is 
another  natural  bridge,  in  Scott  county,  of  nearly  the  same  height, 
but  less  beautiful.  The  falling  spring,  in  Bath  county,  forms  a 
beautiful  cascade,  streaming  from  a  perpendicular  precipice  200 
feet  high.  The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  is  celebrated  for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
There  are  many  mineral  springs  in  Virginia :  the  hot  and  warm 
springs  of  Bath  county,  the  sweet  springs  of  Monroe,  the  sulphur 
springs  of  Greenbriar,  those  of  Montgomery,  and  the  baths  of 
Berkeley  county,  are  much  frequented. 

Climate. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  and  varied  surface  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  climate  is  very  different  in  different  situations.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  below  the  head  of  tide  waters,  the 
summers  are  hot  and  sultry,  and  the.  winters  are  mild,  though  the 
cold  b  sometimes  very  severe.  From  the  head  of  tide  water  to 
the  mountains,  the  air  is  more  elastic  and  pure,  and  both  summers 
and  winters  are  several  degrees  of  temperature  below  that  of  the 
low  country.  Among  the  mountains,  the  summer  weather  is 
generally  fine,  though  the  heat  is  sometimes  very  oppressive ;  to 
the  westward  the  climate  is  more  mild  than  to  the  eastward. 
£xcept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  stagnant  waters  in  the  low 
country,  Virginia  has^  upon  the  whole,  a  salubrious  climate ;  the 
greatest  heat  at  Monticello,  near  the  middle  of  the  state,  has  been 
08°,  and  the  greatest  cold  6°  below  0 ;  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture at  Williamsburg  is  about  57°* 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 

Virginia  is  dirided  into  100  counties,  which  are  given  in 
alphabetical  order,  in  the  following  table,  with  the  population  in 
1810,  and  1820. 


GNMlfet. 

Accomac, 

Albemarle, 

Amelia, 

Amherst, 

Augusta, 

Bath, 

Bedford, 

Berkeley, 

Botetourt, 

Brooke, 


Pop,  in  1810. 

15,743 
J  8,2(58 
10,594 
10,548 
14,308 
4,837 
16,148 

11,479 

13,301 

5,843 


Pop.  in  18S0. 

15,966 
19,750 
11,104 
10,423 
16,742 
5,237 
19,305 
11,211 

13,589 
6,631 


Seats  of  Juttiee. 

Drummond  town. 

Charlottesville. 

C.H. 

C.  H. 

Staunton. 

Warmsprings. 

Liberty. 

Martinsburg. 

Fincastle. 

WellsbiA'g. 


Carried  forward    121,069        129,958 
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Owntln. 

r>vtei«u. 

Pt.  la  IIM. 

*i.*y»o». 

141,069 

129.958 

Brunswick, 

15,411 

16,687 

C.  H. 

Buckiiiehain, 

20,059 

17,469 

Mayanlle. 

Cabell. 

«,717 

4,789 

Guyandot. 

Campbell, 

11,001 

16,569 

C.H. 

Caroline, 

17,544 

18,008 

Bowling-greeD. 

Charles  city, 

5,186 

5,255 

C.H. 

CliailoitB, 

13,161 

13,290 

Maryiille. 

CheilcrfieW, 

9,979 

18,003 

C.H. 

Culpepper, 

18,967 

20,944 

Fairfax. 

CiiDiberliiKl, 

9994 

11,023 

C.H. 

Dinwiddie, 

ie,534 

13.792 

C.H. 

Elizabeth  city. 

3,608 

.3,789 

Hampton. 

Essex, 
Fairfax, 

9,376 
13,111 

9,909 
11,404 

j-r-"-'- 

Fauquier, 

22,689 

23,103 

Warren  ton. 

Fluvanna, 

4,775 

6,704 

Columbia. 

Franklin, 

10,724 

12,017 

Kocky  Mount. 

Fre<terick, 

28,574 

24,706 

Winchester. 

Gile., 

3,745 

4,521 

Gloucester, 

10,427 

9W8 

C.H. 

Goochland, 

10,203 

10,007 

C.H. 

Grayson, 

4,941 

5,598 

Greensville. 

Greenbrier, 

5,914 

7,041 

Louisburg. 

Greensville, 

6,853 

6,858 

Hicksford. 

Hilifu. 

22,133 

19,060 

Bannister. 

Hanipslrire, 

9,784 

10,889 

Romney. 

Hsnover, 

15,082 

1.1,267 

C.H. 

H«rtlj, 

5,525 

5,700 

Moorelield.. 

Harrison, 

9i(56 

10.932 

Cl.rkiburg. 

Henrico, 

9,945 

11,600 

liichmond. 

Henry, 

5,611 

5,624 

Murtinsvilie. 

Isle  of  Wight, 

9,186 

10,139 

C.  H. 

James  city, 

4,094 

3,161 

Williamsburg. 

Jefferson, 

11,851 

13.087 

Charleston, 

Kanha.8, 

3,866 

6,399 

Charleston. 

King  and  Qneen, 

10,988 

11,798 

C.  U. 

King  George, 

6,454 

6.116 

C.H. 

King  William, 

9.285 

9,697 

C.H. 

Lancaster, 

5,5!)2 

5,517 

C.H. 

Lee, 

4,694 

4,256 

Joncville. 

Lewis, 

4,247 

l^ondon. 

21,338 

C'J.702 

lyiesburg. 

Lonisa, 

11,900 

13.746 

C.H. 

Lunenburg, 

12,265 

10,662 

Lewistown. 

Canicd  forward     576,101        rnxfilX 
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Caumia. 

/•(f.  lit  mo. 

P-P.UIMO. 

stall  efJuMrt. 

Brougbt  forward  576,101 

621,821 

Mndison, 

8,381 

8,490 

Madiion. 

Mason, 

IS91 

4,868 

Point  Ple.M«t 

Matthews, 

4,827 

6,920 

C.  H. 

Mecklenburg, 

18,43S 

19,766 

Boyd  town. 

Middlesex, 

4,414 

4,057 

Urbanm. 

Monongalia 

18,793 

11,060 

Morgan  town. 

Monroe, 

5,444 

6,620 

Union  town. 

8,409 

8,733 

Chriatiansburg. 

Morgan, 

2,500 

Franltfort. 

Kaiisemond, 

10,384 

10,494 

SuflTolk. 

New  Kent, 

6,478 

6,630 

C.H. 

Nicholas, 

1,853 

Norfolk  county, 

13,679 

15,478 

Norfolk. 

Norths  mplon. 

7,474 

7,705 

C.H. 

Northumberland, 

8,308 

8,016 

Bridgetown. 

Nottoway, 

9,«78 

9,658 

Nottaway. 

Nelson, 

9,684 

10,137 

C.  H. 

Ohio, 

8,175 

9,182 

Wheeling. 

Orange, 

12,383 

12,913 

C.H. 

Patrick, 

4,695 

5,089 

Tajloraville. 

Pendleton, 

4,839 

4,846 

Franklin. 

Pittsylvania, 

17,172 

21,383 

C.H. 

Powhatan, 

8,073 

8,298 

Scottsville. 

Preston, 

3,422 

Prince  Edward, 

12,409 

12,577 

C.H. 

Princess  Aune, 

9,498 

8,768 

Kemps  ville. 

Prince  William, 

11,311 

9.419 

Dumfnea. 

Prince  George, 

8,050 

8,030 

C.H. 

Randolph, 

2,854 

3,357 

Beverly. 

Richmond  county 

,   6.214 

5,706 

C.H. 

Rockbridge, 

10,318 

11,943 

Leiinglon. 

Rockingham. 

12,753 

14,784 

Harrisonburg. 

Russel, 

6,316 

5,536 

Franklin. 

Scott, 

4,263 

Eatelsville. 

Shenandoah, 

13,646 

18,926 

Wooditock. 

Southampton, 

13,497 

14,170 

Jerusalem. 

13,296 

14,254 

C.H. 

Sufford, 

9,830 

9,517 

Stafford. 

Surry, 

6,855 

6,594 

C.H. 

Sussex, 

11,362 

1 1,884 

Hunting  Quarter, 

Tazwell, 

3,007 

3,916 

JefTersouville. 

Tyler, 

2,314 

Middletown. 

Warwick, 

1,835 

1,608 

C.H. 

12,136 

12,444 

Abingdon. 

Carried  forward    025,^08    1,009,905 
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CnmikM.                      Pop.  im  1810. 

Pup.  in  MM. 

89mU^fJfUtk^ 

Brought  forward  925,302 

1,009,905 

Westmoreland^         8, 1 02 

6,901 

C.  H. 

Wood,                       S,036 

5,860 

Parkersburg 

Wythe,                     8,356 

9,692 

Eveiisham. 

York,                        5,187 

4,384 

Yorktown. 

Williamsburg, 

1,402 

City  of  Richmond,    9,735 

12,067 

liorfolk  borough,     9, 193 

8,478 

Petersburg,              5,668 

6,690 

Total,         974,579     1,065,379 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  at  each  of  the  four 
national  enumerations : 


1700. 

Whites,          442,117 

1800. 

618,674 

1810. 

551,534 

603,008 

Slaves,           292,627 

345,796 

392,518 

425,153 

Free  Blacks,    12,866 

21,679 

30,570 

d6,889 

Total,  747,610         886,149        974,622      1,065,050 

Chief  Torm$. 

Richmond^  the  seat  of  government,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  James  River,  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  just 
below  the  falls.  It  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  being  on  t 
great  river,  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  and  having  an  extensive  back 
country,  abounding  with  tobacco,  wheat,  hemp,  and  coal.  A 
canal  has  been  cut  around  the  falls,  which  opens  the  navigation 
for  boats,  220  miles  above  the  city.  The  growth  of  Richmond 
has  been  very  rapid.  In  1800,  the  population  was  5,739 »  in 
1810,  9,735,  and  in  1820,  12,067. 

Norfolk,  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  state,  on  the  east 
bank  of  Elizabeth  River,  a  few  miles  before  its  entrance  into 
Hampton  Road,  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  It  has 
a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  and,  in  1821,  had  23,809  tons  of 
shipping. 

Petersburg,  on  the  Appomatox,  below  the  falls,  12  miles  from 
its  mouth,  is  the  emporium  of  a  considerable  district  in  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  of  the  southern  part  of  Virginia. 

Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappahannock,  below  the  faDs,  100 
miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  is  a  dep6t  for  the 
com,  flour,  and  tobacco  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Lynchburg  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  James  River,  20  miles 
below  the  Great  Falls.  From  its  situation,  it  has  become  the  centre 
of  commerce  for  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  a  large  extent  of 
country  west  of  the  mountains. 
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Canals. 

Near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  state,  a  canal  passes  through 
Dismal  Swamp,  connecting  the  waters  which  flow  into  Chesapeake 
Bay,  with  those  which  flow  into  Albemarle  Sound,  in  North 
Carolina.  Canals  have  been  made  around  the  falls  and  rapids  of 
the  Potomac,  which  have  made  it  navigable  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Shenandoah.  There  is  a  canal  around  the  falls,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Shenandoah,  which  makes  that  river  navigable  for  200 
miles;  and  another  around  the  falls  in  the  Appomatox,  which 
has  opened  a  navigation  on  that  river  for  80  miles  above  Peters- 
burg. The  board  of  public  works  have  recently  reported  in 
favour  of  a  canal,  to  connect  James  River  with  the  Ohio. 

Agriculturej  Manufactures,  Commerce^  Revenue,  S^c. 

The  staple  productions  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  tobacco. 
The  value  of  the  exports,  in  1817>  was  5,621,442  dollars,  and 
that  of  manufactures,  in  1810,  was  estimated  at  15,263,473  dollars. 
The  amount  of  shipping,  in  1816,  was  70,492  tons.  The  ordi- 
nary revenue  amounts  to  about  600^000  dollars,  and  is  raised  prin- 
cipally by  a  tax  on  lands  and  slaves. 

Education. 

There  are  four  colleges  in  Virginia:  William  and  Mary,  at 
Williamsburg ;  Washington,  at  Lexington ;  Hampden  Sidney,  in 
Prince  Edward  county ;  and  Central,  at  Charlottesville.  Central 
college  has  been  established  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  forms 
part  of  a  very  extensive  plan  of  education,  recently  adopted.  A 
literary  fund  has  been  created,  amounting  to  about  1,000,000  dot 
lars,  the  interest  of  which  is  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the 
support  of  colleges  and  common  schools. 

Religion. 

In  181 7» the  Baptists  had  314  congregations;  the  Presbyterians 
41  ordained  ministers,  and  the  Episcopalians  34  ministers.  Ther« 
were,  besides,  many  Methodists  and  Friends,  and  some  Roman 
Catholics  and  Lutherans. 

Government. 

The  powers  of  government  are  divided  into  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judiciary.  The  legislature  is  called  the  General 
Assembly,  and  is  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives. The  senate  consists  of  24  members,  who  are  chosen  for 
four  years,  by  districts,  and  vacate  their  seats  in  rotation,  one- 
fourth  each  year.  Each  senator  must  be  a  resident  freeholder. 
The  representatives  are  chosen  annually,  two  from  each  county, 
and  one  from  each  city  and  borough.  They  also  must  be 
resident  freeholders.  The  Governor  is  chosen  annually  by  joint 
ballot  of  both  houses,  and  can  hold  the  office  but  three  years 
in  seven.  He  is  assisted  by  a  privy-council  of  eight  members, 
chosen  in  like  manner,  two  of  the  members  every  three  years 
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The  superior  courts  are,  a  General  Court,  a  Court  of  Chancerj, 
and  a  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts,  and  constituting  a  Court  of  Appeals.  The  right  of  suf- 
frage in  Virginia,  belongs  to  none  but  freeholders. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Thb  name  Virginia,  though  now  properly  belonging  to  only 
one  of  the  states  of  the  American  union,  was  originally  given  to 
the  whole  extent  of  country  afterwards  divided  into  IS  colonies. 
It  was  bestowed  upon  that  part  of  North  America  which  he 
attempted  to  colonise,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  honour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  virgin  queen.  The  first 
effectual  settlement  made  within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of 
Virginia,  took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  1607 ;  and  this  was 
also  the  first  permanent  settlement  effected  by  the  English  in 
North  America.  Previously  to  this,  several  ineffectual  attempts 
had  been  made  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Virgiuia  and 
North  Carolina.  These  first  emigrants  either  abandoned  their 
places  of  settlement,  or  were  destroyed  by  the  natives;  and,  in 
tome  cases,  perished  without  leaving  any  memorial  behind  tfaeia. 
At  length  the  business  was  undertaken  by  a  company,  to  whom  a 

£atent  had  been  granted  by  James  I.,  and  who  were  called  the 
lOndon  company,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany, by  whom  the  settlement  of  New  England  was  efiected. 
Three  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  105  persons,  sailed  frooi 
London  in  December,  1606;  and,  after  a  tedious  and  circuitous 
passage,  entered  the  bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  April,  1607.  On 
a  peninsula,  a  little  distance  up  James  River,  they  began  dieir 
settlement,  calling  the  place  Jamestown,  both  the  river  and  town 
being  named  after  James  I.  The  colony  soon  began  to  ezpe* 
rience  some  of  the  hardships  incidental  to  new  settlers.     '^^ 


provisions  began  to  fail,  and  mismanagement,  added  to  famine, 
brought  the  colony  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  To  the  great  exerdons 
and  talents  of  Captain  John  Smith,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  connected  with  the  early  history  of  this  country*  the 
colony  is  indebted  for  its  preservation.  His  resolute  and  perse- 
vering  spirit  prevailed  on  them  not  to  abandon  the  settlement, 
while  his  activity  and  courage  provided  the  means  of  continuance. 
An  incident  which  occurred  during  this  period,  has  lent  to  his 
history  the  attractions  of  romance.  While  on  an  exploring 
journey  in  search  of  provisions,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  larg» 
party  of  Indians,  who  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  His  head 
was  placed  upon  a  stone,  and  the  savages  were  about  to  beat  out 
his  brains  with  clubs,  when  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  prin- 
cipal chief,  PowhaUn,  after  in  vain  imploring  mercy  for  hin, 
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rushed  forward,  and,  resting  her  head  upon  that  of  the  captive, 
and  clasping  his  body  with  her  arms,  appeared  determined  to 
share  his  fate.  Powliatan  relented,  and  soon  afterwards  permitted 
Smith  to  return  home.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  the  Indians 
had  plotted  the  destruction  of  the  whole  colony,  Pocahontas, 
faithful  to  the  attachments  she  had  formed,  disclosed  the  plan  to 
the  English,  and  the  Indians,  finding  them  on  their  guard,  aban- 
doned the  project. 

Such  was  the  distress  of  the  colony  in  1610,  that  the  survivors 
had  actually  embarked  on  their  return  to  England ;  when  Lord 
X)elaware,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  the  preceding  year 
under  a  new  charter,  arrived  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  150 
men.  Under  this  governor  and  his  successor,  the  affairs  of  the 
infant  settlement  were  administered  with  so  much  prudence  and 
vigour,  that  it  soon  began  to  acquire  solidity  and  strength.  Use- 
ful industry  succeeded  to  their  previous  habits ;  and,  aided  by  a 
fertile  soil,  they  were  enabled  to  raise  large  stocks  of  provisions. 
Jn  l6l9i  the  first  legislature  was  convened,  eleven  corporations 
sending  representatives.  About  this  period  upwards  of  1 200  addi* 
tional  emigrants  arrived,  among  whom  were  160  young  women, 
who  were  sold  to  the  planters  for  wives,  at  150  pounds  of  tobacco 
each.  About  this  period  also  arrived  the  first  negro  slaves  :  they 
vere  imported  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
many  others.  In  1622,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  settlers  took 
place :  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  who  destroyed  347 
persons.  Fortunately  a  friendly  Indian  gave  previous  notice  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamestown,  in  time  to  put  them  on  their  guard, 
otherwise  the  whole  settlement  would  probably  have  been  de-- 
stroyed.  To  the  distress  occasioned  by  this  horrible  act,  there 
succeeded  a  famine,  which  was,  however,  alleviated  by  the  arii. 
val  of  provisions  from  England.  A  reinforcement  of  settlers 
arriving  at  the  same  time,  a  general  war  was  levied  against  the 
savages,  and,  in  a  short  time,  most  of  the  neighbouring  tribes 
were  exterminated  or  slain.  Two  years  afterwards  the  company 
was  dissolved,  and  the  charter  resumed  by  the  king,  who  issued  a 
special  commission  for  the  government  of  the  colony.  All  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers  were  vested  in  these  commissioners, 
from  whose  arbitrary  regulations  the  colony  suffered  severely.  So 
oppressive  was  the  government  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  appointed- in 
1629,  that  the  people  seized  him,  and  sent  him  to  England  a  pri- 
soner. He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  called 
an  assembly  of  the  burgesses,  and  governed  the  province  with 
mildness  and  prudence. 

•  On  the  revolution  in  England,  the  Virginians  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  monarch.  Even  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth.  A 
formidable  armament  was  despatched  by  tlie  parliament,  to  which 
the  colonists  were  not  able  to  offer  any  resistance.     Their  sub* 
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nuiflsion  being  forced,  thej  eagerlj  availed  dienuelves  of  an  oppor- 
tiinitj  to  declare  their  real  fentiaieiits.  Before  Charies  IL  had 
been  recognised  in  England,  his  authority  was  restored  in  Virgi- 
nia. Fortunately  for  ue  colony,  die  restoration  of  the  monarch 
to  hb  throne  took  place  soon  afterwards.  In  166 1,  an  assembly 
was  called  by  Governor  Berkeley ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
the  Church  of  England  was  established  by  law  throughout  die 
colony.  No  person  was  allowed  to  preachy  who  had  not  recmed 
ordination  from  some  bishop  in  England.  Notwithstanding  the 
loyalty  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  tifey  Buffered 
grievously  from  the  arbitrary  and  monopolizing  system  of  the 
British  goverumentl  The  effects  of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  other 
measures  of  a  similar  nature  adopted  about  this  time,  were  se- 
verely felt  by  the  trade  of  Virginia.  In  addition  to  diis  cause  of 
discontent,  the  landed  proprietors  were  alarmed  by  the  conduct 
of  the  king  in  granting  to  his  courtiers  large  tracts  of  land,  the 
tides  to  which  had  been  regularly  vested  in  others.  From  these 
causes  arose  an  insurrection,  memorable  in  the  history  of  Virginia^ 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Bacon's  Rebellion.  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  an  eloquent  and  ambitious  man,  put  himself  at  die  head  of 
the  people  who  had  assembled,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  en* 
gaging  in  hostilides  with  the  Indians.  An  injudicious  step  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly,  which  was  then  sitting,  in  advising  the  go- 
vernor to  issue  a  proclamation  of  rebellion  against  him,  determined 
their  purpose.  They  marched  to  Jamestown,  and,  after  dispers* 
inj;  the  assembly.  Bacon  called  a  convendon,  and  assumed  the 
reins  of  government.  A  civil  war  now  ensued  with  all  ita  honors. 
Jamestown  was  burnt  by  Bacon's  followers,  and  many  parts  of 
the  colony  given  up  to  pillage.  At  length,  after  several  months 
of  bloodsh^  and  confusion.  Bacon  suddenly  died.  The  loss  of 
this  man  proved  the  ruin  of  his  party.  The  people  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  the  authority  of  Berkeley  was  restored ;  it  was 
long,  however,  before  the  prosperity  of  Virginia  was  restoied. 
Husbandry  had  been  neglected,  and  licenUous  habits  were  intro- 
duced, which  many  years  of  order  did  not  eradicate.  Soon  after 
these  events,  Berkeley  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Culpeper,  who  brought  with  him  several  bills  dravm  up 
by  the  ministry  in  England,  to  which  he  required  the  naaent  of 
the  legislature,  on  pam  of  being  treated  as  rebels.  The  object 
of  these  acts  was  the  increase  of  his  official  emoluments,  and  the 
effect  was  the  oppression  and  impoverishment  of  the  people. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successor  James,  Virgin 
nia  suffered  in  common  with  her  sister  colonies,  from  the  endea- 
vours of  the  British  to  extend  their  despodc  system  across  the 
Adantic,  and  rejoiced  in  the  change  of  government  which  drove 
the  Stuarts  from  the  throne. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  Vir- 
ginia enjoyed  great  internal  tranquillity,  and  experienced  nothing 
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to  interrupt  her  growth.  In  the  year  1732|  she  gave  birth  to  the 
most  illustrious  of  her  sons^  the  great  statesman  and  patriot,  who 
waa  deaciiied  afterwards  to  achieve  the  independence  of  all  the 
colonies.  During  the  wara  between  France  and  England^  prior 
to  1754,  her  local  situation  exempted  her  from  hostilities.  From 
1754  to  1758|  when  the  French  began  to  put  into  operation  their 
schemes  for  uniting  Canada  and  Louisiana,  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia were  harassed  by  incursions  of  French  and  Indian  parties  ; 
to  repel  which  a  regiment  was  raised,  in  which  Washington  first 
distinguished  himself.  On  the^  conclusion  of  peace,  when  the 
British  attempted  to  raise  a  revenue  within  the  colonies,  the 
statesmen  of  Virginia  were  among  the  first  to  raise  the  voice  of 
opposition.  The  elo<][ttence  and  talents  of  her  orators  contributed 
greatly  to  excite  public  feeling  on  this  occasion.  The  services  . 
and  sufferings  of  Virginia  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  were  at. 
least  aa  great  as  those  of  any  other  stale,  and  in  Virginia  the 
last  important  measure  of  the  war  took  place  in  the  surrender  of 
Comwallis. 

Since  the  peace  of  1783,  Virginia  has  retained  an  elevated  rank 
in  the  family  of  states.  Fruitful  of  illustrious  men,  this  state  has 
given  fear  presidents  to  the  union.  Her  population  has,  however, 
not  increased  with  the  rapidity  of  that  of  New  York  or  Pennsyl^ 
vania,.  and  she  has  declined,  as  respects  the  number  of  firee  inha- 
bitants, from  the  second  to  the  fourth  rank.  During  the  late  war 
with  England,  ber  citizens  displayed  great  patriotiam^  in  op- 
posing the  Qommon  enemy,  and  her  maritime  frontier  suffered 
severely  firom  his  predatory  incursions. 

Places  remarkable  for  Battles  and  Sieges, 

1775,  Hampton.  Attacked  by  the  British,  whaare  repnlsed, 
Oct.  M,^^Elitabeth  city. 

Great  Bridge.  British  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the- 
American  woHks,  Dec.  9* — Norfolk. 

1776,  Norfolk.  Captured  and  burned  by  the  British^  Jam  1. 
--Jfer/oft. 

1781,  Jamestown.  Indecisive  action  between  the  Americans 
and  the  British,  July  6. — James  city. 

Yorktown.  The  British  army,  under  Lord  Comwallis,  surren- 
dera  to  die  Americans  and  French,  Oct.  17* — York. 

1813>  Craney  Island.  The  British  defeated,  June  £2.— £/j- 
zabeth  cify. 

Hampton.  Taken  and  plundered  by  the  British,  Jane  25. — 
Elizabeth  city. 
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GOVERNORS. 


Sir  Thomas  Smith*,  1606. 

Sir  George  Yeardlev,  1618. 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt,*  1621. 

Sir  Georcre  Yeardlev,  1625. 

Captain  Francis  West,  Nov.  1627. 

John  Pott,  March,  1628. 

Sir  John  Harvey,  1629. 

Captain  John  West,  1635. 

Sir  John  Harvey,  163S. 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  16S9. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  1641. 

Rkhard  Kempe,  1644. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  1645. 

Richard  Bennet,  1652.        -n  ,.i^^^^  j 

Edward  Digrses.  1655.  H^^^^f 

Samuel  Matthews.  1656.      r^  Tn 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  1659.  J  P«*^P*«'- 

Francis  Morvson,  1661. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  1662. 

Lord  Culpepper,  appointed  by  king^ 

Charles  II.  1675. 
Arrived  in  the  colony,  and  sworn  in  as 

governor,  1680. 
During  this  interval,  after  Sir  William 

Berkeley  left  the  colony  in  1677. 


Herbert  Jeffries,  aeted  aa  Lieui.  Gm, 

1677. 
Sir  Henry  Chircbley,  Deputy,  167S. 
Nkholas  Spencer,  Fr^ndeHi,  16SS. 
Francis,  Lord  Howard,  1684. 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Pret.  of  Caumeil^ 

1688. 
Francis  Nicholson,  Litut,  1690. 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  chief  Gor»  1692. 
Francis  Nicholson,        Ditto,  1698. 
Edward  Nott,  1705. 
Edward  Jennings,  Pre*.  1706. 
Alexander  Spotswood,  1710. 
Huffh  Drysdale,  1722. 
Robert  Carter,  Prrj.  172S. 
^dUam  Gooch,  1727. 
In  the  interval  till  1758,  patentt  were 

signed  by  Thomas  Lee,  uid  Levii 

Burwell,  Pres,  of  the  coimct'/. 
Robert  Dinwiddle,  1762. 
Francis  Fauquier,  Ldeui,  1758. 
John  Blair,  Pre*.  1787. 
Norbome,  Lord  Botetourt,  1767. 
Wdliam  Nelson,  Pres.  1770. 
I  John,  Lord  Dunmore,  1772. 


Convention  at  Richmond,  Peyton  Randolph,  President,  organizes  promioMl 

govermnent,  July,  1775. 
Convention  at  Richmond,  £dnmnd  Pendleton,  Presidenty  Dec*  1775. 

Ditto.  Patrick  Henry,  ^r«^  Oov.  of  independent  VirgnBi, 

1776  to  1778. 


Thomas  Jefferson,  1779. 
Thomas  Nelson,  1781. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  1782. 
Patrick  Henry,  1785. 
Edmund  Randolph,  1786. 
Beverly  Randolph,  17S8. 
Henry  Lee,  Dec.  1791. 
Robert  Brooke,  Dec.  1794. 
James  Wood,  Dec.  1797. 
James  Monroe,  180:). 


John  Page,  1803. 

William  H.  Cabell,  1S06. 

John  Tyler,  1809. 

James  Monroe,  Dee.  1810. 

George  W.  SmilK  Dec.  1811.  (bunt 

in  the  theatre). 
James  Barbour,  1818. 
Wilson  Carey  Nicholas,  1814. 
James  P.  Preston,  1816. 
Thomas  M.  Randolph,  tSl9  to  182i 


*  Sir  Thomas  Smith  presided  over  the  council  and  company  in  EnglanL 
During  his  time  the  following  persons  actually  governed  Virginia. 

I  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,    Pres,  o/\    6  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 


CotrndU. 
9  John  Radcliffe,  President  ^  CowdL 

3  John  Smith,  the  father  (^fVxrginia^  do, 

4  George  Percy,  Pres*  of  council* 

5  Lord  De  la  War,  Gee. 


7  Sir  Thomas  Gatei» 

8  Sir  Thomas  Dale^ 

9  Capt  George  Teardley, 
10  Capt.ArgaU, 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Situation^  Boundaries^  and  Extent. 

North  Carolina  is  situated  between  S3®  53'  and  36®  33'  N- 
lat.  and  1®  33'  E.  and  6®  20'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Vii^nia;  east  by  the  Atlantic;  south  by  South  Carolina,  and  west 
by  Tennessee.  Its  mean  length  is  about  362  miles^  and  mean 
breadth  121 ;  its  area  being  about  43,800  square  miles,  or 
28,032,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country j  Soil,  and  Productions, 

Along  the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  a  ridge  of  sand, 
separate  from  the  main  land,  in  some  places  by  narrow  sounds,, 
in  others  by  broad  bays.     The  passages  or  inlets  through  it  are^ 
shallow  and  dangerous,  and  Ocracoke  Inlet  is  the  only  one,  north; 
of  Cape  Fear,  through  which  vessels  pass.     In  the  counties  on. 
the  sea-coast,  the  land  is  low  and  covered  with  extensive  swaniptt 
and  marshes,  and  for  60  or  80  miles  from  tlie  shore  is  a  dead  level. 
Beyond  this,  the  country  swells  into  hills,  and  in  the  most  western, 
part  of  the  state,  rises  into  mountains.     In  the  low  country  the 
soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  covered  with  immense  forests  of  pitch 
pine;  m  the  swamps,  rice  of  a  fine  quality  is  raised;  and  in  the' 
upper  country,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  Indian  corUp 

Capes,  Inlets,  Sounds,  and  Szcamps.  *' 

The  three  principal  capes  are  Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Lookout 
and  Cape  Fear.  All  of  them  are  dangerous  to  mariners,  par« 
ticularly  Cape  Hatteras.  Numerous  vessels  have  been  ship- 
wrecked on  this  coast.  The  principal  inlets  are  Currituck, 
Roanoke,  and  Ocracoke:  the  ladt  only  is  iiavigable.  Albemarle 
Sound,  in  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  state,  is  60  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  andfromfour  to  15  wide.  It  communicates  with  Pam^ 
lico  Sound'  and  the  ocean,  by  several  narrow  inlets,  and  with' 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  a  canal  cut  through  Dismal  Swamp.  Pamlico- 
Sound  is  86  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  20  broad.  The  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  is  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  state,  and  eactends' 
into  Virginia.  It  is  30  miles  long  from  north  to  southland  10 
broad,  and  embraces  about  150,000  acres  generally  covered  with 
trees.     In  the  centre  is  Drunmiond's  pond,  15  miles  in  circuia* 
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fereace.    The  Little  Dismal,  or  Alligator  Swamp,  lies  between 
Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds. 

Rivers. 

The  Chowaa  riseain  Virgiaia>  tnd  falla  nko  AlbtoHirle  Sonnd. 
The  Roanoke  b  formed  by  Ate  mrion  of  the  Staitflton  and  Dae, 
both  of  which  rise  in  Virginia.  It  empties  itself  into  Albeottrie 
Sound,  and  is  navigable  for  vesseb  of  30  or  40  tons  to  the  Great 
Falls,  70  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  canal  is  now  in  progreii 
around  the  falls,  which  will  open  a  batteanx  navigation  throogk 
the  whole  lengdi  of  the  river,  and  another  canal  is  completed 
around  the  falls  of  the  Dan,  at  Danville,  in  Vir|pnia,  vi^cb,  with 
the  removal  of  a  few  other  obstructions,  will  continue  the  naviga" 
tioa  on  the  Dan  for  some  distance  above  diat  town.  The  P^ 
Geo,  or  Tar  River,  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  statei  and 
flowing  south-east,  foils  into  Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  navigabk  fiw 
boats  to  Tarborough,  90  miles.  The  Neuse  rises  also  in  die 
northern  part  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  south-east  coune  of  more 
than  500  miles,  falls  into  Pamlico  Sound,  70  miles  below  New- 
bem.  It  is  liavigable  for  sea  vessels  18  miles  above  Newbtfn, 
ind  for  boats  200.  Cape  Fear  River  is  formed  by  two  branches, 
nhich  unite  above  Wilmington,  55  miles  from  the  ocean.  There 
b  18  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  its  month.  Large  vessels  can  ascend 
SI  nules,  and  vessels  drawing  10  or  12  feet  water,  to  WflminglcNL 
"tlhe  north-west  branch  is  formed  by  the  onion  of  the  Haw  and 
Deep  Rivers,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Fayetteville,  90  iliiBes. 
The  north-east  branch  is  navigable  for  boats  70  miles.  The 
Yadkin  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  between  the  Alkg- 
hany  and  Brushy  Mountains,  and  flows  south-east  into  Sondi 
Carolina,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Pedee.  In  MoMm* 
mery  county  are  the  Narrows,  where  the  river  descends  x\ 
feet  in  24  miles.  The  Catawba  rises  m  the  western  part  of  die 
state,  and  passes  mto  South  Carolina,  where  it  takes  the  name  of 
W^aferee. 

Climate. 

The  climate  in  the  low  country  is  subject  to  great  and  snddea 
changes,  and  is  often  unhealthy  in  the  fall.  Generally  the  winten 
are  mild,  but  very  changeable.  The  spring  is  eariy,  but  snljact 
to  occasional  frosts.  The  summers  are  hot  and  sultry^  but  the 
antumas  are  serene  and  beautiful.  In  the  neq;hbourhood .  ef 
marshes  and  swamps,  however,  the  exhalations  from  decwyiag 
vegetables  is,  during  this  period,  very  pernicious.  In  the  upper 
country  the  weather  is  settled,  and  the  climate  very  healUiy. 
Among  the  mountains  the  climate  is  delightful,  though  the  winter 
weather  is  sometimes  very  cold. 
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CtrtV  Divisions 


Anson 

Mh 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Beaufort 

Bladen 

Btrtie 

Bronvirick 

Camden 

CumberlMid 

Carrituck 

Carteiet 

CJolumbuf 

Chatham 

Chowan 

Cmfen 

Cabarraa 

Caswell 

Duplin 

Edgecomb 

Fraiddin 

Mlford. 

Gian^iUe 

0alft 

Qifiep 

Hyde 

Bafifox 

Hembrd 

HeywQod 

Jndel 

Jones 

Idhnson 

Lenotr 

Lincoln 


Whites, 
8»851 

9,467 

11,419 

5,869 

4y406 

4,441 
9,1SS 
6,098 
4^171 

S.672 

6,568 
5,688 
7,743 
6,064 

4v87S 
.M.698 

8^989 
%294 
%841 
6,S86 
^680 
&780 

10,058 
2^800 
6,406 
8,881 

H791 


Coloured.  Total, 
8;68S  12,584 

890  4^885 
1^075  10,542 
1,992  19^411 
8,981  9,850 
2^830  7;2r6 
5,975  10,805 
2,543  5,480 
K906  6,347 
5,821  14,446 
ifiOO  8,098 
1,488  5,609 
.  990  3^912 
3,989  12,601 
3,625  6,464 
6,831  18,894 
1,6.16  7^848 
5,510  13,253 
3,680  9,744 
6,003  13,276 
4,868  9,741 
l,ai9  14s6U 
9,598  18^222 
2,843  6,887 
2,239  4^533 
1,726  4,967 
1-1,001  17,287 
4^032    7,712 

293  4^073 
3,013  13^071 
i8,916  5,216 
3,201  9,607 
8,468  6,799 
3,356  18,147 


and  Population. 

jnutes, 

Mecklenburg  11,685 

Martin  3^878 

Moore  5|778 

Montgomery  6,868 

Nortlmmpton  d;254 

Naeh  4»588 

JNew  Hanover  6  ]W 

Onslow  4,^71 

Orange  16,777 

Pitt  5,881 

Pasquotank  4^86^ 

Person  &^6 

Perquemans  .4^179 

Rutherford  11,989 

Rockingham  8,850 

Rkshmond  5,459 

Randolph  10,017 

Robeson  5,677 

Rowan  20,409 

Surrey  30,623 

Stokes  11,651 

Sampson  5,878 

Tynel  8,007 

WUks  8,648 

Wake  11,951 

Washington  2,242 

Warren  4,214 

Wayne  5,721 


Coioured, 
5,210 
8;942 
1»850 
1,880 

J^668 
5kim 

^845 
6,715 
4,670 
8^148 
8,754 
2;678 
8,862 

a;i24 

8^078 
1^14 
2,527 
5,510 
1,697 
2,8?9 
8,060 
i,812 
1,824 
8,151 
1,744 
-6,944 
8319 


16,895 
6.$80 

7,188 

18,Mb 

%A68 

rgojif 

83,4^ 

laooi 

15,35^ 
n,474 

7/»r 

11,881 

8,204 

27,009 

1%380 

14^088 

8^806 

\AI9 

20,102 
•8;986 

M,158 
9,048 


Total  Whites  419,800 
Total  Cobmred  219,689 


General  Total  638,829 


By  the  census  of  1790,  North  Carolina  contained  393,75.1.  in- 
liabitants.  In  ISOO,  478,103.  Jn  1810,  555,500.  Jn  IB^, 
6d8>829»  as  in  the  foregoing  table.  Of  these  there,  are  free  wfake 
mides,  209,644 ;  free  white  females,  209,556.  The  free  qoloiired 
population  amounts  to  14,612;  and  there  are  205,017  slaves. 

Chief  Towns. 

Rtfleigb,  the  seat  of  government,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
-centre  ^-the  state.   'Newbem,  the  largest  town,  is  on  a  flat  sandy 

Eint  of  land,  at  the  junction  of  Nieuse  River  with  the  Trent, 
yetteville  is  regularly  laid  out  near  the  west4iank  of 'Cape  Fear 
Oliver,  at  the  *h^td  of  boat  navigation,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  commercial  towns  in  the  state.  Wilmington  is  on  the 
east  side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the 
two  branches^  35  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  admits  vessels 
of  900  tons;  but  the  entrance  is  rendered  dangerous  and  difficult 
by  a  large  shoal«     More  produce  is  exported  from  this  port  than 
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from  any  other  in  the  state.     Edenton  is  on  Albemarle  Sound, 
near  the  mouth  of  Chowan  River. 

Internal  Improvements* 

Since  the  year  1815,  the  state  has  been  zealously  engaged  m 
the  business  of  internal  improvements.  It  is  intended  to  improre 
the  navigation  of  the  inlets  and  sounds,  so  as  to  open  a  direct  and 
easy  communication  with  the  ocean ;  to  remove  the  obstruetioBi 
in  the  navigation  of  the  principal  rivers ;  to  connect  the  rivers  bj 
navigable  canals ;  to  improve  the  roads ;  and  to  dnun  the  marshes 
and  swamps  of  the  eastern  and  southern  counties.  In  prosecu- 
tion  of  these  plans,  skilful  engineers  have  been  employed,  for  se- 
veral years,  in  making  the  necessary  surveys,  and  several  private 
companies  have  been  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  state. 
In  1820,  the  legislature  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
improvements,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  die  Cherokee  landi^ 
which  have  lately  come  into  the  possession  of  the  state. 

Natural  Curiosity. 

Ararat,  or  Pilot  Mountain,  near  Salem,  in  Stokes  county,  is 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  It  rises  gradually,  like  a  pyramid,  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  then  shoots  up  suddenly  like 
a  steeple,  to  the  height  of  300  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  sur- 
face, from  which  there  is  a  noble  view  of  the  surrounding  coun* 
try,  for  an  immense  distance.  The  diameter  of  the  steeple  part 
of  the  mountain,  at  the  bottom,  is  not  more  than  from  100  lo 
200  feet.  This  mountain  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  60  or 
70  miles,  overlooking  the  country  below.  It  was  called  Pilot 
Mountain  by  the  Indians,  because  it  served  them  for  a  beacon,  by 
which  they  conducted  their  routes  in  the  old  Indian  wars. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

Not  a  single  point  has  been  found  ou  the  coast  within  the  limits 
of  the  state,  at  which  a  safe  and  commodious  port  could  be  estab- 
lished. Hitherto  the  productions  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
state  lying  on  the  Roanoke  and  its  branches,  and  also  on  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  Tar  and  Neuse,  have  been  sent  to  the  markets 
of  Virginia ;  and  the  trade  of  the  Catawba  and  the  Yadkin  hu 
gone  to  South  Carolina.  The  principal  exports  are  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  lumber,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  &c.  The  exports  ia 
1620,  amounted  in  value  to  808,319  dollars,  and  consisted  al- 
most exclusively  of  domestic  produce.  The  amount  of  revenae 
paid  into  the  national  treasury  in  1815,  was  345,204  dollars.  The 
value  of  the  manufactures  in  1810  was  6,653,152  dollars* 

Education. 

Within  a  few  years  much  zeal  has  been  displayed  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  acaoemies  and  schools.     Until  1604|  there  were  bat 
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two  academies  in.  the  state.  The  number  at  present  is  50,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing;  and  there  is  a  flourishing  university  at  Chapel 
Hill,  28  miles  west  of  Raleigh,  called  the  university  of  North 
Carolina. 

Religion. 

The  roost  numerous  denominations  of  Christians,  are  the  me- 
thodists  and  baptists,  especially  in  the  low  country.  The  western 
part  of  the  state  was  settled  by  presbyterians  from  Pennsylvania. 

Government. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  December,  1776. 
The  legislature  is  styled  the  General  Assemby,  and  consists  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  commons.  The  senators  are  chosen 
annually,  one  from  each  county,  and  must  possess  SOO  acres  of 
land,  and  have  resided  the  preceding  year  in  the  county.  The 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  are  chosen  annually,  two  from 
each  county,  and  one  from  each  of  the  towns  of  Edenton,  New- 
bern,  Wilmington,  Salisbury,  Hillsborough,  and  Halifax,  and  must 
be  possessed  of  100  acres  of  land,  and  have  been  residents  for  a 
year.  Electors  of  the  senate  must  possess  50  acres,  and  have 
resided  in  the  county  one  year.  Electors  of  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  must  have  resided  one  year,  and  paid  taxes.  The 
governor  is  chosen  annually,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses, 
and  is  eligible  3  years  in  6.  He  must  be  30  years  of  age,  have  a 
freehold  worth  1000  dollars,  aud  have  resided  in  the  state  five 
years.  He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council,  composed  of 
seven  persons,  chosen  annually,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  are  also  elected  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  seat  of  English  colonization  in 
North  America.  This  country  originally  formed  part  of  that 
extensive  region,  which,  by  the  French,  was  named  Florida^  and 
hy  the  English,  Firginia ;  and  was  included  in  the  patent  granted 
in  1584  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Amidas  and  Barlow,  who  had 
been  sent  out  under  his  direction,  discovered  Pamlico  Sound,  aud 
took  possession  of  tlie  country  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  After  exploring  the  country,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received,  they  returned  to  England,  carrying  with  them  two  of 
the  Indians.  A  second  expedition,  commanded  by  Ralph  Lane 
and  Sir  Richard  Granville,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  July  of  the  following  year.  They  landed  a  party,  who 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  Indians,  aud  wantonly  burnt  their 
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town  and  destroyed  their  com.    In  Aagnst  the  mndt  getined 

to  £iigliindy  leaving  a  colon  j  of  about  one  hundred  persons  on  the 

island  of  Roanoke.    Soon  after  their  departure,  4lie  indhans  efr> 

tered  into  a  plot  to  destroy  the  colony.     The  scheme  itras  rips 

for  execution,  when  the  secret  was  discovered  to  Lane,  who 

took  effectual  measures  to  counteract  it.    The  colony  escaped 

destruction,  but  their  sufferings  had  been  great,  and  when,  in  the 

spring  of  1586,  Sir  Francis  Drake  visited  the  coast,  they  tool 

sdvantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  returned  to  England.     A  few 

days  after  their  departure,  several  vessels  arrived  with  stores  and 

colonists,  hut  finding  no  remains  of  the  colony,  they  left  tkc 

coast.   Raleigh,  not  discouraged  by  these  disappointments,  fitted 

out  three  vessels  the  next  spring,  and  stocking  them  with  c<ilonist% 

obtained    a  charter    for  the   company,    under    the    name  of 

**  The  Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of  Raletghy  in  Vir> 

llinia.'^     Misfortunes  still  attended  the  attempt.     A  colony  was 

Jeft  on  Roanoke,  consisting  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons; 

but  when,  three  years  afterwards,  some  vessels  touched  at  the 

island,  they  found  a  deserted  and  ruined  town,  without  seeing  a 

human   being,  aud   from  that  period  no  knowledge  has  b^a 

gained  of  the  missing  colony.     Many  years  passed  away  befixc 

the  attempt  to  settle  North  Carolina  was  renewed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  jdanten 
emigrated  from  Virginia,  and  with  others  began  a  settlement  in 
the  county  of  Albemarle.  They  found  the  climate  mild,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  From  the  flattering  description  which  they  gave  of 
the  country,  a  considerable  number  of  families  were  induced  to 
join  them,  and  thus  began  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  North 
Carolina.  In  l66l,  another  settlement  was  made  near  Cape 
Fear,  by  a  number  of  adventurers  from  Massachusetts,  who  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  their  lands  from  tlie  native  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  They  suffered  severely,  however,  from  the  Indisns,  who  at 
last  broke  up  the  settlement,  on  the  pretence  that  some  of  their 
children,  whom  the  settlers  had  obtained  for  the  ostensible  pur* 
pose  of  sending  them  to  Massachusetts  for  education,  had  been 
sold  into  slavery.  In  1665,  a  colony  arrived  from  Barbadoes,  and 
purchased  a  considerable  tract  of  land  from  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
who  allowed  three  years  for  the  payment  of  quit  rents,  and  heM 
out  encouraging  offers  to  settlers.  To  each  person  who  sfaouM 
make  an  actual  settlement,  he  offered  1(K)  acres  in  fee;  the  MOie 
quantity  for  each  child  and  man  servant,  and  for  women  servants 
and  slaves,  the  portion  was  50  acres.  This  colony,  which  con- 
sisted of  800  persons,  carried  on  a  commerce  with  Barbadoes, 
exchanging  staves  for  dry  goods^  and  the  produce  of  the  island. 

While  these  settlements  were  struggling  with  the  difliculties 
incidental  to  their  situation,  the  whole  country  between  the  Sift 
and  S6th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
LfOrd  Clarendon  aud  others.    Under  this  patent  the  proprieSois 
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•claimed  Ctroliiia,  and  also  jurisdiction  oter  aU  'who  had  aeWhd 
within  it«  ^and  placed  them  under  the  general  superiiftendenee  af 
Sir  William  Sierkeley,  -the  governor  of  Virginia.  The  inhabitants 
of  Albemarle,  who  had  purchased  their  lands  of  the  indivnsy  'and 
supported  themselves  without  the  nid  cf  the  patentees,  were  mi> 
turallj  <fissatisfied  with  the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  pay 

Slit  rents.  They  petitioned  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  hdM 
eir  lands  on  the  same  terms  as  lands  were  held  in  Virginia.  This 
reasonable  request  was  not  immediately  granted,  and  the  settlers 
revolted  from -the  government  of  the  proprietors  for  n€fariyt%ro 
years ;  but,  on  receiving  assurances  that  their  petition  was  granted, 
they  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things.  In  1^7,  a  constitQ- 
tion  was  framed  for  the  government  of  the  infant  colony.  A 
•general  assembly  was  to  be  constituted,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
•who  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  proprietors,  12  counsellors,  and  IC 
tdtlcgates,  annually  chosen  by  tne  freeholders.  No  taxes  -were  to 
'be  kid,  except  by  consent  of  the  assembly.  Two  years  after- 
wards, a -constitution,  remarkable  for  the  novelty  and  extravagance 
tif  its  features,  and  equally  remarkable  as  having  been  the  produc* 
tion  of *the  famous  John  Locke,  was  attempted  to  be  put  in  force. 
'By  the  provisions  of  this  singular  instrument,  a  palatine  or  presi- 
<)ent  was  to  be  chosen  for  life;  an  hereditary  nobility  was  to  be 
created,  consisting  of  landgraves  and  caciques ;  the  former  to 
•possess  16,000,  the  latter  4000  acres  of  land ;  the  estates  and 
-titles  to  descend  concurrently  for  ever ;  the  parliament  "was  to 
•consist  of  the  proprietors,  the  nobility,  and  the  representatives  6f 
the  freeholders ;  they  were  all  to  assemble  in  one  apartment ;  they 
had  no  power  of  originating  laws,  but  could  only  decide  on  such 
as  should  be  prepared  in  the  grand  council  of  governor,  nobility, 
and  proprietary  deputies.  The  wliole  number  of  regulations  m 
this  constitution,  amounted  to  120.  Unfortunately  there  were  no 
nobility  in  the  settlement,  and  the  titles  sat  awkwardly  on  the 
rude  planters.  The  commonalty  were  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
position; and  their  discontent,  aggravated  by  other  causes,  at 
last  found  vent  in  an  open  insurrection.  The  palatine,  and  some 
•of  the  new-fledged  nobles,  were  overpowered  and  put  in  prison, 
and  the  insurgents  exercised  authority  duringthe  space  oftwo  years, 
l^or  many  years  after  this  period,  a  state  of  thmgs  prevailed  in 
North  Carolina  not  very  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the 
colony.  Government  was  feebly  administered,  the  presiding 
officers  were  frequently  changed  or  deposed,  and  morals  were 
greatly  relaxed.  The  progress  of  the  settlements  was  very  slow. 
In  1702,  the  whole  province  is  said  to  have  contained  only  6000 
persons.  In  1710,  a  considerable  number  of  Palatines  arrived, 
and  settled  near  the  Roanoke,  in  Albemarle  and  Bath  counties. 

For  many  years  the  settlers  of  North  Carolina  had  lived  in 
great  harmony  with  the  Indians ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  aay 
provocation  was  given  to  the  latter,  other  than  that  which  arose 
from  the  increasing  numbers  and  gradual  encroachment  of  tire 
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nvliites.  Id  1712»  however,  a  horrible  outrage  was  committed. 
The  Corees  and  Tuscaroras  couceived  the  design  of  destrojiaf 
in  cold  blood  all  the  whites  in  Carolina.  Accordinglyy  on  a  night 
mutually  fixed  for  the  purpose,  when  the  planters  were  unsuspi- 
cious of  evily  the  savages  entered  their  houses,  and  commenoKi 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Of  the  Roanoke  settlers,  107  were 
butchered  in  one  night.  The  alarm  having  been  g^ven,  maay 
escaped  the  meditated  destruction.  Information  was  sent  imne- 
diately  to  Charleston,  whence  the  assembly  sent  a  body  of  000 
militia,  under  Colonel  Barnwell,  who  were  joined  by  a  number  of 
friendly  Indians.  With  much  difficulty  die  commander  explored 
Jbis  'Way  through  the  wilderness  that  then  separated  the  two  Caro- 
lines. Having  overcome  these  difficulties,  however,  be  surprised 
the  Tuscaroras,  killed  about  300,  and  made  100  prisoners  ;  those 
who  sjurvived  sought  refuge  in  their  fortified  town,  but  they  wen 
pursued  by  Barnwell,  and  attacked.  A  great  number  were  killed, 
and  the  survivors,  to  whom  terms  of  peace  had  been  granted,  sooa 
afterwards  left  the  country,  and  united  themselves  with  the  Five 
.Nations.  In  1717»  the  proprietors  sold  the  province  to  the  crown 
for  the  sum  of  17,500/.  sterling;  and  from  this  period  to  the 
epoch  of  independence,  the  government  was  administered  by  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  king.  The  colony  soon  afterwards  received 
an  accession  of  numbers  by  the  arrival  of  some  Moravians,  who 
settled  between  the  rivers  Yadkin  and  Dan,  and  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  established  themselves  in  the  north- 
western parts.  Its  prosperity,  however,  was  again  retarded  by  an 
insurrection  in  I77I9  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties, 
who  styled  themselves  '^  Regulators ;"  and,  complaining  of  oppres- 
sions practised  in  the  administration  of  justice,  professed  a  desire 
to  regulate  these  matters  by  destroying  the  lawyers.  With  this 
charitable  view  they  organized  themselves  into  a  formidable  body 
of  1500  men,  but  Governor  Tryon  marched  against  them  wilh 
about  1000  milit'm,  and  totally  defeated  them.  (Three  hundred 
were  kUIed,  and  the  remainder  sued  for  mercy.  Soon  after  this 
period,  the  contest  with  Great  Britain  commenced,  and  althou^ 
this  colony  had  suffered  perhaps  less  than  any  other  from  British 
misgovemment,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  joined  heartilj 
with  their  brethren  of  the  other  colonies  in  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  the  British  ministry,  and  afterwards  m  the  declaration 
of  independence. 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution.  North  Carolina  was  for  i 
long  time  the  theatre  of  hostilities,  in  which  much  blood  was  spilt 
Since  the  peace  of  1783,  her  progress  has  been  so  tranquil  as  to 
afford  few  materials  for  history. 

GOVERNORS. 
Under  the  Royml  GovernmenU 


17£9  Sir  Richard  Ererard,  Bart. 
1734  Gabriel  JohnRtoo. 
1753  MattheMT  Rowan. 


1751  Arthur  Dobbs. 
1766  William  Tryon. 
1773*  Joseph  Martin. 
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Under  the  Republican  Government. 


1777  Riduurd  Canwell. 
1780  AbnerNash. 
17188  HiomM  Burke. 

1784  Alexander  Martiii. 

1785  Riihard  GasweU. 
1788  SamiielJohniton. 
1790  Alexander  Martin. 

1798  Ricliard  D.  Spaigbt. 
1700  Samael  Asbe.  i 

1799  Benjamin  Williams. 


1S02 .  James  Turner. 
1805  Natbanlel  Alexander. 
1907  Benjamin  WUliams. 
1808  David  Stone. 
1810  Benjamin  Smith. 
18U  Wiltiam  Hawkins. 
ISU  WilUam  Miller. 
1817  JobnBrancb. 
1890  Jesse  Franklin. 
1881  Gabriel  Holmes. 


Places  remarkable  for  Battles  and  Sieges,  ' 

1776,  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.    The  royalists  defeated  by  die 
provincials  with  loss,  February  21. 

1780,  King's  Mountain.    The  British  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  surrender  by  the  American  militia,  October  ?• 

1781,  Guilford.   Battle  between  the  Americans  and  the  British, 
in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  March  15. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent, 

South  Cabolina  is  situated  between  32,^9!  and  35^  W  N.  lat. 
and  l^  45'  and  6^  15'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  and  north- 
east by  North  Carolina ;  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  ;  and  south- 
west by  Georgia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Savannah  River. 
It  is  IBS  miles  long,  by  160  broad;  the  area  being  30,080  square 
miles^  or  19>25 1,200  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions, 

The  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  a  fine  chain  of  islands,  between 
which  and  the  shore  there  is  a  very  conveuient  navigation.  The 
main  land  is  by  nature  divided  into  the  Lower  and  Upper  country. 
The  low  country  extends  80  or  100  miles  from  the  coast,  and  is 
covered  with  extensive  forests  of  pitch  pine,  called  {line  barrens, 
interpersed  with  swamps  and  marshes  of  a  rich  soil.  After  leavipg 
the  low  country^  in  proceeding  into  the  interior,  you  first  pass 
through  a  region  of  little  sand  hills,  resembling  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  in  a  high  sea.  This  curious  country,  sometimes  called  the 
middle  country,  continues  for  50  or  60  miles,  till  you  arrive  at  the 
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Ridge,  which  is  a  remarkable  tract  of  high  ground  as  you  approach 
it  from  the  sea,  but  level  as  you  advance  from  the  noitli-vttt 
Beyond  this  ridge,  commences  a  :fine  healthy*  country  ofhins  mi 
dales,  and^  inthe  western  extremity  of  the  statej  uutig  into  lo% 
mountains.  The  bnfcs.of  the  hrge  rivers  aiiddie*cseclM  in  Iks 
low  country,  arelbordeied  Jwitifa  a  belt  of  excellent  land,  produci^ 
cotton  and  maize  in  rfwndance.;  the  marshes  and  swamps  in  ib$ 
district  make  fine  doe  plantations;  and  some lotjhfi tow  .gionnii 
petweeu  the  sand  hilb  in  the  :  middle  district,  -asie  MsitftMe  ibr 
agriculture  and  pasturage;  but  with  these  exeeptaoos,  the  «oan^ 
below  the  Ridge  has  generally  a  sandy  barren  soil,  not  worth 
cultivation.  The  soil  of  the  -upper  country  is  generally  strong 
and  productive.  Cotton  «nd  rice  are  the  staple  .prodoctions  <? 
the  state ;  the  climate  and  soil  are  well  adi^jted  lo  toba€MjQ,|;raii^ 
and  indigo,  and  these  were  formerly  cultivated  to  a  .goeat  eatent; 
but  the  cultivation  of  cotton  h^s  become  ao  profitable  that  nhaoil 
every  thing  else  is  neglected. 

Climate. 
The  climate  of  the  upper  country  is  healthy  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.     In  the  low  country,  the  summer  months  are  sickly, 
particularly   August  and  "September;    and   at  this   season  the 
climate  frequently  proves  fatal  to  strangers. 

JiiverS'amt  Cm^. 

The  Savannah,  on  ihe  west,  separates  the  state  from  Georgia. 
It  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  its  course  is  south-east 
to  the  ocean.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  18  miles,  to  Savan- 
nah, and  for  smaller  vessels  to  the  falls  at  Augusta,  140  miles 
further.  Boats  proceed  tfbove  the  falls  60  miles  without 
obstruction. 

The  Pedee,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  fitlls  into  George- 
town Bay.  It  rises  in  Norm  Carolina,  where  it  Is  called  4he 
Yadkin.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  the  boundary  between 
the  two  states. 

The  Santee,  the  great  river  of  Soudi  Carolina,  is  foimed  by  the 
union  of  the  Congaree  and  the  Wateree,  near  the  oenlre'^the 
state,  and,  running  south-east,  falls  into  tbe  ocean  by  two  moudis. 
It  is  navigable  through  its  whole  extent,  and  as  fiur  as  Camdea  oa 
the  Wateree  branch,  and  Columbia  on  the  Congaree. 

Cooper  and  Ashley  Rivers  fall  into  Charlestown  harbonr. 

Edisto  River  empties  itself  at  Edisto  Island,  20  mSes  aoqlh- 
west  of  Charleston,  and  the  Combahee  a  few  miles  .lurther  west 

Tlicre  is  a  canal  22  miles  lone,  connecting  Santee  and  Cooper 
Rivers,  by  which  the  produce  of  a  large  section  of  diis  statej  and 
of  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  is  brought  to  the  city  of  Charfesbn. 

Chief  Ttnons. 
Charleston,  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  is  situated  tm  a  penin- 
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aula  between  the  ravers  Ashk^  and  Gooper».  nhick  unite  knoie* 
diately  below  the  city^and  foima  spacious  and  oeMremetat  bav-^ 
h^wr,  soflMiiMiicatioB  wJSb.  (he  oceaw  at  Sullivan's  Isfanid^  aaven 
nules  sontk^ast  of  the  cilrf.  The  karbour  has  a  bar  at  its  nKMith, 
throHgh  which  an  two  ckanneb  for  sea  nessela;  tkr  deepest  has- 
Id  feet  of  walef  at  low  tide;  This  dty  iseonsideicd  OKire  heabfagr 
tfaam  any  otbev  part  of  llie  low  eonntcy  of  the  sonlbemt  states,  and 
during  the  sick^  season  is  the  resort  of  sich  piaateta  from  the 
country  and  the  West  Indiea. 

Civil  Dvoisiom  and  Population. 


WkUu, 

(Sty  of  Charleston  .  10,653^ 
9KL  James,  St.  Andrews, 

St.  John's  Ck>lIeton, 

8t.  PhiKp  .  .  .  e,#e<?' 
Sl.Thsmas,StDen- 

nisk    St.  Slqihen, 

Ghmt  Ghnrch,  St. 

James  Santee,  St. 

John's,  Berkley  .  S,117 
Chester  district  .  .9,611 
Lanrens  district,  12,755 
Marlborough  district,  t,d50 
Vnton  district,  9,78e 

Fmdleton  district,  22, 1 40 
Newberry  district,  10,177 
Marion  district,  e,05ft 

Ijexington  district,  5,267 
Williiunsburg  district,  2,795 
Xaneaster  district,  5,848 
Dariington  district,  6,407 
Edgefield  district,  1 2,864 
Georgetown  district,  1,830 
Chesterfield  district,  4,4 1 2 
Hoiry  district,  3,568 

BamweH  district,  8,162 
AUerille  district,  13,488 
tih^esfOle  district,  11^17 
Oittageborg  district,  e  ,760 
SooilMr  district,  8,844 

Baaaibrt  district,  4,679 
HM  district^  10,261 

BiAland  district,  4,469 
CoDeton  district,  4,341 
Spartanburg  district,  13,655 
TUrfield  district,  9,378 
Kershaw  district,         ^628 


Sfavef.       Free  BlaeH,  TWal.^ 

12,652^        1,475  24,78a 


24,639        1,865 


19,930 
4,542 
4,878 
3,033 
4,278 
4,715 
5,749 
3,403 
2,801 
5,864 
2,796 
4,473 
12,198 
15,546 
2,062 
1,434 
6,336 
9,615 
3,423 
8,829 
16,148 
27,339 
4,590 
7,627 
21,770 
3,308 
7,748 
6,692 


255 

36 

40 

142 

62 

167 

178 

86 

15 

57 

70 

69 

57 

227 

171 

23 

252 

64 

90 

64 

382 

181 

95 

195 

293 

26 

48 

112 


33,130 


22,302 
14,189 
17,682 
6,425 
14,126 

16,104 

10,201 

8,083 

8,716 

a,7M 

10,949 

25,119 

17,603 

6,64fi 

5,095 

14,750 

23467 

14,530 

15,653 

25,369 

82,199 

14,986 

12,321 

26,404 

16,989 

17,174 

12,432 


Totals      237,460         258,475        6,806         502,741 
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Columbia,  the  seat  of  goTernment,  is  regularly  laid  oat  on  an 
elevated  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Coogaree. 

Georgetown  is  on  Winjaw  Bay«  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pedee, 
IS  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  well  situated  for  trade,  being  in  the 
neighbourhod  of  fertile  lands,  and  connected  by  the  Pedee  and  its 
branches  with  an  extensive  back  country ;  but  there  is  a  bar  at  die 
mouth  of  Winyaw  Bay  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  TCiaeb 
drawing  more  than  1 1  feet  water. 

Beaufort  is  on  an  island,  72  miles  south-west  of  Charleston. 

Commerce  and  Manufacture$»  - 

In  1820,  the  domestic  exports  of  South  Carolina  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  state,  amounting  to  8,690,539  dollars.  Cotton 
is  the  staple  of  the  state.  The  other  articles  are  rice,  lumb^, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  8cc.  A  large  part  of  this  produce  is  ex- 
ported in  ships  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  the  northern  states. 
The  amount  of  shipping  in  1816  belonging  to  the  state  was  only 
S7,6l4  tons.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  manufactures  in  this 
state.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  in  1810  was  only  3,699,595 
dollars. 

Education. 

South  Carolina  college  at  Columbia  is  a  flonrishing  institution, 
and  has  been  liberally  patronised  by  the  state.  Colleges  have 
been  incorporated  in  Abbeville  district,  in  Beaufort,  and  in  Winns- 
borough ;  but  they  have  not  taken  a  higher  rank  than  academies. 
Free  schools  are  established  throughout  the  state,  and  the  sum  of 
30,000  dollars  annually  has  been  appropriated  by  the  legislalut 
for  their  support. 

Religion. 

The  most  numerous  religious  denominations  are  Methodists 
and  Baptists.  Next  to  them  are  the  Presbyterians  and  Epis- 
copalians. 

GotetTtment* 

The  present  constitution  of  South  Carolina  was  adopted  ia 
1790.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  former  is  composed  of  4S  members,  who  are 
elected  for  four  years  by  distncts.  A  senator  must  be  a  free 
white  roan,  and  50  years  of  age,  and,  if  a  resident  in  the  distiict^ 
must  be  worth  a  freehold  estate  of  300/.  sterling ;  if  a  nonresident 
in  the  district,  must  possess  a  freehold  therein  worth  lOOOl.  sterliig. 
One  half  of  the  senators  vacate  their  seats  every  two  years.  The 
house  of  representatives  consists  of  124  members,  chosen  every  two 
years  by  districts.  A  representative  must  be  a  free  white  man,  fil 
years  of  age ;  if  a  resident,  must  be  worth  500  acres  of  land,  or  a  real 
estate  of  the  value  of  150/.  sterlhig.  If  a  non-residetit  he  must  hs 
possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  therein  of  the  value  of  500/.  sterliAf . 
The  jgovemor  is  chosen  every  two  years  by  a  joint  ballot  of  boA 
houses.     He  can  serve  the  oflSee  only  two  years  in  six.     He  muit 
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be  30  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  within  the  atate  and  been  a 
citizen  thereof  ten  years,  and  must  possess  a  settled  estate  within 
the  same  of  the  value  of  1500/.  sterling.  A  lieutenant-governor 
is  chosen  for  the  same  time,  and  must  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions. The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  such  superior-  and  in« 
ferior  courts  of  law  and  equity  as  the  legislature  from  time  to  time 
direct  and  establish.  The  judges  of  each  hold  their  commissions 
during  good  behaviour,  and  the  superior  courts  receive  for  their 
services  a  compeusation  which  can  neither  be  increased  nor  di- 
minished during  their  continuance  in  office.  The  elective  fran- 
chise is  vested  m  all  free  white  men  of  the  age  of  21  years,  (paupers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
army  excepted),  who  are  citizens  of  the  state,  and  have  resided 
therein  two  years  next  preceding  'the  election,  and  who  have  a 
freehold  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  a  town  lot,  or,  not  having  such 
property,  have  been  residents  in  the  election  district  six  months 
before  the  election. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Neablt  two  centuries  elapsed  from  the  discovery  of  the  coast 
of  Carolina  before  any  permanent  settlement  was  effected.  The' 
germ  of  the  population  of  South  Carolina  was  first  planted  at  oT' 
near  Port  Royal,  in  1670,  by  a  few  emigrants  from  England,' 
under  the  direction  of  William  Sayle,  the  first  governor  of  the 
province.  Dissatisfied  with  the  situation,  they  removed,  in  1671 » 
to  the  western  bank  of  Ashley  River,  and  there  laid  the  foundation 
of  old  Charleston.  The  site  was  injudiciously  chosen,  for  it  could 
not  be  approached  by  vessels  of  large  burden,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence abandoned.  A  second  removal  took  place  in  1680  to 
Oyster  Point,  a  spot  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ashley  and 
Cooper,  where  the  foundation  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston 
was  laid^and  in  one  year  thirty  houses  were  built. 

The  territory  which  now  composes  the  two  states  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  was,  at  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  latter 
province,  vested  in  a  number  of  proprietors.  In  1662,  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  seven  others 
obtained  a  grant  of  all  lands  lying  between  the  dlst  and  36th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Two  years  afterwards  a  second  charter 
enlarged  their  boundaries,  extending  them  eastward  as  far  as  the 
north  end  of  Currituck  Inlet,  upon  a  straight  line  westwardly.to 
IVyonoke  Creek,  in  aboilt  36°  30' ;  and  so  west  in  a  direct  line  as 
far  as  the  South  Sea ;  and  south  and  westward  as  far  as  the  faiti- 
t«de  of  89^  inclusive,  and  so  west  indirect  lines  to  the  South  Sea. 
Of  Ais  large  territory  the  king  constituted  these  eight  persons 
absolute  lottU  proprietora;  giving  them  all  theneccssary  powers 
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to  settle  aud  govern  the  aame.    The  aetUement  at  Port  Roy«l 
received  the  name  of  Soutli  Carolina  aoon  after  ita  commeiiGe- 
ment ;  but  the  colonies  continued  the  joint  property  of  the  same 
peMons  for  many  years.    They  had,  however,  separate  goveraon 
and  assemblies.     On  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina,  tlie  pro- 
pnetora  engaged  the  celebrated  John  Locke  to  frame  for  then 
a  constituuon  and  body  of  laws.    The  system  of  govemmeat 
proposed  by  this  philosopher,  was  ill  suited  to  the  condition  or 
viewa  of  the  American  settlers.    The  constitution  consisted  of 
120  articles,,  and  was  pardy  aristocratical  and  partly  founded  oa 
feudal  principles,     lliree  classes  of  nobility  were  to  be  erta- 
blished,  viz.,  barons,  caciques,  and  landgraves.    The  first  were  to 
possess  l^,  the  second  24,  and  the  third  4B  thousand  acres  of 
land;  which  was  to  remain  unalienable  in  their  femiliea.    The 
parliament,  which  consisted  of  one  house  only,  was  composed  of 
the  lords  proprietors,  landgraves,  caciques,  and  deputies  from  the 
free  inhabitants  holding  heritable  property.    This  plan  of  govem- 
ment  produced  nothing  but  anarchy  and  discord.     Its  spirit  was 
adverse  to  the  democratical  opinions  of  the  colonists,'  and  encou- 
raged the  proprietaries  in  many  violent  and  arbitrary  proccediim. 
But  their  most  bitter  dissensions  were  respecting  religion.     'Die 
episcopalians  being  more  numerous  than  the  dissenters,  attempted 
to  exclude  the  latter  from  a  seat  in  the  legislature.    This  attempt 
succeeded  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  the  church  of  England  was 
established  by  law.    A  train  of  evil  consequences  followed,  which 
were  the  principal  cause  of  the  revolution  that  happened  not  loi^ 
afterwards.    The  obnoxious  act  was  annulled   by   the   British 
govemnent  on  a  remonstrance  from  the  inhabitants  in  1705;  bat 
tranquillity  was  not  restored.     A  change  of  government   was 
generally  desired  by  the  colonists.    They  preferred  the  control  of 
a  monarch  to  the  tyranny  of  an  oligarchy,  and  in  17  J9  effected  a 
change  in  the  system,  by  which  the  government  was  vested  in  the 
crown. 

In  1729»  the  proprietors  gave  up  their  rights  to  the  government 
upon  receiving  an  indemnity,  except  Lord  Carteret,   wbo  never 
formally  ceded  his  share.      From  this  period  the   colony  was 
governed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  others,  and  its  growth  became 
more  rapid.    Population  began  to  pour  in  when  discord  subsided. 
After  the  Anal  conquest  of  New  York  by  the  English,   many 
Dutch  emigrants  setded  in  the  province.    The  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz  contributed  greatly  to  its  prosperity,  more  by  the 
respectability  and  useful  character  of  the  French  protestanis,  who 
established  themselves  in  Carolina,  than  by  their  numbers.     They 
generally  settled  themselves  on  the  Santee  River.     The  insw^ 
rections  in  England  in  1715  and  1745  in  favour  of  the  StuartSy 
sent  a  number  of  exiles  to  South  Carolina :  many  arrived  fro* 
Germany  and  Switzeriaud,  and  the  British  government  traas- 
ported  1500  French  colonists  from  Nova  Scotia.    Besides  these, 
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the  boimtj  of  14/.  currency  which  had  been  allowed  in  1712»  for 
the  importation  of  every  healthy  mde  person  between  12  and  50, 
was  the  means  of  procuring  great  numbers  of  settlers.  The 
prosperity  of  Carolina  had  also  been  promoted  by  another  cause. 
About  the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  vessel  from  Madagascifir 
touched  at  this  province.  Governor  Smith  visited  the  captain,  who 
presented  him  with  a  bag  of  seed  rice,  informing  him  of  the  manner 
of  cultivating  it,  of  its  nutriciousness  and  great  mcrease.  The  seed 
was  divided  among  several  planters,  and  was  found  fully  to  answer 
expectation.  From  this  accidental  circumstance  was  introduced 
what  soon  became  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  progress  of  this  state  in  population  and  prosperity,  was, 
however,  impeded  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Spaniards  of  Florida.  In 
1702,  an  expedition  vras  fitted  out  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor 
Moore,  for  an  attack  on  St.  Augustine,  although  war  had  not  been 
formally  declared  by  Britain  against  Spain.  The  governor  was 
in  person  at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  which  was  unfortunate  in 
its  management  and  conclusion.  The  troops  were  landed,  and 
the  siege  commenced ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  two  Spanish  vessels, 
the  governor  hastily  retreated  by  land  with  his  men,  abandoning 
his  ships  to  the  Spaniards.  The  next  year,  the  Apalachian 
Indians  having  been  the  cause  of  great  annoyance  to  the  settlers. 
Governor  Moore  marched  into  their  country,  destroyed  their 
towns  between  the  Alatahama  and  the  Savannah,  and,  after  killing 
a  large  number,  compelled  these  savages  to  submit  to  the  British 
govemmenk  In  1706,  the  Spaniards  and  French,  as  a  retaliation 
for  the  attempt  upon  St.  Augustine,  prepared  an  expedition 
against  Charleston.  It  consisted  of  a  French  frigate  under  Cap* 
tain  Le  Feboure,  and  four  armed  sloops,  having  on  board  about 
800  men.  The  province  was  then  under  the  direction  of  Governor 
Johnson,  a  man  of  courage  and  abilities.  By  his  strenuous 
exertions  the  town  was  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  which  deterred 
the  Spaniards  from  prosecuting  their  attempt  further  than  to  land 
a  small  body  of  troops.  These  were  attacked  by  Johnson,  and 
most  of  them  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  squadron  and  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  returned  to  Florida,  without  having 
effected  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  out.  From 
1712  to  1718,  the  mhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  were  engaged  in 
an  unvarying  round  of  hostilities  with  the  Tuscaroras  of  North 
Carolina,  and  with  the  Yamassees  of  their  own  province.  These 
wars  were  undertaken  by  the  Indians  with  the  declared  object  of 
exterminating  the  whites.  From  1755  to  1759,  the  province 
was  harassed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Cherokees,  who  made 
incursions  into  the  frontier  settlements,  and  broke  them  up. 
Quiet  was  restored  for  a  short  time  by  a  treaty  of  peace ;  but,  m 
1760,  hostilities  again  broke  out  with  these  savages.    The  unfor- 
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tunatc  settlers  were  exposed  to  every  variety  of  hardship  and  suf- 
ferings and,  to  add  to  their  calamities^  the  small-pox  raged  with 
destructive  violence  among  them.  This  state  of  tilings  continued 
until  n63,  when  a  general  peace  was  concluded. 

From  this  period  until  the  revolution  of  1776,  the  province  of 
South  Carolina  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  the  population  nearly 
-doubled  itself.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  coo- 
test,  the  Carolinians,  who  had  experienced  little  of  the  oppressive 
system  which  the  British  government  had  exercised  towards  the 
more  northern  colonies,  were  somewhat  undecided  as  to  the  part 
they  ought  to  take.  At  this  period  a  mail  brought  by  the  Ei%lish 
packet  was  seized  by  the  patriotic  committee,  and  was  found  to 
contain  instructions  to  the  governors  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
to  make  an  immediate  and  efifectual  use  of  military  force.  This 
circumstance  seems  to  have  determined  the  conduct  of  the  cokmists 
of  South  Carolina.  During  the  long  struggle  which  followed, 
this  state  suffered  much  both  from  the  British  and  Indians  and  the 
disafifected  within.  The  war  in  South  Caroluia  and  its  vtcinitf 
was  remarkable  both  for  general  actions  of  great  imporUDce  to 
the  public  cause,  and  for  the  display  of  individual  bravery  and 
patriotism.  The  battles  of  the  Cowpens  and  Eutaw  Springs 
may  vie  with  any  in  the  revolutionary  contest  for  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  troops  ;  while  the  names  of  Marion,  Sumter,  and 
Lee,  the  gallant  leaders  of  the  partisan  war  will  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  history.  The  city  of  Charleston  was  twice  be* 
sieged  by  the  enemy.  Once  in  1776  unsuccessfully,  and  again  in 
1780,  when,  notwithstanding  the  determined  resistance  of  the  in- 
habitants and  garrison,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
victory  of  Eutaw  Springs,  in  1781,  relieved  the  state  from  the 
pressure  of  the  war,  and  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of  the 
conflict. 

The  history  of  South  Carolina  since  the  revolution  is  merged  ia 
that  of  the  United  States. 


GOVERNORS. 

Under  the  Proprietanj  Government, 


1670  William  Sayle. 

1671  Joseph  AV^est. 
1671  John  Ycamans. 
1(574  Joseph  AVest. 
16S2  Joseph  Morton. 
1684  Joseph  West. 
1684  Richard  Kirk. 

1684  Robert  Quarry. 

1685  Joseph  Morton. 

1686  James  Colleton. 
1690  Seth  Sothell. 
1692  Philip  Ludvvcll. 


1693  Thomas  Smith. 
1G94  Joseph  Blake. 
1095  John  Arohdalc. 
1696  Jose].h  Blake. 
17(X>  James  Moore. 
1703  Natlmniel  Johnson. 

1709  Edward  TjTitc. 

1710  Robert  Gibber. 
1712  Charles  Craven. 
1716  Robert  Daniel. 
1719  Robert  Johnson. 
1719  James  Moore, 


In  1719  the  proprietary  grovcmment  was  abolished,  and  the  Deonl 
bushed  a  temporary  republican  government.  f^-p* 
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1719  Arthur  Middleion. 
Under  thi  Regal  Government. 


721  Francis  Nicholson. 
725  Arthur  Middleton. 
730  Robert  Johnson. 
735  Thomas  Broughton. 
737  WiUiam  BuU. 
743  James  Glen. 
756  William  H.  Littleton. 


1760  William  Bull. 

1762  Thomafl  Boone. 

1763  William  Bull. 
1766  Charles  Montag^ie. 
1769  William  Bull 
1775  WiUiam  Campbell. 


Under  the  Republican  Government, 


775  John  Rjitledgc. 
77S  Rawlins  Lowndes. 
779  John  Rutledge. 
7S2  John  Mathews. 
783  Benjamin  Ouerard. 
7S5  WUliam  Moultrie. 
787  Thomas  Pinckney. 
789  Charles  Pinckney. 
.790  Charles  Pinckney. 
.79S  Amoldus  Vanderhorst. 
794 ,  Wmiam  Moultrie. 
796  Charles  Pinckney. 


1798  Edward  Rutled&fe. 
1800  John  Drayton. 
1802  James  B.  Richardson 
1804  Paul  Hamilton. 
1806  Charles  Pinckney. 
1808  John  Drayton. 
1810  Henry  Middleton. 
1812  Joseph  Alston. 
1814  David  R.  Williams. 
1816  Andrew  Pickens. 
1818  John  Geddes. 
1820  I'homas  Bennct. 


Places  remarkable  for  Battles,  and  Sieges. 

1776,  Fort  Moultrie.  The  British  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon 
Charleston,  June  28. — Charleston. 

1779,  Port  Royal.  The  British  attacked  and  defeated  by 
General  Moultrie. — Beaufort. 

1779|  St.  John's.  General  Lincoln  attacks  the  British  post 
without  success.— CAar/es^o;}. 

1780,  Monk's  Comer.  The  American  cavalry  surprised  an4 
defeated  by  the  British,  April  14. — Charleston. 

1780,  Charieston  taken  by  the  British,  May  12. 

1780,  Camden.  The  Americans  defeated  by  the  British  under 
Comwallis,  August  16. — Kersliaw. 

1780,  Bread  River.  The  British  attack  and  are  defeated  by 
General  Sumter,  Oct. — Beaufort, 

1780,  Tyger  River.  Tarleton  attacks  General  Sumter,  and  is 
defeated,  OcL^'^Union. 

1781,  Cowpens.  The  British  defeated  by  General  Morgan, 
Jan.  iT.^'Spartanburg. 

1781,  Fort  Watson.  Taken  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  from 
the  British,  April  lA.-^Sumter. 

1781,  Hobkirk's  Hill.  The  Americans  repulsed  by  the  British, 
April  25. — Kershaw.  .     •       . 

1781,  Ninety rSix.  General  Greene  assaults  the  British  pos^ 
but  is  repulsed,  June  IQ.-^Edgefield. 

1781,  Eutaw  Springs.  The  British  totally  defeated  by  General 
Greene,  Sept.  8. — Charleston. 

Q  9 
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GEORGIA. 


Situation,  BotmdarieSj  and  Extent, 

Georgia  is  situated  between  30^  19'  and  35^  N.  laL  and  f 
52'  and  8^  47'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee; 
north* east  by  South  Carolina;  south-east  by  the  Atlantic;  sOolii 
by  Florida ;  and  west  by  Alabama  and  West  Florida.  Its  man 
\ength  is  300  miles,  and  mean  breadth  194  miles;  the  area  bdag 
56fiO0  square  miles,  or  37,120,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country  9  Soil,  and  Productioms. 

From  the  ocean,  for  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  there  ii  i 
margin  of  islands  and  marshes,  intersected  by  rivers^  ctMks,  siri 
inlets,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  fonh  in  mmd 
naviffation  for  vessels  of  100  tons  along  the  whole  coast.  These 
8ea*islands  consist  of  salt  marsh,  and  of  a  species  of  bad 
called  hammock,  which  produces  cotton  of  a  superior  qoalitf. 
A  narrow  margin  on  the  coast  of  the  main  consists  also  of 
salt-marshes  and  hammock  lands.  Immediately  back  of  dot 
are  the  pine  barrens,  interspersed  with  nnmerous  inland  swampi^ 
The  rivers  and  creeks  have  also  near  their  mouths  nrnnj 
lands,  called  brackish  swamps;  and,  higher  up  the  riwi 
tide-swamps,  which  are  entirely  fresh.  Both  of  these  and  the 
salt-marshes  are  overflowed  partially  or  wholly  at  the  retua 
of  the  tide.  The  pine  barrens  reach  from  60  to  90  miles  firom  the 
coast.  Beyond  this  commences  a  country  of  sand-hills,  JfromSO 
to  40  miles  wide,  interspersed  with  fertile  tracts,  and  eaten&g 
to  the  falls  of  the  rivers.  The  part  of  the  state  aboTe  the  faBs  of 
the  rivers  is  called  the  Upper  Country,  and  has  generally  a  BtroBg 
fertile  soil.  Cotton  is  the  principal  production:  it  is  of  tao 
kinds, — the  black-seed  or  sea-island,  and  the  green-seed  or  upbai 
Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  swamps  of  the  Low  Cotdubj* 
The  fruits  are  figs,  oranges,  melons,  pomegranates,  ofives^Ienibi^ 
8cc.    The  forests  afford  fine  timber,  chiefly  oak  and  pine* 

Rivers* 

Savannah  River  separates  the  state  from  South  Carolina,  bk 
nav^ble  for  lam  vessels  18  miles,  to  Savanndi;  and  fbr  iwdkr 
irassels  to  the  Falls  at  Augusta,  140  miles  fartiier.  Abiivd  iki 
Alls,  boats  can  go  60  miles  without  obstruction. 

The  Ogechee  falls  into  the  ocean  15  miles  80utii«West  tt 
Savanna. 

The  Alatamaha  is  formed  by  the  Oconee  and  Oakmnlgea.    b 
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runs  south-easty  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic:  thro^ugh 
several  mouths^  60  miles  south-west  of  Savannah.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  50  tons  as  far  as  Milledgeville  ou  the  Oconee 
branch,  200  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  has  14 
feet  at  love  water. 

Satilla  River  enters  the  ocean  north  of  Cumberland  Island : 
it  rises  near  Cyprus  Swamp,  in  the  country  of  the  Creek  Indian^. 

The  St.  Mary's  is  a  remarkably  deep  river.  It  rises  in  lE6k'^* 
fanoke  Swamp,  and,  after  a  very  crooked  course  of  150  miles, 
falls  into  the  ocean  between  Cumberland  and  Amelia  Islands,  ^t 
is  navigable  to  its  source. 

Flint  River  joins  the  Chatahoochee  in  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  state,  and  the  united  stream  takes  the  name  of  Appt* 
lachicola. 

The  Chatahouchee  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state ;  and, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  forms  the  boundfU7  between  Georgipi 
SMid  Alabama. 

Islands  and  Swamps. 

Ilie  principal  islands  en  the  coast  are  Tybee,  Ossabaw,  St.  Ca« 
thartne*s,  Sapelo,  St.  Simon's,  and  CumberlancL 

Eokefanoke  Swamp  is  partly  in  this  state,  and  pardy  in 
Plorida.  It  is  180  miles  in  circumference,  and  abounds  wi^ 
alligators,  snakes,  frogs,  and  swarms  of  insects,  which  render  it 
ii^inbabitable  by  any  human  being. 

Cjpnis  Swamp  is  near  the  sources  of  Satilla  River. 

Clifnate. 

The  Low  Country  has  an  agreeable  healthy  climate  for  eij^t 
or  nine  months  in  the  year ;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
ftdl,  it  is  often  sickly,  except  on  the  sea  islands,  which  are  gene- 
rally healthj.  The  climate  of  the  Upper  Country  b  generally 
aip'eeable ;  and,  in  the  north-west,  near  the  foot  of  the  moQU- 
t^una,  it  is  esteemed  among  the  best  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

Civil  Divisicns  and  Population, 

Cbwiltef.  Whites.  Free  BlaekM  SUve$,  .  AU  eihtre,  fhUL 
Appling     .     .     .     ,     .     1176  8  78  O  1,9M 

BaUwin £628  1  3048  O  5,885 

Town  of  Milledgeville    865         8        1106  o  2,069 

Bryan 758  24.  2238  O  8,081 

Bidkxk 1877  4  697  O  8,578 

Bnrke 5678  84  5820  0  11,577 

Ctendea 1278  28  8005  O  8,408 

TWn  of  St.  Mary's    .    406  10  345  1  771 

Town  of  Jefferson    .124  8  42  O  168 

Chatham 703  44  6467  0  7,8U 

Citj  of  Savannah     .    3866  582  3075  o  7,623 

Clark 5285         21         3461  0  8,767 

OanM  fanrv^         84^4       827     88,558  1  M/MI8 
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OmmHet.'  WkUet. Fret Bkuki,   SUwet,    : 

Brought  foi^ard,        24,634  887  28,560 

Cblumbia       ....    5213  62  7420 

Sarly 551  1  216 

Effingham       ....     1654  17  1347 

Elbert     ...*..  6629  0  5159 

Emanuel 2526  35  367 

¥Vanklin 7240  26  1774 

Glynn 643  15  2760 

Greene 6599  53  6937 

Gwinnett 4050  1  538 

Habersham 2S68  0  277 

Hall 4681  6  399 

Hancock 5847  24  6863 

Irwin 372  0  39 

Jackson 6346  12  1997 

Jasper 9086  34  5494 

Jefferson 3667  14  2680 

Town  of  Louisville    .265  14  414 

Jones 9300  48  6381 

Town  of  Clinton  .     .      320  16  505 

Laurens 3450  11  1975 

Liberty 1641  17  5037 

Lificoln        3378  17  3063 

M'Intoah 1343  71  3715 

Madison 2829  2  904 

Montgomery  ....     1165  1  703 

Morgan        7463  12  6045 

Oglethorpe     ....    6703  5  7338 

PSaski 3237  25  2021 

Putnam 8208  26  7241 

Rabun 509  o  15 

Richmond      ....    3667  110  4831 

ScriTen 2090  18  1833 

Tktnall 2063  13  568 

Telfair 1423  35  646 

Twiggs 6968  17  3462 

Town  of  Marion    .    .     128  0  65 

Walton 3556  6  631 

Warren 6530  59  4041 

Washington      ....  6697  32  3898 

Wayne 671  6  333 

Wilkes 7499  56  9356 

Tbwn  of  Washington      339  7  349 

Wilkinson 5516  13  1463 

Total                     189,564  1763  149,656 


AUtiUn. 

TWci. 

1 

54,OS0 

0 

12,69S 

0 

76S 

0 

3,01S 

9. 

11,788 

0 

2,988 

0 

9,040 

0 

3,418 

O 

13,589 

0 

4,589 

0 

3,145 

0 

5,086 

0 

12,734 

0 

411 

o 

8,S5d 

o 

14,614 

1 

6,36t 

1 

694 

o 

15,729 

o 

841 

o 

5«436 

o 

6,695 

o 

6,458 

o 

5,199 

o 

3,735 

o 

1,869 

o 

13,520 

o 

14,046 

o 

5,283 

o 

15,475 

o 

524 

o 

8,608 

o 

3,941 

o 

2,644 

o 

2,104 

o 

10,447 

o 

193 

o 

4,192 

o 

10,630 

o 

10,627 

o 

1/>I0 

1 

16,219 

o 

695 

o 

6,998 

340,9^9 


Chief  Towns. 

Savannali^  the  largest  town,  and  the  centre  of  cominerce  for 
the  state,  is  on  the  Savannah  River,  IQ  miles  from  the  bar  at  iu 
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mouth.    Vessels  drawing  14  feet  water  can  come  up  to  the  city; 
larger  vessels  receive  their  cargoes  three  miles  below. 

Augusta  is  on  the  Savannah,  just  below  the  Falls,  127  miles 
by  land  north  of  Savannah.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  and 
other  produce  are  brought  to  Augusta  from  the  back  country^ 
and  carried  down  the  river  to  Savannah. 

Milledgeville,  the  seat  of  government,  is  on  Oconee  River, 
near  the  centre  of  the  state. 

Darien  is  on  Alatamaha  River,  12  miles  from  the  bar  at  its 
mouth.  It  will,  probably,  soon  be  a  place  of  great  importance, 
as  it  is  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the  country  on  the  Alatamahli 
and  its  branches,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  populous. 

Sunbury,  Brunswick,  and  St.  Mary's,  are  on  the  sea-coast, 
south-west  of  Savannah. 

Petersburg  is  on  Savannah  River,  53  miles  above  Augusta. 

Washington  50  miles  north-west  of  Augusta. 

Athens  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Oconee,  about  70  miles  north  of 
Milledgeville. 

Education. 

The  university  of  Georgia  consists  of  a  college  called  Franklin 
College,  established  at  Athens,  and  of  an  academy,  either  esta- 
blished, or  to  be  established,  in  each  county.  This  body  of 
institutions  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Senatus  Academicus,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor  and  senate  of  the  state,  and  fifteen 
trustees.  The  senatus  academicus  appoints  a  board  of  com* 
missioners  in  each  county,  to  superintend  the  academy  of  the 
coimty  and  the  inferior  schools.  In  1817,  200,000  dollars  were 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  establishment  of  free- 
schools  throughout  the  state. 

Religion. 

The  baptists  and  methodists  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
religious  denominations.  There  are  but  few  settled  ministers  ill 
the  state. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures, 

In  1820,  Georgia  was  the  sixth  state  in  the  union  in  the  value 
q£  her  exports.  The  amount  was  6,594,623  dollars,  and  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  domestic  produce.  I'he  stapleof  the 
state  is  cotton.  Most  of  the  produce  is  exported  in  ships 
belonging  to  the  merchants  of  the  northern  states.  The  shipping 
of  the  state  in  1821  amounted  only  to  14,662  tons.  The  amount 
of  revenue  paid  by  the  state  into  the  national  treasury  in  1815 
was  882,453  dollars. 

The  value  of  manufacture  in  1810  was  3,658,481  dollars. 

Indian  Country, 
The  western  part  of  the  state  is  in  possession  of  the  Indians, 
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Tis^  tht  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  The  Indian  cooatrj  lately 
embraced  more  than  40>000  square  miles,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  state  ;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  the  claim  of  the 
Creeks  was  extinguished  to  more  than  1 1,000  square  miles  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  including  the  whole  country  below  the 
parallel  of  3 1^  S5' ;  and,  by  another  treaty  made  in  January,  1821, 
the  extensive  tract  between  Flint  and  Oakmalgee  Rivera  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  Creeks  now  own  in  this  state 
about  8000  square  miles,  lying  between  Flint  and  Chatahonches 
Rivera.  The  Cherokees  lately  possessedf about  16,000  squire 
miles  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  but  in  1819  they  ceded 
a  large  district  of  it  to  the  United  States. 

Gofcefitmint* 

The  firat  constitution  of  Georgia  was  adopted  in  Febniary, 
1777»  when  the  then-existing  parishes  were  formed  into  counties. 
In  1785,  a  second  constitution  was  formed,  and  in  1789  ^iw 
amended.  The  existing  being  the  third  constitution  was  adopted 
in  May,  1798.  In  its  principal  features  it  resemblea  those  of  s 
majority  of  the  state  constitutions.  The  legislature  (styled  the 
General  Assembly)  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representi- 
tives.  The  members  of  the  former  body  are  chosen  annually, 
one  from  each  county.  Each  senator  must  be  twenty-five  yean 
of  age,  and  possess  a  freehold  of  500  dollars,  or  taxable  propeitj 
value  1000  dollars.  The  representatives  are  also  annually  chosea 
by  counties,  each  sending  at  least  one ;  but  no  county  can  send 
more  than  four.  A  representative  must  be  twenty-one  yean  of  agc^ 
and  possess  a  freehold  of  £50  dollars,  or  taxable  property  vatae 
500  dollars.  The  governor  is  chosen  for  two  years  by  the 
assembly.  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  posaess  500 
acres  of  land,  or  other  property  to  the  amount  of  4000  dollos. 
The  elective  franchise  is  exercised  by  all  persona  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  have  paid  taxes  one  year,  and 
resided  in  tiie  county  six  months  previous  to  the  election.  Tlie 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  superior  court,  composed  of  foar 
judges;  in  an  inferior  court  in  each  county,  consiating  of  five 
judges  ;  and  in  justices'  courts,  consisting  of  one  justice  of  the 
peace,  assisted  by  seven  jurors.  The  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  are  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years  by  die  assembly, 
and  those  of  the  inferior  courts  annually  by  the  voters  in  each 
county*  Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  annually  by  the  voCcft 
in  each  militia  captain's  district. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Of  the  thirteen  provinces  which*  declared  themselves  ind«« 
pendent  states  in  1776,  Georgia  was  the  last  settled.  The 
country  lying  within  its  present  boundaries  was,  previous  to  the 
year  1733,  a  wilderness;  and,  though  comprehended  within  the 
charter  of  Carolina,  had  been  claimed  by  Spain,  as  well  as 
£ugland.  The  sufferings  of  the  English  poor  from  the  existing 
state  of  trade  and  industry,  led  to  the  first  attempt  at  settlement  in 
Georgia*  A  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  as  might  be  disposed  to  emigrate  in  search  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.  To  this  company  George  II.,  by  patent  dated  in 
1732,  granted  the  territory,  which  in  compliment  to  him,  was 
called  Georgia,  and  a  corporation  of  21  persons  was  created  under 
the  title  of  ''  the  Trustees  for  settling  the  colony  of  Georgia.** 
In  November  of  that  year,  a  large  sum  of  money  having  been 
subscribed,  160  persons  embarked  at  Gravesend,  under  the 
direction  of  General  James  Oglethorpe,  and  arrived  at  Charleston 
in  January,  1733.  From  this  place,  Oglethorpe  proceeded  to 
explore  the  country  destined  for  their  place  of  settlement.  A 
treaty  was  held  with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  a  large  tract  of  land 
obtained  by  cession.  On  a  high  bluff,  overlooking  a  river,  the 
foundation  of  a  town  was  laid,  which  received  the  name  of  Savan^ 
nah,  after  the  Indian  name  of  the  river.  Here  the  settlement  was 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1733;  but  the  injudicious  system  of 
the  trustees,  and,  perhaps,  the  character  of  the  settlers  themselves^ 
impeded  a  rapid  advance.  Taking  as  their  model  the  feudal 
tenures,  the  trustees  granted  their  lands  in  tail-male ;  which,  on 
the  termination  of  male  descendants  of  the  grantee,  were  to  revert 
to  the  donors,  to  be  again  granted  to  such  persons  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  render  personal  services ;  the  condition  upon  which 
the  lands  were  parcelled  out,  was  military  duty;  each  possessor 
was  to  appear  in  arms,  and  take  the  field  when  called  upon  for  die 
public  defence.  Any  part  of  the  land  which  was  not  enclosed, 
cleared,  and  cultivated  within  18  years,  was  to  revert  to  the 
tmstees.    By  another  regulation,  more  reconcilable  with  good 

Klicy,  the  importation  of  negroes  and  the  use  of  rum  was  abao- 
jdj  prohibited.  ^ 

These  restrictions  drove  many  settlers  into  Carolina,  where 
lands  were  held  in  fee  simple ;  the  nimiber  of  inhabitants  in  the 
colony  continued,  nevertheless,  to  increase.  In  1734,  about  €00 
emigrants  arrived;  but  being  principally  idle  and  dissolute  charac- 
ters, the  *'  cankers  of  a  calm  world,''  they  were  little  fitted  for  the 
toil  of  clearing  a  wilderness  of  wood.  For  the  purpose  of  obtain* 
iqg  settlers  more  suitable  to  the  business  of  cokmiriiigi  dw 
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trustees  divided  the  country  on  the  Savannah  and  other  rivere, 
into  lots  of  50  acres^  and  offered  a  lot  to  each  person  who  wouM 
make  a  settlement.     In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  a  large 
number  of  hardy  emigrants  arrived  soon  afterwards  from  Scotlanid 
and  Germany.     In  addition  to  a  previous  grant,  the  parliament 
now  gave  23,000/.  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.     In  this  state  of 
things  war  took  place  between   Spain   and  England,   an  event 
calculated  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  Georgia,  from  her  liability 
to  invasion  on  the  side  of  Florida  and  Havannah.     Oglethorpe 
was'  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  King's  forces  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  immediately  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  task  of  defence.    He  brought  with  him  600  soldien 
into  Georgia ;  and  having  erected  forts  for  the  defence  of  the 
province,  and  secured  die  friendship  of  the  Creeks,  whom  the 
Spaniards  had  endeavoured  to  excite  to  hostilities,  he  found  him- 
self strong  enough  to  attempt  an  attack  upon  a  Spanish  settle- 
mrat;  South  Carolina  granted  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  troops  were  raised  in  tlie  Carolinas  and  Virginia.    With 
these  troops,  400  regulars  and  some  Indians,  Oglethorpe  invaded 
Florida.     St.  Augustine  was  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  which 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  was  abandoned,  greatly  to  his  mortifi- 
cation.    In  1742,  this  invasion  was  retaliated  by  a  lar^  Spanish 
force.    An  expedition  of  32  sail,  with  dO(X)  men,  arrived  in  the 
River  Alatamaha,  and  took  possession  of  fort  St.  Simon,  which 
had  been  previously  abandoned  by  Oglethorpe.     The  Spanish 
commander  next  attempted  to  proceed  through  die  woods  to  the 
attack  of  fort  Frederica,  on  Uie  island  of  St.  Simon ;  but  finding 
wilooked-for  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  being  deceived  by  a  strata- 
gem of  Oglethorpe,  he  re-embarked  his  troops  in  haste,  leaving 
behind  many  pieces  of  artillery,  provisions,  and  military  stores, 
and  returned  to  Florida.     Georgia  was  preserved  on  this  occasaoa 
principally  by  the  address  and  skill  of  General  Oglethorpe. 

The  restoration  of  peace,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards, 
freecf  Georgia  from  one  sourCe  of  disquiet ;  but  the  condition  of 
the  colony  was  materially  difiierent  from  that  of  the  others  settled 
b^the  English  in  North  America.  Notwithstanding  upwards  of 
100,000/.  sterling  had  been  granted  by  parliament  and  individuals, 
and  that  emigration  had  been  encouraged  by  premiums,  the  state 
of  things  at  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  was  very  unpromising. 
Many  of  the  emigrants  had  abandoned  their  settlements;  and 
those  who  remained  \i'ith  diffioulty  obtained  a  scanty  subsistence. 
The  regulations  respecting  the  Jenure  of  land  before  mentioned, 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  negroes  and  of  rum  operated 
to  produce  this  effect.  By  prohibiting  the  importation  of  rum, 
the  trustees  had  deprived  the  colonists  of  an  excellent  market  in 
the  West  Indies  for  tlie  sale  of  their  lumber.  So  trifling  was  the 
produce  of  this  now  productive  soil,  that  about  the  year  1750,  the 
whole  annual  exports  of  Georgia  did  not  exceed  10,000/.  sterling. 
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In  die  year  1820^  her  exports  exceeded  six  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.  The  complaints  arising  from  their  mismanagement,  at  last 
induced  the  trustees  to  surrender  the  charter  to  the  crown.  In 
1752^  the  government  was  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and 
the  same  privileges  and  regulations  as  to  land  and  trade  that  pre-^ 
Tailed  in  the  other  colonies,  were  extended  to  Georgia.  The  first 
good  effect  of  the  change  of  government  was  felt  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  assembly  of  representatives  in  1755.  In  1763, 
all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and  St.  Mary's 
were  annexed  to  Georgia  by  a. royal  proclamation.  From  this 
period  the  colony  began  to  make  a  rapid  progress  in  prosperity 
and  population.  The  rich  swamps  and  low  lands  on  the  rivers 
began  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  effects  of  judicious 

fovemment  were  soon  visible  in  the  increased  amount  of  exports, 
n  1763,  the  value  of  exports  was  no  more  than  27,000/.  sterling; 
but,  in  I77S9  the  value  had  risen  to  upwards  of  121,000/.  Much 
of  this  increase  of  prosperity  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
,Gt>vemor  Wright,  who  first  set  the  example  of  cultivating  the  low 
lands  and  river  swamps,  thereby  acquiring  for  himself  an  ample 
fortune,  and  directing  the  industry  of  the  people  into  a  proper 
channel. 

Georgia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution, 
was  only  in  the  infancy  of  her  strength,  and  had  just  begun  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  advantages  of  a  better 
system  of  government.  Her  inhabitants  had  never  experienced 
the  evils  which  the  tyrannical  administration  of  the  Stuarts  had 
inflicted  on  the  elder  provinces,  and  knew  the  operation  of  the 
royal  government  only  by  its  favourable  contrast  with  that  of  the 
trustees.  Notwithstanding  these  motives  for  continuing  in  con- 
nexion with  England,  the  people  of  this  province  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  part  with  their  northern  brethren.  In  March,  1775,  they 
appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress :  and,  in  July,  of  the  same  year, 
a  convention  of  delegates  assembled,  by  whom  the  sanction  of  the 
province  was  given  to  the  measures  of  Congress.  During  the 
war  which  ensued,  Georgia  was  overrun  by  the  British  troops,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  pos- 
^aessions,  and  fly  into  the  neighbouring  states.  In  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  the  exertions  and  losses  of  her  citizens  were  as 
great  as  in  any  of  the  states. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Georgia  suffered 
on  her  frontiers  from  the  excursions  of  the  Creek  Islands,  whose 
hostility  has  been  too  often  provoked  by  the  whites.  In  1790,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  head  warriors  of  this  nation,  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  Georgia  were  established,  and  since  that 
pwod  several  other  treaties  have  been  entered  into.  .  By  a  treaty 
held  at  Fort  Wilkinson,  in  1802,  the  Creeks  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a  large  tract  of  country,  which  has  since  been  ceded  by  the 
United  States  to  Georgia,  and  forms  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
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State.  Oeorpa  poaaeued^  as  included  whhb  her  limits,  a  claim  tQ 
an  immense  body  of  western  land,  of  which,  in  1795,  Uie  l^ls- 
tnre  sold  a  large  portion,  said  to  contsin  twenty-two  millioos  of 
acres,  to  a  company,  by  whom  it  was  a^pdn  sold  to  other  pur- 
chasers. In  the  succeeding  year,  the  legislature  declared  the  sale 
nnconstitutional,  and  on  this  ground,  and  that  it  was  obtained 
Arough  bribeiy,  they  declared  it  to  be  void,  and  ordered  all  the 
records  to  be  burned.  In  1802,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Chatahouchee  River,  and  of  a 
pertain  line,  including  the  contested  lands ;  and,  in  1814,  Coi^^ress 
passed  an  act  by  which  a  compromise  was  made  with  the  Yaioo 
purchasers,  who  received  a  certain  amount  of  public  stock.  The 
jfpceaX  history  of  Georgia  is  barren  of  important  evenU. 

GOVERNORS,  &c 

17S8  James  Oglethorpe.  •  1754  John  Revnolds. 

1748  William  Stephens,  AcHng  €ov.    1787  Henry  ESlis. 
1761  Henry  Parker,  Acting  G&v.  1760  James  Wright. 

1 1771  James  Haberaham, 

During  the  RevohUian, 

mS  WfXiiMmEwaii^prmdeniofemm^ATTe  Archibald  BaBoek, 
eiloftrnfetg*  J     e^mneUofmfet^* 

i  1777  Batton  Ovmoel. 


Und$rA4 


1797  John  Adam  Tmtler. 

1778  John  HooBton, 

1779  George  Walter. 
17S0  Richard  Howlcy. 
ITSl  Nathan  Brownson. 
1788  John  Martin. 
1788  Lyman  HaJL 

1784  John  Houston. 

1785  Samuel  Elbert. 

1786  Edward  Telfair. 

1787  Georgfe  Matthews. 

1788  Geonre  Handlej. 

1789  George  Walton. 


1790 
1798 
1796 
1798 
1801 
1808 
1808 
1809 
1818 
1815 
1817 
1819 
1881 


Edward  Telfiur. 

George  Matth^wa. 
Jerara  Irwin. 
James  Jackson. 
Josiah  Tatnall« 
John  Milled^ 
Jerardlnria* 
David  B.  Mitchell. 
Peter  Eailr. 
Darid  B.  MUdieH. 
WyiiamRabon. 
John  Clarke. 
JohnCSarke* 


Places  remarkable  far  Battles  and 

1778)  Savannah.    Battle  between  the  AmericaM  and  Brilisl^ 
in  which  the  former  are  defeated^  and  the  Britiah  take 
December  29* — Chatham, 

1779>  Sunbury.   Taken  by  the  British^  after  a  slight  reaiatance^ 
January. — Liberty* 

Augusta.    Taken  by  the  British,  January^— jRsdbNOfuL 

Briar's  Creek.    A  detachment  of  the  American  anny  aurpriacJt 
and  defeated  by  the  British. 

Savannah.     Besieged  by  the  Americans  and  French,  who  aie 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  storm  it,  October  9.«-CAalAiim. 
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OHIO. 


Situation^  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

Ohio  is  situated  between  38^  28'  and  42^  N.  lat^  and  3®  31', 
and  7^  48'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north,  by  Michigan  and  Lak6 
Erie;  east  by  Pennsylvania;  south-east  by  Virginia;  south  by 
Kentucky,  and  west  by  Indiana.  It  is  about  210  miles  long,  from 
east  to  west,  by  185  broad,  from  north  to  south,  and  its  area  i^ 
about  39,000  square  miles,  or  24,960,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

The  interior  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  country  bordering  on 
Lake  Erie,  are  generally  level,  and,  in  some  places,  marshy.  About 
one-third,  or  one  quarter  of  the  state,  comprehending  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  part,  bordering  on  Ohio  River,  is  generally  hilly 
and  broken,  but  not  mountainous.  Immediately  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  and  of  several  of  its  tributaries,  are  numerous  tracts  of 
intervale  land  of  most  exuberant  fertility.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Scioto,  and  of  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  Rivers,  are  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  bodies  of  rich  and  level  land  of  any  part  of  the 
state.  In  many  places  are  extensive  prairies,  particularly  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto,  and  between  the  Scioto 
and  the  sources  of  the  two  Miami  Rivers.  Some  of  these  prairies 
are  low  and  marshy,  and  yield  spontaneously  a  large  quantity  of 
coarse  grass,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  height ;  others  are  elevated, 
and  are  frequently  called  barrens,  not,  however,  on  account  of 
their  sterility,  for  they  are  often  fertile.  The  height  of  land,  which 
divides  the  waters  of  Ohio  River  from  those  of  Lake  Erie,  is  the 
most  marshy  of  any  in  the  state,  while  the  driest  land  l^s  along 
the  margins  of  the  rivers.  Wheat  is  the  principal  production. 
From  70  to  100  bushels  of  maize  are  said  to  be  frequently  pro- 
duced on  an  acre.  Other  kinds  of  grain,  and  vanous  sorts  of 
fhiits  are  also  cultivated. 

Minerals. 

Coal  abounds  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  near  the  Ohio. 
Salt  springs  have  been  discovered,  and  salt  works  erected  on  the 
Muskmgum,  a  few  miles  below  Zanesville,  and  in  various  other 

places. 

Rivers. 

Ohio  River  runs  along  the  whole  southern  border,  a  distance  of 
420  miles,  separating  the  state  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky.    The 
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principal  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  beginning  in  the  east, 
are  the  Muskingum,  the  Hockhocking,  the  Scioto,  the  lattle 
Miami,  and  the  Great  Miami.  The  principal  rivers  vhich  fall 
into  Lake  Erie,  beginning  in  the  west,  are  the  Miami  of  the 
Lakes,  or  Maumee,  the  Sandusky,  and  the  Cayahoga. 

Climate. 

Ohio  behig  situated  nearly  on  a  parallel  with  Pennsylvania  aod 
Maryland,  the  climate  is  assimilated  pretty  much  to  that  of  these 
states;  but,  having  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  and  the  south-west 
wind  being  most  prevalent,  it  is  a  little  more  mild  and  more  moist. 
In  1813;  the  mean  heat,  at  sundry  places,  was  as  follows :  Wooster, 
43^  45',  Zanesville,  55"^  1\  Marietta,  55"^  60',  Chillicothe,  58^  82", 
Cincinnati,  5&^  89'.  At  Marietta,  die  mean  heat  in  August  was 
80^;  and  in  December  35^.  The  range  of  the  thermometer,  durmg 
the  year,  was  81^,  the  lowest  being  12°,  and  the  highest  y3°. 


Adams 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Champaign 

Clark 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 

Cayahoga 

Darke 

Delaware 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Gallia 

Geuga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hcurison 

Highland 

Hocking 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 


Civil  Divisions  and  Population, 

Pop,in\H20,  CUefT)Mms, 

10,406  West  Union. 

7,3S2  Jefferson. 


Pop*  in  1810. 

9,434 


2,791 
11,097 

11,150 
6,303 

9,965 

2,674 

10,878 

1,450 

2,000 
11,361 
1,854 
3,486 
4,181 

5,870 

3,051 

15,258 

5,766 


17,260 


6,338 

20,329 

13,356 

21,746 

8,479 

9,533 

15,820 

8,085 

22,033 

7,086 

6,328 

3,717 

7,639 

16,633 

6,316 

10,292 

7,098 

7,791 

10,529 

9,292 

31,764 

14,345 

12,308 

2,130 

6,675 

3,746 

18,531 


Athens. 

St.  ClairsYiUe. 

Ripley. 

Hamilton. 

Urbanna. 

Springfield. 

Williamsburg. 

Wilmington. 

New  Lisbon. 

Coshocton. 

Cleyeland. 

Greenville. 

Delaware. 

Lancaster. 

Washington. 

Columbus. 

Galliopolis. 

Chardon. 

Xenia. 

Cambridge. 
Cincinnati. 
Cadii. 

Hillsborongli. 
Logan. 
Huron. 
Jackson. 

Steubenyille. 


Carried  forward  135,829         325,727 
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CQUntUs. 

Pojr.  in  1810. 

Pop.  In  1890. 

Chie/TcwHt. ' 

Broiivht  forward 

135,829 

325,727 

luiox 

2,149 

8,326 

Mount  Vernon. 

Lawrence 

3,499 

Burlington. 

Licking 

3,852 

11,861 

Newark, 

Logan 

3,181 

Madison 

1,003 

4,799 

New  London. 

Medina 

3,082 

Mecca. 

Meigs 

4,480 

Salisbwy. 

Miami 

S,941 

8,851 

Troy. 

Monroe 

4,645 

Woodsfield. 

Montgomery 

7,722 

15,999 

Dayton. 

Morgan 

5,297 

Muskingum 

10,036 

17,824 

Zanesville. 

Perry 

8,429 

Somerset. 

Pickaway 

7,124 

13,149 

Circleville. 

Pike 

4,253 

Piketon. 

Portage 

2,995 

10,095 

Ravenna. 

Preble 

3,304 

10,237 

Eaton. 

Richland 

9,169 

Mansfield. 

Ross 

15,514 

20,6 1 9 

Chillicothe. 

Sandusky 

852 

ChroghansviUe. 

Scioto 

3,399 

5,750 

Portsmouth. 

Shelby 

2,106 

Starke 

2,734 

1 2,406 

Canton. 

TrumbuU 

8,671 

15,546 

Warren. 

Tuscarawas 

3,045 

8,328 

New  Philadelphia. 

Union 

1,996 

Warren 

9,925 

17,837 

Lebanon. 

Washington 

5,991 

10,425 

Marietta. 

Wayne 

11,933 

Wooster. 

Wood 

733 

Perrysburg. 

Total 

227,834 

581,434 

The  population  of  Ohio  is  made  up  of  emigrants,  principally 
from  the  eastern  states,  and  many  from  Europe.  The  mass  of 
the  emigrants  have  been  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  they  are,  in 
general,  industrious,  temperate,  and  frugal,  possessing  muc^  in- 
telligence and  enterprise.  The  population  has  increased  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  In  1790,  it  was  but  3000 ;  in  1800,  42,155; 
in  1810,  230,760;  and  in  18^,  581,434.  The  increase  will 
probably  continue  to  be  rapid  for  some  time  to  come.  The  re- 
cent extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  north-western  quarter  of 
the  state,  called  the  Indian  reservation,  will  have  an  immediieite 
and  beneficial  effect  on  the  progress  of  population  in  that  quarter. 

Chief  Towns. 

Cincinuati,  the  largest  town,  is  near  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  state,  on  Ohio  Hiver,  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami.    Numerous  and  extensive  manufacturing  establi9biD€ntf 
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haire  been  erected  here,  and  die  commerce  and  popalmtion  hate 
increased  with  a  rapidity  aimoat  without  a  parallel.  In  1805,  Ae 
population  was  500;  in  1810,2540;  in  18£q,9733.  Cfaillicodie 
u  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  45  miles,  in  a  diiect  line,  from 
its  mouth.  It  has  many  valuable  mills  and  manufactories,  and  is  the 
second  town  in  the  state  in  size.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  goveni- 
ment,  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a  pleasant  rising  ground,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Scioto^just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Whetstone, 
45  miles  north  of  Chillicothe.  Marietta,  the  oldest  town  in  the 
state,  is  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  Its  aitoa- 
tion  is  unfortunate,  parts  of  the  town  being  liable  to  annual  inun- 
dation ;  an  inconvenience  which  has  much  retarded  its  growth. 
2^esville  is  on  the  Muskingum,  60  miles  north  of  Maiietta. 
Steubenville  is  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  Pennsylvania  boandaiy. 
Athens  is  on  the  Hockhocking,  about  50  miles  east  of  Chillicothe. 
Cleveland  is  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayahoga, 

Roads,  and  Cafiab. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  die  Ohio 
River,  by  means  of  a  canal  between  the  Cayahoga,  which  ftDs 
into  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Tuscarawa,  one  of  the  upper  atreams  of 
the  Muskingum.  Between  these  rivers  there  is  now  only  a  abort 
portage,  and  in  the  law  of  Congress,  appropriating  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  improvement  of  mland  navigation,  100,000 
acres  were  assigned  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  carryiiq^into 
effect  this  project.  Of  all  the  canals,  proposed  for  connecting 
the  ^vaters  of  the  lakes  with  those  of  the  Mississippi,  this  wiB 
probably  be  first  opened,  and  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
country  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  supposed  that  Lake  Erie 
may  be  connected  with  the  Ohio,  by  canals  uniting  the  branches 
of  the  Maumee,  with  a  branch  of  the  Great  Miami.  Three  per 
cent  of  the  net  proceeds,  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  United  States 
lands  within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  have  been  appropriated  for  die 
purpose  of  opening  and  improving  its  roads. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce* 

The  principal  manufrictures  are  flour,  and  spirits,  and  woollea 
and  cotton  cloth,  with  family  manufactures  to  a  great  amount. 

The  principal  exports  are  flour,  pork,  and  tobacco.  Theae  aie 
carried  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleana.  Fore^ 
goods  are  received  from  the  same  place  by  the  ateam-boata,  and 
from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  across  the  Alleghany  MounlaiBS. 

Education. 

Education  is  pretty  generally  attended  to  through  thia  state. 
There  is  a  university  at  Athens,  called  the  Ohio  Univeraity,  and 
another  at  Oxford,  caDed  the  Miami  University.  One  aectioa, 
or  thirty*sixth  part  of  every  township,  has  been  granted  by  the 
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goTemment  of  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  schools.  There 
are  many  incorporated  academies  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
and  a  college  at  Cincinnati. 

Religion. 

In  1817  the  number  of  ministers  of  the  several  religious  deno- 
minations was  stated  as  follows : — Presbyterians,  48 ;  Methodists, 
54 ;  Baptists,  13 ;  New-Lights  of  the  Christian  church,  9 ;  Se- 
ceders,  6 ;  Episcopalians,  3 ;  Congregationalists,  3 ;  Meetings  of 
Friends  in  this  state  and  Indiana,  69* 

Government. 

The  constitution  of  Ohio  was  adopted  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1802,  in  pursuance  of  authority  given  by  Congress.    The 
division  of  the  powers  of  government  into  the  three  departments  of 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary,  has  been  preserved  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  constitutions  of  the  other  states.    The  legis- 
lative authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  which  consists  of 
a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.    The  members  of  the  first 
body  are  chosen  biennially,  and  vacate  their  seats  by  rotation. 
Representatives  are  elected  annually,  and  are  apportioned  by  the 
legislature  according  to  an  enumeration  of  voters,  which  must  be 
made  every  four  years,  and  at  such  rates  that  the  whole  number 
of  representatives  must  never  be  less  than  36  nor  more  than  72. 
The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  governor,  who  is  chosen 
biemiially  by  the  people,  and  holds  his  office  until  another  gover- 
nor is  elected  and  qualified.    His  powers  are  limited  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  governors.     He  can  only  appoint  to 
offices  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  during  the  recess  of  the 
le^lature,  and  has  no  veto  upon  legislative  acts.    The  judicial 
power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  in  courts  of  Common  Pleas 
for  each  county,  in  justices  of  the  peace,  and  in  such  other  courts 
as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  establish.    The  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Common  Pleas  have  chancery  powers,  in  addition 
to  those  of  Common  Law  Courts.    The  judges  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court  and  of  the  Common  Pleas  are  elected  by  a  joint  ballot  of 
lK>th  Houses  of  Assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  for  seven  years, 
if  they  so  long  behave  well.    Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by 
the  people,  for  a  term  of  three  years.     The  right  of  suffrage  is 
almost  universal.    All  white  male  inhabitants  above  tlie  age  of 
^l  years,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding 
the  election,  and  who  have  paid,  or  are  charsed  with,  a  state  or 
county  tax,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  electors.    AU  elections  must  be 
hy  ballot 


u 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  history  of  this  slate,  as  a  distinct  territorial  district,  pro- 
perly begins  with  the  first  year  of  the  present  century.  Prenons 
to  dbat  time  it  had  formed  part  of  the  great  north-western  territory, 
of  whose  annals,  as  far  as  they  are  material  to  the  present  AelUkf 
it  is  proper  to  give  a  brief  outline. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  explore  the  country  on  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio.  In  1680,  M.  de  la  Salle  traversed,  before  any  other 
European,  the  tract  between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  He 
was  followed  by  many  of  his  countrymen,  who,  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  seem  to  have  been  exclusively  die  visitors  of  thb 
region.  Their  object  was  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  and, 
unlike  their  English  neighbours,  they  manifested  litde  dispositioo 
to  appropriate  the  country  by  settlements.  Within  the  actml 
limits  of  Ohio,  no  settlement  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
French.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  contro- 
versy arose  between  the  traders  of  Canada  and  those  of  the 
English  colonies  respecting  this  country,  which  finally  involved 
both  nations  in  a  long  and  destructive  war.  The  charters  of  nuor 
of  the  British  provinces  extended  their  claims  from  the  Adantic  id 
the  Southern  Ocean.  Their  settlements  had  proceeded  reguhih 
westward,  and  it  was  not  supposed  that  any  obstacle  would  be 
met  with,  except  what  arose  from  the  Indian  title.  The  Frencb 
claims,  on  the  other  hand,  extended  from  north  to  south,  and  D^ 
cessarily  intersected  those  of  the  English ;  or,  as  respects  actssi 


gnuit 

600,000  acres  of  land,  lying  in  the  countiy  claimed  by  boA 
nations.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  obtain  the  adisn- 
tages  expected  from  the  grant,  by  erecting  trading-houses,  andcn- 
gaging  persons  to  make  surveys,  when  intelligence  of  this  intrusioB 
reached  the  governor  of  Canada.  France  and  England  being  tfaes 
at  peace,  he  remonstrated  forcibly  with  the  governors  of  Ncv 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Finding  expostulation  and  threats  equaDj 
vain,  the  French  seized  some  British  subjects,  who  were  fouiKi 
trading  among  the  Twi«;htwees,  a  nation  of  Indians  near  the  Ohk). 
and  sent  them  to  Presqu'i8le,on  Lake  Erie,  where  a  strong  fortm 
erected.  This,  and  other  acts  of  violence,  determined  the  p* 
vemor  of  Virginia  to  send  an  officer  to  the  French  posts.  Tv 
illustrious  Washington,  then  a  major  of  militia,  was  comnis' 
sioned  for  the  purpose,  and,  after  great  difficulties,  succeeded  0 
reaching  a  French  commandant  at  a  fort  on  the  river  Le  Bceuf,t( 
whom  he  delivered  a  letter,  requiring  him  to  witlidraw  from  tk 
British  dominions  on  the  Ohio.    The  answer  was  of  such  a  uatnr'- 
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that,  on  the  return  of  Washington,  the  Virginia  assembly  caused  a 
regiment  to  be  raised,  in  which  he  received  the  second  command. 
In  April,  1754,  the  chief  command  having  devolved  upon  him  by 
the  death  of  the  colonel,  he  advanced  Mrith  two  companies  into 
the  disputed  country,  and  defeated  a  party  of  the  enemy ;  but,  on 
his  route  to  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongaheh, 
was  attacked  by  a  much  superior  force,  and  compelled  to  sfh#- 
render  on  honourable  terms.  Spon  after  this  event,  open  war  was 
declared,  and  the  British  government  sent  out  General  Braddock, 
with  a  powerful  force.  The  object  of  the  campaign  of  1755  wHs 
the  capture  of  fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the  secure  possession  of  the 
country  on  die  Ohio.  The  schemes  of  the  British  government 
were  blasted  by  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  die 
French  remained  unmolested  on  the  Ohio  until  the  surrender  of 
Canada*  By  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  British  succeeded  to  all  tbe 
French  possessions  in  the  countries  lying  between  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Mississippi. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  now  thrown  open  to  the 
American  trade;  but,  from  whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen, 
•the  British  government  was  not  disposed  to  encourage  settlements. 
The  Indians  were  still  numerous  and  powerful,  and,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  of  independence,  were  incited  by  the  British 
against  the  frontier  settlers.  During  the  continuance  of  this  con- 
flicty  no  attempts  were  made  at  settlement  in  this  tract  of  coun- 
try. The  treaty  of  peace,  although  it  transferred  to  the  United 
States  the  sovereignty  possessed  by  the  British  over  the  north- 
western territory,  yet  left  it  subject  to  Indian  depredations ;  and 
it  was  not  until  1787,  that  any  settlement  was  begun  within  the 
limits  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Previously  to  that  year,  the  right  of 
aoil,  subject  to  the  Indian  title,  was  claimed  by  several  of  the 
states  as  having  passed  to  them  by  their  charters.  Soon  after. the 
peace  of  1783,  jealousies  arose  in  consequence  of  the  vast  extent 
of  these  possessions ;  to  allay  which,  those  states  liberally  ceded 
them  to  the  common  fund.  Virginia,  however,  reserved  a  por- 
tion of  land  near  the  Rupids  of  the  Ohio,  for  her  state  troops ; 
mad  Connecticut  retained  a  tract  near  Lake  Erie,  which  has  since 
been  knovm  by  the  name  of  the  ''  Connecticut  Reserve.'*  In 
1300,  she  relinquished  her  jjurisdiction  over  this  tract,  reaervine, 
however,  her  claim  to  the  soil*  It  remanied  for  the  United  States 
to  purchase  from  the  Indians  the  soil  and  right  of  possessioil, 
which,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  this  people,  was  not  com^ 
pletely  effected  for  many  years,  nor  until  after  much  blood  had 
been  shed  on  both  sides.  A  part  of  this  land  had,  previously 
to  the  opening  of  the  land  ofiice,  been  sold  to  companies  in  large 
bodies ;  but,  since  that  period,  the  sales  have  been  made  in  small 
tracts. 

In  1787,  CongFCss  began  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  north-western  territory.    A  provincial  government  was  instt- 
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tutedy  consisting  of  a  governor,  secretary,  and  three  judges^wbot 
in  addition  to  their  executive  and  judicud  functions^  bad  also  i 
partial  legishtive  power.  The  officers  appointed  under  these 
provisions,  administered  the  government  of  the  whole  temtoij 
till  1799.  During  a  great  part  of  this  period,  an  harassing  war- 
fare was  maintained  with  the  Indians,  who  received  encourage- 
ment, if  not  assistance,  from  the  British  authorities  of  Canada. 
In  1791 9  General  St.  Clairy  who  had  been  sent  with  au  expeditioo 
to  destroy  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Miamies,  and  Co  expel  die 
savages  from  die  country,  was  surprised  and  totally  routed.  The 
consequences  of  this  disaster  were  severely  felt,  and  operated  as  a 
serious  check  upon  the  progress  of  settlements.  In  the  jear  1794» 
however,  a  decided  victory  was  obtained  by  General  Wayne,  over  a 
large  force  of  the  savages;  and,  in  the  succeedingyear,  a  period  was 
put  to  hostilities  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  From  this  time  the 
population  of  Ohio  increased  with  rapidity.  In  1799,  the  north- 
western territory,  having  a  sufficient  population,  was  admitted  to 
the  second  grade  of  territorial  government,  which  entitled  it  to  a 
legislative  body,  composed  of  representatives  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  of  a  council  appointed  by  Congress,  from  nomiaa- 
tions  made  by  the  house  of  representatives.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  country  composing  the  state  of  Ohio  was  detached  from  the 
north-western  territory,  and  formed  into  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  li 
April,  1802,  on  the  petition  of  the  people,  Congress  passed  abw 
enabling  them  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  goverameaL 
Under  this  authority,  the  present  constitution  was  established, 
and  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Congress  baring  been  complied 
with,  Ohio  became  a  sovereign  state,  and  a  memlMsr  of  the  unioa, 
in  1803. 

Thus  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  self-government*  and  en- 
joying the  advantages  of  a  population  unmixed  with  slaves^  the 
growth  of  Ohio  has  been  prodigious.     In  rapidity  of  increase  the 
has  surpassed  the  other   members  of   the  family  of  the  west 
The  proof  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  of  her  population, 
at  different  periods,  as  made  by  direction  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.     From  the  official  returns,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  which,  in  1790,  did  not  exceed  3000^ 
had,  in  the  interval  between  that  year  and  1820,  increased  to 
Ml|434,  an  augmentation  unparalleled  in  histoiy.    The  people  of 
Ohio  had  nevertheless  suffered  greatly  durrog  the  last  war  with  £iv- 
land)  and  man^  valuable  citizens  perished  in  that  conflict.    No  state 
in  the  union  displayed  more  patriotism  and  vaIour,or  maintained  Ae 
common  cause  of  the  republic  with  more  zeal  and  constancy,  diaa 
this  young  commonwealth.     Her  quotas  of  troops  were  princi- 
pally volunteers,  and  her  proportion  of  the  direct  tax  was  paid  by 
the  legislature,  in  advance,  into  the  national  treasury.      Since  the 
peace  of  1815,  Ohio  has  suffered,  with  the  rest  of  the  westen 
states^  from  the  effects  of  an  over  issue  of  paper  money,  and  i 
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diminished  demand  for  her  productions ;  but  the  solid  strength  of 
the  community  is  uninjured.  With  a  climate  favourable  to 
human  life,  a  fertile  soil,  free  and  firm  institutions,  and  protected 
from  external  danger  by  an  union  vrith  a  powerful  confederacy, 
every  thing  seems  to  promise  a  continuance  of  prosperity. 

GOVERNORS,  &e. 

1803  Edward  Tiffin.  I  1814  Othniel  Looker,  ( Sneaker ofthe 

1807  Thomas  Kirker,  (Speaker  ofthe  |  Senate,)  actin(|r  Governor. 


Senate,)  acting  Governor. 
1808  Samuel  Hunting. 
1810  Return  Jonathan  Meigs. 


1814  Thomas  Worthingtoo. 
1818  Ethan  Allen  Brown. 
IS22  Allen  Trimble,  (Speaker  of  the 
Senate,)  acting  Governor. 


Places  remarkable  for  Battles  and  Sieges. 

1791>  Miami  Villages.  General  St.  Clair  surprised  and  de« 
feated  by  the  Indians — Nov.  3. 

1794,  Miamis.  General  Wayne  gains  a  decided  victory  over 
the  Indians — Aug.  20. 

181£,  Miami  Kapids.  General  Tupper  defeats  a  body  of 
Indians— Nor.  14. 

1813,  Fort  Meigs.  Besieged  by  the  British  and  Indians  witk 
out  success— Afoy  I  • 

1813,  Fort  Meigs.  The  British  and  Indians  attacked  by  a 
body  of  Kentuckians  without  success — May. 

1813,  Fort  Meigs.  Again  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  allies 
July  20. 

1813,  Fort  Sandusky.  Besieged  by  the  British  and  Indians, 
who  are  gallantly  repulsed— Aug.  1. 


KENTUCKY. 


Situation,  Boundaries  and  Exteni. 

Kentucky  is  situated  between  36^  30^  and  39^  lO^  N.  lat.  and 
4^  50^  and  12^  W.  long  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  north 
by  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio ;  east  by  Virginia ;  south  by  Ten* 
nessee;  and  west  by  Missouri.  Its  mean  length  is  289  miletj 
and  mean  breadth  135,  the  area  being  39,000  square  milesj,  or 
^4,960,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country j  Soil,  and  Productions. 

The  only  mountains  are  the  Cumberland  range,  which  separates 
the  state  from  Virginia  on  the  south-east.    The  eastern  countiea 
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are  mountainous.  A  tract  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  5 
to  ^  miles  wide,  and  extending  through  the  whole  lengdi  of  the 
state,  is  hilly  and  broken,  but  has  a  good  soil :  the  part  of  dui 
trmct  lying  immediately  upon  the  Ohio,  for  about  one  mile  in  widdi 
on  an  average,  consists  of  bottom  lands,  and  is  subject  to  perio- 
dical inundation.  Between  this  tract,  the  eastern  counUes,  and 
Green  River,  lies  the  garden  of  the  state.  It  is  about  150  miles 
long,  and  from  ^0  to  100  miles  wide,  and  comprises  the  counties 
of  mason,  Fleming,  Montgomery,  Clarke,  Bourbon,  Fayette, 
Scott,  Harrison,  Franklin,  Woodford,  Mercer,  Jessamiue,  Madi- 
son, Garrard,  Lopan,  Casey,  Lincoln,  Washington,  and  Green. 
The  surface  of  this  district  is  agreeably  undulating,  and  the  soil 
black  and  friable,  producing  black  walnut,  black  cherry,  hooey 
locust,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar-tree,  mulberry,  elm,  ash,  cotton- 
wood,  and  white-thorn.  The  country  between  Green  and  Com- 
beriand  Rivers  is  called  *^  the  barrens."  In  1800,  the  legidatore 
of  Kentucky  bestowed  this  tract  gratuitously  on  actual  settkn, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  of  little  value ;  but  it  proves  to 
be  excellent  land  for  grain ;  and  hogs  and  cattle  are  raised  is 
abundance. 

The  whole  state,  below  the  mountains,  rests  on  an  immense 
bed  of  limestone,  usually  about  eight  feet  below  the  surface. 
There  are  everywhere  apertures  in  this  limestone,  through  which, 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  sink  into  the  earth.  The  large  rivers  of 
Kentucky,  for  this  reason,  are  more  diminished  during  the  dry 
season  than  those  of  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  smsil 
streams  entirely  disappear.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  natnnl 
curiosities.  They  have  generally  worn  very  deep  channels  m  the 
calcareous  rocks  over  which  they  flow.  The  precipices  fonned 
by  Kentucky  River  are  in  many  places  awfully  sublime,  presenting 
perpendicular  banks  of  300  feet  of  solid  limestone.  In  the  sonth- 
west  part  of  the  state,  between  Green  River  and  the  Cumberland, 
there  arc  several  wonderful  caves;  one,  called  the  Mammoth 
cave  is  said  to  be  eight  or  nine  miles  long. 

l^he  principal  productions  of  Kentucky  are  hemp,  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  Indian  corn.  Salt  springs  arc  numerous,  and  supplj 
not  only  this  state,  but  a  great  part  of  Ohio  and  Tennessee  with 
that  mineral. 

Riven. 

Kentucky  is  almost  insulated  by  navigable  rivers.  The  B^ 
Sandy,  which  rises  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  near  the  source 
of  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  forms  the  eastern  boundait 
of  the  state  during  its  whole  course  of  nearly  200  miles. 

The  Ohio  forms  the  northern  boundary  for  more  than  600  miles. 

Tlic  Mississippi  is  the  western  boundary. 

,(j!umbcrland  River  rises  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  sod 
j^fA  into  the  state  of  Tennessee,  where  it  makes  a  circular  bcs^i, 
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and,  returning  to  Kentucky,  falls  into  the  Ohio,  60  miles  from 
its  mouth.  U.  is  000  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  boats  of  15 
tona,  500  miles. 

Tlie  Tennessee  falls  into  the  Ohio  12  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Cumberland.  The  principal  rivers  which  lie  wholly  within 
the  state,  are  Green,  Kentucky,  and  Licking,  all  of  which  fall  into  ' 
the  Qhio,  and  are  navigable  by  boats,  for  a  considerable  distance 
during  the  winter  floods ;  but  in  the  summer  and  autumn  are 
much  reduced  in  size. 

Climate. 

Situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  iMm 
land  of  the  western  country,  with  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  high  lands  of  Tennessee  on  the  south,  Kentucky 
enjoys  a  climate  not  excelled  by  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  Lexington,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  the  heat  of  summer 
seldom  exceeds  80^,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  seldom  below  25^. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  58^.  The  whole  of 
the  state  being,  as  above  remarked,  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  there 
are  no  swamps  or  stagnant  waters,  except  in  some  local  situ- 
ations, and  the  air  is  generally  remarkably  sweet  and  pure. 

Chief  Towns. 

.  Ifn^nkfort,  the  seat  of  government,  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the 
^a4ti#Mle  of  Kentucky  River,  60  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Ohio.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  semicircular  alluvial  plain^ 
A-om  160  to  200  feet  lower  than  the  table  land  in  its  rear.  Tlie 
river  is  here  about  80  yards  wide,  and,  after  heavy  rains,  fre- 
quently rises  60  feet.  Steam-boats  of  300  tons  come  up  the  river . 
as^  far  as  this  place,  when  the  water  is  high,  and  most  of  the 
foreign  goods  consumed  in  Kentucky  are  landed  here  or  at  Louis- 
ville.    Population  in  1820^  1679. 

Lexiogiou,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  town  in  the  state,  is 
delightfully  situated  25  miles  east-south-east  of  Frankfort,  in  a 
beautiful  valley  on  Town  Fork,  a  small  stream  which  falls  into 
the  south  branch  of  Elkhom  River.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
contains  numerous  aud  extensive  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  growth  of  this  town  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  In  1797ff 
it  contained  only  about  50  houses,  and  the  best  farmers  lived  in 
log  cabins.  It  is  now  a  large  and  beautiful  town,  covered  wi^th 
stately  and  elegant  buildings.  The  surrounding  country  is  mUich 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  is  adorned  with  mo^ 
than  50  country  seats.     Population  in  1820,  5279* 

Loui^Lville,  on  the  Ohio,  immediately  above  the  rapids,  50  miles 
"W^sVoF  Frankfert,  is  the  second  town  in  the  state  in  Wealth  and 
consequence.     The  great  command  of  water  power  afforded  by- 
the  rapids  of  the  river,  and  the  other  advantages  of  its  situation. 
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hate  gif  en  birth  to  seTeral  eitessif e  mannfacturing  estabiiahineDlj. 
A  Teiy  active  commerce  is  carried  on  between  this  place  and 
Natchez,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Lows.  There  were,  in  1S£1» 
upwards  of  25  steam-boats,  measuring  tosether  6O6O  tons,  em- 
plojed  in  this  trade.  The  population  of  the  town  in  18£0,  wai 
40U. 

The  other  principal  towns  are,  Maysrille,  on  the  Oluo,  65 
miles  north-east  of  Lexington,  the  chief  port  for  the  north-east 
part  of  the  state ;  containing  in  1820,  1 1^  inhabitants ;  Russel- 
▼ille,  situated  in  a  ver^  fertile  countij,  200  miles  south-west  of 
Lexington,  and  containing  m  1820, 1712  inhaUtants ;  Hendersoa, 
on  the  Ohio,  75  miles  below  LouisvUle,  a  place  of  some  trade, 
and  containing  in  1820,  532  inhabitants;  and  Newport,  on  the 
Ohio,  immediately  above  the  mouth  of  Licking  River,  andopp^ 
site  Cincmnati :  it  contains  a  United  States'  arsenal,  mud  had,  ii 
'820,611  inhabiUnts. 

Manufachares. 

The  prmcipal  manufactures  are  cloth,  spirits,  cordage,  aall^  mi 
maple  sugar. 

Commerce. 

Hemp,  tobacco,  and  wheat,  are  the  principal  exports.  Then 
are  earned  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orieani|  mi 
foreign  goods  received  firom  the  same  place  in  return.  Louitvilh^ 
on  the  Ohio,  is  the  centre  of  this  trade. 

Education* 

The*  principal  literary  institution  is  Transylvania  Univeraty,  st 
Lexmgton.  ft  was  originally  incorporated,  before  the  aeparmtioii 
of  Kentucky  from  Virginia.  In  1818,  it  was  re-organized  under  1 
board  of  1 3  trustees,  who  are  chosen  biennially  by  the  legislatue. 
In  1820,  its  officers  were,  a  president,  seven  professors,  includiB| 
four  medical  professors,  five  tutors,  and  a  prmcipal  of  the  prepa- 
ratory department;  the  library  contained,  at  the  same  period 
about  3000  volumes,  and  a  considerable  sum  has  been  reoendj 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  chemical  and  philosophical  app^ 
ratus.  The  number  of  students,  including  medical  students,  and 
those  in  the  preparatory  department,  was  235. 

Very  little  has  been  done  as  yet  for  public  schools  in  this  stale* 
Respectable  private  schools  are  fast  increasing. 

ReKgion 

'  The  principal  religious  denominations  are  Baptists^  Presbj- 
terians,  and  Methodists. 
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Civil  Divisions  atid  Population. 


C&mUUt.  WhUt*. 

Adair,  7,249 

Allen,  4,594 

Barren,  7,875 

Bath,  6,685 

Boone,  5,227 

Bourbon,  12,369 

Bracken,  4,560 
Breckenridge,        6,217 

BuUet,  4,578 

Batler,  2,0 1 1 

Caldwell,  7,667* 

Campbell,  6,115 

Casey,  3,876 

Christian,  6,943 

Clark,  7,945 

Claj,  4,018 

Cumberland,  6,712 

Daviess,  3,017 

Estill,  3,218 

Fayette,  10,205 

Lezington,(town)  3,523 

Fleming,  11,011 

Floyd,  7,867 

Franklin,  6,377 

Frankfort  (town,)    884 


Gallatin, 

Grarraid, 

Grant, 

Grayson, 

Greene, 

Grreenup, 


Harlan, 

Eburrison, 

Hart, 

Hcn^rson, 

Henry, 

Hopkins, 

Jefferson, 


5,817 
7,901 
1,666 
3,836 
8,688 
3,730 
9,009 
1,851 

10,051 
3,572 
3,419 
8,808 
4,334 

10,779 


Town  of  Lonisrille  8,883 
Jessamine,  6,395 

Knox,  3,305 

Lewis,  3,505 

Lioooln,  6,868 

Liringstone,  4,770 

Logan,  8,566 

To,  of  Russehille  1,024^ 


/Vm  Blacks. 

7 
10 

7 

52 

19 

130 

44 

1 

8 

0 
11 
10 
17 
25 
41 
90 
14 

7 

8 

133 

115 

31 

143 

61 

78 

16 

32 

2 
35 
19 
15 
83 

8 
90 
16 
30 

4 

6 

122 

93 

100 

19 

4 

58 

34 

l26 

9 


Slmvet, 
1509 

72a 
2446 
1224 
1296 
5165  * 

676 
12G7 
1245. 

472* 
1444 

897 

456 
3491 
5463 

285 
1332 

852 

281 
7633 
1641 
1144 

197 
2907 

643 
1242 
2918 

137 

184 
3241 

566 
1466 

108 
8137 

596 
2265 
2004 

982 
5855 
1031 
2808 

337 

464 
3058 
1020 
4019 

679 


AU  •tktrt. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
O 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
O 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
74 
0 
0 
O 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

o 


r 

TUmU 
8,765 
5,327 

10,328 
7,960 
6,548 

17,664 
5,280 
7,485 
5,881 
3,088 
9,028 
7,028 
4,349 

10,459 

11,449 
4,398 
8,058 
3,876 
3,507 

17,971 
5,279 

12,186 
8,207 
9,345 
1,679 
7,075 

10,851 
1,805 
4,055 

11,943 
4,311 

10,498 
1,961 

12,878 
4,184 
5,714 

10,816 
5,328 

16,756 
4,018 
9,897 
8,661 
8,978 
9,978 
5,884 

12,711 
1,718 


Carried  forward  272/)  12    1917  81,695         82 


353,805 
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his  own  and  five  other  families,  and  40  men.  Notwithstanding 
the  hostility  of  the  savages,  by  which  several  of  the  settlers  were 
destroyed,  they  proceeded  in  their  enterprise ;  mnd,  after  various 
impediments,  reached  the  Kentucky  River  in  March  1775»  wheit 
they  immediately  formed  a  settlement ;  this  intrepid  adventurer 
congratulating  himself  that  his  wife  and  daughter  were  the  first 
white  women  who  had  stood  on  the  banks  of  this  streanu 

In  the  mean  time,  the  country  becoming  more  generally  knowa, 
attracted  the  attention  of  others.    A  grant  had  been  made  by 
the  Indians  in  1768,  to  some  British  commissioners,   of  a  large 
tract  comprehending  this  territory ;  but  the  savages  seem  not  to 
have  paid  much  attention  to  their  engagements.  After  their  defeat 
by  Colonel  Lewis  at  the  Great  Kenhaway,  they  were  reduced  to 
submission  for  the  time,  and  emi^radon  to  Kentucky  began  to  be 
more  rapid.    The  assembly  of  Virginia,  within  whose  limits  this 
region  lay,  encouraged  its  population  by  oflfering  400  acres  of 
land  to  every  person  who  engaged  to  build  a  cabin,  clear  a  piece 
of  land,  and  produce  a  crop  of  Indian  com.    These  favourable 
terms  attracted  a  number  of  settlers.     Another  claim  to  the  right 
of  selling  the  land  was  asserted.    Richard  Henderson,  of  North 
Carolina,  a  man  of  considerable  enterprise  and  abilities^  had 
obtained  from  the  Cherokee  Indians  a  grant  of  the  same  tract  of 
country ;  and  though  the  bargain  was  void  by  the  laws  wluck 
forbade  any  purchase  of  the  Indians  by  individuals,  he  proceeded 
in  the  design  of  establishing  a  colony.     He  actually  took  formal 
possession  of  the  country,  and  granted  lands.    Virginia  was  al 
this  time  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  contest  with  Great  Britaai^ 
and  paid  little  attention  to  the  claims  of  Henderson.    Afkerwards^ 
in  the  year  1781,  the  subject  was  investigated,  and,  though  he  had 
no  legal  claim,  the  government  agreed,  for  the  purpose  of  avoidisg 
an  unpleasant  contest,  and  as  an  indemnification  for  his  expense  and 
trouble,  to  grant  him  a  tract  of  country  12  miles  square^  Ijuig  on 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio  and  Green  Rivers. 

Though  a  considerable  number  of  persons  had  emigrated  to 
Kentucky  from  other  parts  of  the  union,  1778,  17799  and  1780^ 
yet  so  distressed  was  the  settlement  in  1780,  after  an  unusadly 
severe  and  rigorous  winter,  that  the  settlers  came  to  the  deter^ 
mination  of  abandoning  the  country  for  ever.  They  were  fortu- 
nately diverted  from  this  step  by  a  seasonable  reniforcement  of 
emigrants.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war,  the  incursions  of 
the  savages,  incited  to  assume  the  tomahawk  by  the  British 
government,  made  this  young  settlement  a  scene  of  distress  snd 
suffering  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed.  In  1778,  General  Clarke^ 
after  various  engagements,  overcame  the  savages,  and  laid  waste 
their  villages.  From  this  time  the  inhabitants  began  to  feel  mors 
secure,  and  the  settlements  extended.  In  1777,  the  legislators 
of  Virginia  erected  this  territory  into  a  county.  In  1789,  the 
inconvenience  of  repairing  nearly  600  miles  for  the  transaction  of 
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legal  business  being  severely  felt,  a  supreme  court,  ^f ith  an  attor« 
ney-generaly  was  established  within  the  district.  In  the  years 
1733,  1784,  and  1785,  the  district  was  laid  out  into  counties,  and 
great  part  of  the  country  surveyed  and  patented.  In  1785,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  having  become  considerable,  and  the  incon« 
irenience  attending  the  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  government 
being  sensibly  felt,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Deputies  from  each  county  accordingly  assefnbled 
in  convention  at  Danville,  when  it  was  determined  to  petition 
Virginia  for  this  purpose.  An  act  had  already  passed  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state,  authorizing  any  district  of  country  over  the  moun- 
tains to  separate  whenever  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  should 
wish  it.  Notwithstanding  the  consent  of  Virginia  had  thus  been 
given  by  anticipation  to  the  independence  of  Kentucky,  this 
measure  was  not  effected  for  several  years.  The  change  of  the 
federal  government  was  one  of  the  causes  which  produced  this 
delay.  Kentucky  did  not  become  a  separate  state  until  Decem- 
ber 1790,  and  was  not  admitted  into  the  union  until  the  first  of 
June  1792. 

We  are  now  to  regard  Kentucky  as  one  of  the  great  family  of 
states.  So  rapid  was  her  growth^  that  she  soon  obtamed  a  respect- 
able rank  and  influence,  and  naturally  took  the  lead  among  the  west- 
em  states.  Her  political  weight  has  uniformly  been  thrown  into 
tbe  scale  of  the  republican  party.  The  measures  of  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  were  no  where  opposed  with  more  warmth  than  in 
Kentucky,  where  those  of  his  successor  received  a  cordial  support. 
The  war  declared  in  1812  against  England,  was  hailed  with 
acclamations,  and  supported  with  zeal  by  her  patriotic  inhabi- 
tants. When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  General 
Hull  reached  Kentucky,  it  excited  no  feeling  of  despondency. 
The  whole  quota  of  the  state,  consisting  of  upwards  of  5000  men, 
was  composed  of  volunteers,  and  was  called  into  actual  service. 
In  addition  to  these,  a  force  of  mounted  volunteers  was  raised, 
and  at  one  time  upwards  of  7000  Kentuckians  are  said  to  have 
been  in  the  field.  So  universal  was  the  desire  to  share  in  the 
dangers  and  glories  of  the  war,  that  the  executive  authority  was 
obliged  to  interpose  to  limit  the  numbers.  During  this  period 
the  chair  of  the  state  government  was  filled  by  Isaac  Shelby,  a 
hero  of  the  revolutionary  war,  who,  at  an  advanced  age,  manifested 
the  same  enterprise  and  bravery  that  had  gained  him  an  honour- 
able disdnction  at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain.  At  the  battle 
of  Frenchtown,  and  the  barbarous  massacre  that  followed  it,  many 
of  the  best  citizens  of  Kentucky  were  destroyed ;  and  the  impetu- 
ous but  ill-regulated  courage,  of  her  militia,  at  the  unfortunate 
attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Meigs,  proved  fatal  to  a  large  bod^  of 
her  troops.  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  this  state  has  suffered 
vitb  the  rest  of  the  western  states,  from  an  excess  of  domestic 
produce,  for  which  no  adequate  market  could  be  obtained,  and 
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from  some  iDJudicioiu  attempto  to  give  circalation  and  soppoitto 
paper  currency.  Its  history  has  odierwise  been  banren  of  m- 
portant  events. 

GOVERNORS,  1m^ 

17M  Isaac  Shelby,  first  governor  of 

Kfintiicky. 
17M  James  Garrard. 
18M  Christopher  Greenup. 
1806  Chailes  Scott. 


181S  Isaac  Shelby. 
Geotge  Madison 


was  elected  and 


as  governor,  AagartlSW, 
iai  died  very  soon  after,  andgsa  Ui 
decease, 

Gabriel  SUughter,  lieutenuS- 
goremor,  acted  aa  govemorfcr Ae 
remainder  of  tiie  tena. 
1880  John  Adair. 


TENNESSEE. 


Situatiorii  Boundaries,  and  Exttni. 

Tbnbssbb  is  situated  between  35^  and  Sff'  3ff  N.  lat.  and  4' 
5(/  and  13^  8'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  nordi  by  Kentucky;  eait 
by  North  Carolina ;  south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Miasisappi; 
and  west  by  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Arkavs 
territory.  It  is  about  430  miles  long,  and  104  broad,  and  coa- 
tabs  41,300  square  miles,  or  ^,432,000  acres. 

Fau  of  the  Country  j  Soil,  and  Produeiions. 

The  Cumberland  Mountains  run  from  south-weat  to  north-east 
throush  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  divide  it  into  Eaat  Tenesiee 
and  West  Tennessee.  East  Tennessee  is  intersected  by  mountaias; 
the  valleys  between  the  ridges  are  fertile.  West  Toineasee  is  paitij 
level  and  partly  hilly,  and  contains  much  fertile  soil,  partkulaitf 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  principal  productiona  mre  cottoi, 
tobacco,  wheat,  hemp,  and  Indian  com. 

Rivers. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  western  boundary. 

The  Cumberland  is  partly  in  this  state,  but  risea  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  principal  part  of  its  course  is  in  that  state. 

Tennessee  River  is  formed  by  several  branchea  which  rise  is 
the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  unite  m  littk 
west  of  Knoxville  in  East  Tennessee.  It  runs  south-west  iato 
Alabama,  where  it  makes  a  circular  bend»  and  returning,  passes 
through  Tennessee  into  Kentucky,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio,  12 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.    Its  course  resembles 
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the  letter  V.  It  is  nav^able  to  the  Muscle  Shoab,  £150  miles^  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Here  h  spreads  out,  aud  becomes  so 
shallow,  that  it  is  difficult  for  boats  to  pass  when  the  water  is  low. 
Above  the  shoals  there  is  no  obstruction  for  250  miIeS|  till  you 
arrive  at  the  Suck  or  Whirl,  where  the  river  breaks  through  the 
Cumberland  Mountains.  The  river  is  here  compressed  to  a  width 
of  about  70  yards.  Just  as  it  enters  the  mountain,  a  large  rock 
projects  from  the  northern  shore,  which  causes  a  sudden  bend  in 
the  river;  the  water  is  thrown  with  great  violence  and  'rapidity 
against  the  southern  shore,  whence  it  rebounds  around  the  point 
of  the  rock,  and  produces  the  whirl.  Boats  ascend  and  descend 
the  whirl  without  much  danger  or  difficulty.  The  principal  branches 
of  the  Tennessee  are  the  Clinch  and  the  Holstone  both  of  which 
rise  in  Vimnia,  and  running  south-west,  unite  at  Kingston. 

French  Broad  River  falls  into  the  Holston,  four  miles  above 
Knoxville. 

The  Hiwassee  rises  in  Georgia,  and  joins  the  Tennessee  near 
Washington,  about  70  miles  above  the  buck. 

Duck  River  rises  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, and  running  north-west,  joins  the  Tennessee  57  miles  west 
of  Nashville. 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  Tennessee  is  generally  healthy.  The  season 
of  vegetation  commences  six  or  seven  weeks  sooner  than  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  continues  as  much  later.  Snow  falls  seldom, 
and  does  not  lie  long.  The  snow  is  regarded  as  deep  at  ten 
inches,  and  does  not  last  generally  more  than  eight  or  ten  days. 
Cumberland  River  has  been  frozen  but  three  or  four  times  since 
the  settlement  of  the  country. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 


Co¥tUUs, 

Whites.   FreeBUeki.   Slave*. 

AU  others.  Totmi. 

Anderson 

4,895 

24 

349 

0 

4,668 

Bedford 

12,334 

88 

3590 

0 

16,012 

Bledsoe 

3,616 

28 

361 

0 

4,005 

Blount 

10,154 

54 

1050 

0 

11,258 

Campbell 

4,093 

35 

116 

0 

4,244 

Carter 

4,484 

6 

345 

0 

4,835 

Claiborne 

5,101 

30 

377 

0 

5,503 

Cock 

4,409 

15 

468 

0 

4,892 

Davidson 

12,066 

189 

7899 

0 

20,154 

Dickson 

3,861 

24 

1305 

0 

5,190 

Franklin 

12,338 

66 

4167 

0 

16,571 

Giles 

9,272 

25 

3261 

0 

12,558 

Grranger 

6,796 

199 

656 

0 

7,651 

Grreene 

10,465 

30 
823 

829 

0 
0 

11,884 

Carried  forward, 

103,284 

24,778 

.128,870 
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of  the  statCi  included  between  Tennessee  and  Misaiisuppi 
was  recently  in  possession  of  the  Chickasaws^  but  haa  been  ceded 
by  them  to  the  United  States. 

Govemmeni. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  was  adopted 
by  a  convention  held  at  Knoxville,  on  the  6th  of  Februaiy,  1796* 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  General  Ansembly, 
which  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  Hie 
number  of  representatives  is  apportioned  amon|f  the  seven! 
counties,  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitanti  in  each; 
and  it  is  provided  by  the  constitution  that  die  whole  namber  of 
representatives  shall  never  exceed  forty.  Senators  are  apporttoaed 
among  the  districts  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  iahi- 
bitants,  and  the  number  can  never  be  less  than  one-Aird/aor 
more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  representatives.  Bolk 
senators  and  representatives  are  elected  once  in  two  yearsy  and  it 
the  same  time.  No  person  can  be  elected  to  a  seat  in  either 
body  unless  he  has  resided  three  years  in  the  state^  and  one  yeir 
in  the  county,  immediately  preceding  the  election ;  and  unless  he 
possesses,  in  his  own  right,  in  the  county  which  he  represeali^ 
not  less  than  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  executive  power 
is  exercised  by  a  governor,  who  is  elected  bienniaUy  by  the 
people,  and  is  eligible  only  six  years  in  any  term  of  eight.  He 
most  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  possess  a  freehold  estate  of 
five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  have  been  a  citizen  or  inhabitat 
of  the  state  four  years  next  before  the  election.  The  judiciaj 
power  is  vested  in  such  superior  and  inferior  courta  of  liw 
and  equity,  as  the  legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ests* 
blish.  The  judges  of  the  several  courts  are  elected  by  joint  halloc 
of  the  two  houses,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavioor. 
Every  freeman  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  county  in  which 
he  resides  for  six  months,  immediately  preceding  the  election,  ii 
entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  assembly.  No  peraon  wko 
denies  the  being  of  God,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  puaiih- 
ments,  can  hold  any  office  in  the  civil  department  of  the  atate. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Like  most  others  of  the  newly-established  states,  Tennessee 
derives  her  name  from  her  chief  river.  In  the  language  of  the 
Indians,  by  whom  this  district  was  traversed  when  first  visited  bj 
the  whites,  the  word  Ten-assee  is  said  to  have  signified  a  carved 
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spoon,  the  curvature  to  their  imagination  resembHng  that  of  tbc^ 
river  Tennessee. 

In  the  year  l664,  Charles  II.  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
and  seven  others,  then  proprietors  of  Carolina,  a  second  charter 
for  that  province,  by  which  its  boundaries  were  extended  east- 
ward as  far  as  the  north  end  of  Currituck  Inlet,  upon  a  straight 
line  westwardly  to  Wyonoke  Creek,  lying  about  S6P  3(/  N.  lat., 
aind  so  west  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the  South  Sea ;  and  south 
and  westward  as  far  as  29^  N.  lat.  inclusive ;  and  so  west  ia 
direct  lines  to  the  South  Sea.  Within  this  territory  the  country 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  was  included.  About 
the  beginnitig  of  the  next  century  Carolina  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  and  Tennessee  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  northern  province* 
Nearly  a  century  elapsed  from  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  before 
any  settlement  of  a  permanent  character  was  effected  within  the 
state.  Besides  the  dangers  arising  from  hostile  Indians,  and  the 
remoteness  of  the  situation,  population  was  checked  in  its  pro- 
gress by  a  barrier  of  lofty  mountains.  Between  the  years  1740 
and  1750,  the  eastern  parts  of  the  district  were  explored  by 
Colonel  Wood  and  other  persons,  who  had  received  large  grants 
from  the  government.^  These  persons,  however,  made  no  settle- 
ment. At  the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  in  1754,  about 
fifty  families  were  settled  on  the  Cumberland  River.  They 
were,  however,  dislodged  by  the  savages  before  the  close  of  the 
next  year.  About  the  same  time,  the  Shawnee  Indians,  who 
lived  near  the  river  Savannah,  settled  on  the  Cumberland  River* 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  upon  which  the  town  of  Nashville  now. 
stands ;  but  were  driven  away  by  the  Cherokees,  who  possessed 
the  country  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement. 

In  1765,  a  number  of  emigrants  settled  themselves  beyond  tha 
present  limits  of  North  Carolina,  and  were  the  first  of  the  colo- 
nists of  Tennessee,  In  1773,  population  had  increased  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  In  the  succeeding  year  a  war  broke  out  with 
the  northern  Indians  residing  across  the  Ohio,  and  terminated  in 
their  suing  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to  them  on  easy  terms. 
The  year  1776,  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  formidable  inva- 
sion of  the  Cherokees,  who  were  excited  by  the  British  superin- 
tendent, Henry  Stewart,  to  attack  the  infant  settlements.  This 
Eerson  had  made  proposals  to  the  Tennesseans  to  join  the 
(ritish  stailtiard,  offering  them  great  advantages  as  the  price  of 
their  adopting  this  line  of  policy.  .  The  proposals  were  reiected 
by  this  brave  and  patriotic  people  with  indignation,  and  they 
unanimously  deternnned  to  support  the  measures  of  Congress. 
The  consequence  was  the  invasion  by  the  Cherokees,  .who, 
threatened  to  depopulate  the  country  as  far  as  the  Kanhi^^a. 
Fortunately  their  savage  design  was  frustrated,  and  they  met  with 
a  total  defeat.     When  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  was 
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formed  in  1776,  this  district  sent  deputies  to  the  meeting.    Tbis 
was  the  first  appearance  of  representatives  from  Tennessee. 

In  178O9  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  the  mountainous  conntrj 
Ijine  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  distin- 
guished themselves  by  many  gallant  enterprises  against  the  British 
and  the  tones.     One  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  that  occurred 
during  the  war,  was  that  of  King*s  Mountain,  where  upwards  of 
one  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  nine  hun- 
dred mountaineers,  commanded  by  Colonels  Campbell,  Shelby, 
and  others ;  and,  after  losing  two  hundred  of  their  number,  the 
British  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.     Th^  com- 
anander.  Colonel  Ferguson,  was  among  the  lulled.     Soon  after 
this  event,  the  Cherokees  haVing  threatened  an  invasion.  Colonel 
A.  Campbell,  with  seven  hundred  mountaineers,  penetrated  into 
their  country,  and  dispersed  the  savages.   During  this  ezpeditioB 
he  introduced  a  novel  mode  of  fighting,  by  attacking  the  Indians 
with  mounted  riflemen,  an  experiment  which  proved  completely 
successful.   In  the  celebrated  battle  of  Guilford,  fought  ifi  Slarch, 
1781,  the  mountaineers,  who  were  on  the  left  wing  of  tbe  Ame- 
rican army,  behaved  with  their   usual  gallantry.     The   peace, 
which  took  place  in  the  succeeding  year,  enabled  these  brave  and 
patriotic  men  to  devote  their  attention  to  agriculture,  and  the 
miprovement  of  their  settlements. 

in  the  year  1780,  a  small  colony  of  about  forty  families,  under 
the  direction  of  James  Robertson,  crossed  the  mountains,  and 
passing  through  a  wilderness  of  three  hundred  miles,  aettled  00 
the  Cumberland  River,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  Nasb- 
▼ille.  Their  nearest  white  neighbours  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  then  infant  settlement  of  Kentucky,  and  between  them  w'ss 
a  wilderness  of  two  hundred  miles.  In  1782,  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  appointed  commissioners  to  explore  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  and  to  report  to  the  succeeding  legislature  which 
part  was  most  suitable  for  the  bounty  lands  promised  to  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  of  the  continental  line.  According  to  their 
recommendation,  the  legislature,  in  1783,  laid  off  a  tract  of  hod 
00  die  Cumberland  River,  for  the  discharge  of  the  military  boun- 
ties. This  district  included  the  infant  colony  at  NasviUe,  a  small 
tract  having  been  allotted  to  each  of  the  settlers.  A  county  wss 
also  laid  on  on  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland,  and  received  the 
name  of  Davidson,  in  commemoration  of  a  gallant  officer  who 
fell  during  the  revolutionary  war.  After  this  event  population 
began  to  nicrcase  with  rapidity.  Many  of  the  officera  and  soldien 
to  whom  the  military  land  had  been  granted,  repaired  thither  with 
their  families,  while  others  sold  their  warrants  to  citizena  of  Af- 
ferent states. 

Id  1785,  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  feeling  sensibly  tbe 
inconveniences  of  a  government  so  remote  as  that  iu  the  capitsl 
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of  North  Carolioa,  endeavoured  to  form  an  independent  one,  to 
which  they  intended  to  give  the  name  of  the  ''  State  of  Franklin ;  ^ 
but  differing  among  themselves,  the  scheme  was  abandoned  for 
the  time.  In  17899  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  passed  siil 
act  ceding  the  territory,  on  certain  conditions,  to  the  United 
States.  Congress,  in  the  following  year,  accepted  the  cessioo^ 
and  by  another  act  passed  on  the  26th  of  May,  179Q^  provided 
for  its  government  under  the  title  of ''  The  territory  of  the  United 
States  south  of  the  Ohio.'*  On  the  8th  of  June  following,  the 
president  appointed  William  Blount  governor  of  the  territory^ 
which  office  he  held  during  the  contmuance  of  the  territorial 
government.  Six  years  afterwards  Congress  passed  an  act  enabling 
the  people  of  this  district  to  form  a  state  constitution,  which 
having  been  adopted,  was  approved  by  Consress,  and  Tennessee 
was  admitted  as  a  sovereign  state  into  the  union. 

Since  the  period  of  her  admission  into  tlie  union,  Tennessee 
has  maintained  an  honourable  rank  among  the  states.  Her  ci« 
tizens  have  been  surpassed  by  no  others  in  patriotism  and  bravery, 
to  which  the  country  of  the  Seminoles,  and  still  more  signally  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  bear  witness.  In  population  the  growth 
of  this  state  has  been  remarkably  rapid,  although  many  of  its 
citizens  have  emigrated  to  the  comparatively  newer  settlements 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

Mississippi  is  situated  between  30^  10'  and  36^  N.  lat.  and 
1 1°  ](y  and  14^  25' W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee; 
east  by  Alabama ;  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana ; 
west  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  territory.  The  medium  length  is 
about  275,  and  the  medium  breadth  165  miles;  the  area  being 
45,350  square  miles^  or  29,024,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

The  southern  part  of  the  state  for  about  100  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  mostly  a  flat  country,  with'  occasional  hills  of 
moderate  elevation,  and  is  covered  with  forests  of  the  long«leaved 
pine,  interspersed  with  cypress  swamps,  open  prairies,  and  iiiun* 
dated  marshes.  As  you  proceed  farther  north,  the  country  becomes 
more  elevated^  and  agreeably  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  a  deep  rich 
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mould.  The  Indian  country  is  very  fertile,  and  eigoys  as  fine  and 
healthy  a  climate  as  any  on  the  continent.  On  the  Mississippi, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
state,  there  are  extensive  bottom  lands,  occap^ng  m  surface  of 
about  600  sauare  miles,  liable  to  amiual  inundation.  The  hilly 
country  rises  like  a  buttress  firom  this  plain,  and  for  10  or  15  miles 
towards  the  interior,  presents  a  waving  country,  the  soil  beii^ 
l^nerally  composed  of  rich  loam,  and  well  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton.  The  price  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  state  is  veiy 
^h,  and  immense  profits  have  been  realized  by  the  cotton  planters. 
Toe  sugar  cane  is  sometimes  planted  as  high  up  as  Natchez,  but 
riot  with  the  same  success  as  is  experienced  farther  south. 
Tobacco  and  indigo  were  formerly  extensively  cultivated,  but 
since  the  introduction  of  cotton,  they  have  been  almost  abaa* 
doned.  Most  of  the  flour  and  grain  used  in  the  settlements  oo 
the  Mississippi. is  brought  from  Kentucky. 

Mtvers* 

The  Mississippi  River  is  the  western  boundary  from  N.  lal.  S5^ 
to  3I^»  and  is  of  great  importance  to  the  state,  not  only  for  the 
settlements  it  affords  on  its  banks,  but  as  being  the  great  highway 
to  the  market  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Yazoo  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  in  the 
Chicasaw  country ;  and,  running  a  little  west  of  south,  fiills  into 
the  Mississippi,  140  miles  above  Natchez.  It  waters  someof  tlie 
most  fertile  lands  in  the  state,  which  were  the  subject  of  the 
Yazoo  speculation.  The  Yazoo  is  200  yards  wide  at  its  outlet, 
and  is  navigable  by  boats  for  150  miles.  The  Yellow  Creek  is  an 
eastern  branch  of  the  Yazoo. 

fiig  Black  River  rises  in  the  Choctaw  country;  and,  running 
S.  VV.  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  about  50  miles  above  Natchez. 

The  Homochitto  Joins  the  Mississippi  near  the  S.  VV.  comer  of 
the  state,  after  a  S.  W.  course  of  about  70  miles.  UuflTaloe  Creek 
falls  into  the  same  river,  a  few  miles  farther  south. 

The  Amite  rises  in  this  state;  and,  flowing  south,  enters 
Louisiana. 

Pearl  River  rises  in  the  Choctaw  country ;  and,  running  south, 
falls  into  the  narrow  strait  which  connects  Lake  Pontchartrain 
with  Lake  Borgne.  Below  lat.  31^  it  is  the  boundary  between 
this  state  and  Louisiana,  It  is  about  200  yards  wide,  and  navi- 
gable for  about  150  miles.  Like  the  Yazoo,  it  waters  some  of 
the  finest  lands  in  the  state,  and  its  waters  are  so  transparent  that 
it  received  its  present  name  in  consequence. 

Pascagoula  River  is  formed  by  Leaf  and  Chickasawhmy  Rivers, 
which  unite  in  about  lat.  31**  N.;  it  runs  S.  E.  by  S.  about  40 
miles,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  is  a  very  fine 
river,  about  200  yards  wide,  and  navigable  by  large  bouts  through 
its  whole  course.     The  two  branches  are  also  navigable,  the  Leaf 
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SOj  aod^  the  Chickasawhay  70  miles.    They  are  each  aboat  80 
yarda  wide  at  the  junction. 

Indian  Country.' 

About  one-halX  of  the  territory  of  this  state,  embracing  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  parts,  is  in  the  possession  of  th^ 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians.  In  1820,  the  Choctaws  ceded 
to  the  United  States  a  large  tract,  including  all  their  lands  on  the 
Mississippi  River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansa. 

Climate. 

The  climate  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  temperate  and  agreeable 
than  would  natorally  be  expected  in  that  southern  latitude  ;  the 
fliimmers  being  ^preeably  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  gulf  and 
the  moisture  arising  from  the  Mississippi.  On  the  margin  of  tfiat 
river  it  is  rather  unhealthy  during  tlie  summer  months;  but  in  the 
elevated  parts  the  climate  is  very  Salubrious.  The  bay  of  St.  Louis 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
healthy  places  in  that  latitude,  and  is  the  retreat  of  many  of  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  during  the  sickly  season. 


Ctvt7  Divisions  atid 

• 

Population, 

» 

Omntie*, 

WhUti,  ' 

COmurtd. 

ToimL 

Adams 

2557 

7385 

9892 

Natchez  City     1448 

736 

2184 

Amite 

4006 

2847 

6853 

Claiborne 

2840 

3123 

5963 

Covinzton 
FranUin 

1884 

406 

2230 

2277 

1544 

3821 

Greene 

1063 

382 

1445 

Hancock 

1142 

452 

1594 

Jackson 

1300 

382 

1682 

Jefferson 

1354 

3668 

6822 

Lawrence 

3919 

997 

4916 

Marion 

1884 

1232 

3116 

Monroe 

2192 

529 

2721 

Perry 

1539 

498 

2037 

Pike 

3443 

995 

4438 

Warren 

1401 

1292 

2698 

Wilkinson 

3937 

5781 

97.18 

Wayne 

2250 

1073 

3323 

Total 


42,176  33^72  75,448 


Chief  Towns. 

Natchez,  in  Adams  county,  is  by  far  the  largest  town ;  it  is  on 
the  Mississippi,  XO  miles  above  New  Orleans,  by  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  156  by  land.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  on 
a  bluffy  elevated  more  than  160  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 
The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated. 
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and  produces  great  quanUtie?  of  cotton,  Nntchaa  ia  the  coanner- 
cial  dep6t  for  all  the'settlemenis  in  tbe  western^ part  of  tbe  state. 
Washington  is  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fine  healthy  country, 
six  miles  east  of  Natchez.  Shieldsborough  is  on  the  Bay  of  St. 
Xiouis,  about  40  miles  N.  E.  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  situation.  Pascagoula  is  near  the  mouth  of  Pascagouls 
River.  Monticello,  tbe  seat  of  government,  is  on  Peart  River, 
about  90  miles  east  of  Natchez.  Elliot  is  a  missionary  station  in 
the  Choctaw  country,  on  the  Yellow  Creek,  about  SO  miles  abofe 
its  junction  with  the  Yazoo,  and  has  a  water  communication  with 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans. 

Public  Lands^  Roads,  and  Canali. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  admitting  this  state  into  the  umon,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  agreed,  that,  after  paying  a  debt 
of  ], £50,000    dollars    to   Georgia,    and    indemnifying    certua 
claimants,  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
lying  within  the  slate,  shall  be  devoted  to  making  roads  and  canals 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  state.    As  the  condition  of  thia  grant,  the 
state  has  provided,  that  the  public  lands  shall  be  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  while  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  for  five  yean 
from  the  day  of  sale ;  that   lands  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  residing  without  the  state,  shall  never  be  taxed 
higher  than  lands  belonging  to  persons  residing  therein ;  and  that 
the  River  Mississippi,  and  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters  leading 
into  the  same  or  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  shall  be  common  high* 
"ways,  and  for  ever  free  of  toll  or  duty  to  all  citizena  of  the  United 
States. 

Government. 

Tlie  constitution  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  was  adopted  by  s 
convention,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1817*  Most  of  its  provisioas 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  states.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, which  form  together  ''The  General  Assembly."  The 
representatives  are  chosen  annually ;  senators  are  choaeu  for  three 
years,  and  vacate  their  seats  in  rotation.  Both  senators  and  repie* 
sentatives  must  possess  a  certain  amount  of  landed  estate,  lie 
executive  povv'er  is  exercised  by  a  governor,  chosen  by  the  people, 
who  holds  his  ofiice  for  two  years,  and  must  possess  landed  pro- 
perty of  a  certain  value.  He  has  a  qualified  veto  on  the  acts  of 
the  assembly,  two- thirds'  of  each  house  being  required  to  pass  a 
bill  of  which  he  has  disapproved.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  also 
chosen  by  the  same  people  for  the  same  term,  and  is,  by  virtue  of 
his  ofiice,  president  of  the  senate.  The  appointment  of  ofiicers, 
not  otherwise  directed  by  the  constitution,  is  vested  in  the  general 
assembly.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  and 
in  such  superior  and  inferior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  as  the 
legislature  may  fiom  time  to  time  establish.     The  judges  hold 
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their  offices  duriDg  good  behayiour^  or  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
65.  The  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  each  free  white  male  person 
of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
has  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  an  election,  and, 
unless  exempted,  has  been  enrolled  in  the  militia,  or  paid  a  state  or 
county  tax. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  first  European  b^  whom  the  present  state  of  Mississippi 
was  visited,  appears  to  have  been  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a  native  of 
Badajoz,  in  hpain ;  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1539*  Having  learned  from  the  Indians  that  gold 
existed  in  abundance  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  set  off  with 
a  party  of  several  hundred  mien  in  ^iiest  of  this  ignis  fatuut, 
which  had  already  caused  so  much  disappointment  and  disaster 
to  the  adventurers  of  that  period.  Led  on  by  the  reports  of  the 
different  Indian  nations  whom  he  encountered,  and  who  uniformly 
represented  the  precious  metal  at  some  spot  at  no  great  distance 
m  advance,  he  traversed  various  remote  districts ;  and,  after  two 
years  of  marching  and  countermarching,  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
a  deep  river,  with  a  strong  current  and  muddy  water,  which  seema 
to  have  been  the  Mississippi^  Another  year  was  spent  in  de- 
scending the  river  and  exploring  the  country  in  its  vicinity ;  bat 
death  put  a  period  to  his  enterprises,  and  he  was  buried  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  May,  1542.  Of  these  principal  facts 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The  printed  account  of  this  expe- 
dition, however,  abounds  with  the  most  romantic  incidents  and 
marvellous  descriptions.  Fabulous  adventures,  and  equally  fabu- 
lous countries  and  nations,  are  encountered  by  the  reader  in  almost 
every  page.  The  natives  whom  De  Soto  met,  according  to  the 
histoiian  of  his  travels,  differed  in  almost  every  respect  from  the 
existing  race  of  Indians,  and  from  those  whom  more  authentic 
narratives  have  represented  as  occupying  the  country  soon  after 
the  period  of  his  visit.  We  hear  of  walled  towns,  of  houses  bailt 
with  architectural  taste,  thatched  with  reeds,  and  kept  in  a  state 
of  great  cleanliness ;  of  the  houses  of  great  lords  being  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  meaner  sort  by  great  galleries  and 
benches  made  of  cane ;  by  hangings  of  tapestry,  and  seats,  over 
which  were  thrown  *^  coverlets  embroidered  with  devices  of  very 
wittie  and  fine  workmanship,  and  fringed  round  about  with  a 
frin^^e  dyed  in  the  colour  of  scarlet.'*  We  find  these  Indians  pos- 
sessing churches,  the  steeples  of  which  are  surmounted  with  vanes, 
and  fields  regularly  surveyed  and  bounded,  and  cultivated  with 
method  and  success.  We  are  told  of  queens  governing  populous 
nations ;  extending  their  authority  over  districts  of  SOU  miles  in 
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extent;  wearing  necklaces  of  pearls;  and  nangated  in  bargei 
magnificently  ornamented.  The  Indians  whom  lie  Soto  encoun- 
tered, were  sufficiendy  gentle  to  be  mat  admirers  of  music,  and 
sufficiently  credulous  to  suppose  that  their  invaders  conM  be 
moved  by  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds ;  for  we  find  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Caliqueen,  who  had 
been  arrested  by  De  Soto,  in  his  own  territory,  for  some  breach  of 

Eoliteness,  and  who,  when  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  from 
is  keepers  was  retaken  by  the  aid  of  a  bloodhound,  were  desirous 
of  obtaming  his  release,  they  approached  the  Spaniards  playiiq;  s 
mournful  melody  upon  their  flutes ;  but  finding  this  species  of 
remonstrance  ineffectual,  they  were  obUged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  more  natural  argument  of  bows  and  arrows.  Of  other  Indisn 
nations,  the  same  traveller  states  diat  they  carried  umbrellas  OTcr 
the  heads  of  their  kings,  wore  linen  garments,  used  stmndards  ia 
lime  of  war,  and  possessed  dogs.  Notwithstanding  they  foud 
them  thus  far  advanced  in  civilization,  it  seems  the  Spaniards  still 
considered  them  in  fact  as  outlaws  and  savages,  for  we  find  diea 
seizing  the  Indian  kings  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  and 
slaughtering  the  people  and  destroying  their  towns  on  the  slightnt 
pretext.  After  the  death  of  De  boto,  his  followers  passed 
another  year  in  this  country ;  and  at  last,  sailing  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  mouth,  proceeded  to  New  Spain. 

From  this  period,  to  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1683^  bj 
M.  de  Salle,  little  more  seems  to  have  been  known  of  tlie  countiy 
upon  that  river.  The  name  of  Louisiana,  which  now  belongs  to 
the  state  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  was,  at  the  first  establishmeat 
of  the  colony,  applied  to  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  the 
Mexican  and  Alleghany  Mountains.  Over  this  vast  extent  of 
country  France  claimed  to  have  jurisdiction,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  M.  de  la  Salle.  In  1716,  the 
French  formed  a  settlement  at  the  Natchez,  and  built  a  fort  for 
its  protection,  which  they  named  Rosalie.  Subs^uently,  other 
settlers  planted  themselves  among  the  Natchez  Indiana,  and  some 
penetrated  to  the  Yazoos,  where  they  built  a  fort,  which  wai 
destroyed  by  the  Chicasaws,  in  1722.  The  French  were  favour- 
ably received  by  the  Natchez ;  but  the  kindness  of  these  Indians 
was  requited  by  the  most  horrible  ingratitude.  In  1723,  a  dispnie 
arising  between  an  old  Indian  and  a  soldier  at  Fort  Rosalie,  the 
former  was  wantonly  killed  by  some  of  the  garrison.  Xhe  perpe- 
trators went  unpunished,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Indiana,  beuf 
excited,  they  attacked  the  French,  and  killed  many  of  them.  At 
last  peace  was  restored,  and  the  Indians,  not  suspecting  the  faith 
of  those  Christian  colonists,  threw  aside  their  arms,  and  were  lulled 
into  security.  M.  Beauville,  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  availing 
himself  of  this  circumstance,  marched  a  body  of  700  men  to  the 
fort,  attacked  the  defenceless  natives,  and  having  inhumanly  alaugh- 
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teied  a  great  number  of  them,  demanded,  as  the  price  of  peace, 
the  head  of  their  principal  chiefs*     With  this  demand  they  werct 
forced  to  comply ;  but  from  that  moment  they  perceived  that  aa 
exteriniuation  of  the  French,  or  their  own  abandonment  of  the 
country  must  take  place.    Affairs,  however,  remained  without  an 
open  rupture  until  1729,  when  a  c'u'cumstance  occurred  whiclt 
gave  a  new  edge  to  their  resentment,  and  led  to  the  final  catas- 
trophe.    M.  de  Chopart,  governor  of  Fort  Rosalie,  was  a  man 
of  an  overbearing  disposition  and  vindictive  temper;  who  had 
made  himself  odious  to  the  Indians  by  different  acts  of  injustice. 
Having  determined  to  build  a  town,  he  selected,  with  wanton 
cruelty,  the  site  of  a  village  of  the  Natchez,  then  occupied  by  a 
numerous  population  of  the  unoffending  people.    Accordingly  he 
directed  the  chiefs  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  and  plant  them  in 
another  place.    The   Natchez,  perceiving   that  their  ruin  was 
resolved  upon,  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  while  they  effected  an 
union  among  themselves,  and  an  alliance  with  other  tribes.     By 
the  promise  of  a  tribute  for  each  hut,  they  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  commander  to  postpone  the  execution  of  his  resolve  until 
after  the  harvest.     In  the  mean  time,  the  plan  of  operations  was 
concerted.     The  Chickasaws  were  invited,  and  agreed  to  engage 
in  the  enterprise.     By  some  misfortune  they  mistook  the  time  at 
which  the  blow  was  to  be  struck,  and  did  not  participate  in  the 
struggle.     The  French,  too,  were  cautioned  by  a  woman  of  the 
Natchez  to  be  on  their  guard ;  but  M.  de  Chopart  blindly  diMre* 
garded  the  counsel.    At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  November, 
1729,  the  flame  burst  forth.    The  Natchez,  on  pretence  of  offer* 
ing  the  tribute,  repaired  to  the  fort,  of  which  they  soon  got  pos^ 
session.    A  general  massacre  ensued,  M.  de  Chopart  fell  by  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  Indians,  the  chiefs  disdaininfp 
Co  stain  their  hands  with  his  blood.     Of  die  700  French  then 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Rosalie,  very  few  escaped.    The 
settlements  at  the  Yazoos  and  Washita  shared  the  same  fate. 
When  intelligence  of  this  disaster  reached  the  capital  of  Lfouisiana^ 
effectual  measures  were  taken  to  retrieve  it.    A  detachment  of 
troops  was  sent  against  the  fort,  of  which  the  Natchez  now  had 
possession,  and  the  Chickasaws,  their  former  allies,  now  also* 
tumed  their  arms  against  them.    The  Natchez  endeavoured  to 
provide  against  the  impending  danger  by  fortifying  the  fort;  but 
finding  the  strength  of  their  adversaries  too  great  for  them,  they 
proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  day,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  French.     During  the  night,  they  silently  deserted  the  fort, 
loaded  their  boats  with  all  the  plunder  they  could  carry,  and 
crossed  the  Mississippi.    The  next  morning  the  French,  to  their 
utter  astonishment,  found  an  empty  fort ;  but  were  not  then  able 
to  pursue  the  fugitives,  who  retired  about  180  miles  up  Red 
River,  where  they  erected  a  fortification.     The  French,  having 
obtained  a  reinforcement,  pursued  tliem,  attacked  them  in  their 
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fort,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  compelled  them  to  surrender 
at  d&scretion.  Their  women  and  children  were  reduced  to  slaven, 
and  compelled  to  work  on  the  plantations.  Of  the  surriving 
warriors  a  few  escaped,  and  united  themselves  to  the  Chickasaws 
and  Creeks,  among  whom  their  ancient  language  is  still  preserved ; 
the  remainder  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  sent  to  St.  Domingo. 

The  French  retained  an  acknowledged  title  to  the  country  oo 
each  side  of  the  Mississippi  until  the  treaty  of  1763,  when  they 
ceded  their  possessions  east  of  that  river  to  die  English.  In  tlw 
succeeding  year,  the  latter  took  possession  of  the  posts  within  this 
territory.  During  the  passage  of  a  regiment  up  the  Mississippi 
to  Natchez,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Tonnicas,  and  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  disposition  of  die 
natives,  the  English  directed  their  attention  to  the  country,  and 
be|an  to  cultivate  about  Natchez,  fiy  the  treaty  of  1783,  Great 
Britain  relinquished  the  Floridas  to  Spain,  without  any  specific 
boundaries ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ceded  to  the  United  States  aU 
die  country  north  of  the  3 1st  degree.  The  terms  of  this  cessioa 
opened  an  ample  field  of  dispute  between  the  United  States  ind 
Spain,  which  continued  to  agitate  die  two  nations  for  several 
years.  The  Spaniards  retained  possession  of  Natchez  and  the 
posts  north  of  the  Slst  degree,  until  179B,  when  they  finaDy  aban- 
doned them  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
western  boundary  of  Georgia  was  erected  into  a  distinct  temto* 
rial  government.  By  treaty  in  1801,  at  fort  Adams,  the  Choctaw 
Indians  relinquished  to  the  United  States  a  large  body  of  land,  ad 
other  cessions  have  since  been  made.  On  the  1st  of  Mardi, 
1817,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed,  authorizing  the  people  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Mississippi  territory  to  form  a  constitntion 
and  state  government,  and  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  state 
thus  formed  into  the  union.  Accordingly  a  convention  met  m 
July,  1817,  by  which  a  state  constitution  was  formed:  and  the 
provisions  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  having  been  complied 
withy  the  new  state  of  Mississippi  was  admitt^  into  the  innoB 
in  December  following. 

GOVERNORS. 

1817  Dav-iil  Holmes.  I         1821  Wdtcr  Leake. 

1819  George  PiHodexter.        .  | 
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ALABAMA. 


Situation^  BoundarieSf  and  Extent. 

Alabama  is  situated  between  50°  17'  and  35^  N.lat.  and  7*^ 
^8'  and  1 F  26'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee ; 
east,  by  Georgia ;  south,  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
and  west,  by  the  state  of  Mississippi.  It  extends  from  north  to 
south  275  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  183  miles,  its  area  being 
^0,800  square  miles,  or  32,5 12/)90  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

The  land  rises  as  you  proceed  from  the  coast  into  the  interior. 
On  the  coast  it  is  low  and  level,  in  the  middle  it  is  hilly,  and  in 
the  north  it  is  somewhat  mountainous.  With  respect  to  soil,  the 
country  bordering  on  Tennessee  River,  above  and  below  the 
Muscle  Shoals,  for  the  space  of  100  miles,  and  for  40  miles  north 
and  south,  is  by  some  persons  regarded  as  the  garden  of  North 
America.  This  country  was  not  many  years  since  purchased 
from  the  Indians,  and  has  been  settled  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
Madison  county,  which  lies  in  this  region,  was^  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  a  mere  wilderness :  it  is  now  very  populous,  and  produces 
annually  15,000  bales  of  cotton*  The  lands  on  the  Mobile  and 
Tombeckbee  may  be  divided  into  three  sections :  first,  low  rice 
lands,  on  or  near  the  banks,  of  a  most  excellent  quality ;  second- 
Ijp  what  are  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  second  low 
grounds,  or  level  flat  cane  lands,  about  four  or  five  feet  higher  than 
the  low  rice  lands ;  and  thirdly,  the  high  upland  or  open  country. 
The  first,  or  low  lands,  extend  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river, 
and  may  almost  every  where  be  easily  drained  and  converted  into 
most  excellent  rice  fields.  The  second  low  grounds  are  in  gene- 
ral about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  extremely  rich,  and  well 
calculated  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  indigo,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco. 
The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  of  a  good  quality,  but  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  low  grounds.  It  answers  well  for  raising  Indian  com, 
potatoes,  and  such  other  productions  as  thrive  best  in  a  dry  soil. 

The  country  between  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  is  repre- 
sented as  the  best  part  of  the  state.  That  east  of  the  Alabama 
consists  of  good  land,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  of  the  first  qua- 
lity. Of  the  lands  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Alabama 
and  Coosa  Rivers,  but  litde  has  been  surveyed,  and  consequently 
but  little  of  them  is  known.  There  are  some  fine  bottom  landi 
on  the  Tallapoosa  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
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Rivers. 

The  Chatahoocheey  in  the  south-east,  separates  Alabama  from 
Georgia.  * 

The  Tennessee  enters  the  state  near  its  north-east  comer ;  and, 
bending  round  in  a  semicircular  curve,  leaves  it  at  the  north-west 
comer. 

The  Mobile  is  formed  by  the  union  of  Alabama  and  Tom- 
beckbee  Rivers.  After  a  course  of  three  miles  it  divides,  and 
enters  Mobile  Bay  by  several  channels.  The  main  western  chan- 
nel retains  the  name  of  Mobile  River ;  the  main  eastern  channel 
is  the  deepest  and  widest,  and  is  called  the  Tensaw. 

The  Alabama  is  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mobile,  and  is  formed 
by  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  which  rise  in  Georgia,  and  running 
south-west,  unite  near  Fort  Jackson.  It  is  navigable  for  sea- 
vessels  to  Fort  Claiborne,  and  for  large  boats  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  The  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  are  not  navigable 
except  for  a  few  miles. 

The  Cahawba  falls  into  the  Alabama  at  the  town  of  Cahawba, 
sixty  miles  by  land  below  Fort  Jackson. 

The  Tombeckbee  is  the  western  branch  of  the  Mobfle.  It 
rises  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  near  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  pursues  a  southerly  course  of  about  450  miles, 
before  it  joins  the  Alabama.  It  is  navigable  for  schoonen  to 
St.  Stephens,  and  for  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Warrior. 

The  Black  Warrior  is  a  fine  stream,  which  rises  in  the  nortben 
part  of  the  state,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  to  the  falls  near  its 
source.  This  river  is  of  importance,  because  it  will  probably 
become  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  immense  fer- 
tile country  on  Tennessee  River  and  the  sea-ports  on  Mobile 
Bay.  From  the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior  to  Hunts ville,  out 
branch  of  the  Tennessee,  is  160  miles  by  land,  principally  through 
a  level  country. 

Climate. 

This  state,  ranging  over  five  degrees  of  latitude,  has  a  con- 
aiderable  variety  of  climate.  The  south  part,  beginning  be- 
tween 30^  and  3 1°  N.  lat.,  has,  of  course,  a  hot  climate  in  sua- 
mer ;  but  the  heat  is  considerably  meliorated  by  breezes  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  the  state  rises  in  elevation,  the  dimale 
becomes  more  temperate,  and  the  northern  part  has  probably  one 
of  the  finest  climates  in  the  United  States. 


^ 


Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 

Counties. 

U'hUes, 

fYee-coloured, 

SUrts, 

fUmL 

Monroe 

5014 

1 

30 

3794 

88S8 

Mobile 

1673 

1S3 

816 

267% 

Clarke, 

8778 

20 

£035 

58M 

Jackson, 

8189 

S3 
322 

539 

7184 

S751 

Carrieil  forward 

1S,591. 

26. too 
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OiMlJet. 

White*. 

Free-€§i4mrcd. 

Siapu. 

TfUL 

Brought  forward 

18,594 

322 

7184 

26,100 

Connecuh 

8769 

13 

1931 

5713 

St.  aair 

3607 

6 

553 

4166 

Tuscaloosa 

689  i 

0 

2335 

8229 

Shelby 

8011 

0 

405 

8416 

Marengo 

8052 

15 

866 

2933 

Baldwin 

651 

61 

1001 

1713 

Butler 

835 

1 

569 

1405 

Aotanga 

8203 

3 

1647 

8858 

Wilcox 

1556 

7 

1354 

2917 

Blount 

8239 

1 

175 

8415 

Bibb 

2930 

0 

746 

^676 

Dallas 

3324 

2 

2677 

6003 

Greene 

2861 

2 

1691 

4554 

Limestone 

6922 

30 

2919 

9871 

Morgan 

4394 

11 

858 

5863 

FranUin 

3308 

13 

1667 

4988 

Lauderdale 

3556 

29 

1378 

4963 

Henry 

2011 

1 

626 

8638 

Madison 

8813 

46 

8622 

17,481 

Montgomery 

3941 

8 

2655 

6604 

Decatur         \ 

Lawrence 

Marion 

Jefferson 

)    Laid  out 

Pickens 

since  the  census  was  taken. 

Perry 

Washington 

Pike 

Covington      > 

571 

Total, 

85,471 

41,859 

127,901 

Chief  Towns  and  Forts. 

Mobile  is  on  the  western  channel  of  Mobile  River,  near  its  en- 
trance into  Mobile  Bay.  It  is  built  on  a  high  bank,  in  a  dry  and 
commanding  situation ;  but  the  approach  to  the  tawn  for  vessels 
drawing  more  than  eight  feet  of  water  is  difficult  and  circuit- 
The  country  in  the  rear  is  unsettled  pine  woods.     While 


008. 


this  town  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
it  was  a  mere  military  post.  When  it  came  into  possession  of  the 
United  States,  in  1813,  it  contained  only  100  houses;  but  since 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  settlements  on  the  Tombeckbee  and 
Alabama,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  it  the  dep6t  for  the 
produce  of  the  country  on  those  rivers.  There  is,  however,  a 
vigorous  rivalry  between  this  place  and  Blakely. 

Blakely  is  on  the  Tensaw,  or  eastern  outlet  of  Mobile  River, 
10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mobile.  It  is  a  new  town,  laid  out  in  1813, 
and  has  considerable  advantages  as  an  emporium  for  commerce* 
The  same  vrind  that  enables  a  vessel  to  enter  Mobile  Bay  will 
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carry  her  to  the  wharves  of  Blakely.  Another  advantage  is  an 
open  road  to  the  rapidly  improving  country  on  Alabama  River. 
Vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water  can  enter  the  port  at  fall 
ticie.    The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  water. 

Huntsville  is  a  flourishing  town  in  Madison  county,  on  Indian 
Creek,  ten  miles  north  of  Tennessee  lliver.  The  surrounding 
country  is  fertile,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  population. 

St.  Stephen's  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tombeckbee,  at  the 
head  of  schooner  navigation,  80  miles  by  land  above  Mobile,  IW 
by  water. 

Cahawba,  the  seat  of  government^  is  at  the  junction  of  Cahawbi 
River  with  the  Alabama,  77  miles  north-east  of  St.  Stephen's. 

Demopolis  is  a  French  settlement  on  the  Tombeckbee,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Black  Warrior. 

Fort  Stoddart  is  on  the  west  side  of  Mobile  River,  about  half 
way  between  Mobile  and  St  Stephen's. 

Fort  Claiborne  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alabama,  at  the  head 
of  schooner  navigation,  60  miles  above  its  junction  with  tk 
Tombeckbee. 

Fort  Jackson  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosi 
Rivers. 

Education,  Roads^  Canals,  S^c, 

When  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  1819,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  granted  to  the  state,  on  certain 
conditions,  one  section  or  thirty-sixth  part  of  every  township,  for 
the  support  of  schools,  and  two  townships  for  the  establishment 
of  an  university.  Five  per  cent,  also  of  the  net  proceeds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  is  appropriated  to  the  making  of 
roads  and  canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  rivers.  As  the 
condition  of  these  grants,  the  state  agrees  tliat  no  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  taxed  for  any  purpose  for  the  tern 
of  five  years  from  the  day  of  sale,  and  that  all  the  navigable  waten 
within  the  state  shall  for  ever  remain  public  highways,  free  to  aD 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  any  tax  or  toll. 

Government. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Alabama  was  adopted  by  a 
convention  which  met  at  Huntsville^  in  July,  1819>  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  the  month  of  March  preceding. 
The  powers  of  government  are  divided  into  three  distinct  depart- 
ments. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  branches,  a  senate 
and  a  house  of  representatives,  together  called  the  general  as- 
sembly. The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  choseo 
annually.  No  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  two  years  next  before  his  electios. 
can  be  elected  a  representative.  Each  county  sends  a  number  of 
representatives  proportioned  to  its  population.  Senators  aie 
chosen  for  a  term  of  three  years*  and  vacate  their  seats  by  rotatioa, 
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one^third  being  chosen  annually.  They  are  elected  by  districta, 
and  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  required  of  representativea, 
each  senator  must  have  attained  the  age  of  27*  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  n 
term  of  two  years,  and  is  not  eligible  for  more  than  four  years  in 
any  term  of  six.  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  native  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  at  least  four 
years  preceding  the  election*  Every  bill  which  has  passed  both 
houses  is  presented  to  the  governor.  If  he  disapproves,  he  returns 
it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  with  bis  objections.  Not- 
"withstanding  which  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  elected  in 
each  house  is  competent  to  pass  it  into  a  law.  The  judicial  power 
is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courts  for  each  county, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to 
time  establish.  The  judges  are  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
assembly,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  receive  a 
stated  compensation,  which  cannot  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office.  The  elective  franchise  is  vested  in  all 
white  male  persons  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  upwards,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next 
preceding  an  election,  and  three  months  in  the  county,  city,  or 
town  in  which  the  election  is  held. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Thb  country  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  although 

but  very  recently  settled,  is  believed  to  have  b(een  visited  by  Euro- 

(    «>eans  so  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.   In  May, 

I    I539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  governor  of  Cuba,  landed  in  Florida, 

!<    yn'uh  a  considerable  body  of  men,  and  led  them  into  the  interior 

t    of  the  country.     His  object  was  gold,  and  in  search  of  this  he 

appears  to  have  encountered  numerous  difficulties,  and  to  have 

traversed  a  vast  extent  of  country.     After  passing  through  a  series 

of  romantic  adventures,  he  is  said  to  have  died  on  the  bank  of  the 

^  Mississippi  in  the  year  1542. 

^  From  this  period  many  years  elapsed  without  an^  further 
^  attempt  Co  penetrate  into  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
■'  Nearly  the  whole  territory  between  the  present  limits  of  Georgia 
'  and  those  of  Louisiana,  remained  until  after  the  middle  of  uie 
^  eighteenth  century  in  the  same  condition  as  when  first  discovered. 
■^  Scattered  settlements  were  made  within  the  present  state  of  Mis- 
'^  sitsippi  previous  to  the  American  revolution :  but  Alabama  con- 
'i  tinned  exclusively  the  hunting  ground  of  savages  until  a  much 
1^  later  period.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  m  1783,  the  Mis- 
^  Mssippiy  to  the  3 1st  degree  of  north  latitude^  was  made  the  western 

t  T 
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boundary  of  the  United  States,  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 
east  from  the  determination  of  this  boundary  to  the  middle  of  ibe 
river  Apalachicola  or  Chatahouchi;  thence  along  the  middle 
thereof  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  River;  thence  straight  to 
the  head  of  St.  Mary's  River ;  and  thence  down  along  the  middle 
of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  AUantic  Ocean.  This  territory,  as  br 
north  as  the  latitude  of  35°,  was  claimed  by  Georgia,  and  con- 
tinued under  her  jurisdiction  until  the  beginning  of  the  preseot 
century.  In  1795  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia  was  passed, 
by  which  about  22  millions  of  acres  of  its  western  territory ^  uit 
was  then  called,  were  sold  to  certain  companies  for  the  price  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  purchase  money  was  piid 
into  the  treasury  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  act.  The  hd 
was  soon  afterwards  sold  at  an  advanced  price  by  the  origisii 
purchasers  to  various  persons  principally  in  the  middle  and  easten 
states.  The  sale  of  this  territory  excited  a  warm  and  violent  op- 
position in  Georgia.  The  transaction  was  impeached  on  ik 
ground  of  bribery  and  unconstitutionality,  and  at  the  snccecdaf 
session  of  the  legislature  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  the  Itwot 
1795  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  ordering  it  to  be  fonsdj 
burnt,  togetlier  with  all  records,  &c.,  relating  to  the  sale.  Hat 
part  of  the  purchase  money  which  had  been  paid  was  deponte^ 
in  the  state  treasury  to  be  returned  to  the  purchasers  upon  appli- 
cation, and  the  treasurer  was  ordered  not  to  receive  the  balaiKC. 
Those  who  had  acquired  titles  from  the  original  purchasers  iaib> 
tuted  suits  in  the  federal  courts.  In  1802,  however,  Gtotp 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  western  territory  in  contiden- 
tion  of  the  sum  of  1,260,000  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  Uniied 
States  out  of  the  first  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  hadi 
within  the  ceded  district.  The  United  States  also  tagfpi 
to  extinguish  at  their  own  expense  the  Indian  title  to  laMbii 
Georgia.  On  this  event  the  purchasers  of  the  Yazoo  land  p^ 
titioned  Congress  for  redress  and  compensation,  and  uhtt  oos- 
siderable  opposition  an  act  was  finally  passed  for  reimbursing  Ac 
claimants  with  funded  stock  called  the  Mississippi  stocky  ssd 
which  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land. 

in  1800,  the  territory  which  now  forms  the  states  of  Mins- 
sippi  and  Alabama  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government,  wA 
the  privileges  and  under  the  restrictions  usual  to  such  govat- 
ments.  In  1812,  that  part  of  West  Florida  lying  between  lb 
Pearl  River  and  the  Perdido,  and  which  had  then  recently  ktf 
taken  possession  of  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  w 
annexed  to  the  territory  of  Mississippi.  On  the  16th  of  AaA 
1812,  Mobile  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops  under  w 
neral  Wilkinson.  After  these  events  population  began  to  flow ii* 
the  Mississippi  territory :  but  its  progress  was  checked  by  lb 
ravages  of  the  Indians.  The  Creeks  and  Cberokees  had  txf^ 
enced  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  United  States  to  a  wnf^ 
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extent  than  any  other  tribes ;  but,  like  other  savages,  they  felt  an 
aversion  to  the  progress  of  civilization  ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
celebrated  Tecumseh  stirred  them  up  to  hostilities.     The  first 
warlike  proceedmgs  arose  from  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  living 
within  the  limits  of  Florida.     Having  been  joined  by  a  number  of 
fugitive  negroes  from  the  United  States,  they  commenced  a  cruel 
and  harassing  warfare  against  the  whites,     in  September,  18 19, 
a  party  of  volunteers  from  Georgia  was  attacked  near  the  Lach- 
way  towns  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians ;  but,  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict, succeeded  in  repulsing  them.     No  event  of  great  importance 
occurred^until  the  summer  of  the  following  year.     Intimidated 
by  the  threats  of  the  Indians,  most  of  the  settlers  on  the  Alabama 
had  taken  refuge  on  forts  temporarily  erected.     In  one  of  these, 
called  Fort  Mims,  a  party  of  150  men,  with  a  number  of  women 
and  children,  were  collected.     In  August,  1813,  the  Indians  sur- 
prised the  place,  and  after  a  desperate  conflict  drove  the  garrison 
into  the  houses,  to  which  they  set  fire.     Those  who  escaped  the 
flames  were  destroyed  by  the  tomahawk,  and  of  300  persons  only 
17  escaped.     This  horrible  outrage  was  followed  by  the  ruin  and 
devastation  of  the  remaining  settlements.    The  state  of  Tennessee* 
immediately  took  measures  to  check  the  progress  of  the  savage 
enemy.    Twenty-five  hundred  militia  were  called  out  and  ordered 
to  be  placed  under  General  Jackson.    The  latter,  having  collected 
a  portion  of  his  force,  joined  Colonel  Coffee,  and  marched  to  the 
Ten  Islands  on  the  Coosa.     General  Coffee  was  detached  in 
November,  with  900  men,  to  attack  and  disperse  a  body  of  the 
enemy  at  Tallushatchee.     After  a  desperate  conflict,  in  wliich 
most  of  the  Indians  fell,  refusing  quarter,  the  survivors  surrendered. 
In  December,  General  Jackson,  hearing  that  the  enemy  had  in- 
vested a  fort  of  the  friendly  Indians  at  Talladega,  marched  against 
them,  attacked  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  and  totally  defeated 
them.     Three  hundred  warriors  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and 
many  more  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.     Fifteen  of  the  Americans 
were  killed,  and  eighty  wounded.     In  another  quarter  the  Indians 
suffered  similar  retribution.     General  Cocke,  who  commanded 
the  detached  militia  of  East  Tennessee,  despatched  General  White 
with  a  part  of  his  force  against  the  towns  of  the  Hillabee  tribe. 
The  object  was  effectually  accomplished,  and  q  large  number  of 
prisoners  taken.     About  the  same  time,  too,  the  Georgia  militia, 
voder  General  Floyd,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  a  body  of  the 
enemy  at  the  Autossee  towns  on  the  Tallapoosa. 

Grreat  discontent  about  this  time  prevailed  among  General 
Jackson's  irregular  troops.  The  term  of  service  of  most  of  the 
militia  expired  about  the  beginning  of  1814,  and  the  greater  part 
of  this  force  returned  home.  A  reinforcement  of  1000  mounted 
volunteers,  however,  arrived  soon  after,  who  were  engaged  for 
60  days  only.  These  Jackson  resolved  to  lead  against  the  enemy* 
^    They  accordingly  marched  on  the  15th  of  January,  and  at  Talla- 

'■  T  s 
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dega  were  joined  by  about  200  friendly  Indians.  A  considerable 
body  of  the  enemy  was  posted  at  a  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  creek  called  Emuckfau.  After  a  difficult  marcb, 
Jackson  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  2 1  st  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
enemyi  and  encamped  in  a  hollow  square.  At  dawn  the  next 
morning,  the  Indians  commenced  a  furious  onset  oo  his  left  flank, 
and  after  a  warm  action  of  half  an  hour  were  repulsed.  General 
Jackson  then  acted  on  tlie  offensive.  A  general  charge  was  made 
upon  the  enemy's  line,  which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  They 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  reached  their  fortified  post  with 
great  loss.  General  Jackson  soon  after  this  set  out  on  hb  retura 
to  the  Ten  Islands.  While  his  army  was  crossing  the  Enoti- 
chopco  Creek,  the  Indians  commenced  a  bold  and  determined 
attack,  which,  however,  proved  abortive  in  consequence  of  the 
skill  and  gallantry  of  a  company  of  artillery.  Some  other  engi^ 
ments  of  minor  consequence  afterwards  occurred  ;  but  the  chief 
action  of  this  campaign,  and  that  which  annihilated  the  power  of 
these  savages,  was  the  battle  of  Tohopeka.  The  post  had  bees 
selected  by  the  Indians  with  great  judgment,  and  fortified  with 
imcommon  skill  and  care.  N  otwithstanding  the  strength  of  the 
position,  however,  and  the  resolution  of  the  enemy,  the  Americans 
triumphed  with  considerable  loss  on  their  part,  but  with  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  savages.  Five  hundred  and  iiftj 
warriors  were  found  dead,  besides  a  great  number  who  perished 
in  the  river,  while  only  four  were  made  prisoners.  Not  long  after 
this  event,  peace  was  concluded  by  the  total  submission  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  settlements  in  Alabama  were  freed  from  those 
harassing  inroads  by  which  t;heir  progress  had  been  impeded. 

In  March,  1817,  an  net  of  Congress  was  passed  dividing  the 
Mississippi  territory,  and  authorizing  the  people  of  its  westera 
portion  to  form  a  state  constitution.  The  eastern  portionnts 
then  formed  into  a  territorial  government,  and  received  the  nasK 
of  Alabama.  In  1818,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Alabtna 
being  sufiicient  to  authorize  its  admission  into  the  union,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Congress  for  the  purpose.  A  bill  was  accoi^ 
ingly  brought  in  and  received  the  assent  of  both  houses  and  d 
the  president,  in  March,  1819.  A  convention  of  delegates  net 
at  Huntsville,  in  the  month  of  July,  1819,  and  adopted  a  ststt 
constitution,  which  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  6tti  of  Deeeii- 
ber  following,  and  a  resolution  soon  after\vards  passed,  decbng 
the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  union. 

GOVERNORS. 
1819  William  W.  Bibb.  j  1821  Israel  PicketiF. 

Places  remarkable  J  or  Battles^  and  Sieges^ 

1813,  Fort  Mimms.  Surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  the  gani- 
son  massacred,  August. 
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■  Tallushatcbee.  The  Indians  attacked  and  defeated  by  General 
Co£Fee,  N6v.  3. 

Talladega.  General  Jackson  attacks  and  defeats  the  Indians, 
Nov.  8. 

Hillabee  Towns.     Attacked  and  burnt  by  General  White,  Nov. 

Aatosse.  General  Floyd  defeats  the  Indians  and  bums  their 
towns,  Nov. 

Eccanachaca.  General  Claiborne  defeats  the  Indians  and 
destroys  their  towns,  Dec.  9,3. 

1814,  Emuckfau.  Sanguinary  engagement  between  General 
Jackson's  troops  and  the  Indians,  Jan.  2f3. 

Enotachopco.  The  Indians  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  General 
Jackson's  troops,  Jan.  23. 

Tohopeka.  The  Indian  fortified  post  attacked  by  General 
Jackson,  and  carried  with  great  slaughter,  March  27* 

Mobile*  The  British  defeated  in  an  attack  upon  Fort  Bowytr, 
Sept.  17. 

1815,  Mobile,     Fort  Bowyer  taken  by  the  British,  March  11. 


LOUISIANA. 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

Louisiana  is  situated  between  29°  and  33^  N.  lat.,  and  129 
and  17^  15'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Arkansas  territory ; 
east  by  the  state  of  Mississippi;  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  west  by  the  Spanish  possessions.  The  boundary  runs  as 
follows  :  beginning  in  Mississippi  River,  at  33°  N.  lat.  it  proceeds 
down  the  river  to  lat.  3P;  thence  along  that  parallel  to  Pearl 
River ;  down  Pearl  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  along  the 
Quit  of  Mexico,  including  all  the  islands  within  six  leagues  of 
th#  shore,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine ;  up  the  Sabine  to  the 
parallel  of  32^  N.  lat.  thence  due  north  to  the  parallel  of  33^ ; 
thence  east  along  that  parallel  to  the  place  of  beginning.  It  is 
about  240  miles  long,  by  200  broad,  and  contains  48,220  square 
miles,  or  30,860,800  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  SoU,  and  Productions. 

A  large  extent  of  country  in  this  state  is  annually  overflowed  by 
the  Mississippi.  From  lat.  31°  to  32®,  the  average  width  of 
overflowed  land  may  be  estimated  at  20  miles ;  from  lat.  31^  to 
the  efflux  of  La  Fourche,  a  little  above  lat.  30"^,  the  width  is 
about  40  miles.    All  the  country  below  La  Fourche  is  over- 
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flowed.  The  whole  extent  of  lands  thus  innndated  is  8540  s^ure 
miles ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  ^550  square  miles  for  the  huid* 
dated  lands  on  Red  River,  the  whole  amount  in  the  state  will  be 
10,890  square  miles.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
this  extensive  tract  is  one  continued  sheet  of  water.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  canals  and  lakes,  which,  interlocking  in  a 
thousand  mazes,  chequer  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The 
area  actually  submerged  is  estimated  at  only  4000  square  milei. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  considerablj 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country.  This  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  more  copious  deposition  along  the  margina  of  the 
stream  than  at  a  distance  from  them.  Hence  it  happens  that  the 
river  is  skirted  with  a  rich  border  of  alluvial  land,  from  400  yaidt 
to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  elevated  above  the  levd  of 
the  mundations.  Along  the  whole  southern  border  of  the  stats 
from  Pearl  River  to  the  Sabine  are  vast  prairies,  which  for  etery 
purpose  of  a  general  sketch,  may  be  described  as  one  immense 
meadow,  occupying  10,000  square  miles,  or  one^fifth  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  state.  The  part  of  this  tract  about  the  mouths  of  die 
Mississippi,  for  SO  miles,  is  a  continued  swamp,  destitute  of 
trees,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  coarse  reed,  four  or  five  feet 
high.  Nothing  can  appear  more  dreary  than  the  prospect  from  a 
ship's  mast,  while  passing  this  immense  waste. 

The  parts  of  the  state  which  have  been  brought  under  cnltin- 
tiou,  are  almost  exclusively  the  narrow  tracts  of  rich  alluml  bad 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Teche,  Red  River,  aad 
Washita.  The  staple  productions  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice. 
Tobacco  and  indigo  could  be  as  extensively  cultivated  as  cottoo, 
but  they  do  not  afford  the  same  profit.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  La  Fourche,  Teche,  and  Vermillion,  below  lat.  Sff 
IS'  north,  wherever  the  soil  is  elevated  above  the  annual  inunda- 
tion, sugar  can  be  produced ;  and  the  lands  are  generally  devoled 
to  this  crop.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  state  cotton  is  the  staple. 
The  best  districts  for  cotton  are  the  banks  of  Red  River,  Washil*» 
Teche,  and  the  Mississippi.  Rice  is  more  particularly  confined 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  irrigation  can  be  eadj 
performed.  The  quantity  of  land  within  the  state  adapted  to  Ae 
cultivation  of  the  three  staples,  has  been  estimated  asfoUowi: 
sugar,  250,000  acres ;  rice,  250,000 ;  cotton,  2,400,000.  Sugv 
planters  have  frequently  derived  a  revenue  in  some  years  of  lOOO 
dollars  from  the  labour  of  each  of  their  slaves  :  from  50O  to  750 
dollars  is  the  ordinary  calculation.  The  amount  of  sugar  nmk 
in  Louisiana  in  181?)  was  20,000,000  pounds,  or  nearly  one-Airi 
of  the  whole  amount  consumed  in  the  United  'States.  The  a- 
tensive  prairie  lands  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  embiad^ 
the  county  of  Opelousas  and  the  greater  part  of  Attakapaa,  SR 
most  admirably  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  have  hitberi* 
been  used  almost  exclusively  for  that  purpose.     Many  of  the  licbef 
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planters  on  the  Teche  and  Vermillion  have  stock  farms  established 
on  Mermentaa  and  Calcasu  rivers,  and  count  their  cattle  by  the 
thousand. 

Climate. 

The  state,  lying  south  of  the  latitude  of  SS^,  has  a  warm  climate, 
but  it  is  so  tempered  by  the  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
that  the  heat  seldom  goes  to  great  extremes.  In  the  north-west 
part  of  the  state,  the  winter  weather  is  sometimes  pretty  severe, 
but  the  cold  is  never  of  long  continuance.  The  mean  heat  at 
New  Orleans  is  about  71°,  at  Baton  Rouge  69^;  and  at  Gamp 
Ripley,  near  Natchitoches,  about  68  degrees. 

Rivers. 

The  Mississippi  River  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  slate, 
from  lat.  3S®  to  31°  north.  Below  the  parallel  of  31°  N.  lat., 
instead  of  receiving  the  tribute  of  inferior  streams,  it  divides  into 
numerous  branches  or  outlets,  which,  diverging  from  each  other, 
slowly  wind  their  way  to  the  sea,  forming  what  is  called  the  Delta 
of  the  Mississippi.  Of  these  outlets,  the  most  western  is  the 
Atchafalaya,  which  leaves  the  main  stream  three  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Red  River,  and  diverging  westward,  flows  into  Atcha- 
falaya Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About  128  miles  below  the 
Atchafalaya  is  the  outlet  of  the  Plaquemine,  whose  main  stream 
unites  with  the  former,  but  it  has  other  communications  inter- 
secting the  country  in  different  directions.  Thirty-one  miles 
below  the  Plaquemme,  and  81  above  New}  Orleans,  is  the  outlet 
of  La  Fourche,  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
two  mouths.  Below  La  Fourche,  numerous  smaller  streams 
branch  oflf  from  the  river  at  various  points.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  principal  outlet  is  the  Iberville,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Lakes  Maurepas, 
Pontchartrain,  and  Borgne. 

Red  River  rises  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and,  flowing  south-east,  enters  this  state  near  its  north- 
west comer,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Mississippi  in  about 
lat.  31°  N.  The  navigation  is  interrupted  in  several  places  by 
trees,  which  have  floated  down  in  immense  numbers,  and  choked 
up  the  channel.  The  Washita  rises  in  Arkansas  territory, 
and,  running  south-east,  discharges  itself  into  Red  River,  23 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Pearl  River,  below  lat.  31°  N.,  is 
the  boundary  between  this  state  and  Mississippi.  It  falh 
into  the  Rieolets,  a  narrow  strait  running  from  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain to  Lake  Borgne.— The  Teche  ioins  the  Atchafalaya,  15 
miles  from  its  mouth  m  the  Gulf  of  Nlexico.  The  part  of  the 
state  west  of  the  Teche  is  watered  by  the  Vermillion,  Mer- 
mentau,  Calcasu,  and  Sabine,  the  three  last  of  which  dilate  into 
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shallow  lakesy  and  again'contrect  to  the  form  of  riTers  just  before 
entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Levees. 

Levees  are  embankments  erected  on  the  margie  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  prevent  the  water  from  overflowing  the  plaotatioiis 
during  the  periodical  .floods.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi^ 
the  embankment  commences  about  60  miles  above  New  Orleau, 
mod  extends  down  the  river  for  more  than  ISO  miles.  On  the 
west  shore,  it  commences  at  Point  Coupee,  178  miles  above  New 
Orleans.  The  levee  is  commonly  about  five  feet  high,  mnd  twelve 
feet  at  the  base,  with  sufficient  width  at  the  top  for  a  foot-path; 
but  in  bends^  where  the  current  acts  with  greater  force,  it  is  some- 
times fifteen  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  at  the  base.  As  there  is  ao 
stone  to  be  had,  the  only  material  used  is  a  soft  clay  with  cypress 
staves  placed  next  the  river,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth 
and  sodded.  A  crevasse  is  a  breach  formed  io  the  levee  by  the 
waters  of  the  river  in  time  of  inundation.  '^  A  crevasse,"  says 
Mr.  Brackenridge,  **  rushes  from  the  river  with  iodescribable  ioh 

Stuosity,  and  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  a  cataract,  boiling  and 
iming,  and  tearing  every  thing  before  it.**  When  a  crevasse 
occurs,  the  inhabitants  for  miles  above  and  below,  instaadj 
abandon  every  employment,  and  hasten  to  the  spot  where  everf 
exertion  is  made  by  day  and  night  to  stop  the  breach,  which  ii 
sometimes  successful,  but  nK)re  frequently  the  hostile  element  is 
suffered  to  take  its  course,  and  the  consequences  are  the  destroc- 
tion  of  the  crop  and  the  buildings ;  and  sometimes  the  land  itsdf 
is  much  injured,  the  current  carrying  away  the  soil,  or  leaviag 
numerous  logs  and  trees,  which  must  be  destroyed  before  the 
land  can  again  be  cultivated. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population^  1 820. 

JMwisUms.  ffTdtes,         Slaves.      Drem  Stmeku     TWct 

Fiffish  of  New  Feliciana             5,499  7164  69  18,731 

Parish  of  St.  Helena      ...  8,164  830  88  3^ 

Parish  of  St.  Tammany     •    .     1,053  631  S9  1,781 

Parish  of  Washington     .     .     .  1,957  559  1  Sr5l7 

Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge  .    3,012  2076  189  5,8S0 

Parish  of  Iberville     .     .     .     .2,019  2279  116  4,414 

Parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge         908  1303  1 84  8,335 

Parish  of  Ascension      .     .     .     1,495  8189  104  8|7S8 

Parish  of  St.  James       .     .     .  8,522  3086  68  5^ 

Parish  of  Washita  .     .     .     .     2,016  836  44  8^09 

Parish  of  Rapides      ....  8,491  3489  85  ^fiU 

Parish  of  Avoyelles      .     .     .     1,438  782  ^S  %JM 

Parish  of  Ocatahoula      .     .     .   1,524  751  18  8,887 

Carried  forward,  28,098     25,915  885         54,587 
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Brought  forward, 
Pariflh  of  St.  John  Baptist    • 
Parish  of  St.  Charles     .    . 
County  of  Natchitoches   .    • 
County  of  Point  Coupee    .     • 
Parish  of  Concordia  •     •    . 
Parish  of  La  Fourche,  interior 
Parish  of  Assumption    •     . 
County  of  Attakapas     •     •    . 
Parish  of  St.  Barnard    •    • 
Parish  of  Plaquemine  .     .    • 
City  of  New  Orleans     •    . 
Parish  of  New  Orleans  .     .     . 
County  of  Opelousas    .    .    . 

Total, 


WMtu. 

Siwes^ 

Fre§Bkuikti 

>     THai, 

S8,09S 

25,915 

835 

54,587 

1,68% 

2209 

113 

3,854 

.      727 

2987 

148 

3,862 

.  4,745 

2326 

415 

7,486 

1,092 

3630 

190 

4,912 

.       827 

1787 

12 

2,626 

2,659 

968 

128 

8,755 

,  2,409 

1149 

18 

8,576 

5,862 

5707 

494 

12,063 

.      667 

1923 

45 

2,685 

637 

1566 

151      , 

2,354 

13,584 

7355 

6237 

27,176 

.    5,660 

7,591 

924 

14,175 

5,368 

3911 

766 

10,086 

73,867       69,064        10,476     152,946 


In  1810,  the  population  was  about  86,000;  in  1820^  153,407^ 
of  whom  69,064  were  slaves,  and  10,476  free-coloured  persons* 
The  number  of  foreigners  not  naturalized  was  3145;  of  persona 
engaged  in  commerce,  6251  ;  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture, 
53^1 ;  and  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  6041.  This 
population  is  principally  coi^ned  to  the  settlements  on  the  imme- 
diate banks  of  the  Mississippi,  above  and  below  New  Orleans* 
For  the  distance  of  more  than  100  miles  along  this  river,  the 
banks  present  the  appearance  of  a  continued  village.  In  the 
upi)er  settlement,  the  inhabitants  are  principally  Canadians ;  in 
the  middle,  Germans ;  and  in  the  lower  French,  and  Spaniards. 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  state,  the  settlements  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

Chief  Towns. 

New  Orleans,  the  capital,  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  104  miles  from  its  mouth  by  the  course  of  the 
fiver,  and  about  90  in  a  direct  line.  The  streets  are  generally  40 
feet  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  In  the  streets 
Dear  the  river  the  houses  are  principally  of  brick,  but  in  the  back 
part  of  the  town,  of  wood.  New  Orleans  is  admirably  situated 
for  trade,  being  near  the  mouth  of  a  noble  river,  whose  branches 
extend  for  thousands  of  miles  in  opposite  directions,  and  open 
tommunications  with  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  most 
extensive  and  fertile  valley  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  city  is 
already  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  commerce  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  introduction  of  steam*boat  navigation  on  the  Mis* 
sistippi  daily  adds  to  its  importance.  The  population  has  in- 
creased with  great  rapidity.  In  180£,  it  was  estimated  at  10,000; 
in  1610,  it  was  17,242 ;  and  in  1820,  27>i46,  of  whom  7355  were 
slaves,  and  6237  free-coloured  persons. 
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Natchitoches,  the  largest  town  west  of  the  MissiBsippi,  is  00 
Red  River,  200  miles  above  its  Junction  with  the  Mtsaissippi. 
The  French  established  it  as  a  military  post  in  1717,  and  about 
one-third  of  its  present  inhabitants  are  of  French  origin.  The 
population  in  1818  was  estimated  at  more  than  60O»  exdottve  of 
the  garrison. 

Alexandria  is  a  new  and  flourishing  settlement  on  Red  River, 
180  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  80  miles  below  Natchitoches. 

Madisonville  is  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Pontchartndny  S7 
miles  north  of  New  Orleans. 

Cctntnerct, 

The  exports  from  Louisiana  are  not  confined  to  its  own  pro- 
duce. Iduch  of  that  of  all  the  western  states  goes  down  ikt 
Musissippi,  and  is  cleared  out  at  New  Orleans.  The  value 
of  the  exports,  in  1804,  was  1,600,362  dollars ;  m  1806^ 
3^7,323  dollars;  in  1815,  5,102,610  dollars;  in  1817i 
13,501,036  dollars,  or  nearly  two- thirds  as  much  as  that  of  dK 
whole  United  States  in  1791*  The  whole  number  of  arrivab 
and  clearances  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  during  the  yesr 
ending  Oct.  1,  I8I79  was  1030.  During  the  same  year,  1500 
flat-bottomed  boats,  and  500  barges,  arrived  at  the  city  from 
the  upper  country.  The  duties  on  merchandise  paid  in  diis 
state  m  1804,  was  279>272  dollars  ;  in  1807, 480,^76  doUars;  m 
1815,  984,909  dollars. 

Religkm. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  mqst  prevalent  at  pre- 
sent. In  1812,  there  was  not  one  Prot^tant  church  of  any 
denomination  in  the  state.  Since  that  time  many  have  been 
formed,  and  the  constant  influx  of  inhabitants  from  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  is  effecting  a  rapid  revolution  in  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country. 

Education. 

Till  very  recently  education  was  much  neglected,  but  govern- 
ment has  now  commenced  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
academies. 

Government. 

The  constitution  of  Louisiana  was  formed  in  pursuance  of 
authority  given  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1811,  and 
was  submitted  to  Congress  in  1812.  The  instrument  bears 
date  the  dSd  of  January,  1812,  and  contains  provisions  of  which 
the  foltbwing  is  an  abstract : 

The  powers  of  government  are  divided  into  three  departments. 
l.The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  senate 
and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  members  of  the  aouite  aie 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  vacate  their  seats  bj  rota* 
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tion.  Representatives  are  chosen  biennially.  S.  The  executive 
office  is  exercised  by  a  governor^  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years  by  the  people,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  succeeding  four 
years  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  has  been  elect- 
ed. He  appoints,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to 
all  offices  established  by  the  constitution,  and  for  which  no  other 
mode  of  appointment  is  provided  therein.  It  is  made  his  duty 
to  visit  the  different  counties  at  least  once  in  two  years,  to  inform 
himself  of  their  general  condition.  He  has  a  qualified  veto  upon 
the  acts  of  the  assembly,  similar  to  that  vested  in  the  president  o£ 
the  United  States.  The  possession  of  property  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent is  required  of  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  governor* 
A  senator  must  hold  a  landed  estate  of  the  value  of  1000  dollars^ 
in  the  district  in  which  he  is  chosen ;  a  representative  must  pos- 
sess landed  property  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen,  to  the 
value  of  500  dollars ;  and  the  governor  must  hold  in  his  own  right 
a  lauded  estate  of  5000  dollars  in  value.  Every  free  white  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  resided  in  the  county  one  year,  and  who  in  the  six  months 
next  preceding  the  election  has  paid  a  state  tax,  is  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  an  elector.  3.  The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  which  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  legislature  may  establish.  The  judges  of  all 
the  courts  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  The  power 
of  impeachment  resides  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  all 
impeachments  are  tried  by  the  senate. 

Amendments  may  be  made  in  the  constitution  by  the  following 
process :  If  a  majcnity  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house^ 
concur  in  passing  a  law,  within  the  first  twenty  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, specifying  the  alterations  they  conceive  necessary,  a  poll  ia 
to  be  opened  at  the  next  election  for  representatives ;  when  votes 
are  to  be  received  for  or  against  a  convention^  If  it  appears  that 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote,  have 
voted  for  a  convention,  a  similar  poll  is  to  be  opened  the  next 
year ;  when,  if  a  similar  result  appears,  the  general  assembly  must 
call  a  convention,  to  meet  within  three  mouths  after  the  election. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Previous  to  the  year  1811,  the  name  of  Louisiana  belonged 
to  the  whole  of  that  vast  and  ill-defined  tract  of  country  which 
was  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  On  the  terri- 
tory  of  Orleans  becoming  a  state,  it  adopted  the  genera! 
name  for  its  particular  appellation,  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  original  Louisiana  has  received  distinct  denominations.  In 
the  following  historical  sketch,  much  is  necessarily  introduced 
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that  is  common  to  the  history  of  the  whole  country  watered  by  the 
Mississippi. 

Both  the  period  of  time  at  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  the 
Mississippi  was  discovered,  have  been  the  subject  of  controveraj. 
It  appears,  however,  sufficiently  certain,  that  it  was  seen  by  Fer- 
dinand de  Soto  in  the  course  of  his  romantic  adventures,  aboot 
the  year  1541.  More  than  a  century  elapsed  before  it  was  agan 
Tisited  by  Europeans.  In  1673,  two  missionaries  from  Canada, 
named  Jolliet  and  Marquette,  traversed  the  lakes,  and  entered  the 
great  river  by  descending,  the  Wisconsing.  They  are  said  to 
have  proceeded  down  as  far  as  the  Arkansas,  and  then  to  hafe 
returned  to  Canada.  The  honour  of  having  first  navigated  the 
Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  belongs  to  M.  de  la  Salle,  an  enlighl* 
ened  and  enterprising  Frenchman,  who  achieved  this  impoituit 
undertaking  in  1683.  Returning  to  Canada,  he  proceeded  thence 
to  France,  and  embarked  with  a  number  of  settlers  for  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  By  mistake  they  passed  the  place  of  destinatioo, 
and-  sailed  about  300  miles  west  of  the  Mississsippi,  to  the  Bay 
of  St.  Bernard,  where  the  colony  was  debarked.  Here  they  were 
destined  to  encounter  a  series  of  misfortunes,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  want  of  provisions,  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  own  misconduct.  After  vainly  attempting  to 
penetrate  by  land  to  the  Mississippi,  M.  de  la  Salle  was  cruellj 
murdered  by  his  own  men ;  and,  of  the  whole  colony,  all  perished 
except  seven,  who  finally  reached  Canada.  In  1699>  a  more  sue* 
cessful  attempt  was  made  by  M.  D'Ibberville,  who  entered  the 
Missbsippi,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  French  colony  in 
Lower  Louisiana.  The  place  chosen  for  a  settlement  was  nev 
die  mouth  of  the  river  Perdido,  a  very  injudicious  choice,  firam 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil. 
From  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  improper  manq^ 
ment  of  the  royal  governors,  and  the  profligate  character  of  many 
of  the  settlers,  the  progress  of  the  colony  was  very  slow.  It  is 
indeed  recorded,  that  although  2500  emigrants  arrived  in  the  first 
thirteen  years,  and  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  livres  were  ex- 
pended on  the  colony,  there  remained,  in  1712,  only  400  whites 
and  20  negroes. 

About  this  period  the  French  government,  finding  itself  unable 
to  support  the  colony,  made  a  grant  of  the  country  to  M.  deCro* 
zat,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  giving  him  the  entire  management  of 
its  concerns,  and  a  monopoly  of  its  trade.  The  progress  of  the 
settlements  was,  however,  but  little  more  rapid  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Crozat.  After  an  experiment  of  five  years,  and  t 
loss  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  relinquished  his  patents  to  the 
Mississippi  Company,  formed  by  the  celebrated  projector  Lair. 
""In  the  same  year,  (1717),  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  founded 
The  most  romantic  and  extravagant  accounts  of  the  country  weic 
now  published.    It  was  represented  as  abounding  in  the  precious 
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metalsy  and  combining  all  the  delights  of  the  moBt  favoured  spots 
on  earth.  Thousands  of  emigrants  were  allured  by  these  descrip- 
tions, most  of  whom  perished  miserably  from  ^ckness  and  want 
of  food.  Agriculture  had  made  little  progress,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  majority  of  the  settlers  led  them  rather  to  assimilate 
their  habits  to  those  of  the  savages,  than  to  pursue  a  regular 
course  of  industry.  The  war  which  broke  out  in  I719>  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  which  was  followed  by  hostilities  between 
the  Indians  of  Louisiana  and  the  French  settlers,  added  to  the 
misfortunies  of  the  latter.  The  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  op- 
posed to  them  were  the  Natchez,  who  proved  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  colony:  but  after  many  sanguinary  contests,  the 
tribe  was  almost  totally  destroyed  in  1731.  The  same  year  is 
memorable  for  the  destruction  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  and 
the  retrocession  of  their  grant  of  Louisiana  to  the  French  crown. 
The  splendid  bubble  was  dissolved,  and  the  deluded  stockholders 
found  themselves  involved  in  total  ruin.  From  their  operations, 
however,  although  pernicious  to  themselves,  the  colony  derived 
great  advantages  :  and  about  this  time  its  affairs  began  to  wear  a 
prosperous  aspect.  The  settlements  were  gradually  extended  up 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  productions  of  the  country  were  exported 
to  some  profit. 

From  this  period  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  England, 
by  which  that  power  obtained  possession  of  Canada,  few  events 
of  importance  occurred  in  Louisiana.  By  the  surrender  of  Ca- 
nada, the  French  government  was  compelled  to  relinquish  its 
design  of  drawing  a  cordon  round  the  English  settlements,  and 
securing  its  influence  over  the  Indians  by  means  of  a  chain  of 
posts  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans.  Its  possessions  were  also 
curtailed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mississippi.  By  the  treaty 
of  1763,  between  France,  Spain,  and  England,  all  of  Louisiana 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  ceded  to  the  latter  power,  together 
-vnth  Mobile  and  all  the  possessions  of  France  in  that  quarter. 
A  secret  compact  also,  which  had  been  concluded  between  France 
and  Spain  in  the  preceding  November,  but  which  was  not  pro- 
mulgated for  two  years,  extinguished  the  French  dominion  alto- 
gether on  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  island  of 
Orleans  and  all  the  possessions  of  France  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, were  by  this  instrument  ceded  to  Spain.  After  the  cession 
to  Great  Britain,  that  part  of  the  territory  which  lay  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  received  the  name  of  West  Florida. 

The  intelligence  of  their  transfer  to  Spain,  was  received  with 
4raual  surprise  and  indignation  by  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana. 
Ine  delay  in  taking  possession  by  Spain  was  so  great  as  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  cession  was  only  nominal,  but  all  doubts 
^ere  removed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  detachment  in  1766. 
The  people,  at  first  apparently  resolved  not  to  be  transferred  like 
cattle  from  one  purchaser  to  another,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and 
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compelled  them  to  retire.  Three  jeers  pused  awmy  wi&out  aij 
further  attempt  to  obtaiu  possession ;  but  the  iDhabitants,  findisg 
opposition  would  be  fruitlessi  submitted,  in  1769t  to  the  Spanisk 
dominion.  A  horrible  act  of  treachery  and  cruelty  disgraced  tlie 
Spanish  commander,  O^Reilly.  He  invited  twelve  of  the  prin- 
eipal  inhabitants  to  an  entertainment,  and  then  barbarously  mar* 
dered  them:  an  act  resembling  more  the  atrocities  of  Asiatic 
revenee  than  the  hostility  of  Europeans.  The  goTemmentof 
O'Reilly  was,  however,  favourable  upon  the  whole  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony;  which  renuuned  in  a  tranquil  state  until 
the  American  revolutionary  war. 

After  considerable  hesitation,  Spain  took  part  with  the 
United  States,  incited  probably  by  the  hope  of  regaining  bcr 
possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Accordingly,  in  1 7799  G^vez, 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  took  possession  of  Baton  Rouge 
and  the  other  settlements  of  the  English  in  Florida  surrendered 
successively.  In  ^e  mean  time  a  formidable  expedition  of  &e 
British  and  Indians  against  Upper  Louisiana,  was  defeated  by  the 
vigour  of  General  Clark.  By  the  treaty  of  1783  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  Mississippi  was  made 
the  western  bounda-y  of  the  United  States  from  its  aource  to  the 
31st  degree  of  latitude,  and  following  this  line  to  the  St.  MaryV 
The  Floridas  were  ceded  to  Spain  by  a  treaty  of  the  same  dsif, 
but  without  any  specific  boundaries.  This  omission  led  to  a  coa- 
troversy  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  which  nearly  ter- 
minated in  hostilities.  It  was  finally  arranged,  however,  in  179^ 
by  a  treaty  which  provided  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
boundary  line,  and  secured  to  the  republic  the  right  of  depont 
for  its  western  produce  at  New  Orleans.  The  almost  proverfaU 
delay  of  Spain,  prevented  this  treaty  from  being  carried  into  rf* 
fect  for  nearly  three  years.  It  is  known,  too,  that  that  monarchy 
entertained  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  separation  of  the  wesim 
country  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  by  throwinir  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  The  energt 
of  the  government,  however,  counteracted  these  designs;  bat 
the  treaty  of  179^  was  frequently  broken  in  that  important  pie- 
vision  which  respected  the  deposit  at  New  Orleans.  Dnring  ibe 
administration  of  President  Adams,  preparations  were  made  for 
a  forcible  occupation  of  that  city ;  but  the  state  of  parties  caosed 
the  plan  to  be  abandoned,  and  all  the  objects  contended  for  hj 
the  republic  were  soon  afterwards  happily  obtained.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  1800,  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  by  the  pleai- 
potentiaries  of  France  and  Spain,  by  which  the  latter  power,  in 
consideration  of  an  accession  of  dominion  guaranteed  by  France 
to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  engaged  to  cede  Louisiana  to  her,  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  formerly  had 
in  the  hands  of  France.  The  cession  actually  took  place  in 
March,  1801,  but  the  fact  was  not  promulgated  for  some  time. 
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It  appears' to  hare  been  the  intention  of  the  French  gOYemment 
to  take  possession  of  the  province,  but  the  blockade  of  their  ports 
by  the  British  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design.  As  soon 
as  intelligence  of  the  cession  to  France  reached  the  American 
govenimentt  negotiations  were  opened  with  that  power,  which 
happily  terminated  in  April,  1803,  by  a  transfer  of  the  whole 
country  to  the  United  States,  for  which  the  sum  of  sixty  millions 
of  francs  was  paid  to  France. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  although  vehemently  censured  at 
the  time  by  the  party  opposed  to  Mr.  Je£ferson,  is  now  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  an  act  of  great  political  wisdom.  It 
closed  up  a  broad  source  of  controversy  with  foreign  powers, 
added  an  almost  boundless  tract  of  fertile  country  to  our  territory, 
and  extended  the  duration  of  the  union,  by  restoring  to  the 
western  states  the  natural  outlet  of  their  productions.  Were  there 
nothing  else  in  the  political  administration  of  this  illustrious 
statesman,  to  endear  it  to  his  countrymen,  the  peaceful  acquisition 
of  Louisiana  would  give  it  a  lasting  claim  to  their  gratitude. 
Early  in  the  month  of  December,  1 80S,  the  commissioners  of 
Spain  delivered  possession  to  France ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  mouth,  the  authorities  of  France  .duly  transferred  the 
country  to  the  United  States.  Congress  had  provided  for  this 
event,  and  under  their  act,  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  was  appointed 
the  first  Governor  and  IntendaniUgeneral  of  Louisiana.  By  an 
act  passed  in  March,  1804,  that  part  of  the  ceded  country  which 
Jay  south  of  the  parallel  of  33°,  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
c^led  the  territory  of  Orleans.  In  1811,  this  district  having  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  population,  and  complied  with  the  terms  im- 
Eosed  by  Congress,  became  a  state;  and  from  this  period  its 
istory  as  one  of  the  United  States  begins.  In  the  same  year  the 
country  lying  between  the  Ibberville  and  Perdido,  which  formed 
part  of  Louisiana  when  in  the  hands  of  France,  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  American  government,  and  annexed  to  this  state. 
LfOuisiana  has  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population  since  its 
transfer  to  the  United  States.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  war  with  England,  it  became  the  theatre  of  hostilities,  and 
the  scene  of  great  glory  for  the  arms  of  the  republic.  An  at* 
tempt,  by  a  powerful  enemy,  to  obtain  possession  of  New  Or- 
leans, was  signally  defeated;  and  the  strength  of  the  general 
government,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people  so  convincingly 
abown,  as  in  all  probability  to  prevent  any  future  attempts  of  a 
aimilar  nature. 

GOVERNORS. 

ITniertk§  TerritoruU  Government^  appointed  Inf  the  President  of  the  United 

States. 

1804  WmUm  C.  C.  Claiboroe  to  1812. 
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Under  ih§  Comtiiuiiim,  eUetedfir  m  term  rffimr  ymn  ly  lAe  P«fk. 

1818  William  C.  C.  Claibonie. 

1816  James  Villere. 

1880  Thomas  BolUng  Robertson. 

Places  remarkable  for  Battles  and  Sieges. 

1814y  New  Orleans.  Attack  upon  the  British  troops  by  Gene- 
ral Jackson's  army^  December  23. 

1814,  New. Orleans.    The  British  defeated  in  an  attack  apoa 
the  American  lines,  December  28. 

1815,  New   Orleans.     The   British  bombard  the  American 
lines  without  success,  January  1 . 

1815,  New  Orleans.  The  British  defeated  with  great  alau^ter 
by  General  Jackson,  January  8. 


INDIANA. 


Situation,  Boundaries,  afid  Extent. 

Indiana  is  situated  between  87^  47'  and  41^  AV  N.  lat.  and 
7^  45'  and  IP  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  te^ 
ritory ;  east  by  Ohio  ;  south  by  Kentucky ;  and  west  by  lUinoit. 
Its  mean  length  from  north  to  south  is  240  miles,  and  iti 
breadth  145,  tiie  area  being  36,250  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productionam 

Along  the  Ohio  the  country  is  uneven,  having  the  appeanmcg 
of  hills.  To  the  north  lie  the  Flat  Woods,  seventy  miles  wide* 
and  extending  far  into  the  interior  of  the  state.  Bordering  od 
all  the  principal  streams,  except  the  Ohio,  there  are  stripe  of 
bottom  and  prairie  land  from  three  to  six  miles  in  width.  Hie 
prairies  on  the  Wabash  are  the  finest  land  in  the  state.  Remote 
from  the  rivers,  the  country  is  broken,  and  the  soil  light.  Be- 
tween the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan  the  land  is  mostly  levd, 
and  interspersed  with  woodlands,  prairies,  lakes,  and  swamps. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  prairies,  the  river  and  upland  prauiet. 
The  first  are  bottoms  directly  upon  the  margins  of  the  streamy 
and  are  destitute  of  timber.  The  last  are  plains  from  90  to 
100  feet  higher  than  the  alluvial  bottoms,  and  far  more  i 
sive.  They  are  usually  bounded  by  groves  of  lofty  forest 
and  in  spring  and  summer  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass  and  fragrant  flowers,  firom  six  to  eight  feet  high. 
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The  principal  agricultural  productions  of  Indiana  are  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Vevay,  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  state, 
the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash^  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  best  kind  of  cold 
is  found  in  inezhaustiole  quantities ;  and  near  the  sources  of 
several  of  the  navigable  rivers  there  are  salt-springs,  from  which 
that  mineral  may  oe  procured  in  abundance,  ^ear  Corydon, 
on  the  Ohio,  there  is  a  large  cave  abounding  with  Epsom  salts 
and  saltpetre. 

Rivers. 

The  Ohio  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  from  the 

'     mouth  of  the  great  Miami  to  that  of  the  Wabash.    The  northern 

part  of  the  state  is  watered  by  the  head  branches  of  the  lUinois, 

and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan.    The  Wabash, 

the  great  river  of  Indiana,  rises  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 

state,  and  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  falls  into  the 

Ohio.     For  the  last  half  of  its  course  it  is  the  boundary  between 

Indiana  and  Illinois.    It  is  more  than  500  miles  long,  and  is 

navigable  for  keel-boats  400  miles  to  Ouitanon,  where  there 

are  rapids.    Above  the  rapids  small  boats  can  ascend  nearly  to  its 

source.  The  current  is  generally  gentle  above  Vincennes  ;  below 

that  town  there  are  several  rapids,  but  not  of  sufficient  ma^- 

tude  to  prevent  boats  from  ascending.    White  River  falls  mto 

1 1  the  Wabash  from  the  east,  16  miles  below  Vincennes.    It  is 

If  composed  of  two  principal  branches,  which  rise  in  the  eastern 

j  part^  and  unite  about  35  miles  from  its  mouth,  after  watering  a 

'f  wge  body  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  state.    The  Petoka  falls 

into  the  Wabash,  four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  White  River. 

It  is  about  75  miles  long,  and  meanders  through  extensive  rich 

bottoms.    The  Tippecanoe  rises  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 

I    Btate,  about  30  miles  west  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  falls  into  the 

Wabash,  140  miles  above  Vincennes.    White  Water  River  is  a 

f    beantifiil  stream  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  state,  which  falls 

into'  the  Miami,  five  miles  from  its  mouth.    It  has  a  rapid 

current,  not  easily  navi^ble,  but  is  well  adapted  to  mills.     It 

waters  nearly  one  million  of  acres  of  fine  land,  and  owes  its 

name  to  the  unusual  transparency  of  its  water. 

Climate, 

Indiana  has  a  favourable  and  agreeable  climate.  The  winters 
are  milder  and  shorter  than  in  the  northern  states ;  and  the 
anmmers  are  in  general  not  warmer.  The  spring  commences 
abont  the  middle  of  February.  The  peach  blossoms  in  March, 
and  the  woods  are  green  by  the  10th  of  April.  The  countrjr  in 
tbe  upper  part  of  the  state  is  high  and  healthy,  and  the  districts 
along  tne  nvers  are  likewise  so,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
awamps  and  marshes. 
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Civil  Divisiom  and  Pepmlaiiam^ 

The  northern  part  of  the  state  is  stiU  occupied  by  Indians, 
and  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  ^  The  sontbem  part  is 
inhabited  by  whites,  and  in  1820  was  divided  into  counties,  as 
follows  : 


Clarke.    .    . 

.     .     8709 

Crawford  •    » 

.     .     8583 

Davies      .    • 

.     .     S4dd 

Dearhora.    . 

.     .  11,468 

Delaware  >   . 

(1821 
12S66 

Dahois      •    • 

.     .     1168 

Fayette     •    . 

•     .     6950 

Floyd  .    .    . 

.     .     «776 

Eranklin  .    . 

.     •  10,763 

Gibson      •    • 

.     .     3876 

Harrison  > 

/5936 
•     •  \19S9 

Jackson     •    • 

.     .     4010 

Jefferson  .    • 

.     .     8038 

Jennings  • 

.     .     SOOO 

Knox    .    .    . 

.     .     5437 

Lawrence  .    • 

.     .     4116 

Martin      •    . 

•     •     103d 

Monroe     .    . 

.     •     £679 

Owen 
Orange  . 
Perry  . 
Pike  .  * 
Posey  . 
Randolph 
Ripley  . 
Scott  . 
Spencer 
Sulliyan 
Switieiland 
Vanderburgh 
}2so  .  . 
Wabash  • 
Warrick 
Washington 
Wayne 

Total 


8SS 
5308 

ssao 

1479 
4061 
ISOS 
18S8 
3SSI 
1889 
3498 
3984 
1718 
3390 
147 
1748 


.  19,119 

.  i4r,m 


The  population  of  Indiana  has  increased  with  wonderfnl  tap* 
dify.  In  1800  it  was  only  5641 ;  in  1810,  24^20;  in  181S» 
68,784;  in  1820,  147,178,  as  in  the  foregoing  table,  exduflK 
of  Indians.  A  majority  of  the  people  are  from  Kentucky,  Tef 
nessee,  Virginia,  and  the  CaroUnas ;  the  remainder  are  fioa 
every  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  from  almost  every  nsliia 
in  Europe.  The  Indians  occupy  the  northern  half  of  tne  slafc^ 
and  their  number  is  estimated  at  seven  or  eight  thonaand*  Of 
the  other  population  there  are,  white  males,  76,649;  wlk 
females,  69,109:  coloured  people^  14^,  of  whom  igOaieskwi' 

Chief  Toums. 

ViNCENN£8,  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  is  on  the  east  hill 
of  the  Wabash,  100  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  is  i 
direct  line,  but  nearly  100  bv  the  course  of  the  river.  It  w 
settled  about  a  century  ago  oy  the  French  from  Lower  CattA 
many  of  whom  intermarried  with  the  Indians^  mim^  miJaJlf 
approximated  to  the  savage  state.  Within  a  f^w  yean  AM* 
can  emigrants  have  flocked  thither,  and  the  society  ia  null 
improving.  Corydon,  in  Harrison  county,  on  the  road  nii 
Louisville  to  Vincennes,  and  about  25  miles  west  of  the  foisK 
was,  until  lately,  the  seat  of  government.     The  settlenrf 
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commenced  in  1809,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Vevay,  in 
Switzerland  countVy  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  second  oank 
of  Ohio  River,  25  Ket  above  high-water  mark.  The  inhabitants 
are  emigrants  jfrom  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  Switserland.  In  1814 
the  site  of  the  town  was  a  forest,  bat  it  is  now  a  flourishing 
settlement.  The  country  in  the  rear  is  broken  and  fertile ;  and 
half  a  mile  below  the  village  are  the  Swiss  vineyards,  where  the 
culture  of  the  vine  has  been  successfully  introduced.  Brook- 
ville,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  forks  of  Whitewater  River,  is  a 
flourishing  town>  and  will  probably  be  the  centre  of  trade  for 
an  extensive  and  fertile  portion  of  the  state.  Jeffersonville,  on 
the  Ohio,  a  little  above  the  falls,  and  nearly  opposite  Louisville, 

Eromises  to  become  a  place  of  considerable  business.  Princeton, 
farmony,  Evansville,  and  Troy,  are  all  thriving  settlements. 
The  seat  of  government  has  been  lately  fixed  at  Indianapolis, 
near  the  centre  of  the  state. 

Public  Lands,  Education,  i^c. 

The  Indian  title  to  large  portions  of  fine  land,  in  the  southern 

Sart  of  the  state,  has  been  recently  extinguished  by  the  United 
tates.  When  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  umon,  in  1816, 
Congress  granted  one  section,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  each 
towmhip,  for  the  support  of  schools.  One  entire  township,  or 
£3,040  acres,  said  to  be  worth  on  an  average  10  dollars  an  acre, 
was  also  given  for  the  support  of  a  coUeee.  The  college  is 
located  at  Vincennes,  and  a  larg»  brick  building  is  already 
erected  for  the  purpose. 

CanaL 

In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  state,  one  of  the  head  streams 
of  the  Wabash  approaches  within  a  short  distance  of  the  St. 
Mary,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Maumee,  which  falls  into  Lake 
Erie.  When  very  high,  these  rivers  overflow  the  intervening 
lands  to  such  a  depth,  that  loaded  boats  pass  over  with  facility. 
Of  the  practicabihty,  therefore,  of  connecting  them  by  a  canal, 
diere  can  be  no  douot ;  and  in  a  law  of  Congress,  appropriating 
a  portion  of  the  public  lands  to  the  improvement  of  inland  navi- 
gpttion,  100,000  acres  were  assigned  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  this  project. 

Government. 

The  constitution  of  Indiana  was  adopted  by  a  convention 
held  for  the  purpose  at  Corydon,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1816. 
It  prondes  for  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government 
into  three  distinct  branches.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  go- 
vernor, chosen/by  the  people  for  three  years,  who  may  be  re- 
eleeted  once.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  also  chosen  in  ue  san^ 
nanner,  and  for  the  same  term.    The  legislative  body  is  divided 
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into  two  branches,  a  senate  and  house  of  representatiTet,  the 
former  chosen  for  three  years,  and  the  latter  annually.  The 
judiciary  is  composed  of  a  supreme  and  circuit  courts :  the  for- 
mer consists  of  three  judges,  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
senate  for  seven  years,  and  have  appellate  jurisdiction ;  the  lat- 
ter to  be  held  in  each  county  by  one  presiding  judge,  who  is  to 
be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature  for  seven  years, 
and  oy  two  associate  judges,  elected  .by  the  people  for  serea 
years.  The  constitution  is  not  subject  to  amendment,  until 
after  twelve  years,  in  any  of  its  provisions,  and  never  in  one 
article,  which  excludes  involuntary  slavery. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Of  the  state  of  Indiana,  although  the  growth  has  taken  phce 
almost  entirely  within  the  present  century,  and  since  its  aomis- 
sion  into  the  union  only  five  years  have  passed,  detached  spots 
were  settled  by  the  -  French,  wipwards  of  a  century  ago.  IV 
exact  period  at  which  the  first  settlement  was  made,  is  uncertaa. 
It  appears,  however,  that  about  the  year  1690,  the  F^endi 
traders  first  visited  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  VincenneSyiC 
that  time  a  village  of  the  Piankeshaw  Indians,  called  App- 
caughke.  About  the  year  1702,  a  party  of  the  same  nation  Sfe* 
scended  the  Wabash,  and  established  posts  in  sevei'al  places  oi 
its  banks,  and,  among  others,  at  the  site  of  Vincennes,  wlsdi 
was  for  a  long-time  called  The  Post;  but  has  since  received tk 
name  of  the  French  commander.  When  the  French  first  tn* 
versed  this  country,  it  was  inhabited  by  different  tribes  of  b* 
dians;  who,  divided  among  themselves  by  petty  animosiba^ 
were  unable,  if  they  were  willing,  to  oppose  the  settlements  rf 
the  new  comers.  The  principal  tribes  were  the  Kickapoos,  Ae 
Piankeshaws,  the  Musquitous,  and  the  Ouitanons^  whose  wv- 
riors,  with  those  of  the  other  nations,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred.  Accoixling  to  tradition,  they  were  once  fa 
more  numerous.  It  is  said  that  the  country  lyin^  between  tk 
Mississippi  and  tho  Wabash,  being  claimed  by  the  Indians c' 
both  these  rivers,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  it  should  becone 
the  prize  of  the  victors  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  ground  flt 
which  Fort  Harrison  now  stands,  was  chosen  as  the  theatre^ 
the  combat.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  warriors  entered  tk 
lists  on  each  side.  They  fought  from  the  rising  to  the  seCtiif 
sun,  when  the  Indians  of  the  Wabash  were  declared  conqueio^ 
having  seven  men  surviving,  while  the  warriors  of  the  mvi^ 
sippi  were  reduced  to  the  number  of  five.  The  bodies  of  * 
dam  were  collected,  and  interred  in  the  neighbouring  mooB*' 
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Soch  is  the  traditionary  account,  no  doubt  embellished  in  its 
progress  downwards,  of  an  engagement  that  appears  from  other 
proofs  to  have  taken  place  in  that  vicinity,  and  to  have  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  many  human  beings. 

The  French  colonists  at  Vincennes,  insulated  as  it  were  from 
the  rest  of  civiUzed  mankind,  and  buried  in  the  centre  of  a  vast 
wilderness,  gradually  approximated  in  manners  and  customs  to 
the  Indians  among  whom  they  settled.  They  lived  on  terms  of 
amity  with  these  savages,  formed  marriages  with  their  women, 
joined  in  their  hunting  parties,  and  subsisted  more  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase  and  the  garden,  than  by  the  returns  of  agri- 
culture. Of  their  simple  annals  they  have  left  no  records  oe- 
hind  them,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  this  country  until  thejpeaoe 
of  1763,  when  it  was  ceded,  together  with  Canada,  by  France 
to  England.  The  French  settlers  were  confirmed  in  their  pos- 
sessions ;  but  the  tide  of  emigration  did  not  reach  this  country 
till  long  afterwards.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  settlement  displayed  their  hereditary  animosity  to 
the  EngUsh,  and  seized  upon  the  first  opportunity  to  join  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  1778,  a  Spanish  resident 
of  Vincennes  gave  such  information  to  the  Americans,  of  the 
situation  and  strength  of  the  British  forces  stationed  there, 
that  by  his  directions  General  George  Clarke  easily  obtained 

Sossession,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  retain.  In  1782,  a 
etachment  of  militia  from  Kentucky  penetrated  to  the  French 
settlements,  plundered  the  inhabitants,  and  killed  or  carried  off 
their  cattle,  which  formed  their  chief  wealth.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, peace  endued,  and  the  territory  now  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  Indiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Great 
Britain.  The  French  were  confirmed  in  their  possessions,  and 
m  donation  of  a  tract  of  country  around  Vincennes  was  subse- 
quently made  to  the  inhabitants.  In  1788,  an  Indian  war  broke 
eat,  which  caused  severe  distress  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Indiana. 
Their  cattle  were  killed,  their  villages  beset,  and  for  several 
years  they  were  unable  to  pursue  their  agricultural  employments 
without  danger.  The  French,  however,  suffered  less  than  the 
American  settlers,  against  whom  the  vengeance  of  the  Indians 
was  directed  without  mercy.  In  1791,  the  Shawanese,  the 
most  ferocious,  of  the  Indian  tribes,  were  attacked  by  a  force 
under  General  Wilkinson,  who  destroyed  their  principal  town, 
near  the  mouth  of  Tippecanoe,  containing  120  houses;  and, 
for  the  time,  reduced  them  to  submission.  After  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  savages  by  General  Wayne,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
Biemberment  ottheir  confederacy,  peace  was  restored,  and  this 
district  began  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  repose  of  which  it  had  been 
for  many  years  deprived. 

.    By  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  concluded  in  1795,  the  United 
States  obtained  six  miles  square  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Chicago  River ;  the  same  quantity  at  the  junction  of  the  St 

Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's ;  one-halt  of  this  extent  at  the  head  of 

the  Little  River  branch  of  the  Wabash,  eight  miles  south-west  oC 

Fort  Wayne;  and  six  miles  square  at  the  Ouilanony  on  die 

river  Wabash.    Other  cessions  were^  at  the  same  time,  made 

without  the  limits  of  this  state.    As  a  compenaatioii  for  iriiicli 

grants,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Pottawatomies 

goods  to  die  value  of  one  Uiousand  dollars,  and  to  the  Kicka* 

poosy  Piankashaws,  Weaws,  and  Elk  River  tribes,  goods  to  the 

value  of  five  hundred  dollars  each.    In  1804,  the  Ddavares 

and  Piankehaws,  sold  a  large  tract  bordering  on  the  Ohio;  and, 

in  1805,  another  extensive  tract  was  ceded  by  the  Miami,  Bd 

River,  and  Weaw  Indians ;  which,  including  a  fonner  cesMB 

around  Vincennes,  in  1794,  comprehended  a  tract  of  ISOmiki 

in  length,  and  50  in  breadth,  extending  from  the  Ohio  River  to 

the  western  limits.    Another  tract  was  ceded  in  1809,  by  the 

Delawares,  Pottowatamies,  Miami,  and  Eel  River  tribes,  indnd- 

in^the  south-western  parts  to  above  the  fortieth  denes  of  hli- 

tude.  Notwithstanding  these  cessions^  a  part  of  the  Indiana  ilil 

remained  hostile.    Excited  by  the  eloquence  and  arts  of  T^ 

cumseh,  a  leader  of  the  Shawanese,  and  one  of  the  moat  extis- 

ordinary  men  that  has  appeared  among  the  Indiana,  sevenlcf 

the  tribes  united  in  an  attempt  to  resist  the  increasing  power  of 

the  whites,  whose  settlements  were  every  day  driving  the  Ob* 

ginal  possessors  of  the  country  farther  back,     DeniedatioBi 

had  been  committed  upon  the  white  inhabitants  of  Indiaiiato 

such  an  extent  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  that  the  government  d^ 

termined  to  exert  its  power.    A  force  of  regulars  and  mililii 

was  assembled  at  Vincennes,  and  placed  under  the  command  if 

William  Henry  Harrison,  then  governor  of  Indiana  Teirilisv. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Governor  Harrison  arrived  before  m 

Prophet's  Town,  or  Tippecanoe,  on  the  Wabash,  and  demandel 

restitution  of  the  property  taken.    After  a  conference  betvreo 

the  messengers  on  each  side,  it  was  agreed  that  bostilititf 

should  not  commence  before  the  next  morning,  that  an  sni- 

cable  arrangement  might,  if  possible,  take  place.  In  violationc' 

this  armistice,  the  American  troops  were  attacked  before  dfv- 

break  of  the  next  morning,  by  a  large  body  of  savages.    Go* 

vemor  Harrison,  knowing  the  character  of  his  enemy,  liaddii> 

Sosed  of  his  army  in  such  manner  that  they  were  able  ims^ 
iately  to  arrange  themselves  in  order  of  battle ;  and  theiefo 
the  Americans,  though  taken  by  surprise,  received  their  in^ 
dious  adversaries  in  a  state  of  preparation.  The  combat,  thoi||k 
short,  was  unusually  severe.  The  Indians  fought  with  dsi* 
perate  coura^ ;  but  as  soon  as  day  broke,  and  the  lecil' 
troops  were  stole  to  act  with  sufficient  precision,  the  &te  of  tk 
battle  was  decided.  The  Indians  were  driven  in  all  diiectifl* 
leaving  forty  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field.    Their  nbk 
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loM  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Americans 
suffered  in  About  the  same  proportion,  but  the  loss  of  officers 
WES  very  great.  After  the  action,  GoTemor  Harrison,  having 
burned  the  town,  and  laid  vraste  the  surrounding  settlements, 
returned  wit^  his  forces  to  Vincennes,  and  not  long  afterwards 
the  tribes  sued  for  peace. 

The  war  with  England,  which  broke  out  in  1812,  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  Indian  hostili^.  Seduced  by  the  promises  of  the 
Bntish  agents  into  an  aUiance  with  the  British  government,  the 
Indian  tnbes,  after  committing  ^eat  cruelties  and  excesses,  re- 
ceived a  lull  measure  of  retribution  from  the  American  troops. 
Their,  villages  were  repeatedly  destroyed  by  American  expedi- 
tioBS,  and  their  country  laid  waste.  lu  September,  1813,  the 
vHlages  at  the  forks  of  the  Wabash  were  burnt  by  a  detachment 
sent  out  by  General  Harrison,  and  those  of  the  Pottowatamies 
were  destroyed  by  Colonel  Wells ;  and,  in  November  of  the 
same,  Creneial  Hopkins  destroyed  the  Prophet's  Town,  and  a 
Winebago  village  on  the  Waoash.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  war  with  England,  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  enjoyed  cpm- 
Mrative  repose,  and  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1815, 
koetilities  with  the  Indians  have  not  been  renewed. 

Indiana  formed  a  part  of  the  great  north-western  territory,  so 
eaUed  until  the  year  1801,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  territorial 

Cremment,  with  the  usual  powers  and  privileges.  Iii  Decem- 
,  1815,  the  inhabitants  amounting  to  sixty  thousand,  the 
l^idature  petitioned  Con^ss  for  a£m88ion  into  the  union, 
and  the  privilege  of  forming  a  state  constitution.  A  bill  for 
this  purpose  passed  Confess  in  April,  1816,  a  convention  of 
delegates  met  in  conformity  to  it,  oy  whom  a  state  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  Incliana  became  an  independent  state, 
and  a  member  of  the  union  in  December  following. 

GOVERNORS. 

r 

1815  Jonathan  Jenningt  to  18SS, 

Places  remarkable  for  Battles  and  Sieges. 

1791^  Tippecanoe.  The  Shawanese  defeated  by  General 
WUkinson,  who  destroys  their  town. 

1811,  Tippecanoe.  The  Indians  defeated  by  Ckneral  Har- 
rison, who  lays  waste  the  country,  November  ?• 

1813,  Fort  Wayne.  Besieged  by  the  Indians,  who  are 
to^ced  to  raise  the  siege,  September. 

181S,  Fort  Harrison.  Assaulted  by  the  Indians,  who  are 
defeated,  September  3. 

1813,  Prophet^s  Town.  Destroyed  by  an  expedition  under 
General  Hopkins,  November  11. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

Illinois  is  situated  between  36^  58'  and  42^  50'  N.lii, 
and  to''  2ff  and  U''  2V  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the 
North  West  territory;  east  by  Indiana;  south  by  Kentucky f 
and  west  by  Missouri.  Its  mediiun  length  is  about  365  uam, 
and  medium  breadth  162,  the  area  being  about  69»000  sqiuie 
I,  or  37,760,000  acres. 


Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  state  is  either  flat  or  undulati!ig« 
Extensive  praines  constitute  two-thirds  of  its  surface.  Tk 
soil  may  be  divided  into  six  classes :  1.  Bottoms,  beaiing  i 
heavy  ^owth  of  timber.  This  land  is  of  the  first  quality,  vbA 
is  found  on  all  the  principal  rivers.  It  varies  in  width  firooifiO 
rods  to  two  miles,  and  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  2.  Newl]f* 
formed  land  found  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  There  are  maii| 
thousand  acres  of  this  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabub, 
and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississimft* 
It   is  annually  inundated,  and  is  very  unhealthy.      S.  titj 

{ prairies,  approaching  the  rivers  and  bordering  on  the  botton 
and,  but  elevated  from  30  to  100  feet  The  prairies  of  tlie 
Illinois  River  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  east  of  the  Mississi]^ 
and  have  alone  been  estimated  at  1,200,000  acres.  The  soil  is 
not  inferior  to  the  first-rate  river  bottoms.  4.  Wet  prairki^ 
found  remote  from  rivers  or  at  their  sources.  This  soil  is  geo^ 
rally  cold  and  barren,  aboimding  with  swamps  and  ponds,  and 
covered  with  a  tall  coarse  grass.  5.  Timbered  land,  moderateh 
hilly,  well  watered,  and  of  a  rich  soil.  6.  Hills,  of  a  steril  sou, 
and  destitute  of  timber,  or  covered  with  stinted  oaks  andpines^ 
Com  is  at  present  the  staple  production  of  the  state.  Wheit 
does  well,  except  on  the  bottoms,  where  the  soil  is  too  rick- 
Tobacco  grows  to  great  perfection.  Flax,  hemp^  oats,  Iiisk 
and  sweet  potatoes  succeed  as  well  as  in  Kentucky.  Among 
the  mineral  productions  are  iron,  coal,  and  copper.  Salt  spripgi 
are  also  numerous. 

-Rivers. 

The  state  is  bordered  on  three  sides  by  the  great  lifen 
Wabash,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi.    The  Illinois  is  formed  by  tk 
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Kankakee  and  th^  Plaines,  w^ich  unite  near  the  N.  E,  corner 
of  the  state.  It  pursues  a  s6uth-we8ter1y  course  of  nearly  400 
miles,  and  joins  the- Mississippi  18  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  It  has  a  gentle  current,  unbroken  by  rapids,  and 
is  navigable  for  boats  throughout  its  whole  course.  The 
Kaskaskia  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  and  running 
S.  W.  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  84  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois,  and  100  above  that  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for 
160  miles.  Saline  Creek  falls  into  the  Ohio,  20  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  It  is  navigable  30  miles.  There  are 
salt-works  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  this  stream,  20 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Little  Wabash  falls  into  the  Wabash, 
a  few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Climate, 

The  climate  is  in  general  very  favourable.  In  the  south  it  is 
sufficiently  mild  to  raise  cotton  ;  and  peaches  come  to  maturity 
in  the  northern  parts.     It  is  generally  healthy  and  agreeable. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 

0»tmtief,  Inhabitmmit. 

Gallatin 3155 

White 4828 

Edwards S444 


Franklin 1703 

Washington 1517 

Bond 2931 

Alexander 680 

Jackson 1548 

Randolph 3498 

St.  Clair 5853 


Madison 13,550 

Union        8369 

Wayne 1U4 

Jefferson 691 

Monroe 1537 

Crawford  ......  3088 

Clark 931 

Pope 8610 

Johnson 843 


55,81 1 

In  1810  the  population  was  12,283;  in  1818,  35,220;  in 
1820,  55,211,  and  is  very  rapidly  increasing.  The  settlements 
at  present  are  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  state, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gi'eat  rivers.  .  The  number  of 
slaves  in  1810  was  168.  The  constitution  provides  that  no 
mdre  slaves  shall  be  introduced  into  the  state. 

Chief  Towns. 

'  Slaskaskia,  lately  the  seat  of  government,  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  ELaskaskia  River,  1 1  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  a 
bank,  a  land-»offlce,  a  printing-office,  and  about  160  houses, 
scattered  over  an  extensive  plain.  The  town  was  settled 
mwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago  by  emigrants  from  Lower 
Canada,  and  about  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  French. 
The  surrounding  country  is  under  good  cultivation.  Cahokia 
18  a  French  setuement  on  the  Mississippi,  52  miles  N.  W.  of 
Kaskaskia,  and  6  miles  below  St.  Louis.  Shawneetown  is  on 
ihe  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  12  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
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Wabaah,  and  IS  miles  east  of  the  salt-woHDi  hekmging^  the 
Umted  States,  on  Saline  Creek.  The  inhahitanta  are  snwporled 
Mnyapally  by  the  profits  of  the  salt  trade*  EdwaidanBe  is  a 
louiidung  town  on  Cahokia  Biver,  23  miles  N.  E.  of  Sl  LimiB. 
Yandalia,  60  miles  N.  E.  of  EdwardsviUet  is  now  the  seal  of 
gOTemment. 

Qmal 

A  canal  has  long  been  in  contemplation  to  unite  the  waten 
of  Lske  Michigan  with  those  of  Ilinois  River.  The  Chica^  a 
river  which  faUs  into  the  south  end  of  lake  Michigan,  is  so 
connected  with  the  Plaines,  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Illinois,  that  in  freshets  boats  pass  readily  from  one  to  Ae 
other.  The  government  of  the  United  States  has  given  per- 
mission to  open  a  canal,  with  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land, 
the  land  through  which  it  will  run,  and  90  feet  on  each  side  of 
it.  This  canal  can  probably  be  inade  at  less  expense  than  an; 
other  water  communication  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Mississippi. 

'Public  Landi. 

In  1817  there  were  in  Illinois  upwards  of  16,000,000  acres  of 
land  belonging  to  the  United  States,  obtained  by  purchase  froai 
the  Indians.  The  portion  of  these  lands  lying  between  the 
Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  has  been  assigned  by  Congress  at 
bounty  lands  to  the  soldiers  who  enlisted  during  the  late  war. 
The  whole  amount  surveyed  is  about  5,630,000  scares,  equsl  la 
8,640  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  240  townships.  Thii 
land  is  represented  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Educatiotu 

When  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  1818,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  granted  to  the  state,  on  certain 
conditions,  one  section  or  thirty-sixth  part  of  every  townshia 
for  the  support  of  schools.  Three  per  cent,  of  the  net  prooeecs 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  lying  within  the  state 
are  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  of 
which  one-sixth  part  must  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  cofi^ 
or  university.  As  a  farther  provision  for  the  university,  two 
entire  townships  have  been  given  to  the  state.  Two  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  United  States  lands  are  also  to  be  ex- 
pended, under  the  direction  of  Congress,  in  making  roads 
to  the  state. 

As  the  condition  of  these  grants,  the  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  the  state  provided  by  an  ordinance 
which  is  irrevocable,  without  the  consent  of  the  v  i^^d  States^ 
that  all  lands  sold  by  the  United  States  shall  be  exempted  fiov 
taxation  for  five  years  from  the  day  of  sale ;  also,  that  the 
bounty  lands  granted  for  military  services  during  the  late  wafi 
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shall,  if  they  continue  to  be  held  by  the  patentees  or  thm  M.^^m, 
remam  exempt  from  taxes  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
patents ;  and  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  residing  without  the  state,  shall  neyer  be  taxed 
higher  dian  lands  bdonging  to  persons  residing  therein. 

Government, 

The  constitution  of  Illinois  was  adopted  by  a  convention  held 
at  Kaskaskia,  on  the  6th  of  August^  1818.  It  provides  for  the 
distribution  of  the  powers  of  {government  inte  three  depict- 
ments.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly^ 
composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  member^ 
of  each  of  which  bodies  are  elected  every  two  years  by  the 
people.  The  senators  vacate  their  seate  in  rotation.  The 
governor  is  chosen  every  fourth  year  by  the  people,  and,  at  the 
same  period,  a  lieutenant-governor  is  chosen  in  the  same 
manner.  The  governor  ana  judges  of  the  supreme  court  cob^ 
stitute  a  council  of  revision,  to  which  all  bills  that  have  passed 
the  assembly  must  be  presented.  Although  the  council  of 
revision  may  return  a  bill,  with  their  objections,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  both  houses  may  pass  it  inte  a  law.  The 
governor  nominates,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  ap- 
pointe  to  all  offices  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  right  of  suffrage  is  universal.  All  white  mal^ 
inhabitanto  who  have  resided  in  the  state  six  months  precedii^ 
elections,  enioy  the  rights  of  electors  :  and,  it  is  provided  that 
all  votes  shall  be'  given  vivd  voce,  until  altered  by  the  general 
assembly.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courte  as  the  general  assembly  may  from 
time  to  time  establish.  The  supreme  court  consiste  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  associates,  who  are  appointed  by  joint  ballot 
of  both  houses  of  the  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  until 
1824,  at  which  time  their  commissions  expire ;  but  after  thai 
period  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  inferior 
courte  hold  weir  offices  during  good  behaviour. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Thb  name  which  now  belongs  exclusively  to  this  state  was, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  last  century,  bestowed  upon  all  that 
▼ast  tract  of  country  which  lies  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  and 
was  derived  from  me  river  Illinois,  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  Indians,  by  whom  the  banks  were  inhabited,  signifies  the 
river  ofmen.  The  first  setdemente  within  the  present  limite  of 
lUinois  were,  like  those  of  Indiana,  made  by  the  French,  and 
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were  the  consequence  of  the  adyentorout  enterprise  of  M.  deh 
Salle  in  search  of  the  Mississippi.  This  fiunous  traYeller  set  off 
from  Canada  in  the  year  1670,  in  company  with  Father  Hennepin, 
and  three  or  four  men ;  and,  passing  across  the  lakes  to  Mi- 
chigan,  descended  the  Illinois  River,  but  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  this  country  during  the  winter,  and  did  not  reach  tht 
Mississippi  until  the  spring  following.  After  exaniining  tbe 
country  aoout  the  Illinois,  with  which  he  was  greatly  pleased, 
he  returned  to  Canada,  leaving  the  Chevalier  de  Tonte  m  com- 
mand of  a  small  fort  which  he  had  built,  and  named  Crevecceur. 
While  in  Canada,  M.  de  la  Salle  procured  a  number  of  volun- 
teers to  unite  in  the  scheme  of  forming  a  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Illinois  country.  They  reached 
their  place  of  destination  in  1673,  and  founded  the  villages  of 
Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  several  others  of  less  note.  Here  La 
Salle  left  his  colony,  while  he  descended  the  Mississippi,  to  its 
mouth.  Soon  after  this  settlement,  many  enterpriaing  persons 
explored  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Illinois,  in  search  of 
mineral  riches,  which  at  that  period  it  was  supposed  to  possess ; 
and  afler  the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  tne  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  Iberville,  the  French  governor,  in  company  with 
several  others,  undertook  a  similar  expedition.  At  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  settlements  in  Illinois 
are  represented  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  situation, 
having  been  formed  by  hardy  Canadians,  who  were  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  precautions  necessary  in  new  colonies. 
Kaskaskia  had  become  a  considerable  town,  before  any  great 
progress  was  made  in  the  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi, 
and  one  who  calculated  the  future  by  what  was  then  exhibited 
would  have  seen  little  reason  to  foretel  the  rapid  growth  of  Loui- 
siana, and  the  decline  of  the  civiUzed  settlements  in  the  Uinois 
which  aftem^'ards  took  place.  The  descriptions  given  by  French 
vmters  of  the  Illinois  country,  (an  appellation  then  bestowed  on 
both  banks  of  the  Mississippi),  were  of  the  most  captivatinbg 
kind.  Its  beautiful  scenery,  its  fertile  prairies,  its  supposed  mi- 
neral wealth,  were  painted  in  glowing  colours,  and  a  new  para- 
diise  seemed  to  open  for  Frenchmen  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois. 
To  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  country,  a  monastery  of  Jesuits 
was  established  at  Kaskaskia,  which  is  said  to  have  had  at  one 
time  upwards  of  four  hundred  converts.  The  French  of  the 
settlements  on  the  Illinois,  like  those  of  Indiana,  soon  degenifr> 
rated,  and  by  degrees  assimilated  their  manners  to  those  of  the 
Indians,  amon^  whom  they  resided.  Of  these  savages  the  num- 
ber and  varieties  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  settlement,  and  since, 
are  not  well  ascertained.  In  1768,  when  Carver  visited  this 
country,  he  found  the  Winuebagoes,  a  warlike  nation,  settled 
on  Fox  River,  where  Ihey  still  reside ;  the  Saukies,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Ouiskonsin  and  near  the  Portage;  and  the  Ottegi- 
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mies,  near  its  mouth  and  above  it  along  the  Missisiiippi.  The 
Chippeways  then  possessed  the  country  south  of  LaJce  ouperior, 
that  on  the  Chippeway  River,  and  to  a  great  extent  westward. 
The  Naudowessies  then  also  occupied  a  large  tract  of  country 
south-west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Upper  Louisiana.  In  1780 
there  were,  according  to  Hutchins,  twelve  tribes  inhabiting  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  state,  viz,,  the  Kickapoos,  Piankeshaws^ 
Musquitores,  O.uitanores,  Kaskaskias,  Piorias,  Michigamas^ 
Outtagomies,  Musquatores,  Miscotins,  Outtamacs,  and  Mus- 

J Quakers,  which  tribes  together,  it  was  supposed,  could  send 
orth  at  that  time  5300  fighting  men. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  century, 
we  hear  little  of  the  French  possessions  on  the  banks  of  the  Iln- 
nois.  As  the  colonies  of  France  and  England  extended  them* 
selves,  disputes  arose  respecting  the  boundaries,  which  had 
never  been  sufficiently  defined.  The  French,  anticipating  a 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  their  American  possessions,  as 
early  as  the  year  1749,  strengthened  themselves  by  fortifications, 
on  the  lakes,  on  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  which  they  laid 
claim.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the  country  on 
.the  Ohio  and  the  neighbouring  streams,  by  virtue  of  the  char- 
ters they  had  granted.  The  Ohio  Company,  which  was  formed 
soon  itfterwards,  produced  hostiUties  between  the  two  powers. 
.By  the  treaty  of  1762,  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  consequently  the  Illinois 
country  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  latter  power.  During 
its  continuance  as  a  British  dependency,  nothing  of  importance 
seems  to  have  occurred.  Few  or  no  additions  were  made  to  the 
settlements  at  Kaskaskia,  and  the  other  French  posts,  the  inha- 
l>itanis  of  which  were  but  Uttle  removed  in  civilization  above  the 
Indians. 

At  t»he  peace  of  178S,  the  British  government  renounced  its 

42iaim  cf  sovereignty  over  this  country,  as  well  as  over  the 

Uaited  iStates.    The  whole  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 

was  claimed  by  Virginia  and  some  other  states,  as  included  in 

their  chaii;ers,  m  consequence  of  their  grants  being  described  as 

extending-  to  the  South  Sea.    At  the  instance  of  Congress,  a 

libei^  cea  sion  of  these  claims  was  made  to  the  general  govern- 

rnent*    All  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  became,  in 

-1787,  a  dependency  of  the  United  States,  and  by  an  ordinance 

of  CoDgreas,  a  territorial  government  was  established.     The 

.state  of  Ohio  was  the  first  of  the  state  governments  established 

.in  this  regiot).    In  1801,  a  territorial  government  was  constitut- 

ied,.of  the  co^mtry  between  the  line  of  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 

linder  the  na;me  of  Indiana,  of  which  Illinois  remained  a  part 
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until  1 809,  when  a  distinct  territorial  government  was  establislied 
for  the  district  now  forming  the  state  of  Illinois. 

The  Indian  title  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  in  this 
state  has  been  extingoished  at  difierent  periods,  and  by  frir 
purchase.  In  1803,  the  Kaskaskias  sold  to  the  United  States  a 
tract  of  country  of  about  18,000  square  miles,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois,  and  extending  back  about  eighty  miles.  The  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  in  the  year  following,  conveyed  to  the  United  States  t 
large  tract  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  each  side  being  about  £40 
miles  in  length,  lyin^  on  the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Illinois  and  Ouisconsin,  and  extending  eastward  to  a  point 
at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River,  in  the  IlUnois.  In  the  jyear  1805, 
the  Piankashaws  sold  to  the  United  States  a  tract  thirtyby  one 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  between  the  QreeX  and  Little  WsitNuh. 
In  December  1816,  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  and  Pottowala- 
mies,  ceded  to  the  United  States  certain  lands  lying  within  t 
line  running  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  of  Fox  River,  ten  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Illinois,  through  the  space  between 
Chicago  Creek  and  the  river  Plein,  to  a  point  on  Lake  Midii- 
gan,  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Chicago  Creek ;  for  wUch 
cession  they  were  to  receive  from  the  United  States  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  goods,  and  an  annual  compensation  for  twdfe 
years  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars.  In  1818,  and  sab- 
sequently,  other  treaties  have  been  made  with  the  difierent 
tribes  residing  in  Illinois,  by  which  additional  territory  has  been 
gained. 

The  evils  of  warfare  were  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois  as 
well  as  by  the  other  frontier  districts,  during  the  last  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  first, 
acts  of  barbarity  perpetrated  by  the  allies  of  the  latter  power, 
was  committed  within  this  district.  The  garrison  of  Cbicagii, 
a  fort  situated  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  Lake  Mirjhio  n, 
had  received  orders  to  evacuate  that  post,  and  proceed.  toT/e- 
troit.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1812,  the  troops,  ia  number 
about  70  men,  accompanied  by  some  women  and  duldren, 
marched  from  the  fort,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distajnce, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  host  of  savages:  a  dr^terrAined 
resistance  was  made  for  some  time,  but  the  number  c  jf  thie  In- 
dians proving  too  great  for  any  hope  of  success,  Capt  Ain  ^fieald, 
the  commander,  consented  to  surrender,  on  the  proxodae  'of  pro- 
tection.. The  survivors  of  this  little  band,  howev  er  had  no 
sooner  given  up  their  arms  than  they  were  brutally  r  maAsacied. 
Twenty-six  of  the  regulars,  and  all  the  militia,  wen »  killed  wid 
two  women  and  twelve  children.  The  outrages  of  i  Jxeso  savages 
determined  Governor  Edwards  to  inflict  chasti  sement  upon 
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them.  Accordingly,  in  September,  1813,  Colonel  Russel,  with 
about  400  regulars  and  miktia,  penetrated  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try, to  the  north-west,  intendmg  to  co-operate  with  General 
H!opkins,  on  the  Illinois.  Hearing  nothing  of  him,  they  pro* 
ceeded  against  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  about  twenty 
miles  aboye  Peoria,  and  immediately  at  the  head  of  Peoria  lake. 
The  Indians,  taken  by  surprise,  fled  into  the  swamp,  pursued  by 
the  Americans  with  mipetuosity,  until  they  were  dnven  across 
the  Illinois.  Upwards  of  twenty  warriors  were  found  dead,  and 
many  more  must  have  been  killed  and  drowned  in  the  swamp. 
The  American  loss  was  only  four  wounded  After  the  engage- 
ment, Colonel  Russel  destroyed  their  town,  with  the  com  and 
plunder  it  contained,  and  returned  to  the  settlements.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  no  event  of  importance  appears  to 
have  occurred  in  this  territory. 

In  April,  1818,  Congress,  on  the  petition  of  the  legislature  of 
Illinois,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  people  to  form  a  state 
constitution,  and  declaring  the  terms  upon  which  the  territory 
might  be  admitted  into  me  union.  A  convention  accordingly 
met  in  September  following,  by  which  the  terms  proposed  oy 
the  general  government  were  acceded  to,  and  a  state  constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  In  December,  1818,  Illinois  became  a  mem- 
ber  of  theumon. 

GOVERNORS. 
1818  Shadrach  Bond  to  1822. 


Places  remarkable  for  Battles  and  Sieges. 

1812,  Chicago.  The  garrison  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and, 
after  their  surrender,  basely  murdered,  August  15. 

1813,  Peoria.  The  Indians  attacked  and  defeated  ly  a 
party  imder  Colonel  Russel,  and  their  town  destroyed,  Sep- 
tember. 
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MISSOURI 


■4*1 


Situation,  BoundarieSf  and  Erient. 

Missouri  is  situated  between  36^  and  40^  SO*  N.  Imt  and 
11^  47'  and  17^  2(y  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  east  by  Illinois 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  south  by  Arkansaw  territory;  weit 
ttnd  north  by  Missouri  territory.  Its  mean  length  is  about  W 
miles,  and  mean  breadth  about  222 ;  the  area  being  6O|300 
square  miles,  or  38|592,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country ,  Soil,  and  CUmate. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  land  in  this  state  is  of  the  richest 
kind,  producing  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco 
in  great  abundance.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  Missouri  are 
exceedingly  rich.  They  consist  of  a  stratum  of  black  allariil 
soil,  of  unknown  depth.  As  you  recede  from  the  banks  of  the 
riyers,  the  land  rises,  passing  sometimes  gradually  and  soom- 
times  abruptly  into  elevated  barrens,  flinty  ridges,  and  rocky 
cliffs.  A  portion  of  the  state  is,  therefore,  unfit  for  cnltiTatioD, 
but  this  portion  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures.  The  land  is  either 
very  fertile  or  very  noor ;  it  is  either  bottom  land  or  cliff,  either 
prairie  or  barren ;  there  is  yery  little  of  an  intermediate  quality. 
The  climate  is  remarkably  serene  and  temperate,  and  yeiy  n- 
▼ourable  to  health. 

Rivers. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  eastern  boundary.  The  Missouri  comei 
from  the  west,  and,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  states 
falls  into  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Dli* 
nois.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Missouri  which  fall  into  it 
from  the  south  are  the  Gasconade,  which  is  nayigable;  the 
Great  Osage  and  Mine  River,  which  are  navigable  for  boats. 

Grand  River,  which  falls  into  the  Missouri  on  the  nortii  aide^ 
is  said  to  be  navigable  for  boats  a  great  distance  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country. 

The  Maramec  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  1 8  miles  bdow  St 
Louis ;  and  is  navigable  350  miles. 

The  St.  Francis  rises  in  this  state,  and  runs  south  into  At 
kansas  territory. 
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Lead  Mines. 

The  iDost  remarkable  feature  in  Missouri  is  its  lead  mines^ 
hich  are  the  most  extensive  on  the  globe.  They  occupy  a 
strict  between  37"  and  38o  N.  lat.  and  13^  and  15^  W.  long, 
[tending  from  the  head  waters  of  St.  Francis  River  in  a  north- 
est  direction  to  the  Maramec,  a  distance  of  70  miles  in  length, 
id  about  45  in  breadth.  They  cover  an  area  of  more  than 
XX)  8C[uare  miles.  The  ore  is  of  the  richest  and  purest  kind, 
id  exists  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  demands  of 
le  United  States,  and  allow  a  large  surplus  for  exportation. 
lie  processes  of  working  the  mines  have  hitherto  been  very 
iperfect,  and  conducted  without  skill,  system,  or  economy ;  yet 
[r.  Schoolcraft  estimates  the  annual  produce  at  more  than 
000,000  pounds,  which,  at  4  cents  a-pound,  is  worth  120,000 
>llar8.  The  number  of  mines  now  worked  is  165,  in  which 
ere  are  more  than  1100  men  employed.  The  lead  is  trans- 
)rted  to  St.  Genevieve  and  Herculaneum,  where  it  is  shipped 
r  New  Orleans  and  the  Atlantic  ports. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population, 


Cfunties, 

WMtes.      Prte  Blacks, 

Slaves, 

Toial, 

St.  Grenevieve    • 

3932 

47 

983 

4962 

Madison   .    .    . 

1678 

4 

371 

2047 

Wayne     .    .    . 

1939 

0 

204 

1443 

JeflTerson  .    .    . 

1620 

3 

212 

1835 

Pike     ...     . 

3071 

0 

676 

3747 

Howard    .     .     . 

11,319 

18 

.     2089 

.    13,426 

Montgomery 

2547 

1 

S2G 

3074 

Ci^  Girardeau 

5058 

45 

865 

5968 

Washington 

2344 

0 

425 

2769 

St  Louis  .    .     . 

8014 

.     225 

.     1810 

.    10,049 

St  Charles    .    . 

3275 

13 

682 

3970 

Lincoln     .     .    . 

1419 

1 

242 

1662 

KanUin   .    .    . 

2170 

0 

209 

9379 

New  Madrid 

2001 

4 

291 

2296 

Cooper     .    .    . 

a 

6307 

15 

637 

6959 

Total 


55,988 


376  10,222 


66,586 


The  sett^ments  at  present  are  principally  confined  to  the 
xiks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  A  large  proportion  of 
e  inhabitants  are  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  New  York,  and 
ew  England,  and  emigrated  to  this  state  within  five  or  six 
are.  The  original  inhabitants  were  French  and  Spaniards. 
lere  are  few  of  the  latter  remaining;  but  the  former  con- 
itote  a  respectable  proportion  of  the  population.  The  French 
^S^>^6  is  spoken  in  many  settlements  almost  exclusively. 
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Chief  Towns. 

St.  Louis  is  on  the  Mississippi,  14  miles  by  land  below  the 
month  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  aamirably  situated  for  coijamerce, 
being  near  the  junction  of  the  three  great  rivers,  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  and  Illinois. 

Hercuianeum  is  on  the  Mississippi,  SO  miles  below  St.  Loub. 

St.  Genevieve  is  on  the  same  river,  64  miles  below  St.  Louis. 

St.  Charles  is  on  the  Missouri,  18  miles  north-west  of  St 
Louis. 

Cape  Girardeau  is  on  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  above  tke 
mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

New  Madrid  is  on  the  Mississippi,  75  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio. 

Jefferson,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  near  the  rnooA 
of  Osage  River,  has  recently  been  laid  out  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Franklin,  in  the  Boon's  lick  settlement,  about  W  mib 
above  Jefferson,  is  a  thriving  town. 

Religiim. 

^  The  prevalent  reli^on  is  methodisin.  The  French  are  uni- 
formly Roman  Catholics.  The  baptists  are  numerous,  ui 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  presbyterians  and  episco- 
palians. 

Education,  Roads,  Canqh^  Public  Lands,  Sfc. 

In^the  act  of  Congress  admitting  this  state  into  the  union,  ov 
section  or  thirty-sixth  part  of  every  township  was  granted  to 
the  state  for  the  support  of  common  schools;  and  one  township 
for  the  support  of  a  college.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceedi 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands  was  also  appropriated  to  mskiDg 
roads  and  canals  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  As  the  cooditioa 
of  these  grants,  the  state  has  provided  that  none  of  the  pabk 
lands  shsdl  be  taxed  for  any  purpose,  while  belonging  to  At 
United  States,  nor  for  five  years  after  the  day  of  mle ;  that  At 
military  bounty  lands  shall  not  be  taxed,  if  they  continue  lok 
held  by  the  patentees  or  their  heirs,  for  the  term  of  three  700 
from  the  date  of  their  patents.  It  is  also  provided  that  At 
river  Mississippi  and  all  the  navigable  waters  leading  into  At 
same  shall  be  common  highways,  and  for  ever  free  of  toB « 
duty  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in  V 
case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  highw  than  Hi* 
dents. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  exports  are  lead  and  furs.  A  lai^  csnilal  * 
employed  in  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  up  the  lliiKO* 
ana  Mississippi.    St.  Louis  is  the  centre  of  tlus  conuneict 
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Boats  are  continually  passing  between  St.  Louis  and   New 
Orleans. 

Government. 

The  present  constitution  of  Missouri  was  adopted  by  a  con* 
ventioQ  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  12th  of  June,  18£0.  The  depart- 
ments  of  government  are  distinct.  The  legislative  power  is 
exercised  by  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  The  representatives  are  elected  by 
the  several  counties  according  to  their  population,  and  serve  two 
years.  Senators  are  elected  bv  districts  for  four  years,  and  va* 
cate  their  seats  in  rotation.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
All  bills  passed  by  the  assembly  are  presented  to  him  for  his 
signature :  if  he  does  not  approve,  he  must  return  the  bill  to  the 
house  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  objections,  after  which  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  the  tv/o  houses  may 
nevertheless  pass  it.  The  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  in  a  chancellor,  in  circuit  courts,  and  in  such  inferior  tri- 
bunals as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  The  judges  of  the  courts  named  in  the  constitution, 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate,  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,  and  receive  for  their  services  a  compen- 
sation which  cannot  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office,  and  which  must  not  be  less  than  two  thousand  dollars 
annually. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  French,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  is 

owing,  were  the  first  adventurers  into  the  territory  within  the 

limits  of  the  state  of  Missouri.    Many  years,  however,  elapsed 

•after  the  discovery,  and  the  colony  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 

^    -aiBsippi  had  risen  into   considerable  importance  before  any 

'    .attempt  was  made  to  form  a  settlement  so  high  up  the  river  as 

'    its  junction  with  the  Arkansas.    The  first  settlers  from  Canada 

^    f^nerally  planted  themselves  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missis- 

^    ^ipiii.    Previously  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  by  which  Ca- 

'    jnaoa  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  few  grants  of  land  had  been 

t   -made  on  the  western  bank,  and  these  were  mostly  for  the  pur- 

E«e  of  mining.  The  first  permanent  settlements  m  the  state  of 
iseouri  appear  to  have  been  made  at  St.  Genevieve  and  New 
^,  Bourbon,  which  were  founded  soon  after  the  peace  of  1763.  In 
"i  -the  succeeding  year,  St.  Louis,  the  capital  of  the  state,  was  com- 
*.  .menced.    It  was  founded  by  a  company  of  traders,  who  asso- 

X  2 
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ciated  under  the  name  of  **  Pierre  Laclade,  Mazan,  and  Com- 
pany."   They  rightly  conceived  it  to  be  a  spot  where  the  trade 
of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi^  and  the  other  great  rivos  of 
that  region  was  Ukely  to  centre.    In  1766,  the  tovm  received  t 
large  accession  of  inhabitants  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
who  preferred  the  government  of  Spain  to  that  of  Enriand.  Bf 
the  treaty  of  1762  Louisiana  had  been  ceded  by  Trance  to 
Spain :  but  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  kept  secret  for  some 
time.    Four  years  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  take  possession  of  iMew  Orleans.    The 
Si»anish  governor,  who  was  sent  out  with  a  body  of  troops  for 
tnis  purpose  in  1766,  was  obliged  by  the  oppositdon  of  toe  in- 
habitants, to  measure  back  his  steps  to  the  Havanna^  and  the 
fovemment  continued  to  be  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
'rench  monarch,    until  the  month  of  August,   1769,  when 
O^Reilly,  the  Spanish  governor,  arrived  and  took  peaceabk 
possession  of  the  colony.    He  immediately  selected  twelve  of 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  opposition  as  the  victiai 
of  his  resentment.  Six  of  them  were  immediately  executed,  tad 
the  remainder  condemned  to  the  dungeons  of  Cuba.    Tb 
scene  of  blood  and  cruelty  did  not  tend  to  excite  very  favon- 
able  anticipations  in  respect  to  the  Spanish  government   II 
vras  not  until  May,  1770,  that  Upper  lx>uisiana  was  taken  voif 
session  of  by  the  Spaniards.    Until  that  period  grants  of  lul 
continued  to  be  made  by  the  French  authorities.     In  all  ffulu 
and  cessions,  the  proprietor  eiKigaged  to  clear  a  certain  portifli 
and  to  build  a  house  within  a  year  and  a  day,  otherwise  lui 
claim  was  forfeited ;  and  the  same  consequence  ensued,  if  Is 
abandoned  the  country  without  having  obtained  special  peanii- 
sion  to  dispose  of  his  property. 
Missouri,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Louisiana,  remained  is  Ae 

fiossession  of  Spain  during  the  war  of  the  American  reydntioi. 
n  1780,  the  British  commandant  of  Michillimackmac  awffffi*^ 
about  fifteen  hundred  Indians,  and  with  one  hundred  and  fbi^ 
English  soldiers,  attempted  the  reduction  of  St.  Louis«  DnnS 
the  short  period  in  which  the  siege  lasted,  sixty  of  the  iiAi' 
bitants  were  killed,  and  thirty  taken  prisoners.  Fortnnsldf 
for  them  General  Clarke  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  VE^ 
sissippi  with  a  considemble  force.  On  his  appearance  at  St 
Louis  with  a  strong  detachment,  the  Indians  were  taken  by  ■* 
prise.  They  professed  that  they  had  no  disposition  to  enMB 
in  hostilities  with  any  others  than  the  inhabitants  qf  Lomnsft 
and  charged  the  English  with  deception.  In  fine,  as  the  ssip- 
cion  and  jealousy  of  the  Indians  were  excited,  the  Engv 
trembled  for  their  safety ;  and,  therefore,  secretly  ahandosBd 
tlieir  allies^  and  made  the  best  of  their  viray  into  CJanada.  tk 
Indians  then  returned  to  their  homes  in  peace.  This  exp(^ 
tion,  it  appears,  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  British  govenunei^ 
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probably  because  it  was  unfortunate ;  and  it  is  even  said  that 
the  private  property  of  the  commander  was  seized  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  it.  After  this  attack^  the  Spanish  authonties  be* 
gan  to  fortify  the  town.  It  was  immediately  stockaded^  and  a 
stone  bastion  and  demilune  at  the  upper  end  were  constructed. 
The  peace,  which  took  place  two  years  afterwards,  removed  the 
immediate  danger,  and  the  works  were  suspended.  In  1780, 
the  first  village  on  the  Missouri  above  its  mouth  was  founded, 
and  named  St.  Charles.  In  1787,  New  Madrid,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  had  previously  been  a  settlement  of  hunters  and 
traders,  was  laid  out  in  the  K>rm  of  a  regular  built  town,  under 
the  direction  of  General  Morgan  of  New  Jersey.  In  conse- 
quence  of  some  obstacles  which  the  Spanish  government  op- 
posed to  the  design,  the  settlement  languished  for  a  consider- 
able period.  In  1794,  the  first  house  in  the  district  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  was  erected  at  the  Cape  by  a  French  settler,  in 
the  same  year  three  villages  of  Indians,  two  of  which  were  of 
Shawanees  and  one  of  Delawares,  were  commenced  on  Apple 
Creek,  about  eighteen  miles  above  Cape  Girardeau.  This  set- 
tlement was  made  under  the  patronage  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, by  which  a  considerable  tract  of  land  was  promised  to  the 
Indians. 

About  this  time  the  settlements  in  Missouri  began  to  assume 
a  character  more  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province. 
It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  most  of  the  first  settlers  in  Lou- 
aiana,  particularly  of  the  French,  to  neglect  agriculture,  and 
torn  their  attention  almost  wholly  to  hunting  and  the  Indian 
trade.  From  these  occupations  they  derived  only  a  precarious 
subsistence,  few  of  the  principal  traders  having  been  known  to 
obtain  any  considerable  profit.  The  French  settlers  generally 
cultivated  gardens;  but  of  grain  very  scanty  supphes  were 
raised.  About  the  year  1794,  when  a  scarcity  of  game  be^an 
to  be  experienced,  necessity  drove  them  to  extend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tneir  land.  Soon  after  this  period  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion firom  the  United  States  began  to  flow  into  the  province, 
and  an  enterprising  and  agricultural  people  occupied  the  place 
of  the  hunters  and  traders.  The  peopling  of  this  country  from 
the  United  States  was  accelerated  by  two  causes.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  which  prohibited  slavery  and  involimtary  servi- 
tude, in  what  was  then  denominated  the  North  Western  terri- 
tory, prevented  the  settlement  in  that  territory  of  persons  who 
held  Slaves,  and  induced  many  to  choose  a  fertile  soil  where  this 
npecies  of  property  might  be  preserved,  although  under  a  foreign 
oominion.  Tne  second  cause  arose  from  the  attack  which  was 
projected  by  the  Canadian  government  on  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions along  the  Mississippi.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  Spain  was 
bound  to  evacuate  all  her  military  posts  on  the  east  side  uf  that 
river  to  tlie  north  of  the  thirty-first  degree ;  and  Upper  Loui- 
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aiann  being  the  only  barrier  she  had  to  oppose  to  the  descent  of 
the  English,  she  conceived  it  good  policy  to  people  it  with 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Liberal  inducements  were,  ia 
Gdnsequence,  held  out  to  emigrants.  Large  quantities  of  land 
were  granted  to  such  as  should  make  actual  settlements,  and  no 
other  expenses  were  required  to  be  paid  than  those  of  office 
fees  and  surveys,  which  were  not  ^reat,  while  the  lands  granted 
were  entirely  exempted  from  taxation.  After  this,  the  popula- 
tion of  Upper  Louisiana  rapidly  increased ;  and,  at  the  ceasioa 
to  the  Umted  States,  it  was  computed  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  consisted  of  emigrants  from  the  re- 
public. 

After  possession  was  taken  of  Louisiana  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  the  distiict  which  now  forms  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  territory,  and 
made  a  distinct  government*  under  the  name  of  the  territory  of 
Orleans.  In  1811,  the  territory  of  Orleans  became  a  state,  and 
in  the  succeeding  year  was  admitted  into  the  union.  The  re- 
maining part  of  &e  original  province  of  Louisiana,  extending  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  received,  at  tibe  same  time,  a  territoriil 
government,  under  the  name  of  Missouri.  In  the  session  of 
Congress  of  1818-19,  application  was  made  by  the  people  of  this 
territory  for  authority  to  form  a  state  constitution.  A  bill  wns 
accordingly  brought  in  which  provided  for  the  division  of  the 
territory,  and  authorized  the  innabitants  of  that  part  which  con- 
stitutes the  present  state,  to  form  a  state  government.  A  pro- 
vision introduced  into  the  bill,  forbidding  ^avery  or  involuntaiy 
servitude,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  was  re- 
jected in  the  senate ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  disagreemesi 
between  the  two  houses,  the  measure  failed  of  success.  Hie 
bill  was  revived  in  the  session  of  1819-^ ;  and,  after  long  and 
animated  debates,  a  compromise  ^vas  effected,  by  which  slaveiy 
was  tolerated  in  Missouri,  and  forbidden  in  all  that  part  of  Loui- 
siana as  ceded  by  France,  lying  north  of  3€P  dCX  north  latitude^ 
except  so  much  as  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  stalei 
In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Missouri  had  elected  dekgates 
to  a  convention,  and  a  state  constitution  had  been  formed. 
When  this  constitution  was  laid  before  Congress  in  the  seasios 
of  1820-21,  a  provision  in  it  which  required  the  legislature  to 
pass  laws  *'  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming 
to  and  settling  in  the  state,''  was  strenuously  opposed  on  die 
ground  that  it  violated  the  rights  of  such  persons  of  that  de- 
scription as  were  citizens  of  any  of  the  states.  The  contest  wu 
warmly  maintained  during  a  great  part  of  the  session^  and  U 
was  finally  determined  by  a  small  majority,  that  Missouri  shosU 
be  admitted  on  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  conteslel 
clause  should  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  an? 
law  excluding  citizens  of  other  states  from  enjoying  the  prifi- 
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leges  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  also  provided,  that  if  the  legislature  of 
Missouri  should  by  a  solemn  pubUc  act  previous  to  the  4di 
Monday  of  November,  1821,  declare  the  assent  of  the  state  to 
this  fundamental  condition,  the  President  should  issue  hispro« 
clamation,  declaring  the  admission  of  Missouri  complete.  These 
measures  accordingly  took  place.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1821, 
the  legislature  of  Missouri  assented  to  the  fundamental  condi* 
tion;  and  on  the  10th  of  August  following,  the  President's 
proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the  admission  complete. 

GOVERNOR. 
18dO  Alexander  M'Nair. 
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ARKANSAS   TERRITORy. 


Situation^  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

Arkansas  Territory  is  situated  between  33® and  36®  30'  N. 
lat.  and  12®  25',  and  23®  west  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Missouri 
territory  and  state ;  E.  by  the  Mississippi ;  S.  by  Louisiana  and 
the  Spanish  Internal  Provinces ;  W.  ov  the  Spanish  Internal 
Provinces.  It  is  about  600  miles  long  oy  242  broad,  and  con- 
tains 121,000  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Rivers,  Soil,  tfc* 

The  Mississippi  is  the  eastern  boundary,  and  Red  River  the 
south-western.  Arkansas  River  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Its  general  course  is  S.  E.,  and  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi  in 
lat.  34®  N.,  and  long.  14®.  W.,  after  having  traversed  upwards  of 
1100  miles  in  a  (Hrect  course,  or  nearly  2000  following  the 
windings  of  the  stream.  It  greatly  exceeds  in  length  either 
the  Ohio  or  the  Mississippi  proper.  That  part  of  the  river 
which  runs  within  the  Arkansas  territory  is  skirted  in  great  part 
by  extensive  prairies,  and  has  much  alluvial  land.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  is  impeded  by  a  considerable  number  of 
ramds. 

^yhite  River  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  territory,  and, 
after  a  circuitous  course  of  more  than  1200  miles,  faUs  mto  the 
Mississippi,  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  River.  There 
are  no  obstructions  to  the  navigation  for  many  bundled  miles. 
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and  the  water  is  sufficiently  deep  even  in  the  dryest  leaioni. 
Tlie  lands  on  White  River  has  never  been  explored  till  recently. 
They  are  now  universally  represented  by  those  who  have  tra- 
versed the  country  as  extremely  fertile,  and  among  the  finest  m 
America  for  settlement.  A  tract  of  at  least  100  miles  square 
may  be  chosen^  which  is  not  surpassed  by  the  best  lands  id 
Kentucky. 

St.  Francis  River  rises  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  for  a  short 
distance  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary.  Its  general 
course  is  southerly,  and  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi  ?!  miki 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  The  country^  on  the  St 
Francis  is  not  so  fertile  as  that  on  White  River.  The  banks  of 
both  streams  are  annually  overflowed  for  a  distance  of  100  miltt 
above  their  mouths. 

The  Washita  rises  in  this  territory,  in  long.  1 8^  SO^  W.,  sod 
lat.  34^  N.,  and  pursuing  an  easterly  course  of  about  200  miki 
receives  Hot  Spring  Creek  from  the  N.  E.  It  then  turns  to  the 
souths  and  passingmto  Louisiana, M\s  into  Red  River,  33  miks 
from  its  rnouth.  The  lands  on  the  Washita,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hot  Spring  Creek,  are  high,  poor,  broken,  and 
stony. 

Springs. 

The  Hot  Springs,  a  few  miles  from  the  banks  of  Washib 
River, in  34°  16'  N.  lat.,  are  very  celebrated  for  their  efficacvin 
curing  or  relieving  chronic  pains,  and  paralytic  affections,  ilie 
Indians  have,  time  immemorial,  resorted  to  them,  on  account  of 
their  mediciiud  virtues.  The  ground  around  them  is  called  bj 
the  aborigines,  the  land  of  peace.  Hostile  tribes  while  here,remam 
in  luurmony  with  each  other.  The  water  is  soft  and  limpid, 
without  smell,  and  is  used  for  culinarjr  and  other  purposes  is 

Preference  to  that  of  the  cold  springs  in  the  viciiuty.  It  ht& 
een  analyzed,  and  found  to  be  less  impregnated  with  minenl 
substances  than  common  spring  water.  Ijie  acconkmodatioos 
are  miserable,  the  country  being  almost  a  wilderness  ;  yet  tbeif 
are  frequently  2  or  300  persons  collected  here,  some  froma 
distance  of  1000  miles. 

Animals. 

The  country  on  Arkansas  River  furnishes  fine  hunting  grounds. 
It  abounds  with  buffaloes,  deer,  elk,  bears,  wolves,  pandMn» 
Sec.  Wild  horses  are  found  in  droves  on  the  prairies,  betweei 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  River ;  they  are  very  fleet  and  are  takeo 
with  difRculty.  Tliey  are  hunted  by  expert  riders  on  swift  do- 
mesticated horses  ;  the  usual  method  is  to  throw  a  noose  over 
their  necks,  which  is  done  with  great  dexterity  by  those  whotR 
accustomed  to  the  business. 
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Indians. 

The  number  of  Indians  within  the  boundaries  of  this  terri- 
tory is  not  known.  Parts  of  the  Osage  and  Pawnee  tribes  of 
Inoians  reside  on  the  Arkansas  River.  The  Osages  of  the 
Arkansas  are  2000  in  number,  and  inhabit  several  villages  on 
branches  of  Arkansas  River.  Their  principal  village  is  on  Ver- 
digris River,  but  they  have  another  on  Urand  River,  25  miles  from 
its  Junction  with  the  Arkansas.  This  last  was  selected  by  the 
Umted  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  as  one  of  their  stations 
among  the  Osages,  and  in  tne  summer  of  1820  a  mission  family, 
consisting  of  more  than  30  persons,  was  sent  to  occupy  it.  The 
station  has  been  named  Union.  In  the  years  1818  and  1819, 
about  6000  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  removed  from  their  resi- 
dence east  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  fine  tract  of  country  on  the 
north  bank  of  Arkansas  River,  between  long.  16°  and  17°  west. 
At  their  desire  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Fo- 
.  reign  Missions,  have  lately  sent  a  mission  family  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  to  instruct  them  in  (Jhristiaiiity. 

Climate. 

The' climate  of  Arkansas  is  very  much  diversified.  The 
part  bordering  upon  the  Mississippi  is  humid  and  warm.  To 
the  westward  the  land  rises  to  a  great  elevation ;  the  climate 
becomes  much  colder ;  and  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
experienced. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population^  1820. 


CautUie*. 

WMte*. 

Free  Blacks,   Slav§».   AU  atk$r*. 

TWO/. 

Arkansas 

1076 

6     •      178     . 

. 

1260 

Clark 

970 

.        70     . 

• 

1040 

Hempstead    . 

1753 

12     .     481     . 

2     . 

2248 

Lawrence 

5073 

29     .     490     . 

10     . 

5602 

HiUer 

917 

82     . 

• 

999 

Phillips 
Pulaski 

1052 

.     145     . 

4     . 

1201 

1738 

m 

12     •     171     . 
59          1617 

2     . 
18 

1928 

Total  . 

12,579 

14,273 

Towns  and  Settlements. 

little  Rock,  or  Arkopolis,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory, is  situated  about  34°  40'  N.,  and  16°  16*  W.  long,  on 
tlia  south  bank  of  Arkansas  Eiver. 

Cadron  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  36 
miles  above  Arkopolis. 

The  post  or  town  of  Arkansas  is  on  Arkansas  River,  about  66 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  settlements 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  having  been  established  by  the  French 
before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.    Its  advance  has  been 
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glow,  like  all  other  places  where  the  inhabitants  depend  n\ 
hunting,  and  trade  with  savages  for  their  snbsisteiic^.  The 
habitants  are  mostly  French,  many  of  them  of  mixed  bio 
Hie  population  in  1810,  was  874. 

Hopeneld  is  a  settlement  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Chic 
saw  bluff,  in  lat.  35""  N.  The  town  of  Little  Prairie  is  on 
Mississippi,  in  about  lat.  36^  3(X  N.  The  settlements  <m 
Francis  Kiver  are  as  yet  very  inconsiderable. 

Government. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  holds 
office  for  three  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  presideir 
the  United  States.  He  is  ex*officio  superintendent  of  Ind 
ad&irs.  The  secretary  holds  his  office  for  four  years.  The 
ffislative  power,  until  the  organization  of  the  TOneral  assemi 
IS  vested  m  the  governor  and  the  judges  of  the  superior  coi 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  superior  court,  and  in  si 
inferior  courts  as  the  legislature  shall  Irom  time  to  time  estaUi 
The  governor,  secretary,  and  judges  of  the  superior  court 
appomted  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Of  a  district,  the  separation  of  which  from  another  terrid 
took  place  only  two  years  since,  the  history  must  necesstiilj 
brief.  Much  that  concerns  the  settlement  of  Arkansas,  toged 
with  that  of  the  remaining  portions  of  Louisiana,  as  it  wis  c 
einally  conveyed  to  the  united  States,  has  been  related  in  i 
histoncal  sketches  of  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Missouri. 

The  earliest  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  territoiy 
Arkansas  was  made  by  the  chevalier  de  Tonte,  in  1685.  F 
ceeding  from  a  fort  then  reeently  established  at  the  IDinc 
to  assist  the  enterprising  but  unfortutate  La  Salle,  he  penetnl 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  His  search  having  be 
fruitless,  he  ascended  the  river,  in  order  to  return  to  his  po 
On  his  way  he  entered  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  and  sailed  up  to  1 
village  of  the  Indians  of  that  name,  with  whom  he  fonned 
alliance.  Here  he  built  a  fort,  and,  at  die  desire  of  the  nativ 
left  two  of  his  men  to  settle  among  them.  At  that  period  I 
Arkansas  Indians  were  deemed  one  of  the  most  powev 
tribes  in  the  country ;  and  the  French,  to  preserve  peace  vi 
them,  and  to  secure  their  trade,  intermarried  among  them,  ■ 
adopted  most  of  their  habits  and  manners.  The  new  sellk 
foimd  their  numbers  gradually  augmented  hy  the  arrifd 
emigrants  from  Canada,  who  aescended  the  Mississippi.  H 
progress  of  settlement  was,  however,  extremely  slow^  and  wh 
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erer  events  may  have  happened  in  this  territory  between  the 
commencement  o(  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  period  of 
its  transfer  to  the  United  States,  history  has  not  recorded  them. 

When  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  took 
place,  the  ceded  territory  was  at  first  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  district  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi^  lying  south  of 
latitude  33^9  was  called  the  territory  of  Orleans;  and  the  re- 
maining portion,  comprising  the  vast  extent  of  country  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
constituted  the  district  of  Louisiana,  and  placed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  Indiana  ter- 
ritory. In  March,  1805,  it  was  denominated  the  territory  of 
Louiuana.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  governor, 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  for  three  years, 
and  in  a  secretary,  appointed  in  the  pame  manner,  for  four 
years,  who,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor,  was 
to  discharge  his  duties.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in 
the  governor  and  three  judges,  and  the  judicial  in  the  three 
judges,  who  retained  their  offices  for  four  years,  and  held  two 
courts  annually  in  the  district.  In  1805,  a  settlement  was  com- 
menced near  the  Hot  Springs,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Oua- 
chita, or  Washita  River.  Emigration  to  this  distant  spot  has 
been  attracted  by  the  salubrious  qualities  of  the  springs,  and 
continues  to  this  period.  In  1808,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Fort  Clark,  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians,  by  which 
these  tribes  agreed  for  certain  stipulated  advantages,  that  the 
boundary  line  between  them  and  the  United  States  should  b^ 
as  follows,  viz.  9  ^^  beginning  at  Fort  Clark  on  the  Missouri, 
five  miles  above  Fire  Frairie,  and  running  thence  a  due  south- 
erly course  to  the  river  Arkansas,  and  down  the  same  to  the 
Mississippi,  ceding  and  relinquishing  for  ever  to  the  United 
States  all  the  lands  which  lie  east  of  the  said  line,  and  north 
of  the  southern  bank  of  the  said  river  Arkansas,  and  all  lands 
situated  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Missouri."  They  further 
ceded  at  the  same  time,  a  tract  of  two  leagues  square,  to  em- 
brace Fort  Clark. 

In  1812,  the  district  of  Louisiana,  under  the  same  boundaries, 
was  constituted  a  territorial  government,  under  the  name  of  the 
territory  of  Missouri.  The  form  of  government  was  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  other  territories.  The  executive  power  was 
exercised  by  a  governor,  who  was  appointed  by  the  president 
and  senate  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  legislative  power 
was  vested  in  a  eenend  assembly,  consisting  of  the  governor,  a 
legislative  council,  and  house  of  representatives.  The  legislative 
council  was  composed  ofpersons  choseti  one  for  each  county, 
to  serve  two  years.  The  representatives  were  also  elected 
every  two  years.  The  assembly  met  only  once  in  two  years. 
The  territory  of  Missouri  reouuned  in  tnese  boundaries,  and 
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under  this  gOTemment,  until  the  year  1819,  when  the  i 
tants  of  the  northern  part  were  formed  into  a  distinct  d 
The  southern  boundanr  of  this  territory  was  fixed  by  an 
Congress,  passed  in  March,  1819,  as  follows,  viz,,  a  line 
ning  on  the  Mississippi  Rirer  at  lat.  Sff'  N.,  running 
west  to  the  river  St  Francis ;  thence  up  the  same,  no 
lat.  36°  30',  thence  west  to  the  western  territorial  line 
February,  1819,  a  bill  having  been  brought  into  Cong 
establish  a  separate  territory  in  the  southern  part  of  th 
Missouri  territory,  a  motion  to  amend  the  bill,  by  pn 
that  the  further  introduction  of  slavery,  except  for  the  ] 
ment  of  crimes,  should  be  prohibited,  was  lost  by  a  clos 
the  numbers  in  the  affirmative  being  70,  and  in  the  negal 
A  subsequent  part  of  the  same  resolution,  providing  t 
diildren  bom  of  slaves  should  thereafter  be  free,  was 
by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  the  number  in  the  afi&rmativi 
70,  and  those  in  the  negative  being  73.  On  the  succ 
day,  however,  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  prevailed ;  s 
committee  having  struck  out  the  amendment,  their  rep 
concurred  in,  the  ayes  being  89,  and  the  noes  87.  T 
then  passed  without  restriction  as  to  slavery. 

Soon  after  the  act  establishing  the  territory  was 
Colonel  James  Miller,  a  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  w 
distinguished  himself  in  the  last  war  with  England,  ^ 
pointed  governor.  An  election  for  a  delegate  to  Congi 
the  first  time  was  held  in  December,  1819.  The  terri 
rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  will  probably  in 
period  take  a  station  among  the  members  of  the  union. 

eOVERNOR. 
1810  James  Miller  to  1882. 


MICHIGAN   TERRITORY 


Situation^  Boundaries^  and  Extent. 

Michigan  Tbrkitory  is  situated  between  4 1^31' and 
N.  lat.  and  5^  23'  and  \QP  30'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  n 
Lake  Superior ;  east  by  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  £r 
their  connecting  streams  ;  south  by  Ohio  and  Indian 
west  by  the  North-west  territory.    On  the  north  and 
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boundary  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
350  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  200  broad,  con- 
taining  about  64,000  square  miles. 

tace  of  the  Country ,  Soil,  i^c. 

The  country  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
extending  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  dividing  ridge,  consists 
of  sand  mils,  sometimes  crowned  with  a  few  stinted  trees,  and  a 
scanty  vegetation,  but  generally  bare,  and  thrown  by  the  wind 
into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes.  The  whole  of  this  tract  ori- 
ginally formed  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  land  is  still  increasing, 
as  every  storm  throws  up  new  q^uantities  of  alluvion.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  territory,  consisting  of  lands  ceded  by  the 
Indians,  has  never  till  recently  been  brought  into  notice.  It  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  a  fertile  redon,  weU  fitted  for  wheat  and 
fruit  of  all  kinds.  It  is  generaUy  level,  and  watered  by  fine 
rivers,  most  of  which  present  facihties  for  the  transportation  of 
produce  from  the  interior.  The  lands  on  Saganaw  river  and 
Day,  which  were  ceded  by  the  Indians  in  1819,  are  represented 
to  be  of  an  excellent  quaUty,  and  beautifully  situated.  The 
lands  on  the  bank  of  the  river  St.  Mary  are  also  very  fertile. 

LakeSf  Bays,  and  Riven. 

Michigan  Lake  is  l60  miles  long,  55  broad,  and  800  in  dr- 
cumference,  containing,  according  to  Hutchins,  10,368,000 
acres,  or  16,200  square  miles.  On  the  north-east  it  qpmmuni* 
cates  with  Letke  Huron,  through  the  Straits  of  Michillimackinac, 
and  on  the  north*west  it  branches  out  into  two  bays,  one  called 
Noquet's,  and  the  other  Green  Bay.  The  lake  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  any  burden.  It  has  fish  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
trout,  of  a  large  size  and  excellent  quality;  and  sturgeons  are 
found  in  its  bays  and  rivers. 

Green  Bay  extends  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake  90  miles  in 
a  south-west  direction,  and  is  15  or  20  miles  wide.  Across  its 
entrance  is  a  chain  of  islands  called  the  Grand  Traverse :  the 
channels  between  them  are  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels 
of  £00  tons  burden,  and  sloops  of  this  size  can  ascend  to  the 
head  of  the  bay. 

Lake  Huron  is  partly  in  this  territory  and  partlr  in  Canada* 
Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  218  miles,  and  from 
norUi  to  south  180.  On  the  north*west  side  it  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  through  the  river  St.  Mary's.  It  dis- 
diarges  itself  at  its  southern  extremity  through  St.  Clair  River 
into  Lake  St.  Clair.  The  Manatoulin  Islands  stretch  from  east 
;  to  west  along  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  for  160  miles.  Many 
of  them  aretrom  20  to  30  miles  long,  by  10,  12,  and  55  broad ; 
:    besides  this  great  chain,  there  are  many  others  of  inferior  di- 
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mensiont,  which  render  the  navigation  intricate,  and  in  some 
places^  particularly  towards  the  west  end,  dangerous. 

Saganaw  Bay  sets  up  from  Lake  Huron  between  Point  aux 
Barques  on  the  south,  in  N.  lat.  44^  42',  and  Point  au  Sable  on 
the  north.  The  course  of  the  bay  is  nearly  south-west.  It  is 
60  miles  long,  and  30  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  any  burden. 

St.  Clair  Lake  is  about  90  miles  in  circumference.  It  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Lake  Huron  through  St.  Clair  River,  and 
discharges  itself  into  Lake  Erie  through  Detroit  River.  The 
bottom  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  plain,  the  depth  being 
invariably  21  feet,  except  near  the  shore. 

St.  Mail's  River,  or  strait,  about  60  miles  lon^,  connects 
Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron.  The  fell  or  Sault  de  St.  Marie 
is  near  tne  head  of  the  strait  in  46°  31'  N.  lat.  15  miles  from 
Lake  Superior.  The  river  here  descends  22  feet  10  inches  in 
900  yards,  and  cannot  be  ascended  at  any  season  with  lar^ 
vessels ;  but  canoes  and  barges  are  towed  up  along  the  bau 
without  much  difficulty  or  danger.  The  Indians  are  drawn 
hither  in  great  numbers  by  the  advantages  for  taking  the  white- 
fish,  which  are  so  abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  that  skilful 
fishermen  often  take  500  in  two  hours. 

Fox  River  is  a  large  stream  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay.  There  are  many  small 
streams  which  fell  into  Lake  Michigan  firom  the  eastern  shore. 

Saganaw  River,  a  large  and  deep  stream,  with  bold  shores, 
falls  mto  the  southern  extremity  of  oa^naw  Bay. 

The  river  Huron  of  St,  Clair  flows  mto  Lake  St.  Clair,  about 
20  miles  above  Detroit. 

Huron  of  Erie  falls  into  Lake  Erie,  near  the  mouth  of  Detroit 
River. 

The  river  Raisin  flows  into  Lake  Erie,  and  is  navigable  for 
imall  craft  seven  miles. 

Animals,  8fc. 

No  state  in  the  union  is  so  bountifiilly  suppUed  with  wild 
game,  fish,  and  aquatic  fowls.  The  beaver  frequents  the  riven 
running  into  Lake  Michigan;  bears,  wolves,  elk,  deer,  and 
foxes  are  also  found  in  the  forests.  The  trout  of  MichSli- 
mackinac  have  a  superior  relish;  they  weigh  from  ten  to  seventy 
pouiidsy  and  are  taken  at  all  seasons.  White  fish  are  caught  in 
prodigious  numbers  in  the  river  Detroit,  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  as 
well  as  at  the  fells  of  St.  Mary.  Sturgeon  are  common  to  Lakes 
Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan. 

Climatp. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  and  much  milder  than  that  of  the  At- 
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lantic  states  in  the  same  latitude.  In  the  easfem  part  it  re- 
sembles that  of  the  western  counties  of  New  York  and  Pensyl* 
vania;  towards  the  southern  boundary  it  is  much  milder;  but, 
upon  the  coast  of  Lake  Huron  and  even  that  of  St.  Clair,  it  is: 
more  severe. 

Civil  Divisiojis  and  Population. 

The  territory  is  divided  by  Lake  Michigan  into  two  parts. 
The  eastern  and  much  the  largest  division  is  a  peninsula, 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair, 
and  Erie,  and  on  the  south  side  by  the  states  of  Ohio  and  In*' 
diana.  The  western  division  is  also  a  peninsula,  enclosed  be« 
tween  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  western  bound* 
ary  of  the  territory.  The  part  of  Michigan  to  which  the  In- 
dmn  title  has  been  extinguished,  is  a  tract  in  the  south-east 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  Lake  Huron, 
extending  as  far  north  as  Thunder  Bay  River,  and  back  to  the 
westward  about  80  miles;  besides  some  small  tracts  at  the 
head  of  Green  Bay,  at  the  straits  of  St.  Mary  and  around  Mi- 
chillimackinac.  Tne  territory  is  divided  into  seven  counties,  as 
fioflows: 


Wayne 3674 

Maoomb 898 

Oddand 330 

MichiHiinackinac      .    .    .    819 
Brown 95S 


Couniies.  PopulatUm, 

Crawford 498 

Monroe 1831 


Total    8896 


Towns  and  Forts, 


Detroit,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  is  on  Detroit  River,  nine 
miles  from  Lake  St.  Clair.  It  was  settled  as  early  as  1683,  by 
the  French  from  Canada,  for  the  purposes  of  the  fur  trad^  At 
present  its  trade  is  chiefly  with  Ohio  and  New  York,  and  with 
the  military  posts  on  the  upper  lakes.  In  1818  the  amount  of 
riupping  was  849  tons.  The  fort  is  a  regular  work,  with  pa- 
n4)et8  and  bastions,  and  surrounded  by  palisadoes,  a  deep  ditch 
aod  glacis.    Population  in  1820,  1422. 

MScUUimackinac,  commonly  called  Mackinaw,  is  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  in  the  straits  of  MichiUimackinac. 
The  island  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  vil-^ 
lage  is  on  the  south-east  side  of  it,  on  a  small  cove,  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  steep  cUff,  150  feet  high :  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff  stands  the  fort.  Behind  the  fort,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  is  another  summit,  150  feet  higher,  and  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  on  vehich  Fort  Holmes  is  erected ;  from  this 
spot  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  into  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan.  During  the  summer,  Mackinaw  is  the  resort  of  many 
Indians  and  fur  traders. 
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The  present  fort  is  on  a  low  sandy  spot,  half  a  mile  from  Ae 
mouth  of  the  river ;  but  a  new  stone  fort  is  now  conatmctins  on 
a  beautiful  rising  ground  on  the  south  ^e  of  the  riTerTtnree 
miles  above  the  old  fort. 

Fort  Gratiot  is  a  military  post  on  St.  Clair  River,  and  defends 
the  entrance  into  Lake  Huron.  The  position  of  the  Sank  de 
St.  Marie  is  of  the  first  importance  as  a  military  and  tradii^ 
post,  being  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the  great  lakes, 
and  the  grand  thoroughfare  of  Indian  communication  for  the 
upper  countries,  as  far  as  the  Arctic  circle,  all  the  fur  trade  of 
the  north-west  being  compelled  to  pass  through  it.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  resolved  to  occupy  this  post,  sod 
in  June  1820,  obtained  from  the  Chippeway  Indians,  thecci- 
sion  of  a  tract  of  land  four  miles  square,  commencing  at  tlie 
Sault,  and  extending  two  miles  up,  and  the  same  distance  dow^ 
with  a  depth  of  four  miles. 

Commerce. 

The  territory  is  finely  situated  for  commerce,  being  almotf 
surrounded  by  navigable  waters,  which  will  soon  be  connected 
by  canals  with  the  Hudson  on  one  hand,  and  the  Mississippi  as 
the  other.  The  vessels  which  navigate  the  lakes  are  eenersDj 
from  ten  to  sixty  tons  burden.  The  merchants  Bupply  them- 
selves with  foreign  goods  mostly  from  the  city  of  New  ToiL 
The  goods  are  transported  by  land  to  Bufialo,  and  thence  I7 
water  to  Detroit;  out  the  revenue  is  defrauded  to  a  coob- 
derable  amount  by  smuggling  carried  on  from  the  neighbomiiig 
province  of  Upper  Canada. 

Go^^erfument, 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  a  supreof 
court,  composed  of  three  judges,  all  appointed  by  the  presiddt 
and  senate  of  the  United  States.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  governor;  and  the  judicial  in  the  three  judges,  and  in  waA 
civil  ma^strates  in  the  different  districts  as  the  governor  nuj 
appoint.  There  is  at  present  a  judge  of  probate  in  each  (fii* 
tnct;  and  justices  of  the  peace,  wiio  hold  jurisdiction  of  peiaoBil 
actions,  in  cases  where  the  damages  do  not  exceed  one  nimdnl 
dollars.  The  supreme  court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  d 
odier  cases.  The  ministerial  officers  are  a  marshal  for  the  to^ 
ritory,  and  a  deputy-mai*shal  for  each  district. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


When  the  country  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  BGch^ 
gan  was  first  discovered  by  the  whites,  it  was  occupied  piiBt> 
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piOy  hj  tlie  tribe  of  Hurons,  many  of  whom,  about  the  yeer 
VSiS,  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
who  erected  a  chapel  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  and  another  on 
the  island  of  St.  Joseph.  About  the  year  1670,  the  Hurons 
were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  their  implacable  enemies  the 
Six  Nations.  In  1667,  Louis  X  (V.  sent  a  small  body  of  soldiers 
to  this  territory,  to  protect  the  French  traders  in  furs,  whose 
traffic  with  the  Indians  was  then  beginning  to  appear  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  attract  attention.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
the  foundation  of  Detroit  was  laid  by  the  building  of  a  fort. 
Another  fort  was  erected  at  Michillimackinac,  by  which  means 
the  French  traders  were  enabled,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
and  perserering  opposition  of  the  Iroquois,  to  extend  their  com* 
merce  to  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi  Little,  however,  was 
done  by  the  French  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement  in  this 
territory.  The  superior  deeree  of  independence  enjoyed  l^ 
hunters,  and  the  more  immediate  profits  of  the  Tur  trade,  seem 
to  have  drawn  off  into  those  channels  most  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  cultivated  agriculture  and  husbandry.  In  all 
coimtries  French  emigrants  appear  to  have  assimilated  them- 
selves more  to  the  natives,  to  nave  acquired  their  manners,  and 
obtained  their  affections  more  readily  than  the  English.  The 
setflements  in  Michigan  were  neglected  b^  the  French  eovem- 
mtatp  until  it  was  too  late  to  effect  any  thme  for  their  reuef. 

The  war  which  beean  in  1756  and  ended  in  1763,  deprived 
die  French  of  all  their  North  American  possessions,  and,  among 
the  rest,  of  this  territory,  which  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In 
the  hands  of  this  power  it  remained,  without  any  attempt  to  for- 
ward its  settlement,  during  the  whole  of  the  American  revolu- 
tmiy  until  the  peace  of  1 783.  During  this  period  we  find  no- 
thing worthy  of  record  in  the  annals  of  Michigan.  By  the 
tiea^  which  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  territory  between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  was 
ceded  to  them.  It  remained  in  the  same  state  of  nature,  with- 
out goveoMBenC  or  any  considerable  settlements,  until  the  year 
1787,  when  several  of  the  states  whose  claims  by  their  charters 
ezteiMled  over  this  region,  having  liberall]^  ceded  them  to  Uie 
Uoited  States,  a  general  government  was  instituted  over  all  the 
territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783  provided 
for  the  cession,  within  a  limited  period,  of  all  the  posts  held  by 
the  British  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  a  compli- 
raee  with  this  engagement  was  in  several  instances  unwarrant* 
My  ^dhtyed.  The  posts  on  the  south  side  of  the  lakes  were 
wtained  for  several  years,  on  the  pretext  that  the  American 
goremmait  bad  not  complied  with  the  provision  of  the  treaty 
itkich  stipuUted  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  British  credi- 
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tors.  'I'ho  possession  oi'these  ])Osts  gave  the  Canadian  goveni- 
meut  tlie  means  oi'  influencing  and  overawing  the  savages  in  the 
neighbourhood  \  and  the  opportunity  of  exciting  them  to  hostili- 
ties against  the  American  frontiers  was  not  neglected.  During 
twelve  years  after  the  peace,  Indian  incursions,  proceeding  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  British  posts,  if  not  encouraged  and  sent 
forth  from  them,  harassed  the  settlei's  on  the  borders.  Two 
successive  armies,  sent  out  by  the  United  States  against  the 
Indians,  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  The  prudence  and  skill 
of  General  Wayne,  however,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  on  the 
Miami,  in  1794,  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  broke  up  the  Indian  confederacy.  In  1 796  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  which  provided,  among  other 
tilings,  for  the  delivery  of  the  posts.  Accordingly,  in  the  sane 
year,  the  fort  of  Detroit,  to^etner  with  other  American  ststioiii 
held  by  the  British,  was  given  up  to  the  United  States;  and 
soon  afterwards  the  peninsula  \vas  formed  into  a  county,  whidi 
received  the  name  of  Wayne. 

The  entire  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  remained  under 
one  territorial  government  until  1800.  In  that  year  the  finl 
division  of  it  was  made  by  the  separation  of  the  present  stateof 
Ohio,  which  was  then  erected  into  a  distinct  government  b 
1801  the  district  within  the  present  states  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois was  taken  off  and  formed  into  a  separate  government;  aad 
in  1805  Michigan  was  detached,  and  became  a  distinct  territo- 
rial government.  After  tliis  event  population  began  to  floi 
into  the  peninsula.  In  1805,  the  principal  part  of  the  eU 
French  town  of  Detroit  was  destroyed  by  nre.  I^ew  buiMiflC' 
were  soon  afterwards  erected  with  more  durable  niaterials,  ail 
the  streets  were  laid  out  at  right  angles.  In  1807  a  treaty  vn 
held  at  Detroit,  between  General  Hull,  then  governor  of  Midi- 
gan,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Pottewatamie,  Ottawa,  Wyandot  aad 
Chippewa  tribes,  by  whom  all  the  lands  within  the  follouM 
limits,  with  certain  reservations,  were  ceded  to  the  UiAJ 
States:  viz.,  ^*  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  Rifer«f 
the  lakes,  and  running  thence  up  the  middle  thereof  to  lb 
moutli  of  the  Great  Auglaise  River ;  thence  running  due  nori 
until  it  intersects  a  parallel  of  latitude  to  be  drawn  from  the  oat* 
let  of  Lake  Huron,  which  forms  the  river  St.  Clair  ;  thence  n» 
ning  north-east,  the  course  that  may  be  found  leading  ii& 
direct  line  to  White  Rock,  in  Lake  Huron ;  thence  due  cA 
until  it  intersects  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  Sliii 
and  Upper  Canada,  in  the  said  lake ;  thence  southwaidly,  U' 
lowintr  the  said  boundary  line  down  the  said  lake  thronch  At 
river  bt.  Clair,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  river  Detroit,  into  ^ 
Erie,  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  aforesaid  Miami  River  *  dwtf 
west  to  the  place  of  beginning.   The  number  of  acres  gained  I* 
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tlie  United  States  in  consequence  of  tluR  treaty,  is  computed  at 
four  milKons.  The  Indians,  however,  made  some  important  re- 
serrations,  viz.,  one  tract  of  six  miles  square  on  the  Miami  abore 
Roche  de  Bc&uf,  including  the  village  of  Tendaganee;  three 
miles  square  immediately  above  the  United  States'  tract  of 
twelve  miles  square,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville ;  four 
miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  including  Wangau*s 
and  Misnkemau's  villages ;  three  miles  square  near  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  Raisin  and  Macon ;  four  sections  of  one  mile  square 
each  on  the  river  Rouge,  including  Seginsavin's  and  Tonquish's 
Tillages ;  three  miles  square  on  Lake  St.  Clair  above  the  river 
Huron^  including  Machonees  village ;  considerable  reservations 
at  Maguaga  and  Brownstown ;  besides  six  other  sections,  of  one 
mile  square  each^  which  were  to  be  located  by  the  Indians,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  white  settlers.  About  this 
:  period,  the  number  of  Indians  residing  within  the  limits  of  this 
g    district  was  estimated  to  exceed  five  thousand. 

The  settlements  within  the  Michigan  territory  were  risinginto 
^  a  respectable  and  flourishing  condition,  when  the  war  with^ng- 
j  land  broke  out  in  1812.  The  consequences  of  this  event  were 
^  highly  disastrous.  The  Indians  of  the  north-west,  who  had  for 
^  a  long  time  entertained  hostile  feelings  towards  the  United 
-,  States,  were  encouraged,  by  the  expectation  and  promise  of 
^  Sritish  protection,  to  let  loose  their  horrible  vengeance  upon 
^  the  exposed  frontier.  The  events  of  the  war  in  this  quarter 
^  HFwre  for  a  considerable  period  signally  unfortunate  for  the  Ame- 
'=^  ricans.  The  command  of  the  first  army  by  which  the  invasion 
'  of  Canada  was  attempted,  was  given  to  General  Hull,  then 
~  Governor  of  Michigan,  who,  after  an  ill-advised  and  ill-managed 
,  incanion  into  the  enemy's  country,  was  compelled  to  recros» 
_\  the  rinr  and  return  to  Detroit  Here  he  was  soon  straitened 
§n  provisions,  while  the  surrender  of  fort  Michillimackinac, 
?  whidi  took  place  in  July,  1812,  let  loose  upon  him  a  horde  of 
~^.  wages,  whom  the  garrison  of  that  fort  had  previously  restrained. 
"  Tiro  engagements  were  fought  within  this  territory,  without 
sirtaining  any  relief  for  the  army  at  Detroit.  In  the  first,  Major 
Vtfihome  was  defeated  near  Brownstown,  by  the  Indians,  with 
eoQsiderable  loss,  especially  of  officers.  At  Maguaga,  the  Ame- 
*  lieaa  troops  under  Colonel  Miller  displayed  great  bravery,  and 
^.'snctteded  in  defeating  a  lar^e  body  of  the  allied  forces.  On 
^tha  l6th  of  August,  General  Hull  surrendered  his  whole  army, 
^•ogcdier  with  the  town  of  Detroit,  to  the  British,  and  the  whole 
iTt^n  itorj  of  Michigan  passed  soon  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 

^tlie  enemy. 

•  In  the  succeedhig  year,  the  territory  of  Michigan  was  the 
"^^gjMtc  of  one  of  the  most  perfidious  and  brutal  massacres  re- 
"^^ordM  in  history.    Hie  murder,  in  cold  blood,  of  the  wounded 

^  I  V   9 
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prisonerji  at  Frenchtown,  will  long  be  remembered  in  iu  annals, 
and  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  oatrage  was  peipetrated  by 
the  allies  of  the  British  sovemment.  and  almost  under  the  eye 
of  the  British  officers.  After  the  surrender  of  the  British  fleet 
on  Lake  Erie,  the  territory  of  Michigan  again  passed  into  ^ 
hands  of  the  United  States,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made 
by  the  British  to  repossess  it. 

Places  refnarkablefor  Batttes  and  Si^es. 

1812,  Michillimackinac.    Taken  by  the  British,  July. 

1812,  Brownstown.  The  Americans  defeated  by  the  Indisns, 
August  5. 

1812,  Maguaga.  The  British  and  Indians  defeated  by  the 
Americans,  August  9. 

1812,  Detroit.  Surrendered  to  the  British  by  General  Hal, 
August  16. 

1813,  Frenchtown.  The  Americans  compelled  to  surraider 
by  the  British  and  Indians,  and  many  are  afterwards  cruelly  d^ 
stroyed,  Jan.  22. 


FLORIDA. 
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Situaticn,  Boumlaries,  mtd  Extent. 

Florida  is  situated  between  25°  and  31^  north  lalitadf, 
and  3°  and  10^  20'  west  londtude.    It  is  bounded  nordi  by 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  from  tne  last  of  which  it  is  sepanlsti  ii 
part  by  the  river  St.  Mary's ;  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  mnA 
and  west  by  the  G  ulf  of  Mexico.     Formerly  the  name  of  Fkxiii 
'  was  applied  to  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Missisnpiii,  wi 
bounded  on  the  north  as  follows :  by  the  river  St.  Mary  s  fios 
the  sea  to  its  source ;  thence  west  to  the  junction  of  Flmt  Biv0 
with  the  Appalachicola ;  then  up  the  Appalachicola  to  die  pj 
rallel  of  31^  north  latitude ;  then  due  west  along  that  f^^ 
to  the  Mississippi.     The  river    Appalachicola    dmded  A* 
country  into  East  and  West  Florida.    The  part  lying  btftin* 
the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  River  is  now  included  im  the  tilled 
Louisiana;  the  part  between  Pearl  River  and  the  FoM 
belongs  to  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Albama;  and  thepf! 
east  of  the  Perdido  is  the  country  that  is  now  prweriy  cvb^ 
Florida.    Its  mean  length  from  south  to  north  is  38o  milcs»i^ 
the  mean  breadth  150 ;  the  area  being  67,750  square  mflo^' 
36,960,000  acres. 
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Face  of  the  CoutUrjf,  Soii,  atid  Productions. 

Florida  is  generally  low  and  sandy ;  the  sea-coast  is  uniformly 
level  and  marshy ;  but  the  ground  rises  gradually  towards  the 
interior,  where  a  ridge  of  low  hills  extends  from  north  to  south 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula. 

The  soil  is  very  various;  in  some  parts,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  Uie  rivers,  it  is  very  good  ;  in  other  parts,  indifferent ; 
and  there  are  lai*ge  tracts  whicn  are  represented  to  be  of  little 
value.  The  country,  however,  has  been  but  imperfecdy  explored, 
and  few  agricaltural  experiments  have  been  made.  Much  of 
the  land,  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
not  worth  cultivating,  it  is  believed  may  be  turned  to  very  pro- 
fitable account.  The  productions  are  corn,  rice,  potatoes,  cotton, 
hemp,  olives,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  cofiee  and  th^  sugar-cane  will  flourish  here.  The 
pine  barrens  produce  a  kind  of  grass,  which  supports  an  im- 
mense number  of  cattle.  The  forests  yield  fine  live  oak,  pitch, 
tar,  and  turpentine,  and  lumber  has  been  exported  for  nearly  a 
century.     Vast  quantities  of  fish  are  cured  on  the  coast. 

Bivers. 

St.  John's  is  the  principal  river  of  Florida.     Its  sources  have 

not  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  are  supposed  to  be  between 

latitude  26®  and  S?*^  north.     It  runs  in  a  northerly  direction, 

parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  expands  into  several  lakes, 

particularly  Lake  George,  which  is  20  miles  long  and  15  wide, 

and  embosoms  several  islands.    Within  20  miles  of  its  mouth 

the  river  turns  to  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

near  latitude  30°  north,  36  miles  south  of  St.  Mary's.    Its 

;     whole  length  is  about  300  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels 

1     which  can  pass  the  bar  at  its  mouthy  for  150  miles,  to  Lake 

i    George.    The  bar  has  nine  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  there 

If    is  good  anchorage  outside  of  the  bar  for  large  vessels.     The 

f   lands  on  this  river  are  very  fertile,  and  numerous  settlements 

g   eaEtend  alon^  its  banks. 

)  Appalachicola  is  a  large  river,  formed  by  the  Chatahouchee 
(  ind  Flint  rivers,  which  unite  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
I  Qeoifeia.  It  flows  south,  and  discharges  itself  into  St.  George's 
!    Sowid,  the  western  part  of  Appalachee.Bay. 

The  Okelockonne  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  Georgia;  and, 
.  running  south,  falls  into  Appalachee  Bay,  in  latitude  29^  40' 
north,  and  longitude  8^  west. 

Hillsborough  River  runsi  nto  Espiritu  Santo  Bay,  in  latitude 
«7®  Ati  north. 

Perdido  River,  which  separates  Florida  from  Alabama,  runs 
.  BOBth,  and  forms  a  considerable  bay,  which  communicates  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  longitude  10^  15'  west. 
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Conecuh  River  rises  in  Georgia ;  and,  after  receiving  the 
Escambia  from  the  west,  feUs  into  an  arm  of  Pensacola  Bay,  t 
little  east  of  the  Perdido. 

St.  Mark's  River  rises  in  Georgia,  and  falls  into  Appahchee 
bay,  at  7^  west  longitude. 

Bays. 

Pensacola  Bay,  which  sets  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near 
the  western  boundary  of  Florioa,  is  16  miles  long,  said  from  3 
to  7  broad.  It  is  completely  landlocked,  ao  that  veasels  sic 
perfectly  safe  from  every  wind.  The  water  is  aaid  to  be  safi- 
ciently  deep  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  the  bar  at  the  moHth 
having  four  fathoms  of  ¥rater  over  it.  A  fortification  on  Rom 
Island,  and  another  on  the  main  opposite  to  it,  would  effectOBllT 
defend  the  entrance.  On  the  banks  of  the  Conecuh  and  AJau* 
rante  rivers,  which  till  into  the  bay,  there  are  aaid  to  be  hrn 

Quantities  of  live  oak.    This  bay  is  of  great  importance  to  ue 
Fnited  States,  as  it  is  the  only  commodious  and  safe  haitxw 
for  large  ships,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Appalachee  Bay  is  an  extensive  body  of  water,  embracii^  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Mark's. 

Espiritu  Santo,  or  Hillsborough  Bay,  is  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  Hillsborough  River. 

Climate, 

The  climate,  from  October  to  June,  is  generally  very  miid 
and  pleasant ;  but  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Seplaabcr, 
are  extremely  hot  and  sultry  ;  and  during  this  season  fevers  are 
prevalent  in  many  places,  ot.  Augustine,  nowever,  enjoys  gene* 
rally  a  good  climate,  and  is  often  the  resort  of  invalids. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 

Florida  being  annexed  to  the  United  States  after  the  oeaw 
of  the  United  States  was  taken,  no  enumeration  was  made  d 
the  inhabitants,  nor  has  the  country  been  subdivided  iilo 
counties.  It  is  constituted  into  a  territory  of  the  United  Stately 
and  a  governor  has  been  appointed. 

For  judicial  purposes  it  has  been  divided  into  east  and  w«l 
districts,  the  one  having  the  capital  of  St.  Augustine,  and  Ae 
other  that  of  Pensacola.  The  country  is  very  thinly  settled, 
the  whole  population  probably  not  exceeding  10,000;  bstyii 
there  are  considerable  emigrations  to  St.  Auguatiue  and  F» 
sacola,  it  is  supposed  there  will  soon  be  a  material  ii 


Chief  Towns. 

St.  Aii(!^ustine  is  a  sea-port  on  the  eastern  coast,  oppoiitsAF 
inlet  lit  the  north  point  of  St.  Anastatia  Island.  It  is  regohifc 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  paralleloc^ram,  the  streets  intersecUK 
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each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  generally  two.  stories 
high,  and  built  of  a  species  of  stone  peculiar  to  the  country. 
The  situation  is  pleasant ;  the  supply  of  fresh  water  abundant^ 
the  atmos]!>here  dry  and  healthful,  and  well  adapted  to  northern 
constitutions.  Invalids  frequently  resort  hither  for  the  benefit 
of  the  -climate.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  generally 
sandy,  yet  produces  com,  garden  vegetables,  oranges  and 
letaions  m  great  perfection.  The  harbour  is  good  ;  but  there  ift 
a  bar  at  its  mouth,  which,  at  the  lowest  tides,  vrill  not  admit 
vessels  dravring  more  than  six  feet  water;  there  is,  however, 
a  roadstead  outside  of  the  bar  which  affords  anchorage  for 
larger  vessels.  The  town  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are 
well  defended  by  a  strong  fort,  built  entirely  of  hewn  stone,  and 
mounting  60  cannon.  In  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  nearly  en- 
circling it,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  affect  the  climate,  is  an 
impenetrable  morass,  on  the  margin  of  which  are  erected  six 
redoubts.    The  population  is  estimated  at  6000. 

Pensacola  is  a  sea-port  on  the  west  side  of  Pensacola  Bay, 
nine  miles  above  the  fort  at  its  entrance.  It  stands  on  a  dry, 
sandy  plain,  elevated  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  is  represented  to  be  perfectly  healthy  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  population  in  1819*  was  about  2000, 
principally  Spaniards.  Many  of  the  houses  and  public  struc- 
tures are  spacious  and  elegant,  but  wear  the  appearance  of 
decay.  Since  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States, 
emigrants  from  various  parts  of  the  union  have  resorted  to  this 
place  in  great  numbers,  with  the  expectation  that  its  fine  bay, 
and  other  natural  advantages,  will  render  it  a  place  of  great 
trade.    Latitude  30**  25'  north.    Longitude  9®  bOl  west. 

Islands. 

There  are  numerous  long  narrow  islands  on  the  eastern  coast 
The  principal  is  Amelia  Island,  thirteen  miles  long  and  two 
broad,  lying  seven  leagues  north  of  St.  Augustine,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River. 

Government. 

.The  territorial  government  of  Florida  was  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  passed  on  tlie  31st  of  March,  1822.  Tlie  exe- 
cutive power  is  vested  in  a  govemer  appointed  by  the  president 
and  senate,  and  holding  his  ofhce  for  three  years,  unless  sooner 
removed.  He  is  ex  officio  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia, 
and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  has  power  to  grant 
pardons  for  offences  against  the  territory,  and  reprieves  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,  until  the  decision  of  the 
president  is  nnidc  known ;  and  appoints  and  commissions  all 
officers  whose  ap()Qinlnients  are  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  a 
secit^tary  of  the  territory  is  aibo  appointed  by  the  president  and 
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senate,  and  holds  his  office  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed. 
The  le^slative  power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  and  in  thirteen 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  called  the  lesislatifc 
isouncil,  and  appointed  annually  fay  the  president  and  senate. 
The  le^slative  council  may  alter  or  repeal  the  laws  in  force  it 
ihe  conunencement  of  their  powers,  and  may  make  new  lawa ;  but 
no  laws  can  be  made  inconaistent  with  the  constitution  andlawi 
of  the  United  States,  or  which  may  lay  any  person  under  restnint 
or  disabiUty  on  account  of  his  rehgioua  opinions  or  mode  o( 
worship.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  two  superior  courts, 
and  in  such  inferior  courte  and  justices  of  the  peace,  as  the 
legislative  council  of  the  territory  may  from  time  to  time  eiti- 
bhsh.  Writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the  superior  courts,  mtj 
be  made  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  jodgei 
are  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate,  and  hold  their  ofliott 
for  five  years.  The  privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus  is  extended 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  name  of  Florida  was  originally  not  confined  to  thesmaD 
tract  of  country  at  present  known  by  that  appellation,  but  ex- 
tended  over  an  immense  region,  which  was  discovered  by  Csboi, 
in  1496.  The  first  visitant  in  the  actual  territory  of  Floridi, 
appears  to  have  been  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  landed  on  Eiitff 
day,  15 IC,  from  which  circumstance  the  country  is  said  te  haw 
derived  its  name  of  Pascha  Florida.  The  flattering  pctsie 
which  he  drew  of  this  region,  excited  a  disposition  amonff  tk 
European  sovereigns  to  approoriate  it  to  themselves,  nmot 
arose  contiicting  claims,  tbuncied,  in  the  first  instance,  apei 
discovery,  and  afterwards  upon  conquest  and  possession.  Ii 
1520,  Vasquez  sailed  from  St.  Domingo,  and  visited  Fhwidi; 
in  1523,  De  Verrazini,  a  Florentine,  and  in  1624,  De  Gen^,! 
Spaniard,  also  made  some  progress  in  discovery.  Two  yesn 
after>vards,  Pumphilo  de  Narvaez  obtained  a  grant  from  Chsiki 
Uie  Fifth,  of  all  the  lauds  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  river  PsIidqi, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  set  sail  in  April,  1528,  with  aoo» 
siderable  force,  and  landed  at  Apalachee,  but  met  with  afiv* 
midable  opposition  from  the  Indians,  and  at  last  perished  oi 
the  coast,  near  the  river  Palmos,  by  shipwreck,  only  ten  of  hi 
crew  returning  to  Spain.  T539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto  W^^oai 
Florida,  and  after  visiting  many  remote  regions,  and  ntnif 
passed  througli  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  Uppears  to  biw 
died  near  tlie  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1524.  About  tk 
middle  uf  the  l6th  century,  many  of  the  Protestants  of  Fraoffi 
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persecuted  by  the  govemmenty  sought  refuge  in  Florida,  only 
to  ei^perience  greater  evils.  The  Spanish  monarch,  who  cJaiined 
the  title  to  the  com^bry,  sent  out,  in  1564,  a  considerable  foice 
to  dislodge  them.  The  greatest  barbarities  were  inflicted  upon 
the  unfortunate  emigrants,  many  of  whom  were  hung  on  the 
trees,  with  an  inscription,  purporting  that  they  were  destroyed, 
'^  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics."  An  ample  and  appro- 
priate vengeance  was  taken  not  long  afterwards  oy  the  French. 
Dominic  de  Gourgues,  a  Gascon,  of  adventurous  and  deter- 
mined spirit,  collected  a  party  of  his  countrymen,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Indians,  attacked  the  fort  ii^  which  the  Spaniaiw 
were  coUected :  and,  having  carried  it  by  storm,  hung  up  the 
garrison  on  the  same  trees  mat  sustained  the  mouldering  bodies 
of  his  countrymen,  inscribing  over  them  that  they  were  exe« 
cuted,  **  not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  cut-throats  and  murderers.'' 
Nine  hundred  widows  are  said  to  have  petitioned  Charles  the 
Ninth,  for  aid  and  vengeance  on  this  occasion. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  persevering  in  their  attempts  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  Florida,  established  me  town  and  fort  of  St. 
Augustine,  in  1565,  which  they  held  until  1586,  when  the 
former  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Two  years 
previously,  Captains  JBarlow  and  Armidon  had  taken  nominal 
possession  in  right  of  the  queen  of  England,  of  the  country  on 
.the  northern  coast  of  Florida.  Little  more  is  known  of  Florida 
for  a  period  of  nearly  a  century.  In  1682,  M.  de  la  Salle  visited 
West  Florida,  or  Louisiana,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Illinois 
country.  Pensacola  was  settled  about  1696,  by  the  French, 
who  met  with  so  many  discouraging  adventures,  that,  according 
to  M.  de  Raynal,  they  would  have  abandoned  it  but  for  the 
sassafras  tree,  the  fragrance  and  medicinal  virtues  of  which 
animated  them  to  continue  their  exertions.  The  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  Florida  suffered  greatly  from  the  buccaneering  inroads 
<rfthe  English  naval  officers,  as  well  as  from  the  neighbouring 
^(donies.  In  1702,  Colonel  More,  then  governor  of  Carolina^ 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  St.  Augustine,  with  a  force  of 
600  regular  troops,  and  700  Indians,  but  was  obliged,  after  a 
•lege  of  three  months,  to  abandon  his  ships  and  stores  to  the 
garrison.  In  1704,  Fort  St.  Marks  was  taken  by  the  Caroh- 
nians.  For  some  years  Florida  remained  undisturbed  by  hostile 
invasion,  and  increased  in  population  and  prosperity.  The 
advantages  which  the  country  offered  for  a  settlement,  drew 
the -attention  of  General  Oglethorpe,  who  had  established  a 
colony  in  Georgia.  With  4fK)  regular  soldiers,«300  Indians,  and 
200  seamen,  besides  volunteers  from  Carolina,  he  made  an 
attack  upon  St.  Augustine,  in  1 740,  but'  was  received  by  the 
Spaniards  with  so  much  coolness  and  intrepidity,  that  he  was 
forced   to  retire  with  loss.     In  the  preceding  year,  General 
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Oglethorpe  had  eiiected  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  by  which  it 
was  declared  that  all  the  lands  between  Savannah  and  St.  John's 
riven,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  and  from  the  latter  river  to  Ap- 
palachicola  Bay,  should  belong  to  the  Creek  nation;  and,  about 
the  same  time,  he  constructed  a  chain  of  forts  from  Frederici 
to  St.  John's,  some  of  which  are  considered  effiK^tire  at  this  daj. 

In  1742,  the  Spaniards  in  their  turn  attempted  the  conquest 
of  the  English  possessions  in  the  vicinity.  A  lai^  force  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Havanna  to  St.  Augustine,  where,  meeting 
with  reinforcements,  the  whole  landed  at  Amelia  Island.  Ogle- 
thorpe, however,  contrived  to  deceive  them  as  to  his  force;  and 
finally,  by  a  series  of  artifice  and  stratagems,  induced  them  to 
retreat.  Few  events  occurred  from  tliis  period  until  1763,  when 
a  treaty  of  peace  settled  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  Frauct* , 
Spain,  and  England.  By  this  treaty  tlie  whole  province  of 
Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for 
the  island  of  Cuba,  which  the  English  had  then  recently  taken. 
Soon  after  the  cession,  the  British  divided  the  territory  into  two 
provinces,  called  East  and  West  Florida,  the  river  A  ppalachicda 
being  the  boundary  between  them,  and  by  a  proclamatioD 
invited  settlers  to  tlie  country,  holding  forth  liberal  inducements. 
Many  respectable  i)ersons  emigrated  in  conseauence  thereof' 
from  Carolina,  aud,  amon^  other  colonists,  a  body  of  1500 
Greeks,  Italians,  and  Minorcans  were  brought  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  settled  at  a  spot  about  sixty  miles  south  of  St 
Augustine,  where  they  began  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  the 
sugar-cane. 

When  the  war  of  the  American  revolution  broke  out,  a  smal 
part  of  the  population  of  Florida  was  found  favourable  to  tke 
cause  of  the  colonies,  but  the  greater  proportion,  compoMd 
princi{>ally  of  natives  of  Great  Britain  by  birth,  and  the  Spt- 
uiards,  adhered  to  the  royal  side.  Privateers  were  fitted  oit 
at  the  ports  of  Florida,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  sonthen 
provinces  was  severely  harassed,  and  the  Indians  were  es- 
coumged,  with  ])resents  by  the  British  officers,  to  let  loose  their 
barbarous  hostility  upon  the  Americans.  The  latter^  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  backward  in  making  reprisals  upon  Britisii 
vessels.  In  August,  1775,  a  vessel  with  a  lai^e  quantity  d' 
gunpowder  was  captured  off  the  bar  of  St.  Augustine,  by  some 
privateersmen  from  Carolina.  In  retaliation  for  this,  a  party  of 
rangers  and  Indians  was  sent  into  Georgia,  where  they  com- 
mitted great  ravages.  Until  1779,  the  frontiers  of  Florida  veit 
the  theatre  of  a  predatory  war.  In  that  year  general  Prevofi 
left  Florida,  and  marching  into  Georgia  with  a  considerable 
force  of  regulars  and  others,  took  possession  of  Sunbury,  and 
subsequently  of  Savannah  and  Augusta,  thus  securing  East 
Florida  from  encroachments  on  the  side  of  Georgia.  Whik 
engaged  in  this  expedition,  however,  he  left  the  province  ops 
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to  incundons  from  Louisiana,  which  the  Spaniards  were  not  alow 
in  taking  advantage  of.  In  September,  1779;  Don  B.  de  Gal- 
▼ez,  a  young  and  enterprising  general  in  the  Spanish  service, 
and  governor  of  Louisiana,  invested  flie  garrison  and  settlement 
of  Baton  Rovge,  then  commanded  by  Ueutenant-oolonel  Dick- 
son, and  compelled  them  to  surrender.  In  May,  1781,  Don 
Gralvez  captured  Pensacola,  and  soon  afterwards  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  West  Florida,  which  remained  inpos- 
session  of  Spain  until  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  when  Great 
Britain  relinquished  both  provinces  of  Florida. 

When  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France, 
in  1803,  it  was  declared  by  the  treaty  to  be  ceded  with  the  same 
extent  that  it  had  in  the  hands  of  opain,  and  as  it  had  been 
ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  The  terms  of  this  cession  gave  rise 
to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  country  west 
of  the  Perdido  River ;  and  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  this 
territory  by  any  other  power,  the  government  of  tne  union  took 
possession,  in  1811,  of  the  principal  posts,  except  the  town 
and  fort  of  Mobile,  which  was  surrenaered  to  their  forces  in 
the  following  year.  East  Florida,  however,  remaned  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  with  the 
exception  of  some  revolutionary  movements  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance, until  the  second  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1814,  a  British  expedition  having  been  fitted 
out  from  Pensacola  against  the  American  territories.  General 
Jackson  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  place.  Accordingly, 
with  a  small  body  of  regulars  and  some  mounted  volunteers,  he 
inarched  from  Mobile,  and,  after  a  show  of  resistance  from  the 
Spaniards  and  British,  carried  the  town.  The  fort  of  Barrancas 
was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  British,  and  General 
Jackson,  having  no  authority  to  rebuild  it,  evacuated  the  place 
and  returned  to  Mobile.  A  similar  disregard  of  the  duties  of 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  drew  upon 
this  province  another  invasion  in  1818.  The  Seminole  Indians, 
with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  war,  residing  within  the 
the  limits  of  Florida,  and  making  their  incursions  Uience  with-- 
out  restraint  from  the  Spaniards,  it  became  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  them,  to  cross  the  territorial  line,  and 
subsequently  possession  was  taken  by  General  Jackson  of  Fort 
St.  Marks  and  Pensacola.  The  American  troops  remained  in 
these  posts  until  November,  1818,  when  they  were  restored  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  Spain.  A  negotiation, 
which  had  been  for  a  long  time  pending,  for  the  transfer  of  the 
whole  province  to  the  United  States,  was  consummated  by 
treaty  in  1819;  ^nd,  after  many  vexatious  delays,  the  treaty  was 
ratified  by  Spain  in  October,  1820,  and  finally  by  the  United 
States  in  the  month  of  February,  1218.  Possession  was  de- 
livered to  General  Jackson,  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
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States,  in  Jnly,  1821,  and  the  province  now  fonus  one  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

GOVERNORS. 
1S81  Andreir  Jackson.  |         1822  William  P.  Dural. 


MEXICO. 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

Mexico  is  situated  between  15°  55' and  Sdl^  10'  N.  lat.  and 
42°  ami  113°  40'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the 
United  States;  E.  by  the  United  States  and  Gulf  of  Mexico;  S. 
by  Guatimala  and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Gulf  of  California.  Its  mean  length,  including  the 
two  Califoniias,  is  about  1200  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about 
800,  the  area  being  g57f541  square  miles. 

[As  the  population  of  the  Mexican  territory  may  now  be  esti- 
mated at  about  eight  millions  and  a  half,  it  gives  a  comparative 
population  of  nearly  nine  persons  to  each  square  mile  of  surface. 
This  is  altogether  independent  of  the  700,000  square  miles  on 
the  north  of  the  dominions,  of  which  the  population  is  entirely 
unknown,  and  perhaps  does  not  exceed  one  person  for  every  SO 
square  miles.  When  we  consider  that  immense  regions  in  Mexico 
are  among  the  most  fertile  on  the  globe,  vast  tracts  must  not  only 
be  dei«titute  of  population,  but  many  others  do  not  contain  a 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants  they  are  capable  of  supporting.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  too,  in  reference  to  this  comparative  popu- 
lation, that  it  is  nearly  eighteen  times  as  great  in  the  torrid^  as  in 
the  temperate,  zone.  This  was  also  the  case  at  the  era  of  the  first 
Spanish  conquest,  for  then  cultivation  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
20th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  as  agriculture  alone  attaches 
man  to  the  soil  on  which  he  is  placed,  and  developes  his  love  of 
country,  it  was  within  these  limits  that  the  Aztec  colonists  sub- 
mitted to  the  Spanish  yoke,  while  those  of  the  more  northern 
regions  retired  from  their  savannas,  which  served  as  pastures  for 
the  buffalo,  and  left  merely  an  unpeopled  and  an  uncultivated 
region  to  be  possessed  by  the  conquerors.} — Edit. 

Besides  the  settled  part  of  New  Spain,  there  is  a  very  luge 
territory  between  the  Internal  Provinces  and  the  United  States, 
either  uninhabited,  or  inhabited  by  savage  Indians  only.     The 
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extent  is  about  700^000  square  miles,  but  it  is  entirely  unexplored 
and  unknown. 

Face  of  the  Country ,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

The  land  on  both  the  coasts  is  low,  but  rises  gradually  as  you 
approach  the  interior,  till  it  has  attained  the  height  of  6  or  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  it  then  spreads  out,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  into  broad  plains,  or  table  lands,  presenting 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  an  immense  level  country  on  the  top  of 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains.  These  plains  extend  along  the  range 
from  lat.  18°  to  lat  40°  N.  a  distance  of  1700  miles. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  country  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
tropic,  is  rendered  barren  by  want  of  moisture ;  and  in  many  parts, 
also,  of  the  table  land  within  the  tropics,  the  plains  are  arid  and 
destitute  of  wood.  Still  a  great  portion  of  New  Spain  belongs  to 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth.  On  the  banks  of  all  the 
rivers,  and  wherever  there  is  a  supply  of  moisture,  the  fertility  is 
extreme.  The  declivity  of  the  Cordillera  is  exposed  to  humid 
winds  and  frequent  fogs ;  and  the  vegetation,  nourished  by  these 
aqueous  vapours,  exhibits  an  uncommon  beauty  and  strength. 
.Tne  humidity  of  the  coasts,  also  assisted  by  a  burning  sun,  though 
it  generates  some  terrible  diseases,  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  richest  produce  of  tropical  climates.  The  productions  of  this 
country  are  as  various  as  its  climate.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hundred  miles  are  to  be  found  almost  all  the  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate and  torrid  zones.  The  fertile  regions  on  the  coast  produce 
m  abundance  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton.  The  banana,  also,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  bread  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone, 
and  which  is  said  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  nutritive  sub- 
stance than  any  other  plant  on  the  same  space  of  ground,  flou- 
rishes luxuriantly  in  all  the  low  country.  The  same  region  in 
which  the  banana  grows,  produces  also  the  manioc^  which  yields 
a  very  nutritious  bread.  But  by  far  the  most  important  agricul- 
tural production  is  maize.  It  grows  in  the  low  country,  and  on 
all  the  table  land  except  some  of  the  highest  plains,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  most  abundant,  being  in  some  places  800  fold,  and  on  an 
nverage  150  fold.  In  the  most  warm  and  humid  regions  it  will 
jjeld  two  or  three  harvests  annually.  Wheat,  rye,  and  other 
£uropean  grain,  have  been  successfully  introduced  in  the  northern 
provinces  and  on  the  elevated  plains  within  the  tropics.  All  the 
garden  vegetables  and  fruit-trees  of  Europe  are  now  also  possessed 
by  the  Mexicans.  The  central  table  land  produces  in  the  greatest 
abundance  cherries,  prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  melons, 
apples,  and  pears.  The  vine  and  the  olive  would  also  flourish  in 
this  delightful  climate ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  the  merchants 
in  the  mother  country,  their  cultivation  has  been  prohibited,  and 
^  colonists  are  still  obliged  to  import  their  wine  and  oil  from  Old 
Spain. 
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Mountains. 

A  chain  of  colossal  mountainsy  called  the  Cordillera  of  Mexico, 
passes  through  the  whole  length  of  this  country,  from  south-east 
to  north-west.  It  maj  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  or  a  part  of  the  great  chain  which  runs  throus;h 
the  American  continent  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
Its  top  consists  of  extensive  plains  or  table  land.  From  these 
elevated  plains  single  mountains  occasionally  shoot  up,  whose 
summits  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow.  Several  peaks  near 
the  city  of  Mexico,  are  more  than  15|000  feet  higb,  and  the 
loftiest  are  volcanoes.  The  crest,  or  highest  part  of  the  chain, 
sometimes  approaches  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  at  other  tiaies  it  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  it  bends  towartis 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  for  example,  it 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  from  18J  to  fil 
degrees  nordi  latitude,  in  the  intendancies  of  Puebla  «nd  Mexico, 
it  stretches  from  south  to  north,  and  approaches  the  eastern  coast; 
after  which  it  turns  to  the  north-west,  towards  the  city  of  Gus- 
naxuato.  To  the  north  of  this  city  it  divides  into  three  branches, 
of  which  the  most  eastern  runs  into  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  The 
vrestem  branch  traverses  the  intendancies  of  Guadahixara  snd 
Sonora  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gila.  The  third  branch,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  central  chain  of  the  Mexican  Aadcs^ 
occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  intendancy  of  Zacateca%  asil 
passiDg  through  Durango  and  New  Mexico,  under  various  naae% 
johs  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States. 

[Though  not  free  from  the  influence  of  volcanoes  and  earth- 
ouakes,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  less  exposed  to  these  ler- 
nble  concussions  of  nature  than  the  people  of  Qnito>  Guatiwils* 
or  Cumana.  The  five  active  volcanoes  in  New  Spaia  are  thaw 
of  Orizaba,  PopocatepetK  Tustla,  Jorullo,  and  Colima.  Jorello 
is  of  recent  formation ;  and  these,  with  other  phenomena,  show 
that  between  18^  and  22^  N.  lat.,  the  country  contains  an  aouw 
internal  fire,  which  occasionally  pierces  the  crust  of  the  globc^ 
even  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore.  Mexico  contains  a  aaf* 
row  zone  of  great  elevation,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  nearij 
at  right  angles,  to  the  main  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  ;  for  most  of 
the  summits  of  Anahuac  that  penetrate  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  rise  in  the  ^th  degree  of  latitude ;  these  are  conaposed  sf 
volcanoes  that  either  still  continue  to  burn,  or  naountaips  that 
have  once  been  the  outlets  of  subterranean  fire.  On  receding 
firom  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  we  find,  nearly  in  a  line  from  esit 
to  west,  the  Pic  d'Orizabn,  the  two  volcanoes  of  la  Puebla,  the 
Nevada  de  Teluca,  the  Pic  de  Tancitaro,  and  the  Volcan  de 
Colima ;  the  new  volcano  of  Jorullo  is  also  a  prolongation  of  the 
same  line. 
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[To  afford  our  readers  a  clearer  idea  of  the  principal  of  these 
elevations  than  is  given  above,  we  liave  inserted  the  following 
list : — viz. 

Name  ofSHmmits,  Sgc.  Height  abore  the  Sea. 

Popocatepetl,  or  Smoking  Mountain  ]7»720fcet. 

Pic  de  Orizaba,  volcano      .     .  179370 

Citlaltepetl,  or  Star  Mountain  17,370 

Iztaccihuatly  or  White  Woman  15,700 

Nevada  de  Toluca     ....  15,165 

Cofre  de  Perote,  orNauhcanipatepctl  1 3,415 

The  Lake  of  Toluca      .     .     .  1^,195 

Real  del  Monte,  a  mine      •     .  9>125 

Medium  of  the  High  Table  Land  7v'>00 

Jorullo  Volcano      .     •     •    ,     •  4,265 

[For  a  more  copious  view  of  the  physical  structure  of  this 
beautiful  and  interesting  region,  see  Myers's  Modem  Geography, 
2  vols,  quarto,  1822.]— Edit. 

Rivers. 

The  Arkansaw  forms  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary.  Red 
River  rises  in  this  country,  and  flows  south-east  into  the  United 
States.  The  Sabine  is  the  eastern  boundary.  The  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte  risea  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  source  of  the 
Arkansaw,  in  about  lat.  40P  N.,  and,  running  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  course  of  nearly 
9000  miles.  It  cannot  in  any  part  be  termed  a  navigable  stream. 
The  Colorado  de  Texas,  the  Mueces,  and  several  smaller  streams, 
fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Rio 
Bravo.  The  Colorado  of  California,  rises  on  the  west  side  of 
the  great  mountain  range,  near  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  and, 
running  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  falls  into  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  after  a  course  of  about  QOO  miles,  of  which 
it  18  navigable  for  the  last  300.  The  Gila  is  an  eastern  branch 
of  the  Colorado,  and  joins  it  near  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of 
about  600  miles.  AH  these  rivers  flow  through  thinly  settled  and 
uncivilized  regions. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Mexico  there  are  no  large  rivers.  The 
narrow  form  of  the  continent  prevents  the  collection  of  a  great 
maas  of  water.  The  rapid  declivity  of  the  Cordillera,  abounds, 
more  properly,  with  torrents  than  rivers.  Among  the  smaH 
streama,  the  only  ones  which  will  ever,  probably,  be  interest- 
ing for  interior  conrnierce,  are,  1 .  Rio  Guasacualco,  which 
falb  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  south-east  of  Vera  Crai. 
d«  Rio  de  Moctezuma,  which  rises  from  the  small  lakes  near 
tli^  city  of  Mexico,  and,  flowing  north,  falls  into  Tampico; 
d.'Riode  S^catula,  which  also  rises  near  the  city  of  Mexico, 
aad  runs  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    4.  The  Santiago,  which 
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rites  90  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Meiico,  and,  nuuiiiig  in  i 
Bortherlj  direction^  passes  through  the  great  lake  Chapate,  and 
enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  bj  a  broad  mouth,  after  a  course  of  more 
than  600  miles. 

Sea^ooasi  and  Ports. 

The  eastern  coast  of  New  Spun,  properly  speaking,  possesses 
no  port;  for  Vera  Cruz,  through  which  the  whole  c^ommerce  is 
carried  on,  is  merely  a  bad  anchora|;e.  llie  cause  of  this 'disad- 
vantage is  the  Gulf  Stream,  which,  m  its  passage  along  the  shore, 
continually  throws  up  the  sands  of  the  ocean,  forming  bars  oter 
which  large  vessels  cannot  pass.  The  sands  dias  heaped  np  b? 
the  stream  are  continually  adding  to  the  contment,  and  the  ocem 
is  every  where  retiring.  These  obstacles  do  not  exist  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  San  Francisco  in  New  Csli- 
fomia,  San  Bias  in  the  intendancy  of  Guadalaxara,  near  tk 
mouth  of  the  river  Santiago,  and  especially  Acapulco,  are  reasiik- 
aUy  fine  ports.  A  serious  incontenience,  however,  is  cooubos 
to  the  eastern  coast  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  they  sit 
rendered  inaccessible  for  several  months  of  the  year,  by  violcst 
tempests,  which  effectually  prevent  all  navigation. 

Climatt. 

About  one-third  of  the  territory  included  in  the  provinces  of 
New  Spain,  is  situated  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  for  this  reasos 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  heat  would  be  ezcesaive :  bat  tk 
climate  of  a  country  does  not  depend  altogether  on  its 
from  the  pole,  but  also  on  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
Hence  of  the  50,000  square  leagues  lying  under  the  torrid 
more  than  three-fifths  enjoy  rather  a  temperate  than  a  hot  clisMle. 
In  the  low  plains  on  both  coasts,  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  wi 
the  climate  unhealthy  to  Europeans ;  but  when  you  advanee  ais 
the  interior,  and  begin  to  ascend  the  declivity  of  the  Coidileff^ 
it  becomes  more  temperate,  and,  at  the  elevation  of  4  or  5000 
feet»  there  reigns  perpetually  a  soft  spring  temperature,  whkk 
never  varies  more  Uian  eight  or  nine  degrees,  and  is  veiy  beskhj. 
As  you  advance  still  higher,  the  climate  becomes  cooler,  led  il 
length  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  you  cot  li 
regHNis  of  perpetual  snow.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  the  traveller  may  enjoy  all  the  variety  of  summer, 
and  winter. 

[The  natives  consider  Mexico  as  comprising   three 

climates.  That  near  the  coasts  they  call  Tierras  caKcmta ;  ui 
diere  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  rises  to  above  90^ ;  the 
regions,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Cordillera,  they  call  Z^terr^i  iem 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  which  is  from  08^  to  70P;*a  AM 
aone  is  known  by  the  nam^  of  Tierras  JrkUf  which  i  ninpiilwiii 
the  plains  more  than  7^^  feet  above  the  level  of  the   aea ;  k* 
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the  mean  animal  temperature  is  less  than  60^.  At  the  city  of 
Mexico,  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  sink  below  the 
freezing  point,  but  it  sometimes  rises  nearly  to  80^;  the  mean  of 
the  year  is  about  60°.] — Edit. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 


Divhi^Ht. 

Sq,  Miles. 

Pop,  1803. 

Chief  T^nM. 

Old  California 

55,880 

9,000 

Loreto. 

New  California 

16,278 

15,600 

Monterey. 

New  Mexico 

43,731 

40,200 

Santa  Fe. 

Sonora 

146,635 

121,400 

Arispe. 

DorangOyOr  N.  Biscay 

129,247 

159,700 

Durango. 
S.  L.  Potosi. 

San  Luis  Potosi 

26Z^\09 

334,900 

Guadalaxara 

73,628 

630,500 

Guadalaxara. 

Zacatecas 

18,039 

153,300 

ZacatecAs. 

Guanaxuato 

6,878 

517,300 

Guanaxuato. 

Yalladolid 

26,396 

376,400 

Yalladolid. 

Mexico 

45,401 

1,511,800 

Mexico. 

PlieMa 

20,651 

813,300 

Puebla. 

Vera  Cruz 

31,720 

156,000 

Yera  Cruz. 

Oaxaca 

34,064 

534,800 

Oaxaca. 

Yucatan,  or  Merida 

45,784 

465,800 

Merida. 

Total, 

957,441 

5,840,000 

in  1793,  the  population,  according  to  the  official  returns^ 
^4BS,&9Q.  In  1803  it  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  at 
6,e40fiOO,  and  in  1808  at  6,500,000.  In  1822  it  may  be 
estimated  at  8,500,000.  This  population  is  composed  of  the 
following  classes: — 1.  European  Spaniards.  2.  Creoles,  or 
whites,  of  European  extraction,  born  in  America.  3.  Negroes. 
4.  Indians.  6.  Mestizoes,  or  descendants  of  Mrhites  and  Indians. 
6*  Mulattoes,  or  descendants  of  whites  and  negroes.  7*  Zambos, 
or  descendants  of  negroes  and  Indians.  The  number  of  Euro- 
peas  Spaniards  is  only  abe^ut  80,000,  and  that  of  the  negroes  only 
6  or  8000.  The  Creoles  form  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, the  Indians  two-fifths,  and  the  mestizoes,  mulattoes,  and 
zanboes,  nearly  two-fifths.  The  northern  provinces  are  very 
thinly  settled.  In  1803,  5,000,000  of  the  inhabitants,  or  about 
BeTOB-eighths  of  the  whole  population,  were  concentrated  within 
the  torrid  zone,  on  about  one-third  of  the  territory  ;  and  4,000,000 
of  this  number  lived  on  the  table  lands  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
CSordillera. 

Chief  Towns. 

Mexico,  the  capital  of  New  Spain,  and  the  most  populous  city 
in  i^merica,  is  situated  in  the  parallel  of  19^  SO'  K  lat.  midway 
befigreen  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  delight- 
ful VaAey^  which  is  930  miles  in  .circumference,  and  elevated  7400 , 
feet  above 'the  level  of  the  ocean.    The  ancient  city  was  built  by 
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the  Mexicans  in  1325  on  a  group  of  islands  in  Lake  Tezcuco, 
and  was  connected  witk  the  main  land  by  three  principal  dikes  or 
causeways,  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  six  miles  long.  The  modern 
Mexico  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  though  it  occupies  exactly  the  same  situation,  yet,  owing  to 
the  retreat  of  the  waters,  it  is  now  on  dry  land,  about  a  league 
distant  from  the  banks  of  the  lake.  It  is  regularly  built,  with 
broad  streets,  and  magnificent  public  buildings.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  100  churches,  and  137^000  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-half 
are  whites,  and  the  rest  Indians,  Mulattoes,  and  Mestizoes. 

Guanaxuato,  about  150  miles  N.  W.  of  Mexico,  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  city,  famous  for  its  gold  and  silver  mines.  Population 
70,600.  Puebia,  famous  Tor  its  manufactures  of  earthen- ware, 
iron,  and  steel,  is  70  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Mexico.  Population, 
67^800.  Zacatecas,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mining  places  of 
New  Spain,  is  more  than  300  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Mexico.  Popu- 
lation 33,000.  Vera  Cruz,  oit  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  ibe 
most  considerable  places  for  trade  in  Spanish  America,  being  the 
port  through  which  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  is  carried  on  with 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  Population,  16,000.  Acapuico, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  port  through  which  com- 
merce is  carried  on  with  Asia  and  the  East  India  islands.  The 
position  of  the  town  is  extremely  unhealthy,  and  notwithstanding 
its  excellent  port  and  extensive  trade  it  is  a  miserable  place,  with 
only  4000  inhabitants,  mostly  people  of  colour.  Santa  Fe,  in  lat. 
36^  30'  N.  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  is  the 
most  northern  town  of  any  note.     Population,  4500. 

Mines. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  silver  in  the  known  world  is 
derived  from  the  mines  of  Spanish  America,  which  produce,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  43,500,000  dollars  annually;  and  of  this 
sum  New  Spain  yields  about  two-thirds.  The  richest  mines  are 
those  of  Guanaxuato,  in  the  intendancy  of  the  same  name;  Ca- 
torce,  in  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi ;  Zacatecas^  in  the 
intendancy  of  the  same  name  ;  Real  del  Monte,  in  the  intendancy 
of  Mexico;  Bolauos,  in  the  intendancy  of  Guadalaxara;  Guarisi- 
mey,  in  the  intendancy  of  Durango,  and  Sombrerete,  in  the 
intendancy  of  Zacatecas.  The  mines  are  a  source  of  immenie 
wealth  to  their  proprietors.  In  one  instance  a  single  vein  yielded 
to  its  owner  in  six  months  a  net  profit  of  more  than  3»OOO^000 
dollars.  Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  about  5OO0 
pounds  being  annually  delivered  into  the  mint  of  Mexico.  There 
are  also  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  &c.» 
but  they  are  not  diligently  worked.  [The  central  group  of  mines 
in  New  Spain  embraces  a  portion  of  territory  more  abundmnt  in 
silver  than  any  other  known  tract.  It  includes  a  space  of  aboot 
1 700  square  leagues,  comprehending  the  three  districts  of  Guanaxu* 
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ato,  Catorce,  and  Zacatecas.  The  mine  of  VaUncimui  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  this  group.  Its  depth  is  l640  feet,  and  it  extends 
horizontally  for  about  eight  miles.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed is  about  31(X),  of  whom  1800  work  under  ground,  900 
are  employed  in  carrying  the  ore  up  the  stairs  that  form  the  de- 
scent into  the  mine,  and  400  in  removing  it  to  tiie  places  where  it 
ia  tried  and  roasted.  The  value  of  the  annual  produce  is  about 
half  a  million  sterlings  and  the  expense  of  working  it  200/XX)/. — 
See  the  work  above  referred  to.] — Edit. 

Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  New  Spain  with  the  mother  country  is  car- 
ried on,  almost  entirety,  through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  time 
of  peace  Humboldt  estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  from 
that  place  at  21  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  imports  at  15  millions. 
The  principal  exports  are  gold  and  stiver  in  coin,  bullion,  and  plate, 
|o  die  value  of  17  million  dollars;  cochineal,  2,400,000;  sugar, 
1,300,000,  &c.  The  imports  are  bale  goods,  including  woollens, 
cottons,  linens,  and  silks,  to  the  value  of  9*000,000  dollars ; 
paper,  1,000,000;  cacao,  1,000,000;  quicksilver,  650,000. 

Religion  and  Education. 

The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  church  is  under  the 
care  of  an  archbishop  and  eight  bishops.  The  number  of  clergy 
is  about  10,000.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  classical  litera- 
ture, but  the  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  the  fine 
arts,  are  very  diligently  studied. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Fbunando  Cortez,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Medellin,  in  Old 
Spain,  and  a  descendant  of  a  noble  but  decayed  family,  was  the 
discoverer  and  conqueror  of  Mexico.  This  celebrated  adventurer 
was  bom  in  the  year  1485,  had  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  law;  but  his  restless  disposition  caused  him  to 
abandon  his  profession,  and  search  for  distinction  in  the  romantic 
regiciu  of  the  west.  Proceeding  to  Hispaniola  he  joined  Velas- 
quez in  an  expedition  to  Cuba*  Here  he  was  chosen  to  undertake 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  coast  of  Mexico ;  and,  having  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  equipping  his  army  and  fleet,  he 
set  sail  on  the  10th  of  February,  1519,  and  steered  for  the  isle  of 
Cozumel,  on  which  he  landed,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  river 
Tabasco,  where  he  forced  the  natives  to  acknowledge  the  Spanish 
king«  From  this  place  he  sailed  westward,  and  landed  at  the  place 
DOW  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  where  he  debarked  bis  men,  horses, 
and  guns,  and  erected  a  fortification. 

z  « 
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The  emperor  of  Mexico,  hearing  of  the  anriTal  of  the  Spaniib 
ships  at  this  place,  sent  two  ambassadors  to  meet  the  strangers,  to 
inquire  their  intentions,  and  to  offer  them  assistance.     Cortex  re- 
turned a  haughty  answer,  that  "  he  would  confer  with  none  but 
the  emperor."    The  Mexicans  endeavoured  to  conciliate  him  bj 
every  means  in  their  power.    Alarmed  by  the  unusual  sound  of 
cannon,  they  heaped  upon  him  the  most  costly  presents,  with  tbe 
hope  of  inducing  him  not  to  march  into  the  interior.    The  Spaoiik 
troops,  who  also  entertained  fears  of  being  attacked,  broke  oot 
into  mutiny,  which  was,  however,  soon  quelled  by  the  address  of 
Cortez,  who  persuaded  them  besides  to  choose  him  commander 
and  president  of  the  new  colony  they  were  about  forming.    The 
town  thus  commenced,  received  the  name  of  La  Villa  Rica  de  b 
Vera  Cruz.     Not  long  afterwards  another  mutiny  took  place  of  a 
more  serious  character:  but  the  influence  of  Cortez  agam  pl^ 
vailed,  and  he  succeeded  in  inducing  his  men  to  adopt  a  deciint 
step,  which  left  them  no  alternative  but  conquest  or  utter  nil. 
This  was  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  a  measure  which  left  betwca 
five  and  six  hundred  persons  without  hope  of  escape,  in  the  miiiit 
of  the  hostile  inhabitants  of  a  powerful  and  populous  empire. 

Having  effected  this  important  measure.  Cortex,  who  had  bea 
joined  by  the  cacique  of  Zempoalla  with  600  men,  marched  ci 
the  l6th  of  August,  having  with  him  500  of  his  own  soldiers,  wA 
15  horses  and  six  cannon.  With  this  force  he  entered  the  stm 
of  Tlascala,  where  he  met  with  great  opposition  for  14  dsjs; 
but,  after  having  beaten  the  Tlascalans  at  all  points  without  looif 
a  man,  he  granted  them  peace,  and  they  became  afterwards  to 
best  allies.  He  next  advanced  against  Cholula,  where  he  «« 
treacherously  received,  and  to  avenge  himself  massacred  6000  d 
the  natives.  Proceeding  onwards  from  this  place  they  csmei 
sight  of  the  capita^  of  the  empire.  At  a  short  distance  from  i^ 
entrance  into  the  city,  they  were  met  by  Montezuma  at  the  hi* 
of  his  nobles,  and  surrounded  by  his  guards  and  courtiers.  Co0 
dismounted  from  his  horse  and  saluted  the  emperor  with  the  ^ 
most  humility ;  and,  after  much  ceremony,  the  emperor  coodiicP 
him  to  a  house  prepared  for  his  reception.  No  sooner  W 
Cortez  taken  possession  than  he  fortified  it  in  the  strongest  ntf* 
ner.  Here  he  learned  that  the  cause  of  their  not  haviof  ht* 
attacked  was  a  traditionary  prophecy  current  among  this  pc^ 
that  a  powerful  nation,  children  of  the  sun,  would  chastbe  v 
country  for  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  Cortez  readily  tmd 
the  idea  to  his  own  advantage,  and  encouraged  the  awe  wluchP 
Mexicans  entertained  for  the  Spaniards.  Having,  under  coitf ' 
the  most  friendly  exterior,  made  observations  upon  the  citj^l^ 
came  to  the  determination  of  seizing  Montezuma  in  his  p^ 
and  couiining  him  in  the  Spanish  quarters.  '  He  entered  the  fi^ 
with  10  officers  and  soldiers,  while  a  large  party  waited  «in^ 
He  addressed  Moutezuuia,  and,  complainuig   of  several  ^ 
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which  he  affected  to  dread,  he  requested  the  emperor  would  con- 
descend to  take  up  a  temporary  residence  with  the  Spaniards. 
Montezuma  reluctantly  consented.  He  was,  at  first,  treated  with 
the  attention  and  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  station ;  but,  after  a 
short  interval,  Cortez  came  to  his  apartment  with  a  soldier  bear- 
ing fetters,  and  told  him  that  the  garrison  at  Villa  Rica  had  been 
attacked ;  that  he  was  the  instigator  of  the  insult ;  that  he  (Cortez) 
|iad  ordered  the  guilty  to  be  executed ;  and  that  the  monarch 
himself  must  feel  the  weight  of  his  anger.  Turning  fiercely  to 
the  soldier  he  commanded  him  to  fetter  the  legs  of  Montezuma. 
The  unfortunate  monarch  and  his  attendants  were  sunk  in  grief 
and  aflSiction,  and  Cortez  left  the  room  to  attend  at  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  on  the  culprits.  After  this  was  ended,  he  repaired 
to  the  emperor's  chamber^  and  with  his  own  hands  took  off  the 
shackles. 

Montezuma  remained  a  prisoner  for  six  months,  during  which 
period  Cortez  was  employed  in  reconnoitring  the  country^  in 
preparing  to  build  vessels  on  the  lakes,  and  in  dividing  with  his 
soldiers  the  spoils  of  their  conquest.     Montezuma  now  acknow- 
ledged himself  in  form  a  vassal  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  sent  to 
Cortez  his  tokens  of  homage,  executed  in  all  the  prescribed  forms, 
'with  a  magnificent  present,  accompanied  by  others  from  his  sub- 
jects.    In  the  mean  time,  Velasquez,  the  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  which  Cortez  had  sailed  to  Cuba,  hearing  of  his  suc- 
cess in  Mexico,  fitted  out  a  fleet  with  a  considerable  force  of  land 
soldiers,  which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Narvaez,  with 
, instructions  to  seize  Cortez  and  his  officers,  aud  to  take  possession 
of  the  empire  in  the  name  of  Velasquez.     Cortez,  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  this  armament,  quitted  Mexico,  leaving  a  small  force  to 
guard  Montezuma  and  hb  capital;  and,  having  sent  bribes  to 
many  officers  of  Narvaez's  army,  attacked  the  army  by  surprise, 
•nd  gained  a  complete  and  almost  bloodless  victory.     Hearing 
that  his  garrison  had  been  attacked  in  Mexico,  he  returned  im- 
. mediately,  and  entered  the  city  without  molestation;    but  wi|s 
^attacked  in  his  fortress  with  great  vigour.     Having  been  twice 
woonded,  and  forced  to  retreat  in  the  sallies  made  upon  the 
^besiegers,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  placing  the  emperor  in  view 
]  of  his  enraged  subjects.     Montezuma  endeavoured  to  pacify  them, 
but  in  vain.     The  forlorn  monarch  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and 
.  disdaining  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards,  died  broken-hearted  and  de- 
^  apairing.    After  his  death,  Cortez,  finding  that  he  could  no  longer 
.  maintain  his  position,  quitted  the  town  secretly,  and  marched  for 
*  the  Tlascalan  territories.      Having  recruited  the  spirits  of  his 
fotiowers,  and  received  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  Indian  allies, 
'  lie  again  marched  for  Mexico,  exactly  six  months  after  his  evacua- 
\  tion  of  it. 

Having  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Tezcuco,  on  the  banks  of  the 
iake^  £0L3iiIes  from  the  capital^  he  built,  with  the  assistance  of 
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the  Indians  of  the  place,  13  small  slups,  which  be  launched  on 

the  lake.    At  this  juncture,  four  vessels  fitted  out  by  his  friends 

in  Hispaniola,  arrived  with  ^XX)  infantry,  eight  horses,  and  supplies 

of  arms  and  ammunition.     He  therefore  immediately  attacked  the 

city  on  the  east,  west,  and  south.     It  was  defended  by  Guati- 

moan,  the  new  emperor,  with  undaunted  courage,  and  Cortez 

himself  was  once  taken  prisoner ;  but  fortunately  rescued,  diougfa 

wounded  in  the  attempt     His  soldiers,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 

the  Mexicans,  were  devoted  on  the  altars  of  the  god  of  war.    His 

allies,  the  Indians,  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  100,000,  sod  his 

vessels  obtained  possession  of  the  Lakes  Tezcuco  and  Chslco. 

The  siege  continued  with  vigour  for  75  days,  and  the  town  cipitD- 

lated  on  the  21st  of  August,   1521,  when  Guatimozin  was  taken 

prisoner;  but  Cortez  stained  the  glory  of  his  triumph  by  cnieiff 

ordering  the  emperor  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  mab 

him  confess  where  he  had  hid  his  treasure :  which,  in  feet,  he  hd 

caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.    The  remaining  provinces  rf 

the  Mexican  empire  yielded  without  much   opposition  to  tk 

Spanish  conquerors. 

Cortez  now  gave  the  country  the  name  of  New  Spain :  batb 
proceedings  were  regarded  with  much  jealousy  at  home,  ii 
order  was  even  issued  for  his  arrest ;  but  this  was  revoked,  wi 
he  was  appointed  captain-general  of  New  Spain.  After  adjf«l> 
ing  the  government,  Cortez  returned  to  Spam,  where  he  gtiBe' 
the  affection  of  the  emperor,  who  conferred  on  him  the  titled 
Marquisi  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  together  with  the  order  of  St 
Jago,  and  the  grant  of  a  large  district  in  New  Spain.  His  vttt 
bated  ardour  for  discovery  and  conquest,  carried  him  again  n 
America  in  15S0.  His  after-life  was  doomed  to  be  imUttcn' 
by  disappointments.  The  Spanish  government  took  from  kia 
the  political  government  of  New  Spain,  vesting  it  in  an  oviKSfli 
real,  or  royal  audience,  but  leaving  him  the  military  covm^ 
In  1536  he  fitted  out  some  vessels,  and  discovered  the  Gi^ 
Califomian  Gulf  and  part  of  its  shores,  and,  after  enduring  i^ 
credible  hardships,  returned  to  Mexico.  Here  he  met  mf^ 
lenewal  of  disappointment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtiiam 
justice  sailed  for  his  native  country,  where  he  arrived  in  1540,  h^ 
obtained  no  redress.  Mortification  preyed  upon  his  spinti,  id 
this  extraordinary  man  died  in  1547,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.. 

The  first  viceroy  of  New  Spain  arrived  in  1535.  FromtP 
period  to  the  year  1808,  Mexico  was  governed  by  a  succesnoai' 
50  viceroys,  of  whom  only  one  vras  an  American  by  biilk,  ^ 
Marquis  De  Casa  Fuerte,  a  native  of  Peru.  The  aoo^* 
Mexico,  from  the  conquest  to  the  beginning  of  the  presentceat^i 
are  remarkably  devoid  of  interest.  The  revolutionary  spintvij^ 
manifested  itself  in  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  spread  into  Moi' 
in  1811,  and  produced  an  insurrection,  which  was,  however,  it' 
great  bloodshed,  quelled.     In  February,   1821^  a  gl^itousi^ 
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effectual  revolution  took  place,  ^hich  has  ended  in  the  acknow* 
ledgment  of  the  independence  of  Mexico^  by  Don  Juan  O'Donoju, 
who  had  been  recently  appointed  captain-general  of  New  Spain 
by  the  Spanish  government. 


WEST  INDIES. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF   THE  DISCOVERY  AND  SETTLE^ 

MENT  OF   THE  WEST  INDIES, 

About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  the  question  of  a 
passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  occupied  public  attention  in 
Kurope.  The  Portuguese  searched  for  the  passage  by  steering 
south,  in  hopes  of  reaching  India  by  turning  to  the  east,  when 
they  had  arrived  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  Africa.  Christopher 
Columbus,  however,  after  revolving  in  his  mind  every  circumstance 
which  his  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
observations  of  modem  pilots,  with  the  hints  of  ancient  authors 
furnished  him,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  by  sailing  across  the 
Atlantic  due  west,  new  countries  would  be  discovered,  which 
probably  formed  part  of  India.  Satisfied  of  the  existence  of  these 
new  regions,  he  first  made  his  plans  known  to  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  offered  to  conduct  an 
expedition,  if  the  means  were  provided  him.  The  senate  rejected 
bis  offer  as  chimerical ;  and  Columbus  next  tried  the  Portuguese 
<:ourt,  which  treated  his  proposals  with  apparent  scorn,  but  per- 
fidiously attempted,  though  without  success,  to  anticipate  him. 
In  Spain,  he  was  equally  unsuccessful.  His  next  application  was 
through  his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  Henry  VIL  of  England, 
who  received  the  plan  with  more  approbation  than  his  brother 
monarchs,  but  gave  him  no  assistance.  After  eight  years  of  dis- 
appointment, Columbus  was  reduced  almost  to  despair,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  Spain,  by  Isabella  of  Castile,  who  consented  to 
fiimish  him  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  enterprise.  So  ill 
•applied,  however,  was  her  treasury  at  that  period,  that  only  three 
iFessels  were  equipped,  the  largest  of  which  was  of  considerable 
liurden.  With  this  slender  armament,  he  joyfully  set  sail  from 
die  Port  of  Palos,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  he  was,  by  his  own  reckoning,  770  leagues  west  of  the 
Canaries.  His  men,  to  whom  an  absence  from  land  was  new, 
and  whom  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  voyage  upon  which  they 
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were  embarked  filled  with  apprehensions,  began  to  mutiny :  eTea 
the  officers  joined  in  the  outcry,  and  they  unanimously  required 
their  commander  to  put  the  ship  about,  and  return  to  Europe. 
Columbus,  whose  lofty  spirit  was  in  nowise  intimidated  by  their 
threats,  found  the  presages  of  approaching  land  so  numerous,  that 
he  solemnly  promised  his  men  to  return  if  land  was  not  diKovered 
after  three  days  more  sail.  Alarmed  as  the  sailors  were,  they  con- 
sented to  the  proposition.  The  expectations  of  the  great  navigator 
were  soon  realized.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  October, 
appearances  of  the  vicinity  of  land  becoming  very  decided,  he 
ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  the  ships  to  lie  to,  and  a  strict  watch 
to  be  kept,  lest  they  should  be  driven  on  shore  in  the  night.  The 
anxious  expectation  of  the  crew  kept  them  all  on  deck,  gazing 
earnestly  upon  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  discover  the 
object  of  their  wishes.  A  little  before  midnight,  Columbus,  who 
had  placed  himself  in  the  forecastle  of  his  ship,  discovered  a  light 
at  a  distance,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Joy  fill  cry  of  land!  was 
heard  from  the  Ponta,  the  headmost  ship.  On  the  followin{ 
morning,  a  beautiful  island  appeared.  On  this  sight  the  crews  of 
all  the  ships  broke  out  into  the  hymn  of  Te  Deum,  with  shouts  mi 
congratulations.  They  then  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Columbus,  and  implored  his  pardon  for  their  ingratitude  and  dis- 
obedience. 

The  island  thus  discovered  was  one  of  the  Bahamas ;  Coloaibut 
called  it  San  Salvador,  but  it  is  now  more  generally  known  by  the 
Indian  name  of  Guanahani,  and  by  the  English  mariners  it  is  com- 
monly called  Cat  Island.  Columbus  was  the  first  who  landed; 
bis  men  following,  kneeled  down,  kissed  the  ground,  and  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  the  prosperous  issue  of  their  expedition.  The 
astonished  natives  regarded  them  as  beings  descended  bom  t 
higher  sphere ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  little  less  surprised  at  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  before  them.  Columbus,  observing  that  most 
of  the  people  wore  plates  of  gold  by  way  of  ornament,  inquired 
whence  the  precious  metal  came.  The  natives  pointed  to  the 
southy  and  thither  he  immediately  directed  his  coiu-se.  He  tt« 
several  islands,  and  touched  at  three  of  the  largest,  which  hi 
named  St.  JMary  of  the  Conception,  Ferdinanda,  and  Isabdlti 
Following  the  same  course,  he  discovered  a  large  island,  which 
the  natives  called  Cuba,  and  which  still  retains  that  name. 
Delighted  with  the  beauty  of  this  spot:  he  did  not,  however, 
find  the  gold  of  which  his  crew  were  in  search ;  and  proceeding 
thence  eastward,  he  sailed  in  quest  of  an  island  which  the  natifei 
called  Hayti.  Here  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  December,  andgm 
the  island  the  name  of  Hispaniola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom  bf 
which  he  was  employed.  The  western  part  of  it,  however,  In 
since  resumed  its  original  appellation,  Hayti.  During  a  ^ongt 
firomone  harbour  to  another  in  this  island,  Columbus  lost  oae<if 
his  ships,  which  was  driven  on  the  rocks;  and  he  detenniacdl^ 
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return  home.  Accordingly,  leaving  some  of  his  men  behind,  at 
Hispaniola,  he  set  sail,  and  returned  to  the  port  of  Palos,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1493,  after  a  perilous  voyage,  in  vchich  the  vessel 
had  well  nigh  foundered :  he  was  received  by  all  classes  with  the 
highest  respect;  the  honours  of  a  conqueror  were  paid  him;  the 
monarch  rewarded  him  with  a  patent  of  nobility ;  and  prepared  a 
new  expedition  to  be  placed  under  his  command.  He  sailed  on 
his  second  voyage  in  September  following,  and  on  the  26th  day 
made  land.  It  was  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Deseada.  After  this  he  visited,  successively,  the 
islands  of  Dominica,  Mariegalante,  Guadaloupe,  Montserrat, 
Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  and  others.  From  these  he  proceeded  to 
Hispaniola,  where  he  founded  a  town,  which  he  called  Isabella, 
the  first  European  settlement  in  the  West  Indies.  Having 
appointed  his  brother,  Diego,  to  govern  the  island,  he  again  sfuled 
in  search  of  new  lands ;  but,  during  a  tedious  voyage  of  four 
months,  made  no  discovery  of  importance,  except  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  In  1496,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  his  enemies  had 
been  labouring  to  rob  him  of  his  well-earned  reputation.  He 
succeeded  in  reinstating  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
sovereigns ;  and,  after  a  vexatious  delay  of  two  years,  sailed  on  his 
third  voyage  in  May,  1498.  On  the  1st  of  August,  he  discovered 
the  Island  of  Trinidad,  near  the  coast  of  Guiana,  and  soon  after- 
wards landed  on  the  continent.  On  his  return  to  Hispaniola,  he 
discovered  the  islands  of  Cubugua  and  Margarita.  From  Hispa- 
niola, he  was  sent  home  a  prisoner.  On  his  fourth  and  last 
voyage,  he  made  no  other  discoveries  in  the  West  Indies, 
liearly  all  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies  were,  however,  seen  by 
Columbus,  in  the  course  of  his  expeditions.  On  his  first  voyage, 
be  discovered  the  Bahamas  and  Greater  Antilles ;  on  his  second, 
the  Caribbee  Isles ;  and  the  Lesser  Antilles  on  his  third.  The 
general  name  of  West  Indies,  which  has  been  given  to  diese 
■islands,  arose  from  the  mistake  of  Columbus,  in  supposing  that  he 
had  actually  reached  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  India.  After  the 
voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  in  1498,  in  which  he  reached  India  by 
'an  eastern  course,  India  Proper  and  its  islands  received  the  name 
•of the  East  Indies,  and  the  islands  discovered  by  Columbus  began 
to-be  called  the  West  Indies,  a  name  which  they  have  since 
retained. 

The  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  although  granted  in  full  title  to 

.the  monarchs  of  Spain  by  the   Pope,  were  settled  by  various 

.nstions,.  without  much  regard  to  the  papal  deed.     The  epochs  of 

-their  settlement  are  also  different;  of  many,  the  precise  period  at 

'  .which  they  were  colonised,  is  not  ascertained.     The  first  settle- 

4    snent,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  in  Hispaniola,  in  the 

*^    year  1496;   Jamaica  appears  to   have    been  firbt  inhabited  by 

*   £oropeans  about  1509;  Cuba  about  1511  ;  Porto  Rico  about 

^  i-15l4 ;  Cura^oa  about  1600 ;  Barbadoes  1624 ;  Montserrat  and 
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Tobmgo  1632;  Guadaloupe,  Martinicoy  and  St.  Lacia  1635.  Tlie 
Virgio  Isles  and  St.  Bartholomew  1648;  Grenada  1650.  The 
Bahamas  generally  about  1672  ;  and  Antigua  1674. 

About  die  middle  of  the  17th  century^  the  West  Indian  seas 
were  infested  by  a  band  of  pirates,  whose  ezploiti  have  rendered 
them  celebrated.  They  consisted  originally  of  a  body  of  Freoch 
and  English  planters,  who  were  expelled  from  St.  Christopher's 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  I629y  and  established  themselves  on  the 
Island  of  Tortuga,  where  they  were  soon  afterwardsjoined  by  a 
number  of  Dutch,  expelled  in  like  manner  from  Santa  Cruz.  They 
at  first  employed  themselves  in  hunting  and  trading;  but  the 
Spaniards  having  pursued  them  to  Tortuga,  and  barbarously 
massacred  their  women  and  children,  they  began  a  war  of  piracj 
and  revenue,  which  proved  signally  destructive  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  Spanish  settlements  were  assailed  in  every  quarter,  and  ample 
vengeance  was  taken  both  on  land  and  on  the  sea.  The  dress  of 
the  pirates  was  a  singular  one,  and  sufficiently  appropriate  to  their 
profession  and  purposes.  From  their  original  occupationi  that  of 
bunting  wild  cattle,  they  are  said  to  have  derived  the  name  of 
Buccaneers,  which  has  since  been  applied  to  pirates  in  genenL 
Their  most  celebrated  leaders  were  Henry  Moi^an,  a  native  of 
Wales,  and  Montbars,  a  native  of  Languedoc.  After  the  peace  of 
Ayswic,  in  1697,  the  bonds  which  held  them  together  were 
dissolved,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Buccaneers. 

A  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  settlements,  and  of  the  presest 
jtate  of  the  principal  islands,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads.  Having  never  united  themselves  together,  the  West  Indiei 
possess  no  general  and  connected  history.  In  progress  of  time, 
.when  they  become,  as  they  may  be,  independent  of  £urope,  suck 
union  may  take  place :  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  will  be 
dependencies  upon  the  empires  of  the  continent.  Whether  a  noie 
fearful  revolution  is  to  take  place  within  themselves,  afker  the 
example  of  Hayti,  is  also  a  question  within  the  womb  of  tine. 
The  unfortunate  preponderancy  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the 
blacks,  in  some  of  the  islands,  would  lead  to  the  belief  diat  suck 
•an  event  is  not  improbable.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  attempt 
will  be  made  on  the  part  cf  the  slaves  to  throw  off  the  yoke^  ud, 
whatever  may  be  the  issue,  much  blood  will  be  spilt,  andgreit 
misery  will  ensue. 

*  Situation. 

The  West  India  Islands  lie  between  Florida  and  the  oorthai 
•coast  of  South  America ;  they  extend  from  10°  to  28^  N.  ht  aii 
from  59''  30'  to  85''  VV.  long.  Trinidad  is  at  the  soutfaen  cf- 
treniity,  Barbadoes  at  the  eastern,  Marinilla  Reef  at  the  nortbn 
and  Cuba  at  the  western. 

Soil  and  Productions. 
The  soil  is  in  general  very  fertile.     Sugar,  coffee^  and  nui  ' 
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the  chief  objects  of  agricultural  atteotion ;  the  articles  next  in  im« 
portance  are  cotton  and  indigo ;  and,  after  them,  cacao,  ginger, 
all-spice,  amotto,  aloes,  pimento,  cloves,  and  cinnamon.  Maize, 
yams,  and  sweet  potatoes,  are  also  extensively  raised  in  the  field 
for  home  consumption. 

Climate. 

Edwards  divides  the  West  Indian  year  into  four  seasons  of  very 
different  length.     The  spring  commences  with  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  foliaee  becomes  more  vivid,  and  the  savannahs  look 
green  again.     The  first  periodical  rains  set  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  month :  they  come  from  the  south,  commonly  fall  every  day 
about  noon,  and  break  up  with  thunder  storms  towards  evening, 
creating  a  bright  and  beautiful  verdure,  and  a  rapid  and  luxuriant 
vegetation ;  they  continue  about  a  fortnight.     The  thermometer, 
in  this  month,  averages  75%  and  commonly  falls  six  or  eight  imme- 
diately after  every  diurnal  rain.     Summer  commences  about  the 
first  of  June ;  the  weather  becomes  dry,  settled,  and  salutary,  and 
not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen ;  the  heat  is  insupportable  in  the  morn- 
ing till  about  ten,  when  the  sea  breeze  sets  in,  and  blows  vnth 
great  force  and  regularity  from*  the  south-east,  till  late  in  the 
evening.     During  its  prevalence,  the  climate,  in  the  shade,  be- 
comes tolerable.     The  medium  heat  b  then  80%  and  the  mercury 
IS  seldom  above  83^  or  below  75^.    At  this  season  the  clearness 
and  brilliancy  of  the  heavens  by  night,  and  the  serenity  of  the 
air,  produce  the  most  calm  and  delightful  sensations.     About  the 
middle  of  August,  the  diurnal  breeze  begins  to  intermit,  and  the 
sttmosphere  becomes  sultry  and  suffocatmg.     During  the  remain- 
der of  the  summer,  which  may  be  considered  as  lasting  tiU  the 
latter  part  of  September,  coolness  and  comfort  are  sought  in  vain; 
instead  of  a  regular  breeze  from  the  sea,  there  are  faint  breezes 
and  calms  alternately,  and  the  thermometer  occasionally   rises 
above  90^.    The  rains  commence  in  the  beginning  of  October; 
ihe  heavens  pour  down  cataracts,  and  the  earth  is  deluged ;  these 
iriolent  rains  last  through  the  greater  part  of  November;   tbe 
Aurricane  season  comprises  the  months  of  August,  September, 
"and  October.     About  the  first  of  December,  a  considerable 
change  is  perceived  in  the  temperature  of  the  air;  and  a  new  sea- 
aon  commences,  which  lasts  till  the  end  of  April.     At  first  the 
northern  coasts  are  beaten  by  a  rough  and  heavy  sea,  roaring  with 
incessant  noise ;  the  wind  varies  from  the  east  to  the  north-east, 
and  north,  sometimes  driving  before  it,  not  only  heavy  rains,  but 
-  kail;  till  at  length  the  atmosphere  is  cleared,  the  weather  becomes 
gteadily  serene  and  pleasant,   and  the  temperature  is  cool  and 
delightful ;  this  lasts  till  the  month  of  May,  and  is  to  the  sick  and 
the  aged,  the  climate  of  paradise.     In  the  large  islands,  showers 
occur  on  the  mountains  every  month  in  the  year. 

[The  aspect  of  the  West  Indies  is  in  general  abrupt  and  moun« 
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tainous;  many  of  the  summits  are  toweriogy  and  their  declivities 
broken  and  precipitous.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  often 
covered  with  wood,  while  their  tops  present  masses  of  naked 
rocks.  The  height  of  the  mountains,  the  various  aspects  of  their 
declivities,  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  several  other  causes,  render 
the  preceding  general  view  of  the  climate  subject  to  various  modi- 
fications. Persons  accustomed  only  to  the  temperate  climates  of 
Europe  cannot  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  deluges  that  take 
place,  during  the  rainy  seasons,  in  the  West  Indies.  By  a  regis- 
ter kept  at  Barbadoes,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  the  course 
of  a  year  was  found  to  be  67  inches,  while  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  London  is  less  than  a  third  of  that  depth.] — Edit. 

Divisions. 

These  islands  are  divided  into  four  principal  groups  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Greater  Antilles,  viz.,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

II.  The  Bahamas  or  Lucayos  Islands,  consisting  of  all  the 
islands  lying  north  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola. 

III.  The  Caribbee  Islands,  consisting  of  Tobago  and  all  the 
islands  north  of  it,  till  you  come  to  Porto  Rico.  The  Caribbee 
Islands  are  subdivided  into,  1.  the  Leeward  Islands,  consisting 
of  Dominica  and  all  the  islands  north  of  it;  2.  the  Windward 
Islands,  consisting  of  Martinico  and  all  south  of  it.  The  five 
most  western  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  viz.,  St.  Thomas^  St.  John, 
Santa  Cruz,  Tortola,  Grenada,  and  Virgin  Gorda,  with  their  de- 
pendencies, are  also  called  Virgin  Islands. 

IV.  The  Lesser  Antilles,  consisting  of  the  islands  lying  along 
the  coast  of  South  America,  viz.,  Trinidad,  Margarita,  Tortuga, 
Saluda,  Orchilla,  Buen  Aire,  Curacoa^  and  Oruba. 

Extent  and  Population, 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  and  population  of  all  the 
important  islands,  and  the  powers  to  which  they  respectively 
belong. 


tslandtm 

Caha 
Hispaniola 

.Jamaica 
Porto  Rico 
The  Bahamas 
8t.  Thomas 
8t.  John 
Santa  Cruz 
Tortola 

'  Virgin  Oorda 
Anguilla 


Sq,  MUes.     Whites,   Muiat,  ^  Biks.    Tot.  Pop. 
5i,000    234^000       19S,O0O      433,000 


ao,ooo 

30,000 

500,000 

(K)0,000 

6,400 

30,000 

330,000 

360,000 

4vl40 

80,000 

20,000 

100,000 

5,500 

3,923 

11,396 

14,318 

40 

550 

4^500 

5,050 

40 

180 

2,250 

2,430 

103 

2,223 

29,164 

31,387 

90 

10,000 

80 

1,500 

6,500 

8,000 

ao 

800 

Spain. 
^Partly  to  Spain. 
$  Parti  jT  indepewL 

Britain. 

Spain. 

Britain. 

Denmarlc. 

Denmark. 

Denmark. 

Britaia. 

Britain." 

Britain. ' 


Carriedfonrard  100,490    882,376      M01»810  1,463;985 
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Sq.MiUs. 

WhUes,    Muiats.^BIki 

.  Total.  Pop. 

7\i  wKmm  btUH^^, 

-ward  100,420 

382,376 

1,101,810 

1,463^985 

90 

6,100 

Netherlands. 

omew 

CO 

4^000 

4^000 

8,000 

Sweden. 

10 

1,600 

Netherlands. 

90 

1,500 

Britain. 

us 

22 

5,000 

15,000 

20.000 

Netherlands. 

pher 

70 

4,000 

21,000 

25,000 

Britain. 

I 

20 

1,000 

10,000 

11,000 

Britain.           , 

93 

2,102 

a%63T 

35,739 

Britain. 

# 

78 

1,000 

9,750 

10,750 

Britain. 

675 

12,747 

102;092 

1H839 

France. 

25 

330 

610 

900 

France. 

ite 

90 

1,938 

10,347 

12,385 

France. 

29 

1,594 

24,905 

26,499 

Britain. 

870 

9,806 

87,207 

96,413 

France. 

225 

1,290 

15,350 

16,640 

Britain. 

tt 

131 

1,450 

22,503 

24,000 

€  Partly  to  Britain. 
I  Partly  independ. 

1G6 

16,289 

65,650 

81,939 

Britain. 

109 

771 

30,591 

31,362 

Britain. 

140 

900 

15,583 

16,483 

Britain. 

1,700 

2,261 

24,984 

28,477 

Britain. 

354. 

5,500 

6,500 

14,000 

Caraccas. 

600 

1,200 

7,800 

8,500 

Netherlands. 

Total,  105,000    450,000   1,600,000  2,050,000 

ew  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  now  to  be  found.  In 
ta  there  are  about  2000;  in  Trinidad  1200;  in  St.  Vin- 
I ;  and  a  few  more  are  scattered  over  the  other  Caribbee 


Religion, 

jority  of  the  whites  in  these  islands  are  Roman  Catholics. 
J  Hispaniola,  and  Porto  Rico^  they  are  nearly  all  of  this 
ion,  and  a  majority  in  all  the  islands  settled  by  the 
Is  and  the  French ;  in  those  settled  by  the  .Dutch, 
ind  English,  the  Protestant  religion  is  established.  .In 
;lish  islands,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  been  eni* 
or  some  time  in  instructing  the  slaves.  In  1816,  there 
missionaries  of  this  denomination,  and  the  number  of  mem* 
long  the  slaves  was  18,938.  The  Moravians  had  also, 
,  15  missionaries,  and  the  Baptists  three  in  the  different 
[The  Wesleyans  have  always]  taken  a  large  share  in  the 
labour  of  evangelizing  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  colo- 
This  great  work  has  been  carried  on  with  the  most  laud- 
il  ever  since  1786 ;  and  such  has  been  their  success,  thut 
I  report,  it  appears  that  in  these  Islands  and  Demerara 
persons  were  at  that  time  members  of  their  societies, 
legrocs  and  people  of  colour.  The  number  of  missionaries 
id  in  this  field  exceeds  40,  and  that  of  the  children  under 
instruction  in  the  Wesleyan  schools  was,  al  the  tanie 
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time,  at  least  5000.  The  patient  and  indefatigable  Momvitiit 
have  also  long  been  engaged  in  this  noble  and  disinterealeii 
inrorky  and  their  missionaries^  accordinc:  to  a  recent  account,  are 
nearly  as  numerous.  The  Baptists,  and  the  Church  Missiooary 
Society,  have  likewise  increased  their  exertions  in  this  labour  ct 
love  since  the  above  date,  but  their  principal  eflforts  have  been 
made  in  other  quarters.] — Edit. 


CUBA. 


Situation,  Boundaries^  and  Extent. 

Cuba  is  the  largest  and  most  western  of  the  West  India  Islands,  f 
It  lies  between  ig""  42'  and  23''  20'  N.  lat.  and  between  74^  tf' 
and  85°  W.  long.     It  is  700  miles  long,  and  in  the  widest  part  | 
150  broad ;    containing  about  54,000  square  miles.      It  is  se-  \ 
parated  from  the  Bahama  bank  on  the  north-east  -by  the  Old 
Bahama  channel,  and  from  Hispaniola  on  the  east  by  the  Wind- 
ward  Channel.     [As  the  whole  population  of  this  island  is  now  ' ! 
stated  at  about  432,000,  it  gives  8  persons  to  each  square  mile,   , 
which  is  certainly  a  very  small  number  for  a  district  of  such  fer-   ] 
tility  as  a  great  part  of  Cuba  undoubtedly  is ;  but  as  the  Spaniards   ' 
have  always  directed  their  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  mineral    . 
wealth,  rather  than  the  increase  of  vegetable  produce,  thinness  of    . 
population  is  one  characteristic  of  their  colonies.] — Edit. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  ami  Productions. 

A  chain  of  mountains  extends  from  east  to  west  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  island,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  At  the 
foot  of  these  mountains  the  country  opens  into  extensive  meadows. 
The  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  and  the  fields  are  always  covered 
with  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants.  Sugar  is  the  principal  pro- 
duction, and  the  quantity  exported  from  1801  to  1810,  amounted 
on  an  average  to  644,000  cwt.  per  annum.  Coffee  began  to  be 
planted  in  Cuba  after  the  destruction  of  the  coffee  plantaUoni  id 
St.  Domingo;  and  in  1803  it  produced  about  12,000  qinntals^ 
or  eighteen  million  pounds.  Tobacco  grows  to  great  perfection; 
it  is  exported  to  Europe  in  leaf,  snuff,  and  cigars,  and  is  held 
superior  to  the  tobacco  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Honey  and 
wax  also  are  among  the  exports.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  fised 
on  the  extensive  meadows,  and  are  hunted  chiefly  for  their  ikins, 
10  or   12,000  of  which  are  annually    exported.     Considerable 
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quantities  of  gold  were  formerly  procured  in  the  beds  of  the 
small  riversy  which  rush  down  impetuously  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  they  still  yield  small  supplies  of  this  metal. 
There  are  some  very  abundant  mines  of  copper  and  loadstone, 
and  a  mine  has  been  discovered  which  yields  iron  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Medicinal  springs  are  numerous,  and  there  are  several 
productive  salt-ponds.  [The  general  aspect  of  Cuba  presents 
great  variety,  and  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Rain  often  descends  in  torrents  from  July  to 
September,  and  occasional  showers  fall  for  a  month  or  two  before 
and  after  that  period.  In  December  and  January  the  air  is  much 
cooled  by  the  north  winds.  Winter,  however,  is  altogether  un- 
known; as  the  ground  preserves  its  flowers  and  odoriferous 
plants,  and  the  trees  their  foliage.] — Edit. 

Capes  and  Bays. 

The  most  noted  capes  are  Cape  San  Antonio,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island  ;  Cape  Maize  in  the  east ;  and  Cape  Cruz 
in  the  south.  The  largest  bay  is  that  of  Bayamo,  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  island.  Xagua  Bay  on  the  same  side^  but  farther  to 
the  north-west,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  West  Indies.  Honda 
Bay  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  70  miles  west  of  the  Ha- 
vannah. 

Island. 

Finos  island  lies  off  the  south  coast,  near  the  west  end  of  the 
island,  being  separated  by  a  channel  about  20  miles  wide.  It  is 
about  70  miles  m  circumference,  is  mountainous  and  covered  with 
pines,  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen. 

Population. 

In  1774  the  population  amounted  only  to  171>628,  including 
44,328  slaves,  and  5  or  6000  free  negroes.  In  1804  there  were 
234,000  whites,  90,000  free  blacks,  and  108,000  slaves;  in  all 
432,000.  The  number  of  negroes  imported  into  Cuba  from 
1789  to  1803,  was  more  than  76,000;  and  during  the  last  four 
years  of  that  period  they  amounted  to  34,500,  or  to  above  8600 
annually. 

Chief  Towns. 

Havannah,  the  largest  town,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
about  eighty  leagues  from  Cape  San  Antonio.  Its  harbour  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world,  being  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  class  ;  sufHciently  capacious  to  receive  a  thousand  ships  of 
war ;  and  so  safe,  that  vessels  ride  securely  without  cable  or  an- 
chor. The  entrance  is  by  a  channel  half  a  mile  long,  so  narrow 
that  only  a  single  vessel  can  enter  at  once,  and  fortified  through 
the  whole  distance  with  platforms,  works,  and  artillery.  The 
mouth  of  this  channel  is  secured  by  two  strong  castles,  as  seen  in 
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the  annexed  plate  :  one  on  the  east  side^  called  the  More  Port, 
built  in  the  forui  of  a  triangle,  fortified  with  bastions,  and  moimied 
with  40  pieces  of  cannon,  almost  level  with  the  water.  On  tk 
opposite  side  of  the  channel  lies  another  strong  fort,  called  the 
Puntal,  joining  to  the  town,  which  is  situated  to  the  westward  of 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  hi- 
tions,  and  ditches.  Besides  these  fortifications^  the  citj  b  w 
mounted  with  works,  all  of  them  furnished  with  artillerj  efcn  to 
profusion.  A  square  citadel  is  erected  near  the  centre  of  tk 
town,  called  El  Fuerte :  this  work  has  also  heavj  cannoii,  ad 
here  the  treasures  of  the  government  are  deposited.  The  shpe 
of  the  town  is  semicircular,  the  diameter  being  formed  by  the 
shore.  It  contains  11  churches,  all  richly  ornamented,  semi 
monasteries  and  convents,  2  hospitals,  and  numerous  other  paUk 
buildings.  The  commerce  of  the  town  is  more  extensive  tbi 
that  of  any  other  in  Spanish  America.  The  population  is  tA- 
mated  at  70,000  *. 

St.  J  ago  de  Cuba,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  near  tk 
eastern  extremity,  has  a  good  harbour  defended  by  a  castle.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  island,  but  has  now  fallea  iilo 
decay,  and  the  commerce  and  government  have  been  transfcnti 
to  the  Havannah.     Population  between  30  and  40,000. 

St.  Salvador,  or  Bayamo,  is  on  a  river  which  fails  into  a  laige 
bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  south  coast.  It  contains  12,000 
inhabitants. 

Villa  del  Principe,  the  seat  of  a  royal  audience,  is  situated  80 
miles  north-west  of  St.  Salvador. 

San  Carlos  de  Matanzas,  about  20  leagues  east  of  the  Hant- 
nah,  has  a  good  port  and  7000  inhabitants. 

Religion. 

The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  two  bishopiici, 
one  comprehending  the  eastern,  the  other  the  western,  half  of  the 
island. 

Political  Importance. 

The  Spanish  government  has  laid  it  down  as  a  prindpk^  i^ 
the  dominion  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  essential  to  the  piescitM 
of  New  Spain.  There  being  no  harbour  on  the  whole  easM 
coast  of  New  Spain,  that  country  is  in  a  military  depeodcnoe  <* 
the  Havannah,  which  is  the  only  neighbouring  port  capable  of  l^ 
ceiving  squadrons.  Accordingly,  enormous  sums  hate  ket 
expended  in  strengthening  and  increasing  its  fortifications. 

*  The  |>opulHtion  of  Ha>'anna1i  appears  to  be  over-rated  in  the  tut;  ■ 
■mne  of  tlic  most  recent  estimates  with  wliich  we  arc  acquainted  «— ^Atis* 
habitants  only  about  ^5,001).    A  similar  remark  applies  to  St.  Jagii.**-Bli'* 
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HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 


*'         The  island  of  Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the  year 

%    1492,  and  from  its  great  extent  was  at  first  considered  a  part  of 

^^   the  continent.     Columbus,  intent  upon  other  discoveries,  left  thef 

i^'  investigation  of  this  point  to  future  navigators,  and  died  without 

^^  having  ascertained  the  fact.     About  the  year  J  508,  one  Scbas- 

i^  tian,  by  the  orders  of  Nicholas  Ovando,  sailed  round  the  island, 

't   and  thereby  proved  the  incorrectness  of  previous  suppositions. 

MP   Three  years  after  this,  Don  Jago  de  Velasquez  sailed  from  His- 

w^  paniola,  from  which  Cuba  is  divided  only  by  a  narrow  channel, 

aei^  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  latter.     He  had  under  his  command 

3^  four  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  300  men.     They  landed  on 

Si  the  south  part  of  the  island  near  a  port,  which,  after  his  patron 

mii  aaint,  he  called  St.  Jago,  and  which  contains  one  of  the  finest 

m^  harbours  in  the  world.     The  natives,  under  the  command  of  a 

chief  named  Hatuey,  who  had  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 

^  niards  in  Hispaniola,  attempted  in  vain  to  oppose  the  progress  of 

^f  the  invaders.     The  mere  sound  of  their  musquetry  and  cannon 

f  ufas  sufficient  to  disperse  the  terrified  savages.     Hatuey,  their 

-  iif  leader,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  ali?e« 

^}  The  sentence  was  immediately  executed,  after  he  had  indignantly 

=3;  rejected  the  ofi^er  of  baptism.    Velasquez  found  no  more  enemies 

^t  to  oppose  him  :  all  the  caciques  hastened  to  render  him  homage. 

After  the  mines  had  been  opened,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was 

^  f  little  to  be  expected  from  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  being 

useless  to  their  conquerors,  were  gradually  exterminated.     The 

r  f  conquest  of  this  valuable  island  did  not  cost  the  Spaniards  a 

•ingle  man,  but  it  left  a  dark  stain  upon  their  humanity. 

It  was  not  long  after  Cuba  was  discovered  to  be  an  island,  that 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who,  in  1512,  had  made  an  attempt  to  ravage 
■f  the  Florida  shores,  became  acquainted  with  the  Bahama  channel. 
SI  The  discovery  of  this  passage,  which  lies  to  the  north-west  of 
Cuba,  immediately  led  the  Spaniards  to  conclude  that  the  advan- 
tageous route  with  which  this  would  furnish  them,  would  fecili- 
fate  their  expeditions  to  Mexico,  and  afford  them  shelter  in  case 
■0  of  disaster.    To  confirm  them  in  this  opinion,  a  safe  and  capa- 
s;  cious  harbour  presented    itself  in   the  north-west   part  of  the 
«i  island,  in  which  their  ships  might  find  refuge.     This  harbour, 
sy  Xi^hich  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Havannah,  soon  be- 
et came  a  rendezvous  for  the  vessels  employed  in  the  traffic  with 
s^;  Oarthagena  and  Porto  Bello,  and  thus  the  city  of  Havannah  was 
^founded.     In  1536  it  was  taken  by   a    French  pirate,  but  ran- 
somed for  700  dollars ;  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  English 
s  ^pd  by  the  French,  and  again  by  the  buccaneers.     In  1561,  the 
Bvi^ number  of  its   inhabitants  amounted    to   300    families;    at  the 
-^^  beginning  of  the    l6th  century  they  were  nearly  doubled;  and  % 
towards  the  middle  of  the  17th,  they  consisted  of  10,000  souls. 
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More  than  two  centuries  elapsed  from  the  conquest  of  Cuba 
by  Velasquez,  before  any  other  memorable  transaction  occurred. 
During  this  period,  the  number  of  Spaniards  settled  upon  it  gra- 
dually increased ;  but,  as  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  trafficking 
with  vessels  bound  to,  and  returning  from,  ports  on  the  continent, 
agriculture  was  little  attended  to.     In  the  year  1741,  the  English 
admiral,  Vernon,  after  having  been  disgracefully  defeated  at  Car- 
thagena,  directed  his  efforts  against  the  island  of  Cuba.     He  set 
sail  from  Jamaica,  with  his  forces  in  July,  and  anchored  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Cuba,  in  a  bay  ou  which  be  bestowed  the 
appellation  of  Cumberland  Harbour.     The  troops  were  landed 
and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  20  miles  farther  up  the  river, 
where  they  remained  totally  inactive,  and  subsisted  chiefly  on  salt 
and  damaged  provisions  until  the  month  of  November;  when, 
being  considerably  diminished  by  sickness,  they  were  put  on  board 
again  and  re-conveyed  to  Jamaica.     Soon  afterwards,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  four  ships  of  war,  and  about  3000  soldiers,  arrived  from 
England,  but  no  ofl'cnsive  operations  were  undertaken.    Such  was 
the  issue  of  this  ill-contrived  expedition.     Notwithstanding  its 
failure,  the  British  government  did  not  abandon  tbe  project  of 
getting  possession  of  Cuba,  from  the  conquest  of  which  incal- 
culable riches  were  expected  to  flow.     In  1762,  previous  to  any 
rupture  with  Spain,  one  of  the  most  formidable  expeditions  that 
ever  ssuled  from  England  was  fitted  out  for  this  purpose.    It  con- 
sisted, after  its  junction  with  a  force  which  had  been  previoiu% 
terving  in  the  West  Indies,  of  ig  ships  of  the  line,  18  smal^T 
vessels  of  war,  and  150  transports,  on  board  of  which  were  12,000 
troops.     These  were  reinforced,  after  they  entered  into  actual 
service,  by  4000  men  from    North  America.     The  armament 
arrived  off  the  harbour  on  the  6th  of  June.     In  the  mean  time, 
war  had  been  declared,  a  fact  of  which  the  Spanish  commander 
is  said  to  have  been  aware.     He  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
taken  completely  by  surprise.     Several  sail  of  the  line  were  io  the 
harbour ;  but  they  were  unfit  for  action,  the  cannon  of  tlie  forti- 
fications were  without  suitable  ball,  and  there  were  few  muskets 
in  the  garrison  fit  for  use.    The  harbour  was  nevertheless  very 
strongly  forufied.     On  a  projecting  point  of  land,  to  the  east  of 
the  channel,  stood  the  Moro,  a  very  strong  fort,  having  two 
bastions  toward  the  sea ;  and  two  more  on  the  laud  side,  with  a 
wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock.    The  opposite  point  to 
the  westward  was  secured  by  another  fort  called  thePuntal,  which 
was  also  surrounded  by  a  ditch  cut  out  in  the  same  manner,  and  was 
every  way  well  calculated  for  co-operating  with  the  Moro  in  the  de« 
fence  of  the  harbour.     It  had  likewise  some  batteries  that  opened 
upon  the  country,  and  flanked  part  of  tbe  town  wall.   But  ibis  wall, 
and  the  fortifications  of  the  city  itself,  were  not  kn  a  good  con- 
ditioD.    The  wall  and  the  bastions  wanted  repair :  the  ditch  was 
dry  and  of  no  considerable  width,  and  the  covered  way  was  almost 
in  ruins.    The  British  commander  hastened  to  take  advantage  of 
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tlie  supinencss  of  the  Spaniards.  Wliile  a  portion  of  the  fleet 
•  steered  towards  the  western  part  of  the  island,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
distracting  the  attention  of  their  enemy,  the  main  body  of  his 
^  forces  was  landed  without  encountering  opposition  on  the  eastern 
shore.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  besiegers  o^^ened  two  batteries  of 
*'  heavy  cannon  against  the  Moro,  while  a  cannonade  was  at  the 
;:  same  time  begun  by  the  vessels  of  the  line.  The  Spaniards  were 
i.  now  roused  from  their  inactivity  by  fuiding  danger  so  near  their 
>  gates,  and  made  use  of  every  exertion  that  time  and  circumstances 
s  placed  within  their  power,  to  defend  their  city.  Undismayed  by 
"J  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  their  assailants,  they  maintained 
•^  the  defence  with  the  most  heroic  bravery  and  constancy.  Three 
s:^.  Btil  of  the  line  were  sunk  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  so  as 
S{4  entirely  to  block  up  the  channel.  The  Are  which  the  besiegers 
^  directed  against  the  Moro,  was  returned  with  so  much  effect,  that 
^  the  British  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  vessels  out  of  the  reach 
^  of  the  cannon  to  save  them  from  entire  destruction.  About  the 
-4J.  £Oth  of  July,  a  large  reinforcement  arrived  from  North  America 

j^  to  the  assistance  of  the  British,  and  soon  afterwards,  the  continued 

j^:  fire  of  the  besiegers  began  to  make  an  impression  on  the  fort. 

--  •  On  the  SOth,  two  mines  were  sprung  with  such  effect,  that  a 

,v practicable  breach  was  made  in  the  bastion.     An  assault  was 

r"^tben  made,  which,  notwithstanding  the  resolute  defence  of  the 

— :  garrison,  was  attended  with  success.     The  city,  however,  held 

u  fMit  until  the  ISth  of  August;  when  it  was  compelled  to  capitu-* 
^  lote,  after  a  defence  which  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  the 
-^  inhabitants.  The  plunder  obtained  by  the  British  was  immense. 
^  Upwards  of  3,000,000  sterling  in  silver  and  valuable  merchandisa 
i;fUi  into  their  hands,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  military  stores: 
-  together  with  the  town,  nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates 
.  *^ere  taken. 

^If  otwithstanding  the  high  opinion  conceived  by  the  British  of 
2%]ie  value  of  Cuba,  it  was  restored  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1703, 

"^  I  exchange  for  the  Floridas.  Since  thaU period,  it  has  remained 
Spanish  island.  Sensible  of  the  importance  of  Havannah,  and 
^^  "  ing  by  former  experience,  the  Spanish  government  has  not 
.  K3mly  repaired  its  former  fortifications,  but  added  new  ones,  which 
^^  vo  nearly  rendered  the  town  and  harbour  inaccessible  to  all 
cks. 
rThe  commotions  which  arose  in  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the 
i^i^ontinent  of  America,  after  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  French, 
j^yere  felt  only  in  a  slight  degree  in  Cuba,  which  has,  throughout, 
^^Idbered  to  the  royal  cause. 

Places  remarkable  for  Battles^  and  Sieges. 

1762,  Havannah.    Taken  by  the   British  after  a  determined 
^'fe-^aistance  of  two  months.     August  13. 
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BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 


Situation  9  and  Extent. 

The  Bahauia  Islands  He  directly  north  of  the  Greater  A 
and  are  separated  from  Cuba  by  the  Old  Sahama  Cbann 
from  Florida  by  the  New  Bahama  Channel,  or  Gulf  of  I 
They  lie  between  lat.  21°  and  28°  north,  and  between  loi 
and  79°  SO'  west. 

Banks  and  Keys. 

There  are  two  noted  banks  in  these  seas ;  the  Great  and 
Bahama  Banks.  The  Great  Bahama  Bank  lies  between  I 
and  26°  north,  and  between  long.  74°  50'  and  80°  20'  wes 
length  from  Verde  Key«  in  the  south-east,  to  Isaac's  Key, 
north-west,  is  450  miles.  Its  breadth  in  the  south  is  abo 
miles.  A  little  north  of  the  tropic  it  is  diwded  by  an  arm  o 
water,  called  Providence  Bay.  The  brancn  of  the  bank  nor 
of  this  bay,  reaches  from  the  head  of  it,  about  QO  miles,  tc 
Providence,  its  north-west  termination,  and  is  everywhere 
40  miles  wide.  The  west  branch  extends  from  the  head 
bay  250  miles  north-west,  to  Isaac's  Key.  Its  least  breadtl 
miles,  and  its  greatest,  from  the  Biminis  to  Berry  Island 
Providence  Bay  is  100  miles  long  from  south-east  to  norti: 
and  about  SO  broad,  opening  on  the  north-west  side  of  Nei 
vidence  into  the  north-east  channel •  The  Old  Bahama  C 
separates  this  bank  from  Cuba,  and  the  New  Bahama  CI 
from  Florida;  the  north-west  channel  on  the  north  dividesi 
the  Little  Bank;  Rock  Sound  and  Exuma  Sound  on  the 
east,  separate  it  from  Eleuthera  and  Guanahani.  Little  E 
bounded  by  the  New  Bahama  Channel  on  the  west  ;  by  the 
west  channel  on  the  south  ;  by  the  north-east  channel  < 
south-east,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north-east.  Its 
from  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  in  the  south-east,  to  Maranilla  I 
the  north-west,  is  about  180  miles.  The  depth  of  water 
Great  Bank  varies  from  one  to  seven  fathoms ;  on  the  Litd< 
from  three  to  12. 

The  Keys  are  rocks  or  Sand  Islands  scattered  in  grei 
fusion  over  this  part  of  the  ocean.  Their  number  has  bee 
puted  at  700.     Tlie  larger  and  more  remarkable  have  n 
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appropriate  names ;  the  rest  are  known  only  by  the  generic  name 
of  Keys. 

Face  of  the  Country y  Soil,  and  Productions. 

These  islands  are  heaps  of  limestone  and  shells,  covered  with 
vegetable  mould.      The  Keys  are  chiefly  rocky  and  sandy ;  on 
some  of  them  a  few  trees  are  found.     All  the  large  islands  that, 
front  directly  upon  the  Atlantic,  stretch  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, and  the  ridge  of  each  is  in  the  same  direction.     The  soil  of 
all  the  islands  is  a  thin  but  rich  vegetable  mould.     It  yields  for  a 
few  years  luxuriantly,  but  is  soon  exhausted.     The  chief  produc- 
tion is  cotton.     [In  most  of  the  Bahama  Islands  the  thermometer 
ranges,  in  summer,  from  80°  to  90®,  and  in  winter  from  6QP  to 
,i     65°,    The  southern  islands  also  enjoy  the  refreshing  influence  of 
V     the  trade  wind  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  which  fre- 
^     quently  renders  the  climate  delightful.]— -Edit. 

Navigation. 

Owing  to  the  immense  number  of  sand  banks,  rocks,  and  break- 
ers everywhere  dispersed  over  these  seas,  the  navigation  is  ex- 
tremely unsafe,  and  thousands  of  vessels  have  been  wrecked  here. 
Vessels  bound  to  New  Orleans  from  the  United  States,  first  make 
for  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  the  southern  point  of  Abaco.  Pro- 
ceeding through  the  north-east  channel,  they  enter  on  the  Great 
Sank  south  of  Berry  Islands,  and  leave  it  south  of  the  Cat  Keys, 
whence  they  make  for  the  Havannah.  Those  bound  to  Jamaica 
pass  to  the  leeward  of  Crooked  Island,  between  it  and  the  Great 
JBank,  and  leaving  the  Inaguas  on  the  left,  make  for  the  windward 
channel  between  Cuba  and  Hispaniola. 

Population, 

In  1773,  the  population  consisted  of  2052  whites,  and  2241 

blacks;  in  all  4293.     In  1803,  there  were  15,319,  of  whom  3923 

were    whites,   and   1 1 ,396  blacks.      [The  population  of  these 

^  hlands  seems  not  to  have  increased  very  rapidly  of  late  years ;  f<ir, 

^   according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  it  does  not  now  exceed 

;^  i6|600.     Nassau,  which  is  situated  in  New  Providence,  is  justly 

^  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  group ;  for  it  is  at  once 

^^4he  seat  of  government,  the  emporium  of  commerce,  and  the  resort 

"^  of  fashion.     As  the  town  is  built  on  an  acclivity,  aud  rises  from 

^fhe  edge  of  the  water  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the   ridge,  its 

^appearance  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  pleasiug.     As  it  is 

""  tne  chief  mart  of  these  islands,  so  it  has  become  the  residence  of 

^■•llje  most  wealthy  planters.     Its  trade  is  principally  carried  on 

^ith  England,  the  Southern  West  Indian  Islands,  and    North 

^America.] — E  o  i  t. 

'   The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  of  two  descriptions,  the  resi- 
dents and  the  wreckers.  The  residents  are  chiefly  loyalists,  and  their 
^descendants  who  emigrated  from  Carolina  and  Georgia  at  the 
l^lose  of  the  American  war:  the  wreckers  are  constantly  employed 
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in  the  business  of  resciung  shipwrecked  vessels  with  their  crews 
and  cargoes  from  the  waves.  They  sail  in  small  flat-bottooied 
sloops,  just  fitted  for  the  seas  which  they  navigate.  They  arc 
excellent  sailors,  are  familiar  with  all  the  keys,  shoals,  and 
breakers ;  and  with  alacrity  and  courage  encounter  any  danger  or. 
hardship.  They  are  licensed  by  the  governor,  and  receive  salvage 
on  all  property  rescued  from  the  waves.  By  day  they  are  alwajs 
cruising;  at  night  they  usually  put  into  the  nearest  harbour. 
Their  great  places  of  rendezvous  are  the  Florida  Gulf,  the  Hole- 
m-tbe-Wall,  and  the  Hogsties.  The  number  of  these  vessels  is 
very  great,  forty  sail  being  sometimes  seen  in  one  inlet. 

Islands. 

Besides  the  keys  already  mentioned,  the  Bahamas  consist  of 
fourteen  islands,  or  groups  of  islands.  The  following  are  their 
names,  arranged  in  geographical  order,  beginning  iu  the  south* 
east: — 1.  Turk's  Islands;  2.  The  Caicos  Islands;  3.  The  ina- 
guas;  4.  Mariguana;  5.  Crooked  Island  Group;  6.  Long 
Island;  ?•  Exuma;  8.  Watling's  Island;  9-  Guanahani,  or 
St.  Salvador;  10.  Eleuthera  and  Harbour  Islands;  11.  New 
Providence;  12.  Andrea;  13.  Abaco;  14.  Great  Bahama.-* 
Turk's  Islands  are  famous  for  their  salt-ponds,  which  in  some 
years  have  yielded  more  than  30,000  tons  of  salt  for  exportation. 
Guanahani,  called  by  Columbus  St.  Salvador,  and  by  the  English 
sailors  Cat  Island,  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  Columbus  first 
lauded  in  the  new  world. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


The  first  discovery  of  these  islands  was  made  by  Columbus 
on  the  12th  of  October,  1492,  when  he  fell  in  with  Guanahani. 
New  Providence,  the  principal  island  of  the  group,  was  disco^ 
vered  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.     In  1667>  Charles  II.,  of 
England,  granted  all  the  Bahamas  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and* 
the  other  proprietors  of  Carolina.    Five  years  after  this  grant,  the 
first  settlement  was  made  on  New  Providence.     For  many  years, 
the  inhabitants  suffered  severely  from  the  depredations  of  pirates 
^d  of  their  Spanish  neighbours.     The  celebrated  Black  Beard, 
or  John  Tench,  was  the  leader  of  the  buccaneers.  He  was  killed  off 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  November,  1718.  The  islandf  were 
soon  afterwards  abandoned  by  the  pirates,  and  a  permanent  set* 
tlement  made  at  Nassau,  in  New  Providence,  under  Governor 
Rogers.    The  town  was  fortified  in  1740.      Early  in  tfie  Ame* 
rican   war,    it    was    taken    by    the    Americans,    bnt    speedily 
abandoned.     The   Spaniards  took  it  again  in    1781,  but  tba 
English  soon  re-possessed  tliemselves  of  it.    Since  that  penod,  aH 
thje  islands  have  continued  under  their  jurisdiction. 
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JAMAICA. 


Situation  and  Extent. 

fAMAiCAlies  about  thirty  leagues  south  of  Coba,  and  the  same 
tance  west  of  St.  Domingo,  between  1 7°  45',  and  1 8^  34/  N.  lat^ 
I  between  76^  S'  and  78^  33'  W.  long.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
>ut  150mi]es  long,  and, on  an  average,  40  broad,containing6400 
lare  miles,  or  4,080,000  acres. — [By  comparing  this  area  with 
number  of  inhabitants,  ^ven  under  the  head  of  Population-, 
shall  obtain  abo.ut  56individualB  for  each  square  mile  of  surface, 
t  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  altogether  incapable  of  cultivation,  t 
ch  better  idea  of  the  comparative  density  of  the  inhabitant^ 
1  be  acquired  by  dividing  their  number  360,000  by  the 
tare  miles  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  has  been  actually 
ntcd  to  individuals.  This  is  about  2,000,000  acres^  or  S\%5 
(are  miles;  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  persons  upon  tha 
tivated  part,  on  an  average,  is  about  1 15.] — Edit. 

Face  of  the  Countrj/,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

\  range  of  lofty  mountains,  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  run^ 
ough  the  whole  island  from  east  to  west,  and  rises  in  some  of 
most  elevated  peaks  to  the  height  of  more  than  7000  feet  above 

level  of  the  sea.  The  aspect  of  the  country  on  the  opposite 
es  of  this  range  is  widely  different.  Oa  the  north  side  of  thi^ 
;nd,  the  land  rises  from  the  shore  into  hills  and  swells,  which 

remarkable  for  their  beauty,  being  all  of  gentle  acclivity,  and 
nmonly  separated  from  each  other  by  spacious  vales  and 
tiantic  rivulets.  In  proceedkig  towards  the  interior,  the  lane) 
:omes  more  elevated,  and  is  clothed  with  almost  boundless 
ssts ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island  it  rises  into  lofty  moun- 
IS,  whose  heads  are  lost  in  the  clouds.  [The  north  peak  of  th^ 
le  Mountains  has  lately  been  estimated  at  8,180  feet  above  the 
bI  of  the  sea.] — Edit. 

rhe  southern  front  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
ts is  generally   rough   and  craggy ;   but,  in  the  descent  on 

south  side,  there  are  several  lower  ridges  running  parallel 
h  the  principal  one,  the  stmimits  of  which  are  more  round 
i  smooth;  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  ridge,  lie  vast  plauiis 
savannahs,  bounded  only  by   the  ocean,  and  displaying  all 

pride  of  the  richest  cultivation.     A  large  portion  of  the 

in  this  island  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  Out  of  4,080,000  teres 
icb  the  island  contains,  only  about  2,000,000  have  been  granted 
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to  individuals  by  patent  from  the  crown,  and  even  all  these  are 
not  improved.  In  1791^  the  lands  in  cultivation  were  distributed 
nearly  as  follows : 

767  sugar  plantations,  averaging  900  acres  each  690,000 
1000  breeding  and  grazing  farms,  at  700  each  .  700,000 
Plantations  of  cotton,  coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  &c.    350,000 

1,740,000 

Edwards  supposes  that  the  remaining  acres,  amounting  to 
2,540,000,  are  chiefly  unfit  for  cultivation,  not  on  account  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  but  principally  on  account  of  its  mouo- 
tainous  situation.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  waste-land  is  covered 
by  a  rich,  strong  growth  of  timber.  The  land  actually  cultivated 
has  a  deep  and  very  fertile  soil.  There  are  various  places,  parti- 
culiirly  on  the  north  side  of  the  central  ridge,  where  the  soil  is 
red,  or  varying  from  that  colour  to  a  deep  chocolate.  In  a  few  it 
is  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  specimens  have  been  selected  Aat 
scarcely  differed  in  appearance  from  gamboge.  When  this  earth 
is  first  turned  up,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  bright  shining  surface, 
and  if  wet  it  will  stain  the  fingers  like  paint.  It  is  one  of  the 
richest  soils,  and  produces  the  best  sugar,  on  the  island,  and  is 
easily  worked,  though  very  retentive  of  water.  Another  species, 
usually  called  brick-mould,  is  a  fertile  hazel-coloured  earth,  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  Though,  from  its  lightness, 
its  surface  soon  dries,  its  substratum  is  retentive  of  moisture, 
which  causes  it  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  There  is  also 
another  species  of  soil,  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  which  pos- 
sesses  great  fertility.  It  abounds  with  lime-stone  and  flint,  and 
rests  upon  a  bed  of  marl.  Black  soil  is  likewise  found  in  some 
places ;  but  it  is  generally  thin,  and  less  productive  than  any  of  the 
preceding  kinds.]— Edit. 

Sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  coffee,  are  the  most  important 
natural  productions  of  Jamaica.  There  are  also  various  other 
vegetables  cultivated  in  the  island,  such  as  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
which  commonly  produces  two  crops  in  the  year,  and  sometimes 
three;  Guinea  com;  various  kinds  of  calavances;  a  species  of 
pea,  which  affords  food  for  the  negroes ;  and,  lastly,  rice^ — but  in 
no  great  quantity,  the  situation  proper  for  its  growth  being  deemed 
unhealthy.  The  bread-fruit  tree,  with  several  other  ttseful  plants, 
has  been  introduced  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  is- 
land also  abounds  with  different  kinds  of  grass,  of  ezcellent  quality. 
These  are  partly  indigenous,  and  have  been  partly  introduoed 
from  other  countries.  Of  the  native  grass  hay  is  made^  but  not 
in  great  abundance ;  and,  in  place  of  it,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
artmcial  grass,  both  extremely  valuable,  and  yielding  great  profu- 
sion of  food  for  cattle.  The  several  kinds  of  kitchen-gardeo  pro- 
duce^ namely,  those  edible  roots  and  pulse,  which  are  10  use 
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throughout  Europe,  thrive  well  in  the  mountainous  parts.  There 
are  also  excellent  vegetables  of  native  growth,  which  are  deemed 
fully  equal  to  those  of  Europe,  such  as  the  chocho,  ochra,  Lima 
bean,  and  Indian  kale.  The  other  indigenous  productions  are 
plantains,  bananas,  yams  of  several  varieties,  calalue,  a  species  of 
spinage,  eddoes,  cassavi,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Fruits  are  found 
in  equal  perfection  and  variety,  and  no  country  affords  so  magni- 
ficent a  dessert.  The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with 
extensive  woods,  containing  excellent  timbers,  some  of  which 
are  of  prodigious  growth  aud  solidity,  such  as  the  lignum  vitas, 
dog-wood,  iron-wood,  pigeon-wood,  green-heart,  brazilletto,  and 
bully-tree.  These  are  of  great  specific  gravity  and  hardness,  and 
they  mostly  sink  in  water.  Many  of  these  trees  rise  to  a  prodi- 
gious height,  as  the  papaw  and  the  palmeto  royal,  the  latter  of 
which  is  frequently  found  140  feet  high  ;  the  trunks  of  the  ceiba, 
or  wild  cotton-tree,  and  the  fig-tree  also,  often  measure  90  feet 
from  the  base  to  the  branches.  Of  other  sorts  of  wood  for  boards 
and  shingles  the  species  are  innumerable;  and  there  are  many 
beautiful  varieties  adapted  for  cabinet-work,  among  others  the 
bread-nut,  the  wild-lemon,  and  the  mahogany. 

The  island  is  well  watered.  There  are  about  100  rivers,  which 
take  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  run  commonly  with  great 
rapidity  to  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  None  of  them  arc 
navigable  except  for  boats.  Black  River,  which  empties  itself  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  about  20  miles  west  of  Pedro 
Bluff,  is  the  deepest  and  largest.  It  is  navigable  for  flat-bottomed 
-boats  and  canoes  about  SO  niiles. 

•  

Climate, 

The  climate  of  the  coast  is  hot  and  sultry.  This  Is  particularly 
true  of  the  plains  on  the  southern  coast,  where  the  average  tem- 
perature from  June  to  November,  inclusive,  is  80^,  and  but  little 
cooler  in  the  other  six  months.  In  December  and  January,  how- 
ever, the  night  air  is  sometimes  very  cold ;  and,  in  the  town  of 
Kingston,  Edwards  mentions  that  he  has  seen  the  thermometer  as 
low  as  69^  before  sun- rise;  but,  in  the  hottest  months,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  of  noon-day  and  midnight  is  not 
more  than  five  or  six  degrees.  In  the  highlands,  about  eight  miles 
distant  from  Kingston,  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above 
70^,  and  about  six  miles  farther,  at  the  height  of  4200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  averages  from  55^  to  65°.  The  year,  as  in 
other  tropical  countries,  may  be  divided  between  the  wet  and  the 
dry  seasons.  The  short  wet  season  commences  in  April  and  May, 
and  lasts  for  six  weeks  :  this  is  followed  by  the  dry  and  hot  months 
of  June«  July,  and  August.  September,  October,  and  November 
are  rainy ;  and  it  is  in  this  season  also  that  the  island  is  liable  to 
the  dreadful  scourge  of  the  hurricanes.  In  December,  January, 
February,  and  March,  the  weather  is  serene  and  delightful. 
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Civil  DivisioM  ^nd  PopulaiioM. 
The  island  is  divided  as  follows  :* 

Cornwall  3  5  6 

Middlesex  1  8  IS 

Surry  a  r  d 

Total  6  SO  S7 

The  population  of  Jamaica,  in  1746,  M^as  112,428  slaves,  nl 
about  lO^OOO  whites.  In  1812,  according  to  mn  official  rein 
there  were  319,012  slaves,  and  the  number  of  wbites  aadh 
people  of  colour  was  estimated  at  40^000^  making  t  tolil ' 
nearly  ZGOfl(X>. 

Chief  Towns. 

Spanishtowu,  or  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  the  capital  of  the  islmi, 
stands  on  the  river  Cobre,  six  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Kii|P' 
ton  harbour.    Population  about  5000. 

Kingston  is  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  13  miles  cmC  If 
south  of  Spanishtown,  on  the  north  side  of  a  beautiful  liarboir»ii 
which  vessels  of  the  largest  burden  may  anchor  in  safety.  Itfi 
founded  in  1693,  after  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal  by  an  e8A> 
quake  in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  built  on  a  plain,  which  €» 
mences  on  the  shore,  and  rises  with  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  M 
of  the  Liguanea  Mountains,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  lb 
plain  is  covered  with  tlie  country  residences  of  the  principal  iflb 
bitants,  and  with  sugar  estates.  The  population  of  the  towii 
33,000,  of  which  number  10,000  are  whites,  18^000  slaves,  2J(B 
people  of  colour,  and  2500  negroes. 

Port  llojal  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  and  narrov  pfl* 
insula  which  bounds  Kingston  harbour  on  the  south,  aboatM 
miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Kingston.     It  bas  an  csceM 
harbour,  in  which  one  thousand  ships  could  anchor  with  Cflk 
veniencc.     It  once  contained  2000  houses,  but  in  June,  ifiK^ 
dreadful  earthquake  overwhelmed  the  town,  and  buried  nine-teoAi 
of  it  eight  fathoms  under  water.     It  was,  however,  rebuilt;  W 
about  ten  years  afterwards  it  was  laid  in  ashes  by  a  terriUe  fiit; 
and,  in  1722,  one  of  the  most  dreadful  hurricanes  ever  knowBI^ 
duced  it  a  third  time  to  a  heap  of  rubbish.    Though  once  a  plv( 
of  the  greatest  wealth  and  importance  in  the  West  Indies,  it  ii 
now  reduced  to  three  streets,  a  few  lanes,  and  about  200  housB^ 
It  still  contains,  however,  the  royal  navy-yard,  the  navy«4iospifeA 
and  barracks  for  a  regiment  of  soldiers.    The  forlificalioai  fli 
remarkably  strong,  and  are  kept  in  excellent  order. 

Montego  Bay,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  island,  is  i|  flouii^ 
ing  commercial  town,  with  about  230  houses.  In  1705,  it  ^ 
almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.     Savannah  la  Mur,  is  At 
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south-weflty  has  good  anchorage  for  large  vessels*  It  was  almost 
destroyed  by  a  dreadful  hurricane  and  inundation  of  the  sea  in 
1780.  It  is  now  rebuilt,  and  may  contain  from  60  to  70  honscs. 
Falmouth  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  north  coast,  about  £0  miles 
east  of  Montego  Bay. 

Commerce. 

The  most  important  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and 
coffee ;  and  next  to  these  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  pimento,  and 
ginger.  The  amount  of  sugar  exported  has  gradually  inareased 
from  11,000  hhds.  in  1742,  to  140,000  in  1802.  In  1791,  the 
coffee  exported  amounted  to  about  600,000 lbs.;  in  1804,  it  had 
increased  to  22,000,000  lbs. ;  and,  in  1807,  to  28,500,000lbs.< 
The  whole  value  of  the  exports  in  1744,  was  600»000/. ;  in  1810, 
2,303,179/.     The  value  of  the  imports  in  1810  was  4,S0S,3d7/. 

Reli^on. 

The  bishop  of  London  claims  this  and  the  other  British  West 
India  islands  as  a  part  of  his  diocese  ;  but  his  jurisdiction  is  re- 
nounced by  the  laws  of  Jamaica.  The  governor,  as  head  of  the 
provincial  church,  inducts  into  the  various  rectories.  The  20 
parishes  contain  18  churches  and  chapels.  The  United  Brethren, 
the  Baptists,  and  the  Methodists,  employ  Missionaries  here,  prin- 
cipally among  the  negroes. 

Government. 

The  legislature  of  Jamaica  is  composed  of  the  governor,  a 
council  nominated  by  the  crown,  consisting  of  1 2  gentlemen,  and 
a  house  of  assembly,  containing  43  members,  who  are  elected  by 
the  freeholders.  [The  qualifioation  for  an  elector  in  choosing  the 
members  of  the  general  assembly  is  a  freehold  of  10/.  a  year,  in 
the  parish  where  the  election  takes  place ;  and  for  a  representative, 
landed  property  to  the  amount  of  300/.  per  annum,  or  a  personal 
estate  of  3,000/.  in  any  part  of  the  island.] — Edit. 

A  bill  becomes  a  law  as  soon  as  the  governor's  assent  is  ob- 
tained; but  if  the  royal  disapprobation  is  afterwards  officially 
signified,  it  ceases  to  be  valid. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1494,  in  his  second  expedition  to  the  New  World ;  but  it  was  not 
until  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  that  any  information  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  was  gained.  In  June,  1503,  being  on  his  return 
from  Veragua  to  Hispaniola,  he  was  driven  by  tempestuous 
weather  upon  this  island,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  twelve 
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months^  having  lost  his  vessels,  and  suffered  every  viiietjof k 
ship.  After  the  death  of  this  illustrious  man,  his  son,  IK 
obtained  from  the  council  of  the  Indies  a  recognitioD  of  his  li 
as  hereditary  viceroy  of  the  countries  and  islands  diKorere 
his  father ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  claimiy 
out,  in  1509,  to  Jamaica,  Juan  de  Elsquivel,  a  man  whose b 
should  never  be  mentioned  without  the  praises  due  to  geaer 
and  humanity.  In  an  age  in  which  these  virtues  were  nreW 
posed  to  be  necessary  ingredients  iu  the  system  of  polic 
wards  the  natives  of  America,  he  had  the  merit  of  coDcilii 
them  by  his  kindness ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  unde 
administration,  proves  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  moral  propi 
of  this  system.  His  successors,  however,  appear  to  have  ado 
the  cruel  policy  of  other  governors  of  that  period.  The  his 
of  the  epoch  succeeding  the  government  of  Esquivel,  sod 
ceding  that  of  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  English,  in 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  km 
however,  that  the  Spaniards,  both  governors  and  subjects,  e 
cised  towards  the  unhappy  natives  of  Jamaica  the  same  oierd 
severity  that  was  pursued  in  Hispaniola  and  on  the  continent, 
that  signal  vengeance  was  taken  on  one  occasion,  in  the  total 
struction  of  a  flourishing  settlement  at  Savilla  Nueva,  the  r 
of  which  still  attest  its  importance.  So  entire  was  the  extcr 
nation  of  the  Indians  of  Jamaica,  that  of  a  population  of  s 
thousand  persons  living  at  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  notai 
gle  descendant  was  alive  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  1 
afterwards.  In  1596,  an  English  party,  under  Sir  Aoth 
Shirley,  invaded  the  island,  and,  meeting  with  little  resists 
took  the  capital,  and  delivered  it  up  to  pillage.  Forty  yean  a& 
wards,  it  was  again  invaded  by  a  force  from  the  Windnard 
lands,  under  Colonel  Jackson.  The  inhabitants  fought  vrith  0^ 
gallantry  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Passagefort ;  but  the  British,! 
ing  regular  troops,  obtained  the  advantage,  and  entered  St.  Ji 
de  la  Vega,  now  Spanish  town,  sword  in  hand.  Here  diet 
newed  the  scene  of  pillage  and  raphie,  sparing  nothing  that  C9 
gratify  their  avarice  and  ferocity  ;  and,  having  plundered  the  to 
of  every  thing  valuable,  they  carried  oif  the  booty  in  their  shif 
Jamaica  was  finalJy  conquered  by  the  English  during  the 
ministration  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  An  armament  had  beeii& 
out  for  the  conquest  of  Hispaniola,  but  the  fleet  was  ba 
equipped,  and,  the  commanders  being  at  variance,  the  attfl 
proved  abortive.  Fearing,  however,  to  return  to  England  «itb 
effiecting  some  enterprise,  they  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
Jamaica,  before  the  mhabitants  could  receive  information  of  d 
defeat  in  Hispaniola.  The  whole  number  of  whites  at  thist 
in  Jamaica,  did  not  exceed  1500,  and  the  number  of  negroes 
about  the  same.  The  whites  arc  represented  by  the  Ea^Hbh 
destitute  of  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  life^  and  but  a  i 
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smoved  in  character  beyond  the  natives  whom  they  had  extermi- 
ated.  The  truth  of  this  representation  may  be  doubted.  It  was 
atural  for  the  English  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  Spa- 
iards,  as  their  own  detestable  cruelty  to  this  unfortunate  people 
rould  thus  appear  less  strongly  in  relief.  They  obtained  posses- 
ion of  the  island  by  their  superior  strength,  and  followed  up  their 
dvantage  with  a  barbarity  but  too  common  in  the  history  of 
Snglish  victories.  They  required  the  settlers  to  deliver  up  their 
laves  and  effects,  and  to  quit  the  island  for  ever.  It  was  m  vain 
liat  these  remonstrated,  and  urged  the  ties  by  which  they  were 
ound  to  the  soil,  and  the  cruelty  of  reducing  them  to  beg  in  a 
>reign  land.  The  conquerors  were  inexorable,  and  employed 
irce  to  effect  their  object.  The  Spanish  inhabitants,  rendered 
esperate  by  oppression,  made  a  manly  resistance,  and  for  a  long 
me  the  English  were  harassed  by  their  vindictive  incursions. 

The  aim  of  Cromwell  was  not  merely  conquest,  but  the  es- 
iblishment  of  an  English  colony  in  Jamaica>  and  he  accordingly 
(icouraged  emigration,  both  from  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
atonies  in  the  West  Indies.  Two  or  three  thousand  persons 
«re  engaged  by  Henry  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  and  a  considerable 
umber  embarked  from  Scotland  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mean 
me,  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  left  in  the  island  after  the  con- 
uest,  became  dissatisfied  with  their  situation.  The^  imagined 
;  ivas  the  intention  of  the  government  to  confine  them  to  Jamaica 
nr  life  ;  and,  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  to  return  home,  they 
ecame  mutinous.  Other  causes  excited  discontent.  With  the 
nprovidence  usual  to  the  military,  they  had  destroyed  or  con- 
amed  the  cattle  of  the  country,  and  refused  to  apply  themselves 
>  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  A  scarcity  approaching  to  famine 
ras  at  length  the  consequence  of  such  misconduct,  and  it  was 
peedily  accompanied  by  its  usual  attendants,  disease  and  conta- 
lon.  Cromwell,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  state  of  the  island, 
xertedMiimself  with  his  usual  vigour  to  afford  it  relief.  Provi-^ 
ions  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds  were  shipped  without  delay, 
nd,  in  the  hands  of  Governor  D'Oyley,  the  government  was  ad- 
liDistered  with  energy. 

The  Spaniards  who  had  seen  the  capture  of  the  island  with 
fe9t  mortification,  determined  upon  attempting  to  repossess  it, 
od  its  recapture  became  an  object  of  great  national  concern. 
>n  the  8th  of  May,  1658,  a  considerable  force  landed  on  the 
lOrth  end  of  the  island,  furnished  with  every  means  of  offence 
nd  defence.  Twelve  days  elapsed  before  D'Oyley  knew  of  their 
inding,  and  six  weeks  intervened  before  he  was  able  to  approach 
hem  by  sea.  He  dien  attacked  them  in  their  entrenchments,  and 
compelled  the  Spanish  commander  to  re-embark  with  great  loss, 
be  British  also  suffering  severely.  After  this  event,  the  affairs  of 
Famaica  wore  a  promising  aspect  under  the  prudent  administra- 
ion.of  D'Oyley.     Great  vigour  was  also  given  about  this  time 
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to  the  setlletneDt  by  its  becoming  the  resort  of  the  bucca 
vrho  spent  their  immense  gains  in  characteristic  extravagmc 
enriched  the  inhabitants  with  their  treasure. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Jamaica  becaoie  t 
of  refuge  for  many  republicans  who  had  distinguished  then 
in  the  civil  contest.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  m 
argued  well  for  the  liberties  of  his  West  Indian  subjects 
continued  D'Oyley  in  office,  and  authorized  the  dectia 
council  and  assembly  of  representatives  by  die  people, 
which  was  the  first  establishment  of  a  regular  civil  govei 
the  island  having  been  previously  governed  by  martial  lai 
place  in  i66l.  The  assembly  was  authorized  to  pass: 
necessary  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  island,  provi 
dependence  on  the  parent  state  was  secured*  This  libe 
tem,  however,  did  not  long  continue.  A  new  plan  was  su; 
by  the  English  government,  in  l67B,  by  which  a  perpetual  r 
was  to  be  given  to  tlie  crown,  and  the  right  of  proposio 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  governor  and  council,  subject  to  die  < 
of  the  king,  the  assembly  having  no  other  functions  thai 
of  adopting  or  refusing  the  proposed  laws,  and  voting  the 
supplies.  The  assembly,  however,  rejected  the  new  const 
with  indignation.  Neither  threats  nor  bribes  could  indoo 
to  consent  to  the  scheme ;  and  the  English  ministry,  fine 
impracticable,  reluctantly  abandoned  the  measure.  Fred 
tests  nevertheless  arose  in  consequence  of  the  wish  of  thi 
narch  to  obtain  a  permanent  revenue,  and  of  the  detenninai 
the  assembly  to  refuse  it.  The  assent  of  the  former  was  n 
to  most  of  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  which  were  necessa 
the  internal  government  of  the  island ;  and  thus,  from  disap 
ment  in  not  being  able  to  effect  an  arbitrary  measure,  the  | 
country  involved  the  colony  in  great  mischief  and  confusia 
this  unsettled  state  the  affairs  of  Jamaica  remained  for  the 
of  fifty  years.  At  length,  in  17'^8,  a  compromise  waseff 
The  assembly  consented  to  settle  on  the  crown  a  standing  re 
of  8000/.  per  annum,  on  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  fi 
ing  are  the  principal:  (1)  That  the  quit  rents,  arising  with 
island,  should  form  part  of  the  revenue.  (2)  That  the  b 
their  laws  should  receive  the  royal  assent,  and  (S)  That  si 
laws  and  statutes  of  England,  as  had  been  esteemed  laws 
island,  should  continue  such. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  recent  history  of  Jama 
the  final  overthrow  and  exile  of  that  formidable  band  of  fi 
negroes,  who,  under  the  name  of  Maroons,  had  formed  an 
pendent  and  hostile  community  in  the  iHland,  for  the  greatc 
of  a  centur}'.  On  the  conquest  of  the  island  from  the  Spa; 
a  multitude  of  African  slaves  fled  to  the  mountains  bevoi 
reach  of  the  invaders,  and  maintained  themselves  in  thes< 
nesses  in  spite  of  all  their  efibrts.    Their  numbers  wen 
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tinually  increased  by  the  accession  of  deserting  slaves,  and  a 
harassing  conflict  was  kept  up  with  the  whites,  in  which  the  latter 
were  the  principal  sufferers.  In  1738,  an  accommodation  was 
effected,  and  a  species  of  iodepeodi^nce-  guaranteed  to  these  hardy 
outlaws,  and,  had  the  counsels  of  the  government  been  directed  by 
liumanity,  they  might,  in  process  of  time,  have  been  rendered 
useful  citizens.  The  pacification^  however,  was  little  more  than 
nominal.  Each  party  regarded  the  other  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
like. At  length,  in  1795,  ojpen  hostilities  broke  out.  The  force 
of  the  British  was  too  great  to  permit  the  Maroons  to  make  any 
advances  into  the  country,  and  the  strong  holds  of  the  latter  in  the 
mountains  were  inaccessible  to  their  enemies.  Their  activity  and 
ikill  in  the.  peculiar  mode  of  warfare  to  which  they  were  aecus-> 
fomed,  rendered  them  an  overmatch  for  the  great  force  brought 
•gaiost  them,  while  their  patient  and  heroic  endurance  of  stiflferings 
amd  privations  defeated  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  subdue 
them  by  famine.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  British  reisorted  to 
a  measure  the  most  savage  that  human  cruelty  has  ever  devised 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends.  This  was  the  use  of  blood* 
hounds,  one  hundred  of  which  were  imported  from  Cuba,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  experienced  huntsmen,  were  let  loose  upon 
the  mountaineers,  not  to  trace  them  to  their  haunts,  but  to  seize, 
and  tefir,  and  devour  the  unhappy  fugitives.  Thus  hunted  down 
Vke  wild  beasts,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  force  too  powerful  to  be  over- 
come, they  bad  no  alternative  but  submission.  Relying  on  the 
terms  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  government,  which  pro-> 
mised  them-  their  lives  and  a  continuance  in  the  island,  they  sur-* 
rendered  themselves  and  their  families  into  the  power  of  their 
enemies.  After  the  surrender,  the  government  refused  to  per- 
form  the  stipulations  of  its  engagement.  The  expulsion  of  this 
brave  and  unhappy  race  was  determined  upon,  and  finally  carried 
hito  effect.  About  six  hundred  were  transported  to  the  cold  and 
bleak  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  many  of  them  perished 
miserably.  Peace  was  thus  restored  to  Jamaica,  but  with  a  vio- 
lation of  honour  and  humanity  such  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  mankind 
may  never  again  witness. 
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HISPANIOLA,  or  St.   DOMINGO. 


Situation  and  Extent* 

HisPANioLA  is  situated  between  the  islands  of  Jamaica  iiJ 
Cuba,  on  tlie  west,  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  east,  and  exUdi 
from  17°  54',  to  20°  N.  lat.,  and  from  68°  26*,  to  74^  21'  W. 
long.  It  is  about  2gO  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  about  ]fi) 
in  breadth,  and  contains  about  30,000  square  miles.  [No  recot 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  has  taken  plac«,li 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  population  is  now  considenUr 
less  than  it  was  before  the  French  revolution.  In  a  couno^ 
however,  which  possesses  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil  tb 
can  impart  beauty  to  scenery,  or  give  luxuriance  to  vegetatioi^ 
nothing  is  wanting  but  repose  and  industry  to  raise  the  nfli- 
ber  to  a  much  higher  pitch  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained.  So 
other  proof  of  this  can  be  necessary,  than  that  afforded  by  iH 
comparative  population  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  prospeiiff. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  assigned  to  that  perioa  in  a  M- 
lowing  section  is  687|471>  which,  divided  by  SO,000,  gin 
about  23  persons  for  each  square  mile,  very  little  more  that 
tenth  of  tne  number  at  present  in  England.] — Edit. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions, 

An  elevated  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Cibao  Mountaitfi 
commences  near  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  and,  pursuing  a  south-aft 
direction  across  the  island,  terminates  near  Cape  Espadsu  TbBt 
summits,  near  the  centre  of  the  range,  are  said  to  be  aW 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  western  spur  firomtke 
principal  range  ends  at  Cape  St.  Marc.  A  chain  in  the  noA- 
east,  called  Monte  Christi,  commences  at  the  bay  of  the  00 
name,  and  terminates  at  the  bay  of  Samana.  In  the  easteil 
part  of  the  island  are  extensive  pfains,  or  savannas,  occupiedlf 
immense  herds  of  swine,  horses,  and  homed  cattle.  Eastwaidfiti 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  they  stretch  out  to  the  extent  of  9 
miles  in  length,  by  20  or  25  in  breadth.  The  soil,  in  geiMi4 
is  well  watered,  and  fertile  in  the  highest  degree,  prodacif 
every  variety  of  vegetable  for  use  and  beauty,  fte  plains  ab* 
according  to  Edwards,  are  capable  of  producing  more  stfV 
and  other  valuable  commodities  than  all  the  British  West^ 
dies  put  together,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  render  these  fedr 
districts  a  scene  of  successful  cultivation,  but  a  suitable  de£i^* 
of  industry  and  enterprise  among  the  Spanish  colonists,  "ft? 
are  sunk,  however,  into  a  state  of  such  deplorable  indole**^ 
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it  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  merely  a  beautiful  wilderness, 
le  principal  productions  are  su^r^  coffee,  and  cotton,  which  are 
[Xiuced  m  abundance,  and  oi  excellent  quality.  The  woods 
ound  with  mahogany  and  other  valuable  timoer.  [On  this 
hject,  as  well  as  that  of  Climate,  see  a  more  copious  account 
Myers's  Modem  Geography^  Vol.  ii.  p.  837.] — Edit. 

Capes,  Bays,  and  Rivers, 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island  is  Cape  St. 
cholas,  or  the  Mole ;  at  the  north-eastern,  Old  Cape  Fran- 
is ;  at  the  south-eastern.  Cape  Engano ;  and  at  the  south- 
istem.  Cape  Tiburon.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
tween  Old  Cape  Francois  and  Cape  Engano,  the  most  pro- 
nent  points  are  Cape  Cabron,  Cape  Samana,  and  Cape  Ra- 
ael.  On  the  south  side  are  Cape  Espada,  a  little  south-west 
Cape  Engano ;  Cape  Mongon,  the  most  southern  point  of 
i  island,  and  Point  Abacou,  a  little  south-east  of  Cape  Ti« 
ron.  On  the  western  coast  are  Cape  Donna  Maria,  a  httle 
rth  of  Cape  Tiburon  and  Cape  St.  Marc,  near  lat.  19°  N. 
int  Isabella,  on  the  northern  coast,  is  the  most  northern 
aremity  of  the  island. 

Samana  Bay  sets  up  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  between 
pe  Samana  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Raphael  on  the  south. 
B  60  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  5  broad.  A  large  tri- 
pilar  bay,  called  Scott's  Bay,  lies  north  of  Samana  Bay, 
:ween  Cape  Cabron  and  Old  Cape  Frangois.  The  Gulf  of 
naives  is  a  very  large  inland  sea,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nd,  situated  between  Cape  Donna  Maria,  on  the  south,  and 
ye  Nicholas  on  the  north.  These  capes  are  not  less  than 
leagues  apart,  and  the  length  of  the  bay  is  50  leagues.     At 

head  of  the  gulf  is  situated  the  important  bay  of  Port  au 
nee. 

^e  river  Yutia  flows  upwards  of  70  miles  through  tlie  beau- 

I  and  fertile  valley  of  Vega  Real,  in  an  E.S.E.  direction,  and 

5  into  the  bay  of  Samana.     It  is  navigable   13  leagues  to 

uy.     The  Monte  Christi,  or  the  Yaqui,  heads  near  the  Yuna, 

runs  W.N.W.  about  the  same  distance,  to  the  bay  of  Man- 
ille.  The  Ozama  runs  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  and  discharges 
If  iust  below  the  city  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  navigable  about 
miles,  and  rolls  a  large  volume  of  water  to  the  sea.  The 
^be,  one  of  the  longest  rivers  on  the  island,  pursues  a  course 
1  of  south,  and  empties  itself  into  Occoa  Bay,  a  little  north- 
1  of  Cape  Mongon.  Artibonite  river  rises  near  the  centre 
he  island,  and,  flowing  west,  discharges  itself  into  the  Gulf 
3onaives,  a  little  north  of  Cape  St.  Marc. 

Climate. 

Hie  climate  is  moist  and  hot,  the  thermometer  in  the  plains 

«   B 
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rising  as  high  as  99° ;  but  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  regiihr 
sea  and  land  breezes,  which  blow  in  succession.  On  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  interior,  the  heat  is  not  oppressiTe, 
and  a  fire  is  even  at  times  found  necessary.  The  neaviest 
rains  fall  in  May  and  June.  Hurricanes  are  seldom  experienced. 
The  climate  is  frequently  fatal  to  Europeans,  particularly  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  has  proved  a  powerful  ally  to  the  blacks  when 
they  have  been  invaded. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population, 

Hispaniola  was  formerly  divided  between  the  French  m 
Spaniards,  the  French  occupying  the  western,  and  (he  Spaniardi 
the  eastern  part.  In  1791>  an  alarming  insurrection  broke  est 
among  the  negroes  in  the  French  part  of  the  island,  wLicb 
issued  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  the  complete  expulsia 
of  the  French.  The  negroes  declared  themselves  indepeadeot, 
and  gave  to  their  part  of  the  island  the  name  of  Hayti.  Havti 
was  recently  divided  into  two  distinct  governments^  under  tv9 
rival  cliiefs,  President  Petion  and  King  Christopher  the  foniE; 
occupying  the  south-western  part  of  the  island ,  and  the  httff 
the  north-western  part.  These  chiefs  are  now  both  dead,  ai 
the  island  lias  become  the  theatre  of  new  revolutions. 

The  French  part  of  the  island  contained,  in  1789,  accordii^ 
to  the  estimate  of  Edwards,  S0,831  whites,  24,000  mulattoes 
and  480,000  slaves;  in  all,  534,831.  The  Spanish  part  oic- 
tained,  in  1785,  according  to  census,  15£,640;  in  179d.ac^ 
cording  to  Alcedo,  125,000,  of  whom  110,000  were  free,  ftul 
1 5,000  slaves ;  in  1810,  according  to  Walton,  104,000.  & 
population,  in  both  parts  of  the  island,  appears  to  hav«d^ 
clined  within  the  last  30  years. 

Chief  Towns. 

Cape  Uautien^  or  Henrys  formerly  Cape  Franfois,  is  sitottl 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  about  30  leagues  east  of  Of 
St.  Nicholas,  on  a  cape  at  the  edge  of  a  large  plain,  GO  nb 
long,  and  12  broad.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  ^most  scc0 
and  convenient  in  the  whole  island.  Before  the  revololiA 
it  was  the  larjjcst  town  in  the  French  part  of  tlie  island,  c* 
taining  between  8  and  900  houses,  of  stone  or  brick,  8000  te 
inhabitants,  and  12,000  slaves.  The  plain,  on  which  the  tiff 
is  situated  is  well  watered  and  highly  cultivated. 

Port  au  Prince  is  at  the  head  of  the  large  bay  which  sebf 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  It  has  an  excellent  hailA 
but  the  situation  is  low  and  marshy,  and  the  chmate  unhedk- 
To  the  nordi-east  of  the  town  is  the  noble  plain  of  Cul  de  iff^ 
from  30  to  40  miles  in  lengtli,  by  9  in  breadth,  and  contiii' 
numerous  sugar  plantations.  In  1790,  the  population  c^ 
sisted  of  (i754  whites,  and  12,000  negroes.     In   1770  a?*' 
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Sart  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  1791, 
uring  the  revolution,  it  was  burnt. 

St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  islandy 
18  on  the  west  bank  of  Ozama  River,  and  was  formeriy  a 
flourishing  city,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  decline.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  noble  Gothic  pile,  in  which  the  ash^  of  Columbus 
rested  till  1796^  when  they  were  removed  to  the  Havannah. 
The  harbour  is  large,  but  not  very  secure.  Population  about 
12,000. 

The  Mole  is  a  port  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  island,  six 
miles  east  of  Cape  St.  Nicholas.  Though  inferior  in  many 
respects  to  Cape  Henry  and  Port  au  Prince,  it  is  the  safest  har- 
bour in  the  island  in  time  of  war,  being  strongly  fortified  both 
by  nature  and  art.  The  water  is  very  pure,  and  the  situation 
remarkably  healthy. 

Leogane,  SO  miles  west  by  south  of  Port  au  Prince,  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  half  a  league  from  the  sea,  was  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  commerce.  St.  Mark,  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  pleasant  town,  40  miles  north-west  of 
Port  au  Prince.  Monte  Christi,  on  the  north  coast,  near  a  cape 
and  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island, 
formerly  a  noted  resort  of  smugglers. 


Commerce. 

In  17899  the  French  employed  in  the  trade  of  St.  Domineo 
^10  vessels,  navigated  by  18,466  seamen.  The  value  of  Ae 
iBzports,  in  179l7was  5,3719593/.;  the  principal  articles  were 
boffee,  to  the  amount  of  84,617,328  pounds;  sugar,  217^463 
Msks;  indigo,  3,257)610  pounds;  cocoa,  1,536,017  pounds; 
cotton,  1 1 ,3 1 7,226  pounds.  Since  the  revolution  the  commerce 
has  greatly  declined.  From  1804  to  1808,  according  to  Walton, 
3|ily  about  75  vessels  arrived  annually,  with  cargoes  amounting 
JO  about  150,000/.  sterling.  The  principal  article  of  exportation 
^m  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  is  derived  from  the  homed 
settle,  which  have  multipUed  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are 
jiaughtered  for  their  skins. 

Education. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  Christophe,  the  late  kin^,  for  the 
Ubioation  of  his  subjects.  A'royal  free  school  was  established  at 
St.  Marks,  and  twelve  public  schools  in  the  principal  towns  of 
lie  kingdom,  in  which  several  thousand  children  are  now  taught 
%t  flnglish  and  French  languages,  and  the  elements  of  ma&e- 
^IttattcSi  under  instructors  sent  out  from  England.  A  royal 
ibpege  has  also  been  established  and  liberally  endowed  at  Cape 
Senry,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  provision  is  to  oe 
haade  for  instruction  in  all  the  languages,  and  arts,  and  sciences, 
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uBUtlly  taught  in  European  and  American  colleges.  In  181^ 
there  were  40  scholars  m  the  college,  who  were  selected  fros 
among  the  best  in  the  common  schools.  Besides  the  tboic, 
the  king  caused  schools  to  be  established  in  eTeir  Tilhge  a 
his  kingdom,  the  teachers  of  which  are  selected  from  torn 
the  best  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

ReKgion. 

The  established  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  island  is  the  Rose 
Catholic,  but  the  late  king,  Christophe,  tolerated  erery  deoo-j 
mination  in  his  dominions,  and  the  instructors  employed'bj  W 
in  his  schools  were  Englishmen,  of  the  Episcopal  church.   Ik 
Wesleyaii  Metliodists  have  also  employea  missionaries  in  H»i 
special  permission  having  been  obtained  for  that  purpose. 

Government  and  Militarjf  Power. 

Henry  Christophe,  tlie  late  King  of  Hayti,  under  the  titled  i 
Henry  the  First,  usually  resided  and  held  his  court  at  Ssi 
Souci,  a  village  about  fifteen  miles  from  Cape  Henry,  wheieb 
built  a  spacious  and  handsome  palace.  He  was  an  abeot* 
monarch.  An  hereditary  nobili^  formed  the  first  class  of  Hi 
subjects.  All  the  proprietors  of  mnded  estates  had  great  sitli^ 
rity  over  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  were  held  in  a  mfls 
of  slavery.  The  government  of  the  south-western  divinon  i 
the  island  was  elective :  and  Petion,  the  chief  magistttt^  ii> 
styled  President  of  Hayti.  Petion  and  Christophe  sre  flv 
both  dead,  and  their  dominions  are  united  under  Pmidtf 
Boyer.  Various  propositions  were  made  a  few  years  sincclf 
the  French  government,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  thei^ 
bitants  to  their  former  subjection,  but  they  were^l  rgeefel 
with  disdain.  The  regular  army  of  each  of  the  two  sovaa^ 
was  about  10,000  men. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  island  of  Hispaniola  is  memorable  for  having  beesfi 
seat  of  the  first  European  settlement  in  America,  ana  the  r9 
of  the  first  independent  empire  founded  by  African  slava.  i 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  6th  of  December  14D8p* 
his  return  from  Cuba.  It  had  borne  the  name  of  Hayti  smut 
the  natives,  an  appellation  which  has  been  recently  revivdii 
the  western  part.  Columbus  called  it  Espanola  or  ]A 
Spain,  and  it  has  since  acquired  the  name  of  St.  Domingo  fi* 
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the  chief  town,  so  called  by  Bartholomew  Columbus.  The  im« 
pression  made  on  Columbus  by  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  natives^  was  such  that  he  determined  to 
Ibrm  a  settlement  here;  and  accordingly  left  thirty-eidii 
Spaniards  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Nicholas,  when  he  sailed  for  Spain, 
in  January,  149S.  These  were  the  first  colonists  of  America. 
On  his  return,  in  November,  1493,  he  founded  a  second  town 
on  the  northern  coast,  which  he  cdled  Isabella,  the  first  settle- 
ment having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  natives.  The  Uoen« 
tiousness  and  avarice  of  the  new  settlers  again  provoked  the 
Indians  to  atteinpt  revenge:  but  these  miserable  beings  were 
overpowered  by  European  skill,  and  great  numbers  perished  by 
fiunine  and  the  sword.  In  14^6,  Columbus  returned  to  Spain, 
leaving  his  brother  Bartholomew  lieutenant-governor,  who  soon 
afterwards  removed  the  colony  to  a  more  eligible  situation,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  St. 
'Domingo.  The  number  of  inhabitants  appears  after  this  to 
hne  increased  rapidly.  Nicholas  de  Ovando  brought  in  one 
fnniuunent  2500  settlers.  These,  and  the  former  colonists,  were 
dkitributed  by  Columbus  in  different  districts,  and  a  certain 
iBomber  of  natives  were  appointed  to  cultivate  each  allotment. 
Ttm  unhappy  race  dwindled  away  fast  under  disease  and  a 
MieGies  of  labour  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  We  find 
i£at  their  numbers  were  so  much  reduced  about  the  year  1513, 
ftfaai  Ovando,  to  supply  the  necessary  fund  of  labourers,  de- 
lecyyed  40,000  of  themhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  into  St.  Do- 
imingo;  and,  notwithstanding  this  accession,  it  is  said,  that 
towards  the  middle  of  that  century,  scarcely  160  Indians  re- 
mudned  alive.  The  colonists,  in  the  mean  time,  degenerated 
fipom  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  their  ancestors.  Their  mines 
twisre  deserted,  and  their  agriculture  neglected ;  and,  although 
Ovando  had  introduced  some  sUps  of  the  sugar-cane  from  me 
Ouary  Islands,  yet,  such  was  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants, 
diat  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  cultivate  it.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  island  remained  for  upwards  of  a  century;  the 
only  event  of  importance  recorded,  being  the  marauding  incur- 
sion of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  pillaged  the  capital,  destroyed 
tMie-third  part  of  it,  and  received  about  7000/.  sterling  as  a 
lansom  for  the  remainder. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  French  and 
^glish  settlers  who  had  been  driven  from  St.  Christopher's  to 
Tbrtuga,  and  had  there  acquired  the  name  of  buccaneers,  began 
!«o  attract  notice.  After  various  turns  of  fortune,  having  been 
Idhfiven  from  and  regained  Tortuga,  the  French  obtained  a  foot- 
ing on  the  west  end  of  the  island  about  the  same  time  that  the 
English  got  possession  of  Jamaica.  The  former  turned  their 
attention  to  agriculture,  and,  in  a  few  years,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  government.    The  old  system  of  monopoly 
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was  at  first  resorted  to,  but  the  injurv  which  arose  from  tlui 
measure,  produced  an  insurrection  in  tne  island  in  1670.  Tran- 
quillity was  restored  at  the  price  of  a  free  trade  to  France.    Se- 
veral slaves  having  been  taken  from  the  English  in  the  war  of 
1688,  the  inhabitants  renewed  the  culture  of  the  suear  cane. 
For  diis  purpose  they  rapidly  increased  their  stock  of  negroes 
by  all  means  in  their  power.    In  1694,  a  party  landed  in  Ja- 
maica, and  carried  off  a  considerable  number  of  negro  slaves. 
The  next  year  the  English  retaliated  by  plundering  the  settle- 
ment at  Cape  Francois,  and  burning  the  town,  which  was,  how- 
ever, soon  rebuilt.     From  the  year  1722,  when  the  French 
colony  was  freed  from  the  yoke  of  exclusive  trading  companies, 
it  rapidly  rose  in  prosperity,  while  the  Spanish  settlements  had 
dechned  in  population.  It  was  not  until  1765,  when  Charles  III. 
opened  a  free  trade  to  all  the  Windward  Islands,  that  Hispa- 
niola  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  ofprosperity.    About  the  same 
year  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  French  colony  had  increased 
to  206,000.    In  l69l,  Spain  had  ceded  to  France,  by  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  the  western  naif  of  the  island ;  in  1776,  a  new  line 
of  demarcation  was  drawn,  and  a  Uberal  commerce  was  opened 
between  the  two  sections.    From  1776  to  1789,  the  French 
colony  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.   Its  productions  were 
immense  and  valuable,  and  its  commerce  in  the  most  flourishing 
state. 

The  French  revolution  opened  a  fountain  of  evil  for  the  whites 
of  St.  Domingo.  In  179 1,  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  ne- 
groes broke  out  in  the  French  colony.  In  two  months,  up- 
wards of  2000  whites  perished,  and  large  districts  of  fertile 
plantations  were  devastated.  From  the  northern  province  the 
rebeUion  spread  to  the  west,  where,  however,  it  was  soon 
q|uelled.  in  1792,  the  National  Assembly  proclaimed  the  poli- 
tical equality  of  the  free  negroes  and  the  whites,  and,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  appointed  three  conunissioners  of  extreme  re- 
publican principles,  who  on  their  arrival  decided  the  fate  of  the 
colony,  by  proclaiming  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  On  the 
dlst  of  June,  1793,  Macaya,  a  negro  chief,  entered  Cape  Fran- 
cois at  the  head  of  3000  slaves,  and  began  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  British  government, 
hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion,  sent  a  body  of 
troops  from  Jamaica,  who  landed  at  Tiburon,  and  cantored  Leo- 
gane,  and  afterwards  Port  au  Prince.  The  ydlow  tever»  how- 
ever, breaking  out  reduced  their  numbers  rapidly:  and  the 
blacks,  headed  by  Risaud,  a  mulatto,  and  the  celebrated  Tods- 
saint  yOnverture,  wno  had  been  appointed  by  the  French 
government  commander-in-chief,  retook  the  prmcipal  places. 
The  English  were  reinforced  by  successive  detaclunents  of 
lai^e  bodies,  but  .were  confined  within  the  capital  by  the  blacks, 
and  thinned  in  numbers  by  the  fever.    At  lengthy  after  an 
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enormouB  lo^s  of  men,  they  finally  evacuated  the  island  in 
179B.  Previously  to  this,  Spain  had  ceded  to  France  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island ;  but  the  cession  produced  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  deranged  state  of 
afiairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  the  blacks  found  them- 
selves powerful  in  numbers,  and  improved  in  skill  and  discipline 
to  a  degree  that  rendered  them  competent  to  contend  for  the 
possession  of  the  whole  island.  On  tne  1st  of  July,  in  the  sue 
c^eding  year,  the  independence  of  Hayti  was  proclaimed.  The 
French  government  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  its  delu- 
sion, and  saw  the  error  it  had  committed.  Under  the  vigorous 
ftdministration  of  Buonaparte,  then  first  consul,  a  force  of  20,000, 
under  General  Le  Clerc,  was  despatched  in  December,  1801. 
They  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Samana ;  but  before  they  entered 
Cape  Frangois,  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  In  February,  1802, 
Gteneral  Le  Clerc  began  the  campaign,  and  fought  with  varied 
success  until  the  1st  of  May,  when  a  truce  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  contending  armies.  During^ the  continuance  of  this 
trace,  as  is  said  by  English  writers,  Toussaint  was  surprised 
and  conveyed  a  prisoner  on  board  a  vessel,  by  which  he  was 
carried  to  France,  and  there  died  in  the  month  of  April,  1803. 
HostiUties  were  now  resumed  with  greater  animosity  on  each 
side.  The  command  of  the  black  troops  devolved  upon  Des- 
salines,  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigour 
and  success.  The  yellow  fever  aided  the  cause  of  the  negroes, 
and  swept  off  great  numbers  of  the  French.  By  the  middle  of 
October,  1802,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  de  Paix,  and  several  other 
important  posts  were  earned  by  the  blacks.  General  Le  Clerc 
died  shortly  afterwards.  Under  his  successor,  Rochambeau,  an 
armistice  was  concluded,  during  which  the  blacks  received  large 
reinforcements,  while  the  French  were  blocked  up  by  the  Eng- 
lish ships.  At  the  expiration  of  t^e  armistice,  the  French,  now 
reduced  to  a  handful,  were  driven  into  the  Cape,  where,  on  the 
Both  of  November,  1803,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate  to  the 
^glish  squadron ;  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  the  island  was 
abandonea,  and  opposition  ceased  to  the  independence  of  the 
negroes. 
'     The  liberated  blacks  now  determined  on  discarding  the  name 

g'ven  to  the  island  by  Europeans,  and  reviving  that  of  Hayti. 
nthe  1st  of  January,  1804,  the  general  and  chiefs  of  the 
army  entered  into  a  solemn  compact,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  nayti,  renouncing  for  ever  all  dependence  on  France.  At 
the  same  time,  they  appointed  Dessalines  governor  for  life, 
"with  very  extensive  powers.  The  next  step  in  the  promotion 
of  this  military  chief,  was  such  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected.  On  his  return,  in  September,  from  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  which  was  still 
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cx^cupied  by  some  Spaniards  and  French,  he  assnmed  tt 
purple,  and  the  title  of  Jaques  I,  emperor  of  Hayti.  His  icif 
was  brief,  and,  though  some  sagacious  measnrea  were  adopti 
for  the  government  and  improvement  of  the  people,  vett 
various  acts  of  tyranny  rendered  him  uniTersally  detested.  I 
was  slain  by  a  miUtary  conspiracy  in  October,  1806.  Chn8to|di 
his  second  m  command,  immediately  assumyed  the  administr 
tion  of  afiairs,  under  the  title  of  **  Chief  of  the  (3ovemmeDt 
Petion,  however,  another  chief,  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  6 
sovereign  power,  and  the  struggle  betwc^en  him  and  Chiislopi 
was  long  and  fierce.  A  severe  battle  v^as  fought  on  the  lit 
January,  ISOTy  in  which  Petion  was  defeatra.  Christoiik 
progress  to  supreme  power  was  similar  to  that  of  Detsamc 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  chief  ms^istiate  for  life,  with  d 
power  of  appointing  his  successor,  and,  in  1811,  he  chansi 
the  title  to  that  of  King,  calling  lumself  Henry  I.  The  o^ 
viras  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  From  1810  to  18dO,ti 
part  of  Hayti  formerly  belonging  to  the  French,  was  vd 
distinct  and  rival  governments.  &  the  north  was  the  kinrioi 
of  Christophe,  and  in  the  south  a  republic  existed,  at  tbehs 
of  which  was  Petion,  who  is  represented  to  have  possav 
both  sagacity  and  virtue.  In  1816,  be  was  appointed  preodaf 
for  Ufe,  and  retained  the  oflSice  until  May,  1818,  when  he  died,* 
versally  lamented  by  his  fellow-citizens.  The  character  tndd 
of  Chnstophe  were  widely  different  from  those  of  his  repoUio* 
opponent.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  avaricious  and  cnei 
despot,  and  to  have  well  deserved  his  fate.  The  miUtaxy,  vh 
had  been  both  the  instruments  and  objects  of  his  oppieM 
revolted  in  October,  1820,  dragged  him  from  his  retzestytf^l 
destroyed  him.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the  whole  ookf 
has  been  united  under  Boyer,  the  successor  of  Petion,  isw 
oflSice  of  President,  and  who  is  said  to  possess  many  of  if 
virtues  of  his  predecessor. 

That  part  of  the  island  which  was  originally  settled  tf 
Spaniards,  remained  under  the  government  of  Spain,  notwii^ 
standing  the  cession  of  1794,  until  the  1st  of  December,  IWI 
when  a  formal  declaration  of  independence  was  made  hy  ^ 
inhabitants.  The  resolution  appears  to  have  been  unanBBM 
and  the  change  was  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  Uoii- 
The  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time,  made  an  overture  to  k 
admitted  into  an  union  with  the  republic  of  Colombia,  of  ^ 
result  of  which  we  have  no  information. 
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PORTO   RICO, 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Porto  Rico,  called  by  the  natives  Boriqua,  lies  to  the  east 
of  Hispaniola,  between  17°  54'  and  18^  3d'  N.  lat.  and  between 
Cd""  45'  and  67^  45'  W.  long.  It  is  115  miles  long,  from  east 
to  west,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  <35,  containing  about  4000 
square  miles.     Its  shape  is  nearly  that  of  a  parallelogram. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  4rc. 

The  country  is  pleasantly  diversified  with  hiUs  and  valleys. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  In  1778,  there  were  on  the  island 
5861  plantations  and  farms  of  every  description,  which  were 
then  stocked  with  23,195  horses,  1515  mules,  77,384  homed 
cattle,  and  49>058  sheep  and  swine.  The  principal  agricultural 
productions  are  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Hur- 
ricanes are  not  unfrequent :  that  of  1742  was  remarkably 
destructive. 

Chief  Town. 

St.  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  the  capital,  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island,  about  15  leagues  west  from  Cape  St.  Juan.  It 
stands  on  a  peninsula  in  a  spacious  bay,  and  is  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  of  considerable  length.  The  har^ 
bour  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  admits  vessels  of  any  burden. 
The  entrance  is  less  than  half  a  mile  mide,  and  the  foraficaticMis 
are  strong  and  commanding.  The  population  is  variously  esti* 
mated,  from  10  to  30,000. 

Population. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1778,  was  80,660.  In  1795, 
the  population  received  a  large  accession  from  St.  DomingOt 
vsany  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  that  island  removing  hither. 
At  present  it  is  supposed  to  exceed  100,000*. 

Government. 

Porto  Rico  is  a  captain  generalship.  Originally,  with  Cuba, 
it  was  a  part  of  the  viceroyaltv  of  Mexico ;  then  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  Cuba ;  and  finally  made  a  distinjct 
province. 

*  This  gives  a  comparatire  population  of  25  persons  to  a  square  mile, 
which  is  considerably  greater  than  many  of  the  other  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
west. — Edit. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Thb  extensive  island  of  Porto  Rico  has  under^ne  few 
those  vicissitudes  which  furnish  the  materials  and  interest 
history.  The  epoch  of  its  disco verjr  was  the  year  149S,  vl 
it  was  visited  by  Columbus.  Hispaniola,  at  that  period,  so 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  that  the  other  isbi 
were  neglected.  The  space  of  sixteen  years  from  the  tinu 
its  discovery,  passed  by  before  they  had  leisure  to  tarn  tt 
thoughts  to  Porto  Rico.  In  1509,  ^once  de  Leon,  one  of 
adventurers  whom  the  thirst  of  gold  had  sent  out  from  Sp 
embarked  from  Hispaniola,  to  make  a  conauest  of  the  ishz 
which,  being  thinlv  peopled,  was  incapable  or  making  a  vigon 
defence.  The  inhabitants  were  a  simple  and  inoffensive  race.  1 
exploits  of  the  Spaniards  had  filled  them  with  awe,  and  instt 
of  attempting  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  invaders,  they  oi 
^thought  of  yielding  submissively  to  the  yoke.  They  conclad 
that  the  whites  were  a  race  of  superior  beings,  against  vk 
resistance  would  be  unavailing.  Accordingly,  on  the  inr 
of  Ponce  de  Leon,  they  submitted  without  a  struggle.  H 
soon  found,  however,  that  if  the  Spaniards  were  a  supfli 
race,  the  yoke  which  had  been  imposed  upon  themselves, « 
not  the  more  easily  borne  on  that  account.  The  gners 
exactions  of  their  new  masters  induced  them  to  form  re^utk 
for  the  recovery  of  their  original  rights.  One  obstacle,  bo 
ever,  stood  in  tne  viray  of  an  attempt  to  resist  the  Spaniaitk 
force.  They  believed  the  Spaniards  to  have  been  gifted 
Heaven  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  they  feared  lest  tt 
were  exempted  from  the  general  liabiUty  to  death.  To  del 
mine  this  question,  they  deputed  Bryo  one  of  their  caciqi 
to  make  an  experiment  on  an  individual  Spaniard.  The  ti 
was  a  delicate  and  hazardous  one,  but  he  succeeded  in  satisfn 
himself  and  his  countrymen  at  last,  that,  whateTer  were 
endowments  of  the  whites,  they  were  equally  subject  n 
themselves  to  pay  the  common  debt  of  nature.  The  result 
the  experiment  determined  them  upon  attempting  to  throw 
the  yoke.  An  insurrection  accordingly  broke  out,  and 
Spaniards,  who  had  calculated  upon  a  timid  submission,  v 
taken  by  surprise.  Victory  favoured  the  natives  for  a  b 
season,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  Spaniards  were  sacnfi< 
Ponce  de  Leon,  however,  collecting  the  scattered  forces  of 
Spaniards,  in  his  turn  surprised  the  natives,  and  obtained 
easy  triumph.  This  unfortunate  people  had  miscalculated 
chances  of  the  conflict  between  their  own  imperfect  wenp 
and  the  frightful  and  sure  musketry  of  their  invaders.  A  r 
punishment  followed  their  abortive  insurrection.     Those  ^ 
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escaped  from  the  masscM^re  of  the  field  of  battle,  were  sold 
to  the  mines  of  Hispaniola,  where  they  finished  their  ex- 
istence. 

The  extirpation  of  the  natives  eave  the  Spaniards  the  sole 
possession  of  the  island,  which  they  enjoyed  for  many  years 
without  interruption;  but  without  deriTing  those  advantages 
from  it  which  it  is  capable  in  proper  hands  of  yielding.  In 
1580,  however,  England  being  then  at  war  with  Spain,  an  expe- 
dition under  Hawkins  and  Drake,  which  had  assailed  and  plun- 
dered many  of  the  Spanish  settiements,  made  an  attack  on  the 
island ;  but,  after  suffering  some  loss,  they  were  compelled  to 
return.  In  1598,  another  expedition  was  fitted  out  with  the 
express  design  of  subduing  the  island.  The  command  was 
given  to  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland,  who  landed  with  1000 
soldiers  on  the  6tii  of  June.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Porto  Rico  made  a  vigorous  resistance ;  but,  in  a  few  days  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  400  soldiers  surrendered,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  whole  island  submitted.  The  capture  of  rorto 
Rico  was  deemed  of  great  importance ;  and,  tor  the  purpose 
of  preserving  it  as  an  English  possession,  Cumberland  adopted 
the  cruel  design  of  exiling  the  mhabitants  to  Carthagena.  JN  ot- 
withstanding  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  me  imfortu- 
nate  Spaniards,  the  measure  was  carried  into  execution :  only  a 
small  number  bein^  allowed  to  remain.  The  British,  however, 
soon  found  themselves  unable  to  retain  possession  of  the  island. 
The  troops  were  seized  with  a  dreadful  malady,  which  destroyed 
three-fourths  of  those  who  had  landed.  Cumberland,  who  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  amassing  wealth  from  the 

Slunder  of  the  inhabitants,  returned  to  England,  leaving  Sir 
ohn  Berkeley  in  command.  The  increasing  mortality  of  the 
troops  soon  afterwards  compelled  the  English  to  evacuate 
the  island  altogether;  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  it,  returned,  and  again  occupied  their 
settiements. 

From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  has  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  without 
experiencing  any  of  the  revolutions  which  have  affected  the 
mother  country. 
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THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS, 


The  Virgin  Islands  lie  east  of  Porto  Rico^  between  17^40' 
and  18^  45'  N.  lat.,  and  between  64°  l€f  and  65''  ecV  W.  long. 
The  extreme  island  on  the  north  and  east  is  Anegada ;  on  the 
south  Santa  Cruz ;  and  on  the  west  Bieque,  or  Crab  island. 

Division. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  islands^  with  their  de- 
pendencies. 

Islands.  Dependencies. 

1.  St.  Thomas.    Brass,  Little  Saba,  Great  St.  James,  Little  St 

James,  and  Bird  islands. 
fi.  St.  John.         Lavango,  Cam,  and  Witch  islands. 

3.  Santa  Cruz,  or  St.  Croix. 

4.  Tortola.  Jost  Van  Dyke's,  Little  Van  Dyke's,  Guano, 

Beef,  and  Thatch  islands. 

f  Anegada,  Nicker,  Prickly  Pear,  Mosquito, 
Camanoes,  Dog,  Fallen  City,  Round  Kock, 
Ginger,  Cooper's,  Salt,  Peter's,  and  Dead 
Chest  islands. 

5.  Spanish  islands,  viz.,  Bieque  or  Crab,  Serpent,  Great  and 

Little  Passage,  the  Tropic  Keys,  and  several  other  small 
islands,  lying  contiguous  to  Porto  Rico. 

Of  the  above  islands,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  Santa  Crez,  and 
their  dependencies,  belong  to  the  Danes;  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda, 
and  their  dependencies,  to  the  English.  The  Spanish  islands 
are  attached  to  the  government  of  rorto  Rico. 

Description  of  the  Islands. 

1.  St.  Thomas,  about  12  leagues  east  of  Porto  Rico,  is  9 
miles  long,  and  contains  about  40  square  miles.  The  soil  is 
well  watered  and  fruitful.  The  number  of  plantations  is  74,  of 
which  40  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  34  to  that 
of  cotton.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1812,  including  those 
of  St.  John,  was  106,776/.  The  population  in  1815,  was  esti- 
mated at  5050,  of  which  number  550  were  whites,  1500  free 
negroes,  and  3000  slaves.  St.  Thomas,  the  chief  town,  is  on 
the  S.E.  side,  and  has  a  safe  and  commodious  port,  in  which  200 
ships  can  be  accommodated. 
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2.  St.  John,  six  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Thomas,  contains  about 
40  square  miles.  The  soil  produces  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
cotton.  The  population  is  2430,  of  which  number  180  are 
whites,  50.  mulattoes,  and  2200  negroes.  The  Moravians  have 
a  missionary  station  on  this  island. 

3.  Santa  Cruz,  or  St.  Cboix,  lies  south  of  St.  John,  and" 
contains  about  100  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  346  planta- 
tions, on  which  are  38fi9  horses  and  mules,  1 15  wind-mills,  and 
149  horse  mills.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fruitful.  The  principal 
productions  are  sugar  and  cotton.  The  value  of  the  exports  in 
f81£,  was  415,703/.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1813,  was 
51,387,  of  whom  2993  were  Danes,  1164  mulattoes  and  free 
blacks,  and  28,000  slaves.  The  Moravian  brethren  have  mis- 
sionary stations  here.  Christianstadt,  the  chief  town,  and  capi- 
tal of  all  the  Danish  West  India  islands,  is  on  the  north  coast. 
It  has  a  harbour,  a  fort,  660  houses,  and  5000  inhabitants. 

Ehis  is  indisputably  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in. the  West 
dies.  The  streets  are  principally  wide,  long,  and  straight,  and 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  They  abound  m  noble 
and  extensive  buildings,  constructed  of  either  brick  or  stone, 
with  piazzas  in  front.  Mr.  Waller,  who  lately  visited  it,  says^ 
*'  It  nad  altogether  the  appearance  of  a  European  city:  carria- 
ges, with  splendid  liveries,  were  rattling  through  the  streets^ 
and,  what  is  very  uncommon  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  roads 
are  so  good,  that  a  carriage  may  conveniently  drive  over  the 
whole  idand.'*] — ^Edit. 

The  value  of  all  the  property,  pubhc  and  private,  in  the 
three  Danish  islands,  is  estimated  at  5,014,440/.  viz.,  ^anta 
Cruz,  3,728,640/.;  St.  Thomas,  747,800/.;  and  St.  John, 
538,000/. 

4.  ToRTOLA  lies  N.E.  of  St.  John^  and  is  15  miles  lon^  by  six 
broad.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  one  of  the  healthiest  islands  in 
the  West  Indies^  It  has  a  large  and  safe  harbour  on  the  S.E. 
side.  The  productions  are  sugar  and  cotton.  The  population 
is  about  10,000. 

5.  ViHGiN  GfoRDA  is  eight  miles  east  of  Tortola.  It  is  15 
miles  long,  and  produces  sugar  and  cotton.  The  population  is 
stated  at  8000.  Anegada,  the  largest  of  its  dependencies,  is 
low,  and  almost  covered  with  water  at  high  tides. 

In  1812,  Tortola  and  Virgin  Gorda  together,  yielded  39,508 
cwt.  of  sugar,  135,740  gallons  of  rum,  53,260  pounds  of  cotton, 
and  2000  pounds  of  coffee. 

6.  Spanish  Islands.  These  islands  are  all  attached  to 
the  government  of  Porto  Rico,  and  are  of  very  little  im- 
pbrtmce. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  name  by  which  these  islands  are  distingoished,  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  sir  Francis 
Drake,  m  1580,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  but,  according 
to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  they  were 
tlius  called  by  Columbus,  after  the  1 1 ,000  virgins  celebrated  in 
church  history.  The  date  of  their  discovery  was  1493.  They 
were  then,  bowevet,  thought  unworthy  of  attention,  and  it  was 
not  until  a  century  afterwards  that  any  further  notice  appears 
to  have  been  taken  of  them.  They  were  then  visited  by  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  his  voyage  to  attack  Porto  Rico,  and 
are  described  by  the  historian  of  that  voyage  as  ^'a  knot  of  Utde 
islands,  wholly  uninhabited,  sandy,  barren,  and  craggy.'' 

The  first  possessors  of  those  of  the  islands  which  now  belong 
to  the  British  government,  were  a  party  of  Dutch  buccaneers, 
who  fixed  themselves  at  Tortola,  about  the  year  1048,  and  built 
a  fort  there  for  their  protection.  In  1666,  they  were  driven  out 
by  a  stronger  party  of  the  same  adventurers,  wno,  calling  them- 
selves English,  pretended  to  take  possession  for  the  crown  of 
England :  and  me  English  monarch  made  no  scruple  to  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  enterprise,  if  he  did  not  authorize  it,  fo»  Tor- 
tola  and  its  dependencies  were  soon  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
Government  of  the  Leeward  islands,  in  a  commission  granted  by 
Iharles  II.  to  Sir  William  Stapleton,  and  the  English  title  fass 
ever  since  remained  unimpeached. 

The  Dutch  had  made  but  little  progress  in  cultivating  the 
country,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Tortola,  and  the  subse- 

?[uent  improvements  were  chiefly  made  by  some  Eng^lish  settlers 
irom  the  little  island  of  Anguilla ;  who,  aoout  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  embarked  with  their  families,  cmd  settled  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Their  wants  were  few,  and  their  govem- 
mient  simple  and  unexpensive.  The  deputy  governor,  with  a 
council  nominated  from  among  themselves,  exercised  both  the 
legislative  and  judicial  authority,  determining  in  a  summary 
manner,  without  a  jury,  all  questions  between  subject  and  sub* 
ject.  There  appear  to  have  been  no  taxes  laid,  and  when  money 
was  wanted  for  the  pubUc  use,  it  was  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution. Under  this  system  they  remained  until  1756,  when 
the  population  amounted  to  1263  whites,  and  6lSl  blacks. 
The  inhabitants  petitioned  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  their  sister  islands,  by  the  establishment  of  a  civil  govern- 
ment and  constitutional  courts  of  justice  among  them.  This 
application,  however,  not  being  supported  by  any  of  those  per- 
suasions which  induce  monarchs  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  petitions 
of  their  subjects,  failed  of  success.     In  1773,  the  attempt  was 
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renewed,  and  under  better  auspices,  for  the  petitioners,  after 
praying  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  elect  an  assembly  of 
representatives  out  of  the  freeholders  and  planters,  in  order  that 
such  assembly,  with  the  governor  and  council,  might  frame  proper 
laws  for  their  government,  pledged  themselves  in  that  case  to  grant 
to  ''his  majesty"  an  impost  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all 
goods  and  commodities  the  growth  of  these  islands,  similar  to  that 
which  was  paid  in  the  other  Leeward  Islands. 

Accordingly,  the  royal  pleasure  was  signified  to  the  governor- 
in-chief,  that  he  should  issue  writs  for  convening  an  assembly  or 
house  of  representatives,  who,  together  with  a  council  of  twelve 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  that  purpose,  might 
firame  and  pass  such  laws  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
good  government  of  the  islands.  In  November  1773,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  the  governor  for  convening  a  house  of 
representatives  of  the  Virgin  islands.  The  first  assembly  met  on 
the  1st  of  February  1774,  and  immediately  complied  with  their 
engagement  to  the  crown,  by  granting  an  impost  of  four  and  half 
per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  colony  for  ever.  They  after- 
wards passed  an  act  granting  the  sum  of  400/.  currency  per 
annum,  as  their  proportion  towards  the  salary  of  the  governor- 
general. 

Of  the  other  Virgin  islands,  Santa  Cruz  or  Saint  Croix  is  one 
of  the  most  important ;  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  one  of 
bis  early  voyages.  The  Spaniards,  English,  and  Dutch,  were,  by 
turns,  masters  of  it  for  a  long  period.  In  1651,  it  was  bought  for 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  who  sold  it  in  1664  to  the  French  West 
India  company,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Denmark,  in  1696.  It 
remained  in  the  possession  of  diis  power  until  1808,  when  it  was 
tmken,  together  with  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  by 
die  English,  but  restored  at  the  late  general  peace. 
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WINDWARD  ISLANDS* 


MARTIN  ICO 

Li  ES  10  leagues  S.  S.  E.  of  Dominica;  it  is  50  miles  loigfifl 
N.  W.  to  S.  £.  and  contains  about  370  square  miles.  TbeM 
is  very  uneveni  and  intersected  in  all  parts  by  hillocks,  which  > 
chiefly  in  a  conical  fonn.  Three  mountains  rise  abofe  ikt 
smaller  eminences,  one  of  which,  in  the  north-west,  is  obiios^ 
an  extinguished  volcano.  The  soil  is  generally  very  good  wi 
well  watered.  The  principal  productions  are  sugar,  coffee^  ntk 
cotton,  cacao,  ginger,  &c.  The  value  of  the  exports  ill  A 
was  1,201,875/.;  in  1810,  791,773/.  The  populatioQ,  k  M 
was  !21,660;  in  1788,  88,870;  in  1810,  according  to  a  icM 
made  to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  96^13,  of  wlioai78i97 
were  slaves,  8630  free  persons  of  colour,  and  9M6  vl^ 
Fort  Royal,  the  capital,  is  on  the  west  coast,  on  a  lam  ^ 
forming  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  West  Indies.  StrM 
also  on  the  west  coast,  15  miles  north-west  of  Fort  Royal,  issftf 
of  entry,  and  the  most  commercial  town  on  the  island;  it  ^ 
about  2000  houses,  and  12,000  inhabitants.  [It  has  been  i 
by  those  who  have  visited  St.  Pierre,  that  it  has  a  great  reseabtav 
to  many  of  the  older  cities  of  Europe,  both  in  appeannoeW 
accommodations.  It  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  metrf^ 
of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  presents  the  singular  coofOM^ 
of  established  taverns,  where  strangers  immediately  find  a  tt>p 
rary  home.  It  exhibits,  too,  the  other  gaieties  of  a  Freockf^ 
vincial  town,  accompanied  by  all  the  luxury  and  dissipaM^, 
the  West  Indies.] — Edit.  The  bay  is  of  a  circular  8hip«^»| 
easy  of  access,  but  unsafe  in  storms. 

ST.  LUCIA 

Lies  nine  leagues  south  of  Martinico;  it  is  32  miles  long  < 
north  to  south,  and  contains  225  square  miles.     The  co«liI|| 
hilly,  the  climate  healtiiy,  and  the  soil  generally  good,  yieMip 
the  tropical  productions.      There  are  43  plantations  devoted  to'l 
sugar  cultivation,  225  to  cotton,  and  ]S3  to  coffee.     Theptn 
tion,  in  1769,  was  12,794;  in  1776,  14,199;  in  1803,  l6,6A' 

*  For  a  more  ample  account  of  these  Beveral  klaiids,  see  M\'as*i  ^ 
Ccocraphy,  Vol.  II. 
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whom  1290  were  whites,  I6SO  coloured  persons,  and  13,690 
slaves.  Little  Carenage  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  the 
best  harbour  iu  all  the  Caribbean  islands.  It  is  large  and  deep, 
has  an  excellent  bottom,  is  free  from  worms,  and  perfectly  safe, 
even  in  hurricanes. 

iSfr.   VINCENT 

Lies  seven  leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  St.  Lucia;  it  is  24  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  contains  about  84,000  acres,  or  131 
square  miles.  The  country  is  generally  very  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. Of  the  84,000  acres  in  the  island,  about  47^000  are 
cultivated;  the  remaining  37,000  are  unfit  for  agriculture.  The 
soil  of  the  good  land  is  a  fine  mould,  composed  of  sand  and  clay, 
and  well  adapted  for  sugar.  The  sovereignty  of  the  island  is 
divided  between  the  English  and  a  race  of  mdependent  negroes, 
called  Black  Caraibes.  The  English  part  is  in  the  south-west^ 
and  includes  about  half  of  all  the  land  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  re9t 
belongs  to  the  Black  Caraibes,  who  live  in  the  north-east.  The 
population,  in  I79I9  consisted  of  1450  whites,  11,853  slaves,  500 
red  Caraibes,  and  about  10,000  black  Caraibes;  in  all,  24,000. 
ITbis  population,  including  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  small  keys 
under  the  same  government,  according  to  the  last  official  returns, 
was  30,000.]— Edit. 

The  produce  of  the  island,  in  1787^  was  exported  in  122  ves- 
sels, measuring  12,636  tons,  and  manned  by  969  men. '  It  con- 
sisted of  65,028  cwt.  of  sugar,  88»266  gallons  of  rum,  9666  of 
molasses,  634  cwt.  of  coffee,  76 l,880lbs.  of  cotton,  143  cwt.  of 
cacao,  and  various  small  articles,  making  a  total  value  of  1 86,450/. 
Kingston,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  bay  on  the  south-west  coast, 
to  which  it  gives  name. 

BARB  A  DOES 

Lies  32  leagues  east  of  St.  Vincent,  and  is  the  most  eastern  of 
all  the  West  India  islands ;  it  is  2 1  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  coi^tains  106,470  acres,  or  about  166  square  miles,  most  of 
which  is  under  cultivation.  The  soil  in  the  low  lands  is  black, 
on  the  hills  of  a  chalky  marl,  and  near  the  sea  generally  sandy. 
Of  this  variety  of  soil,  the  black  mould  is  best  suited  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cane ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  manure,  has  given  as 
freat  returns  of  suger,  in  favourable  seasons,  as  any  in  the  West 
ndies,  the  prime  lands  of  St.  Kitt's  excepted.  The  produce  of 
the  island,  in  1787,  was  exporteU  in  243  vessels,  measuring  26,917 
tons,  and  manned  by  1942  men;  and  consisted  of  137,766 cwt.  of 
sugar,  415,489  gallons  of  rum,  13,489  of  molasses,  2,705,975  lbs. 
of  cotton,  and  other  smaller  articles,  making  a  total  value  of 
5S9,605L  The  population  and  produce  of  the  island  were 
formerly  much  greater  than  they  are  at  present;  in  I67O,  it  is  said 
there  were  50,000  whites,  and  100,000  negroes,  whose  labours 
employed' 50,000  tons  of  shipping;  but  this  account  is  supposed 

9  c 
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to  be  exaggerated.  The  population,  ia  1786,  waf  19,\^ 
whom  I6yl67  were  whites,  838  free  blacks,  and  62,113  sbi 
in  1811,  according  to  returns  made  to  Parliament,  tbae  i 
B  1,939  inhabitants,  of  whom  16,S89  were  whites^  3992 
people  of  colour,  and  62,258  slaves.  An  alarming  iniiuRG 
of  tne  blacks  broke  out  in  Barbadoea  in  1816,  which  iras  i 
pressed  after  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Xhe  island  has  snffi 
severely  from  hurricanes.  Thieit  of  October,  1780,  destr« 
4326  lives,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  1,320,564/.  Brk 
town,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  West  Indies 
lies  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island,  on  Carlisle  Baj,ai 
is  large  enough  to  contain  500  ships :  but  the  rocks  at  the  bot 
often  cut  the  cables  of  vessels,  ^lie  city  contains  1200  hci 
built  mostly  of  brick,  and  about  12,000  in  habitants.  It  his  o 
been  destroyed  by  fires  and  hurricanes.  [Barbadoes  b  coDskk 
by  the  West  India  planters  as  an  old  island,  with  much  of  its  t 
lity  exhausted  by  long  cultivation ;  but  independently  of  itf  | 
duce,  it  must  always  be  valuable  to  Great  Britain.  Its  pod 
gives  it  the  character  of  the  key  of  the  West  Indies;  it  basal 
bay  for  shipping,  and  from  being  more  cleared  and  cultivatedd 
the  other  islands,  its  temperature  is  more  eqnaUe,  and  its 
more  salubrious.  Every  part  of  it  is  exposed  to  the  inflociKt 
the  trade  wind ;  and  its  coolness  and  salubrity  are  beM  ios 
estimation,  that  it  is  common  to  make  a  voyage  from  die  d 
islands  to  Barbadoes,  as  to  the  Montpelier  of  these  climes.  Bd 
situated  in  the  13th  degree  of  laUtude,  it  is  not  subject  to  a  p 
variation  of  temperature  in  the  different  seasons  of  tne  year;  ik 
uniformity  is  never  inteiYupted  by  the  torpidity  of  winter;  bat  A 
the  rc-animatmg  pleasures  of  spring  are  unknown.] — Edit. 

GRENADA 

Lies  18  leagues  S.S.W.  of  St,  Vincent;  it  is  24  miles hiagb 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  contains  about  80,000  acres,  or  109  4* 
miles.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  but  no  where  inamsv 
The  soil,  on  the  whole,  is  in  a  high  degree  fertile.  Of  thedOJ) 
acres,  nine-tenths  are  probably  susceptible  of  cultivation,  jeii 
quantity  actually  cultivated  has  never  exceeded  50,000.  ^ 
produce  of  the  island  and  its  dependencies,  in  1787,  was  expc^ 
in  188  vessels,  manned  by  1824  men,  and  measuring  96,764  M 
and  consisted  of  175,548  cwt.  of  sugar,  670,390  gallons  of  s 
8812cwt.  of  coffee,  2716  cwt.  of  cacao,  2/)62,4ft7  lbs.  of  c0i 
and  other  smaller  articles,  making  a  total  value  of  6l4^g08L  1 
population,  in  1700,  was  776,  of  whom  251  were  wbitM,- 
525  blacks;  in  1785,  24,926,  of  whom  1000  were  whites, 
£3,926  negroes ;  in  1811,  according  to  a  return  made  toPs 
ment,  31,362;  of  which  number  771  were  whites,  12101 
people  of  colour,  and  29,581  slaves.  St.  George,  the  ctf 
formerly  called  Fort  Royal,  lies  on  a  spacious  bay  in  the  M 
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West  part  of  the  island.    Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort. 

The  Grenadines  are  a  cluster  of  small  islands  dependent  6H 
Grenada,  and  lying  between  that  island  and  St.  Vincent,  Cariacou^ 
the  largest,  contains  0913  acres,  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
imnttally  1,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  besides  maize,  yams,  potatoes^ 
and  plantains,  isle  Rhonde  contabs  500  acres,  devoted  to  pas^ 
turage  and  cottotii 

TOBAGO 

Lies  30  leagues  S.  E.  of  Grenada.  It  is  30  miles  long  Arom 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  contains  140  square  miles.  The  country  is 
fat  general  undulating,  but  in  the  north-west  mountainous.  Its 
loil  18  chiefly  a  rich  black  mould,  well  suited  for  all  the  frliits 
of  the  climate.  In  1788,  it  yielded  £0,250  cwt.  ofsugaf^  159 
cwt.  of  coffee,  and  1 2,3 id  cwt.  of  cotton,  besides  other  articled 
to  a  small  amount.  ^Fhe  population,  in  1788>  was  13,931;  in 
1805,  there  were  900  whites^  700  people  of  colour,  and 
14,883  slaves;  in  all,  16,483  souls.  [In  1815,  the  population 
Df  Tobago  was  stated  at  17^720,  exhibiting  the  same  prepoof 
derance  of  slaves  as  moit  of  the  other  islands.]— ^Eoit. 

It  lies  out  of  the  usual  track  of  hurricanes,  and  in  this  respect 
has  an  incalculable  advantage  over  those  farther  norths 

Being  an  iniportaat  island,  may  be  noticed  here,  though  it  is 
0ot  strictly  speaking  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.    It  is  mord 
e<^MreGtly   classed  with    the    Lesser  Antilles,  a  term  which  in- 
cludes all  the   islands   stretching  along  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Spanish  Main.    This  island  Ties  opposite  the  mouths  of  thd 
River  Orinoco,   being  divided  from  the   continent  by  a  strait 
lO  miles  wide.    The  Gulf  of  Paria  lies  on  the  west     It  is  45 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  contains  1700  square  miles^ 
or  1,088,000  acres,    of  which  it  is  estimated  that  870,400  are 
capable   of  cultivation.     The  interior  is  covered  with   woods. 
Three  distinct  ridges  of  mountains  cross  the  island  from  west 
to  east ;  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern.     Between  them  are 
Extensive  plains  and  fertile  valleys.     Of  the  870,400  acres  capa- 
Vle^  of  cultivation,  only  a  very  small  part  is  actually  improined« 
The  augar  plantations  cover  6900  acres,  the  Gotten  £531,  coffee 
HUIB,   grain  and   provisions   nearly  10,000.    The  eipofta,  in 
)80S,  consisted  of  98,556  cwt.  of  sugar,  \SfiOOcwt.  «f  cotton^' 
4496  cwt.  of  coffee,  2800  cwt.  of  cacao,  317,995  gallons  of  ruan^ 
apd  138,509  gallons  of  molasses.   The  pc|>ulation,  in  1808,  wai 
^)3y4j7«  of  which  number  2^1  were  whites,  5275  free  coloured 
fier«oaa^  19^709  «lave8p  and  1232  Indians.    Port  of  Spaas,  neal^ 
t^  Aortbnwest  caarmer  of  the  island,  is  the  principal  8ea<^port^ 
k$d  contained,  ip  1 806,  about  3000  inhabitants. 

[The  Spanish  geographers  compare  the  shape  of  this  idand  U$ 
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that  of  an  ox's  hide ;  and  it  is  about  sixty  English  miles  frooi 
east  to  west.  M .  Lavaysse  thinks  the  highest  summits  near  the 
northern  coast  about  three  thousand  feet  in  elevation.  Some  of 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  interior  are  supposed  to  be  still  more 
elevatedi  but  their  height  has  not  been  actually  ascertained.  As 
in  other  countries  between  the  tropics,  the  seasons  consists  only 
of  the  wet  and  dry.  From  November  to  the  beginning  of  May, 
scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  falls ;  but  the  heat  then  gradually  in- 
creases till  it  attains  its  maximum,  about  the  close  of  June. 
With  this  augmented  temperature  the  rains  commence,  and  fre- 
uently  fall  in  torrents  during  September  and  October.  From 
e  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of  October  is  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year ;  and  from  a  series  of  observations  made  at  Port  Spam 
on  the  western  coast,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  found  to 
range  from  78°  to  80°,  at  sun-rise ;  and  from  84°  to  86°  from 
that  time  till  sun-set.  It  then  stood  about  82°  during  the  night 
In  August  or  September,  it  sometimes  rose  to  90°,  but  seldom 
reached  a  higher  point. 

The  population  of  Trinidad  was,  in  1811,  stated  at  32^19 
individuals,  about  21,000  of  whom  were  slaves.  From  an  offi- 
cial document  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821,  it 
appears^  that  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  this  island  for  1819> 
in  pounds  currency j  was, 

Revenue  ....  90,044/.  14s.  \\d. 

Expenditure  .  .  94, 1 79/-  12^*  lid. 
Tliis  expenditure  included  the  arrears;  and  the  nominal  value 
of  the  pound  currency  is  about  10s.  The  average  rate  of  ex- 
change for  18 19,  was  244/«  currency  for  100/.  sterling.  Trini- 
dad also  contains  several  natural  curiosities ;  but  for  a  more  ample 
account  of  this  interesting  island,  we  must  refer  to  Myers's 
Geography,  voL  ii.  p.  817«]*~~^^i'^* 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

MARTIIflCO. 

Tub  settlement  of  this  island  is  of  more  recent  date  than  titft 
of  many  of  the  other  West  Indies.  In  1635^  M.  Desnambre,  a 
French  planter,  brought  the  first  colony,  which  consisted  of  only 
one  hundred  men,  from  St.  Christopher.  They  comfdeted  their 
settlement  without  opposition  from  the  natives,  who  gave  op 
the  western  and  southeni  parts  of  the  island  to  them.  In  t 
short  time,  finding  the  evil  consequences  of  their  has|iitalityi 
they  rose  in  a  body  upon  the  colonists;  but  were  repulsed  widi 
the  loss  of  six  or  seven  hundred  of  their  best  wamors.  After 
this  a  reconciliation  took  place,  and  peace  appeared  to  be  set- 
tled.   But  several  of  the  settlers  having  been  murdered  in  the 
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woods,  the  rest  took  an  ample  measure  of  revenge.  The  un- 
happy natives  were  either  killed  or  driven  out  of  the  island,  of 
which,  in  a  few  years  after  their  arrival,  the  French  were  left 
the  sole  occupants.  About  1650,  the  culture  of  sugar  was 
begun,  which,  together  with  coffee,  has  proved  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  About  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  however,  the  island  had  made  but  small  advances  in 
prosperity.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Martinico  became  the 
mart  for  all  the  windward  French  settlements,  and  began  to 
emerge  into  importance.  Its  trade  was  extensive,  and  the  pro- 
fits brought  immenso  sums  into  the  island.  The  war  of  1744 
put  a  period  to  this  prosperity;  and  after  peace  was  restored, 
its  trade  was  seriously  injured  by  the  impolitic  system  of  the 
French  ministry.  In  HOS,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British^ 
but  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  the  succeeding  year.  It  had  lost, 
faowever,  the  trade  from  which  its  chief  prosperity  was  derived, 
especially  the  contraband  traffic  on  the  Spanish  coast.  The  ruin- 
ous system  of  the  mother  country,  in  respect  to  her  colonies,  con- 
tinued to  operate  adversely  to  the  interest  of  Martinico,  during 
the  period  between  1763  and  the  French  revolution.  In  1794, 
Martinico  was  taken  by  a  British  expedition,  under  Sir  John 
Jervis  and  Sir  Charles  Grey.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  until  1802,  when  it  was  surrendered  by  treaty  to  its 
former  masters.  Soon  after  this  event,  |ilartinico,  St.  Lucia, 
and  Tobago,  were  formed  by  France  into  one  government,  under 
a  €:aptain-general,  who  resided  at  Martinico.  In  1810,  Martinico 
was  again  taken  by  the  British,  and  restored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814, 

ST.  LVCIA. 

This  island  has  undergone  frequent  political  revolutions.  The 
English  seem  to  have  made  the  first  settlement  here  about  16S5 ; 
but  the  Caraibes,  assisted  by  the  French,  drove  them  off  a  few 
years  afterwards.  The  French  then  settled  it  about  1650.  .  The 
island  was  reduced  by  the  English  in  1664,  and  evacuated  by 
Ibem  in  1666.  The  French  immediately  resettled  the  island,  but 
were  driven  away  by  die  Caraibes.  After  this  there  >vas  for.  some 
time  no  fixed  colony  at  St.  Lucia ;  it  was  only  frequented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Martinico,  who  went  thither  to  cut  wood.  .  In  1 7 1 8, 
it  was  again  settled  by  the  French  ;  but  four  years  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Montague  was  sent  by  the  British  court  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it.  In  1731,  however,  the  two  nations  agreed,  that,  till 
their  respective  claims  should  be  finally  adjusted,  the  island  should 
be  evacuated  by  both  parties.  In  1763,  St.  Lucia  was « ceded  by 
the  English  to  France.  In  the  hands  of  the  latter  it  remained  until 
1779i  when  it  was  taken  by  a  British  expedition;  but  at  the  peace 
of  1783  was  restored.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  British  in  1794 ; 
but  in  1795,  the  inhabitants,  who  had  suffered  grievously  from 
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tlw  vbitnury  aod  predatory  system  of  the  British^  rose  in  mmtj 
$ad  were  so  successful,  that  in  a  short  time  they  were  in  posm 
sioo  of  the  whole  island,  having  compelled  the  gnrrisoos  to  sor* 
render.  In  May,  1796,  however,  the  island  wna  retaken  bj  a 
powerful  body  of  British  troops,  under  Qenenil  Abercrombie. 
It  was  ceded  to  France  in  1802,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  agais 
taken  by  the  British  in  1804,  and  retained  by  them  till  the  traif 
of  1814>  when  it  was  once  more  restored  to  France. 

ST.  VINCENT. 

*tkia  island  was  discovered  in  \fi72,  and  the  English  son 
afterwards  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  it  h 
l665,  a  slave  ship  from  Africa,  with  a  cargo  of  negroes,  vns 
wrecked  on  Bequia,  a  little  island  two  leagues  south  of  St 
Vmeent.  Thither  they  soon  went  over,  and  were  made  skio 
by  the  Caraibes.  Finding  their  numbers  increase,  the  Inbsi 
came  to  the  resolution  of  killing  all  the  male  children  of  Ae 
negroes ;  oii  which  the  latter  revolted,  and  defeated  the  dengs. 
The  Caraibes  afterwards  occupied  the  northern  part  of  die  iafam^ 
and  the  blacks  the  southern*  By  the  accession  of  mnaway  dsia 
from  Barbadoes,  the  blacks  became  so  numerons  as  to  drive  dxir 
former  masters  into  a  comer  of  the  island.  The  French  fron 
Martmico  attacked  the  negroes  in  I719>  but  suffered  connib' 
able  loss.  The  English  met  with  no  better  success  in  I7fi 
In  1763,  France  ceded  her  right  to  this  island  to  the  Englik 
At  this  time  the  number  of  negroes  amounted  to  two  tfaomsli 
while  of  the  Caraibes  there  were  only  left  one  hundred  fanilkt 
The  first  step  of  the  British  Mas  to  parcel  out  the  lands,  afc- 
ther  occupied  by  the  natives,  or  untenanted.  This  excited  t 
war  with  the  Caraib  negroes,  in  the  course  of  which,  ss  vt 
are  told  by  some  writers,  the  British  government  conceived  tk 
design  of  exterminating  this  unhappy  nice,  either  by  the  swsrii 
or  by  conveying  them  to  a  barren  island  on  the  coast  otAUo^ 
where  they  would  have  perished  by  famine.  The  remonstmco 
of  the  military  appointed  to  carry  the  project  into  execution,  it  ii 
said,  induced  the  government  to  desist  from  the  attempt.  It  ii 
proper  to  add,  that  other  statements  of  the  transaction  represc^ 
It  in  a  different  light.  In  I779i  St.Vincent  was  taken  by  the  Freed 
from  Martinico,  whose  operations  were  assisted  by  the  negroes. 
The  peace  of  1783  restored  the  island  to  the  British^  in  whose 
possession  it  has  since  remained. 


BABBADOBS, 


Barbadoes  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Portagoo' 
in  the  course  of  one  of  their  voyages  from  Brazil,  and  firom  fb»  | 
it  received  its  present  name.  When  the  English  first  landed  hti?  I 
in  1605,  they  found  the  island  uninhabited  by  human  beings,  ^  I 
Caraibes  having,  for  some  reasons  unknown  to  us^  deserted  t  I 
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Th^  ewrliesC  English  setdement  was  made  ■  in  1624.  A  ship  of 
Sir  William  Conrteen,  a  merchant  of  London,  having  been  dnvea 
hy  stress  of  weather  to  the  island,  the  master  and  crew,  on  fteir 
return  to  England,  made  so  favourable  a  report  of  its  fertility,  that 
Courteen  formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  colony  upon  it.  He 
accordingly  sent  out  about  30  persons,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  tows,  which,  in  honour  of  James  I.,  they  denominated  James* 
town.  The  colony  rapidly  increased,  and,  during  the  civil  wars 
in  England,  the  emigration  became  so  great,  that  in  about  25 
years  from  its  first  establishment,  it  was  computed  there  were 
£0,000  white  men  in  Barbadoes,  one  half  of  whom  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  Nor  did  the  ratio  of  increase  decline  much  ia 
the  succeeding  26  years,  for  we  find  that  in  1676,  the  whites  were 
computed  at  50,000,  and  the  negroes  at  double  the  number. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  increase  of  population  and  pro- 
apieriiy  has  not  been  by  any  means  on  the  same  scale.  The 
emigrants  to  Barbadoes,  during  the  civil  war,  were  principally 
rojriilists,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  monarch  so  warmly,  that 
the  few  planters  who  were  fovourable  to  the  commonwealth  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  island,  and  seek  refuge  in  England.  To 
punish  these  opponents  of  their  authority,  the  parliament  resolved 
to  send  a  powerful  armament  to  the  West  Indies.  Ayscue,  who 
commanded  the  expedition,  arrived  in  October,  1651,  and  sue* 
ceeded  in  compelling  the  people  of  Barbadoes  to  submit  This 
was  not  effected,  however,  until  after  a  stout  resistance,  which  so 
exasperated  the  parliament,  that  they  put  in  operation  a  scheme 
they  had  for  some  time  projected,  of  prohibiting  all  foreign  ships 
from  trading  with  the  English  plantations,  and  not  permitting  any 
goods  to  be  imported  into  England,  or  its  dependencies,  in  any 
other  than  English  bottoms,  or  in  ships  of  that  nation  of  which 
the  merchandise  imported  was  the  growth  or  manufacture.  Thus 
Arose  the  celebrated  navigation  act  of  England,  which  produced 
die  most  ruinous  effects  upon  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  Barbar 
does.  No  important  event  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  history 
of  Barbadoes  since  that  period. 

OBSlfADA. 

When  Grenada  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1493,  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  warlike  people.  It  was  not  until 
J650,  that  any  settlement  was  formed  on  the  island.  In  that 
year,  Du  Parquet,  governor  of  Martinico,  lauded  with  200  men, 
smd  having,  partly  by  fraud  and  partly  by  force,  dispossessed  the 
natives,  commenced  the  establishment  of  a  colony.  In  a  few 
years  the  unfortunate  Caraibes  were  completely  exterminated.  In 
1656,  Du  Parquet  sold  the  island  to  count  Cerillac*  and  he  some 
time  afterwards  to  the  French  West  India  company,  on  the 
abolition  of  whose  charter,  in  1674,  it  became  vested  in  the  crown. 
Grenada  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  until  1762,  when 
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it  was  taken  by  the  English.  The  surrender  was  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  1763,  and  the  English  government  soon  afterwards 
attempted  to  levy  a  duty  on  the  produce  exported,  similar  to  that 
paid  at  Barbadoes.  The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  at  length  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Judges  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  England :  and  in  1774,  judgment  was  pronounced  by 
Lord  Mansfield  against  the  claims  of  the  crown.  In  1779,  Gre- 
nada was  captured  by  a  French  expedition  under  Count  D*£staigD, 
but  was  restored  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  in  their  possession.  The  white  populatioo 
has  gradually  declined  since  the  island  went  under  the  English 
government.  In  1 77 1>  it  amounted  to  1600;  in  1777,  to  1300; 
m  1793,  to  1000;  and  in  181 1,  to  only  771. 

TOBAGO. 

This  island  was  discovered  and  named  by  Columbus  in  1498. 
A  small  colony  of  Dutch  settled  on  it  in  1632,  and  called  it  New 
Walcheren,  but  were  soon  exterminated  by  the  Spaniards  and 
natives,  in  1634,  the  Duke  of  Courland  sent  a  c<dooy  thither, 
which  planted  itself  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  at  Great  Cour- 
land Bay.  In  1737,  the  island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  In  1 748,  by  agreement  between  France  and  England, 
Tobago,  together  with  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  St.  Lucia, 
were  declared  neutral ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  1762,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  the  follow- 
ing  year.  The  French  captured  the  island  in  1781,  and  retained 
it  at  the  peace  of  1783.  It  was  retaken  by  the  British  in  1793; 
restored  to  France  in  1802 ;  again  taken  by  the  British  in  1809; 
and  finally  contirnu'd  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty  of  1814. 

TRISIDAD. 

Columbus,  who  discovered  this  island  in  1498,  gave  it  the  name 
of  La  Santissiroa  Trinidad.  The  first  settlement  was  made  by 
the  Spaniards.  In  1695,  the  island  was  invaded  by  Sur  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  broke  up  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  Spaniards 
afterwards  re-occupied  it.  The  French  plundered  it  in  1676 ;  but 
it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards  until  1797,  when  it 
was  taken  by  an  English  expedition ;  and  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
in  1809,  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  England. 
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LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 


ANOUILLA^  OR  SNAKE  ISLAND, 

So  called  from  its  wiDding,  tortuous  figure^  is  about  20  miles 
long.  It  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  maize,  and  has 
about  800  inhabitants. 

ST.  MARTIN, 

Five  miles  south  of  Auguilla,  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  con- 
tains about  90  square  miles.  It  produces  sugar,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco, but  is  principally  valuable  for  its  salt  pits.  The  value  of 
lihe  exports,  m  1810,  was  18,361/.  sterling.  The  population^ 
amounting  to  6100,  consists  partly  of  Dutch  and  French,  pardy 
of  mulattoes  and  negroes. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW 

Is  a  small  island,  about  \2  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Martin,  contain- 
ing about  60  square  miles.  Jt  produces  sugar,  cotton,  cacao, 
tobacco,  and  manioc,  also  iron  wood,  and  lignum  vitae.  There  is 
no  lake  or  spring  on  the  island.  The  inhabitants  depend  on  the 
skies  for  water,  which  they  keep  in  cisterns,  and  when  they  fail  it 
ia  procured  from  St.  Christopher's.  The  shores  are  dangerous, 
and  cannot  be  approached  without  a  good  pilot.  The  only  port 
is  Le  Carenage,  on  the  west  side,  near  which  stands  Gustavia^ 
the  principal  town.  Gustavia  is  inhabited  by  Swedes,  English, 
French,  Danes,  Americans,  and  Jews.  The  planters  are  chieflj 
French.  The  population  is  about  8000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
negro  slaves.  [This  is  the  only  colony  possessed  by  Sweden  in 
.  the  West  Indies.  It  produces  several  kinds  of  valuable  wood, 
'  lind  exports  a  peculiar  species  of  lime-stone,  with  which  several 
^  of  the  other  islands  arc  supplied.  About  half  the  white  population 
are  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  whose  ancestors  settled  there  m  1666, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  are  of  French  extraction.] — Edit. 

SABA, 

A  small  island,  12  miles  in  circumference,  lying  50  miles  S.  W. 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  is  dependent  on  the  neighbouring  island,  St. 
£ustatia.  It  consists  of  a  delightful  valley,  which  produces  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  materials  for  several  manufactures; 
but,  being  destitute  of  any  port,  its  commerce  is  very  inconsider-- 
able.  The  sea  is  shallow  and  full  of  rocks,  for  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  none  but  small  vessels  can  approach  very 
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near*  The  access  to  the  interior  of  the  island,  is  by  a  dii 
road  cut  out  of  the  rock,  by  which  only  one  person  can  ascc 
a  time,    llie  population  is  estimated  at  1600. 

BABBVOA, 

Belonging  to  the  English,  is  54  miles  B.  S.  E.  of  St,  Ba 
lomew,  and  is  about  16  miles  long,  and  1£  broad.  The  la 
low,  but  fertile,  and  produces  cotton,  pepper,  ind%^,  toh 
and  especially  coooa  trees^  which  are  here  extrenely  fine.  1 
is  no  harbour,  but  a  well  sheltered  road  on  the  west  side 
belonga  to  the  Codiutgloa  family,  by  one  of  wbom  the  tt\ 
ahaiag  from  this  island,  and  from  several  other  plantations, 
bequeathed  to  the  society  for  propagating  the  goapeU  Thep 
lation  is  estimated  at  loOO. 

ST.  SVSTATIA, 

Fifteen  miles  S.  E.  of  Saba,  and  8  N.  W.  of  St.  Christopt 
b  a  huge  rock,  rising  out  of  the  waves,  in  the  form  of  a  pyn 
fi9  miles  in  circumference.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  maiaie,  are  n 
here,  but  the  principal  production  is  tobacco^  which  is  cultii 
on  the  sides  of  the  pyramid,  to  its  very  top.  There  is  but  one  I 
ing-place,  and  that,  though  difficult  of  access,  is  strongly  foiti 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  80,000,  of  whom  5000  are  wb 
chiefly  Outch^  and  15,000  negroes. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER% 

CaUed  by  sailors  5^  KU^$,  is  8  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Eustadau 
contains  43,7916  acres,  or  almost  70  square  miles.  The  inb 
of  the  island  consists  of  many  ruggid  precipices  and  barren  im 
tains.  Mount  Misery,  tne  loftiest  summit,  rises  3,7 1 1  feet  si 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  evidently  a  decayed  Tolcano.  I 
the  shore  the  country  is  level,  and  the  soil  extremely  fertile, 
part  of  the  West  Itidies  is  so  well  suited  to  the  productioc 
sugar.  ParUcuIar  spots  have  been  known  to  yiela  five  hkb 
l6  cwt.  each,  to  the  acre,  and  a  whole  plantation  has  yielded  1 
hhds.  to  the  acre.  Of  the  43,726  acres  which  the  island  cooti 
17,000  are  devoted  to  sugar,  4000  to  pasturage,  and  perhaps ! 
dOOO  to  cotton,  indigo,  and  provisions ;  the  rest  is  unfit  for  ct 
vation.    The  official  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  amounti 

Imports,  JSg^orU, 

In  1809,  to     .     .    £.266,064    .     •    £.132,845 
1810,         .     .         253,611     .     .  89^S 

The  population,  in  1794,  was  25,000,  of  whom  4000  i 
whites,  and  21,000  negroes.  By  an  estimate,  in  1805,  the  vri 
and  people  of  colour  amounted  to  1998.  Basseterre,  the  cap 
is  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  opening  mto  a 
called  Basseterre  Road.  It  contains  800  houses^  and  is  defeo 
by  thres  batteries* 
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■  |Tb# >Imm  of  8t« Cbisloplier's-  we  Buptioiod  tobiilietRost 
prodatlifrd  part  of  the  West  ladies^  and  bo  other  ishdrf  yields 
equal  returns  of  sugar  with  this.  Its  population  has  lately  been 
stated  at  31|700  individualsi  about  SOfiOO  of  whom  are  slares.} 
— EniT. 

This  beautiful  littte  spot  is  nothing  more  than  a  single  mountain, 
rising  like  a  cone  in  an.  easy  assent  from  the  sea,  three  miles  S.  £, 
of  St.  Christopher's.  The  circumference  of  its  base  does  not 
exceed  24  miles.  It  is  well  watered,  and  the  land  in  general 
fertile.  About  8000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  and  the  annual  crop  is  4000  hhds.  The  island  was  un^ 
doubtedly  produced  by  a  volcano,  for  there  is  a  crater  near  the 
summit  still  visible.    The  population  consists  of  about   1000 

C bites,  and  10,000  negroes.     Charlestown,  the  capital,  is  on  the 
^st  side  of  the  island,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort, 
[The  population  of  Nevis  has  lately  been  stated  at  15,750,  a 
great  proportion  of  whom  are  slaves.]^-EDiT, 

ANTIGUA, 

Forty^four  miles  E.  of  Nevis,  and  25  S.  of  Barbuda,  is  50  miles 
in  circumference,  and  contains  93^  square  miles,  or  59,838  acres. 
The  island  is  generally  level.  There  are  two  kinds  of  soil,  one  a 
black  mould,  on  a  stratum  of  clay,  which  is  naturally  rich,  and 
when  not  checked  by  excessive  droughts,  to  which  Antigua  is 
peculiarly  liable,  very  productive;  the  other,  a  stifif  clay,  on  a 
substratum  of  marl,  much  less  fertile  than  the  former,  and  abound^ 
ing  with  a  species  of  grass  which  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate, 
and  which  overpowers  every  other  vegetable*  Of  the  59,838 
acres  which  the  island  contains,  349OOO  are  appropriated  to  sugary 
a  small  part  is  unimprovable^  and  the  rest  is  devoted  to  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  pasture.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  were, 

Imfcrts.  Exportu 

In  1809,     «     .     £.198,121     .     .     £.216,000 
1810,      .      .  285,458      .      .  182,392 

The  population,  in  1774,  consisted  of  2,590  whites,  and  37|808 
slaves,  besides  free  negroes.  In  1817i  according  to  official  re* 
turns,  there  were  2102  whites,  exclusive  of  the  troops;  2185 
free  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  and  3 1 ,452  slaves;  in  all,  35,739« 
St.  John's,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  west  shore,  on  an  excellent 
harbour,  (he  entrance  to  which  is  defended  by  a  fort.  Parham,on 
the  north  side,  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  regularly  built  and 
fortified.  Falmouth,  on  the  south  side,  has  a  good  and  well*for- 
tified  harbour. 

Antigua  constitutes,  along  widi  St.  Christopher's,  Nevis,  Mont^ 
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senmt,  and  those  of  the  Virgin  islands  which  belong  to  the  En|- 
lishy  a  separate  government.  The  governor,  who  is  stjled  cip- 
tain-general  of  the  Leeward  and  Caribbean  Islands,  generalli 
resides  at  Antigua,  and  occasionally  visits  the  other  islands. 

[The  capital  of  Antigua  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  beiltfa; 
towns  in  the  Leeward  Islands ;  as  its  situation,  in  some  measorp, 
exposes  it  to  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  steepness  of  its  strecti 
causes  every  heavy  shower  to  wash  away  its  impurities.  TV 
government  of  this  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands  is  vested  ids 
governor  and  council,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  legislatot 
IS  a  house  of  assembly,  comprising  24  members,  chosen  by  tk 
freeholders  of  the  islands.] — Edit. 

MONTSBRRATy 

Thirty-two  miles  S.  E.  of  Nevis,  and  30  S.  W.  by  W.  of  AntigOL 
is  nine  miles  long,  and  contains  about  50,000  acres,  or  nearljT^ 
square  miles,  almost  two-thirds  of  which  are  mouutainoas  or 
barren.  Of  the  cultivated  land,  about  600O  acres  are  sppo- 
priated  to  sugar,  2000  to  cotton,  2000  to  provisions,  and  SOOOto 
pasturage.  'Ine  produce  of  Nevis  and  Montserrat  united,  io  ITS?, 
was  exported  in  122  vessels,  measuring  10,287  tons,  and  minv^ 
by  904  seamen ;  and  the  whole  value  for  that  year  was  214,141/. 
The  population,  in  1805,  amounted  to  10,750,  of  whom  1000  wet 
whites,  250  free  people  of  colour,  and  9500  slaves. 

REDONDO 

Is  an  uninhabited  rock,  situated  nine  miles  N.  W.  of  Moatscnn 

GUADALOUPE 

• 

Is  situated  40  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Antigua,  and  consists  redH? if 
two  islands  nearly  equal  in  size,  divided  by  a  short  and  nu0 
channel  called  the  Salt  River.  That  part  of  the  island  whidia 
N.  £•  of  this  channel  is  called  Grande  Terre,  that  on  the  S.V. 
Basse  Terre.  The  channel  which  separates  them  is  more  thaiv 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  not  more  than  90  feet  broad,  h 
runs  north  and  south,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  at  each  esi 
by  a  large  bay  ;  that  on  the  north,  called  Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  li^ 
that  on  the  south,  Petit  Cul  de  Sac.  Both  divisions  of  the  idd 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  covered  with  rugged  mountains,  pn^ 
cularly  Basse  Terre,  in  which  the  volcano  X^i  Souffrieie,  or  ii 
Brimstone  Mountain,  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  contiaiiii^ 
throws  out  thick  black  smoke  mingled  with  fire*  Basse  Ttf 
is  much  the  most  fertile  part,  being  well  supplied  with  fM 
which  fails  in  Grand  T^rre.  The  produce  is  the  same  with  i^ 
of  the  other  West  India  islands.  In  1810,  the  exports  coasaii^ 
of  12,700,437lbs.  of  sugar,  1,334,387  gallons  of  rum  and  moltffA 
''2>66l,72(ilb8.  of  cofi'ce,  1  l'2,'J08lbb.  of  cotton,  and  2l62lb8.  cao^ 
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The  popuiatioiiy  in  175 j,  was  50^783;  in  1767,  114,050;  in 
18l£,  according  to  a  return  made  to  the  British  House  of  Corn- 
mons,  114,8399  of  whom  12,747  were  whites,  94^328  slaves,  and 
7764  free  negroes. 

[Guadaloupe  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
first  peopled  by  the  French  in  1635.  It  has  been  several  times  in 
possession  of  the  English ;  the  last  time  was  for  several  years 
during  the  late  war,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  1814. 
LaSouffriere,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  rises  about 
5,500  feet  above  th^  level  of  the  sea.  Guadaloupe  has  been  fre- 
quently denominated  the  Circassia  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
highly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  females.  This  peculiarity 
is  so  obvious,  that  Dr.  Pinckard  remarked,  that  most  of  the  hand- 
some women  in  St.  Pierre  were  emigrants  from  Guadaloupe; 
and  says,  that  '^  almost  uniformly,  when  we  have  noticed  a  wo- 
man whose  figure  and  face  had  more  than  common  attraction,  we 
have  been  told,  c^est  une  emigre  de  la  Guadaloupe.*'  The  dress 
and  manners  of  the  mother  country  are  strikingly  prevalent  here, 
and  in  this  respect  Guadaloupe  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
colonies  belonging  to  the  other  European  powers.]— Edit. 

SAINTES 

Consists  of  three  smalL  islands,  situated  between  Guadaloupe 
and  Mariegalante. 

DESBADA  AND   MARIEGALANTE 

Are  dependencies  of  Guadaloupe.  Deseada  is  ten  miles  long, 
and  five  broad.  It  lies  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Point  Chateau,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Guadaloupe,  and  contains  about  900  inhabi- 
tants. Mariegalante  is  of  a  circular  form,  14  miles  in  diameter. 
It  lies  15  miles  south  of  Guadaloupe,  is  very  fertile  in  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  &c.,  and  contained,  in  1788,  12,385  inhabitants,  iA 
whom  1938  were  whites,  226  free  people  of  colour,  and  10,121 
slaves.  ^ 

DOMINICA 

lies  25  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Guadaloupe.  It  is  30  miles  long, 
by  14  broad,  and  contains  1 86,436  acres,  or  29  i  square  miles. 
It  has  many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  though  it  is  mterspersed 
with  fertile  valleys,  and  watered  by  upwards  of  30  rivers.  Several 
of  the  mountains  contain  unextinguished  volcanoes.  Coffee  is 
the  great  object  of  agriculture.  In  favourable  years  the  island 
has  produced  3,000,000lb8.  There  are  200  coffee  plantations, 
and  50  of  sugar;  the  population,  in  1805,  consisted  of  1594 
whites,  2822  people  of  colour,  and  22,083  slaves ;  in  all,  26,499* 
Charlottetown,  formerly  called  Roseau,  the  capital,  is  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  island,  and  contained,  in  1788,  500  houses, 
besides  negro  cottages.     The  next  largest  tovni  is  Portsmouth, 
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situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  about  20  miles  K.  W.  of 
Charlottetown.  [A  few  of  the  original  Caraibes  are  said  still  to 
range  through  the  uncultivated  wilds  in  the  interior  of  this  island, 
but  their  number  is  small.] — Edit. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


AVGUILLA. 

The  history  of  this  little  island  is  obscure  and  Unimportant. 
It  belongs  at  present  to  the  British. 

8T.  MAATIN 

Was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  their  discovery  of  the 
West  Indies ;  but  finding  it  unproductive,  they  abandoned  it  id 
1050.  The  Frendi  then  took  possession  of  the  ilordiern  half; 
and  the  Dutch  of  the  southern.  In  l689»  the  English  attacked 
and  plundered  the  French  settlemehts^and  made  another  incurnoa 
in  1744.  In  1801  they  took  possession  of  the  whole  island,  and 
retained  it  until  the  treaty  of  1814,  when  it  waa  ceded  to  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  under  whose  government  it  now  remains^ 

ST.  BARTHOLOUBW 

Was  settled  in  1648  by  a  French  colony  under  the  direction  of 
Poincy,  governor  of  St.  Christopher's.  The  English  admiral 
Thornhill  attacked  and  plundered  it  in  1689,  from  which  dme  it 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  English  until  the  peace  of  l6i97i 
when  it  was  restored  to  France.  Under  the  dominion  of  tbii 
government,  St.  JEiartholomew  increased  little  in  prosper!^.  For 
m  long  time  it  was  little  more  than  a  place  of  resort  for  pnvateen. 
At  length,  in  1785,  France  ceded  it  to  Sweden,  in  whose  pos^ 
session  it  still  remains,  and  under  whose  government  it  has  in^ 
creased  considerably  in  population  and  importance. 

SABA. 

The  history  of  this  little  island  is  brief,  tt  was  aettM  by  tbi 
dutch  in  the  early  pert  of  the  17th  century,  and  rtaainflil  m  llhur 
possession  until  1781,  when  itwrns  taken  by  the  Snglisk.  b 
1783  it  was  restored  to  its  former  owners,  and  cimtioued  «ite 


In  1814  it  wea  restored  to  tke  govemmeiit  of  the  Netherlnadi. 

BAttBUl^A 

Was  s^ttted  by  the  English  about  the  ]rear  \&IB,  and 
remauaad  under  tbeir  govemn]en(« 
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ST.  EUSTATIA*. 

The  Dutch  made  the  first  settlement  on  this  isl^d  about  the  jfear 
1600.  In  the  year  1665,  it  was  captured  by  an  English  exped^ 
tion.  The  French,  however,  soon  afterwards  expelled  the  Bntisb, 
and  restored  it  to  the  Dutch  in  1667*  The  English  retook  tt  id 
1689,  and  restored  it  on  the  ternun^tion  of  the  war  in  1(>97.  Ill 
1781,  a  large  naval  and  military  force,  under  Admiral  Rodney, 
compelled  the  inhabitants,  who  were  incapable  of  defence,  tp 
submit  at  discretion.  The  English  qomn^anders  here  acted,  a 
part  which  ought  to  cover  their  memories  with  ^hame  and  dis- 
grace. Under  the  pretence  that  the  people  of  the  island  had 
supplied  the  United  States  with  naval  stores^  they  con&scnted  all 
private  property,  s^nd  at  x)ne  blow  reduced  the  unfortunate  inhabi-^ 
tants  to  poverty.  The  most  rigorous  measures  were  pursued 
towards  them,  while  the  English  pacers  enriched  themselves  with 
their  infamous  gains.  In  the  same  year,  however,  the  island  was 
retaken  by  a  small  body  of  French  troops  under  the  command  of 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  who  compelled  a  much  superior  force  of 
English  to  submit,  St.  Eustatia  was  again  attacked  by  the 
iSnglish  in  ISOQ,  and  compelled  to  submit;  but  in  1814  the 
Dutch  government  was  restored* 

MAniEOALANTE 

Was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1403,  and  settled  by  tbc 
French  about  1647*  It  wa^.,  Iwiise  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  by 
the  English  in  1 691  and  17$&tiWld  has  generally  ibllowed  tbe  fate 
of  Gui^oupe. 

DM&EADA 

Is  a  <M)lony  of  flM>dem  date,  though  the  iJtnd  was  diacovered 
1^  Columbus,  in  bis  second  voyage.  It  haa  generally  followed 
tbe  fi^  of  Guadaloupe ;  and,  like  that  colony,  is  now  in  the  p<Mh 
session  of  France* 

DOMINICA 

Derives  its  name  from  having  been  discovered  by  Colnmbits 
on  Sunday,  the  3d  of  November,  1493.  About  the  beginning  of 
tbe  17th  century,  a  party  of  |Frenchmen  made  the  first  settleoient 
here.  By  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  naUves,  the  coIoi\y 
advanced  without  impediment  in  strength.  By  the  treaty  of 
Aix-k-Chapelle,  it  was  agreed  that  this  island  should  remaii^ 
neutral;  but  in  17d9y  the  English,  disregarding  this  stipulation^ 
took  possession  of  it,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  th^m  at  tixe  peacQ 
of  1763.  In  1778,  it  was  captured  by  some  French  troops  frpm 
Martinicb,  but  was  restored  to  tlie  English  in  1783^  and  ha^^  sinq# 
remained  in  their  pos^fessioh* 
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ST,  CHRISTOPHER^S 

Was  discovered  in  November^  1493,  by  Columbus  him 
who  was  so  much  pleased  with  its  appearance  that  he  ga^ 
his  own  christian  name.  It  was  not,  however^  settled  by 
Spaniards.  It  was  the  first  British  settlement  in  the  V 
Indies,  havbg  been  planted  by  an  Englishman^  named  War 
with  some  other  persons  of  diat  nation  in  1625.  Two  y 
afterwards,  a  settlement  was  commenced  on  another  part  of 
island  by  a  party  of  French.  The  two  nations  united  man  at] 
upon  the  unfortunate  Caraibes,  and  triumphed  over  them  wit 
great  loss  of  blood.  In  1627,  diey  divided  the  island  betw 
mem  by  a  formal  treaty  of  partition,  and  entered  into  a  treati 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  sod 
attack  was  made  by  a  formidable  Spanish  force.  Tbe  aB 
being  unable  to  make  opposition,  were  forced  to  oncooditia 
submission.  Great  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by  the  invade 
who,  having  laid  waste  the  principal  part  of  the  island,  ttleaj 
retired.  Discord  soon  arose  between  the  two  nations.  F 
nearly  half  a  century,  an  unhappy  scene  of  outrage  and  vioka 
was  exhibited.  In  1664,  the  French  succeeded  in  overpoweni 
the  English,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  bland.  Tne  bft 
returned  on  the  peace  of  1667 ;  and,  on  the  revolution  in  EogU 
were  driven  out  again  in  1689*  This  violence  is  assigned  as  oa 
of  the  causes  of  Uie  war  between  France  and  Kngland,  wlU 
broke  out  the  next  year.  The  English,  under  General  Coirtlr 
ton,  returned  soon  afterwards  in  great  force,  and  obtained  a  cm^ 
plete  triumph  over  their  opponents.  Eighteen  hundred  of  A^ 
French  inhabitants  were  transported  to  Martinico  and  & 
paniola.  In  1705,  the  English  possessions  were  laid  watte  lifi 
French  armament ;  but  no  further  attempt  was  made  bf  i^ 
colonists  of  that  nation  to  re*possess  themselves  of  their  i^ 
ments.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  island  was  wholly  ccdd* 
the  English,  and  the  French  possessions  were  publicly  soMibrfc 
benefit  of  the  British  government.  In  1 782,  the  island  was  €0^ 
pelled  to  surrender  to  a  French  expedition ;  but,  by  the  trei^' 
peace  of  the  succeeding  year,  it  was  restored  to  England,  vi0 
whose  government  it  has  since  continued. 

NEVIS 

Was  first  planted  in  1628  by  a  small  colony  of  Engtiili  {k* 
St.  Christopher^  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Wai^ 
The  system  adopted,  at  the  outset  of  the  settlement,  wai  a  j^ 
cious  one,  and  the  colony  soon  acquired  strength,  and  t^fK^ 

Prosperity  and  tranquillity  for  many  years.  The  wars  of  Ett<^ 
owever,  extended  their  blighting  influence  to  this  ddjgP 
island.  The  French  captured  it  in  1706,  and  restored  it  in  Xt^ 
In  1782,  it  again  fell  into  their  hands,  and  in  the  samej' 
was  again  ceded  to  the  English.    It  is  stil!  a  British  colony* 
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Ay  TIG  V A 

as  discovered  by  Columbus  io  1493,  and  named  after  a 
ch  iu  Seville,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua.  The  first  settle* 
:  was  made  in  1632  by  a  few  English  families.  In  l663, 
les  II.  granted  it  to  Lord  Willoughby.  In  1666,  a  French 
dition,  uniting  with  the  Caraibes,  invaded  the  island,  laid  waste 
lettlements,  and  committed  great  cruelties.  The  island  was 
ttled  a  few  years  afterwards,  through  the  enterprise  of 
mel  Codrington,  of  Barbadoes,  who  was  appointed  com- 
Jer-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  In  1706,  and  during 
hree  succeeding  years,  Antigua  was  cursed  by  the  government 
ferocious  and  unprincipled  tyrant,  whose  varied  crimes  and 
cat  end  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
Aistration  of  Governor  Park  seems  to  have  resembled  more 
ily  the  barbarous,  despotism  of  Nero  or  Caracalla  than  the 
rnments  of  modern  times.  Ample  vengeance  was  taken  by 
leople,  who,  driven  to  madness  by  oppression,  rose  in  a  body, 
powered  the  regular  troops,  tore  the  living  body  of  the 
essor  limb  from  limb,  and  gave  the  fragments  to  beasts  of 
.  So  well  was  this  punishment  thought  to  be  deserved,  that 
British  government  ratified  the  act,  by  granting  a  general 
on  to  all  concerned  in  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  promoted 
of  the  principal  actors  to  public  oflices.  No  event  of 
)rtance  has  occurred  in  the  recent  history  of  Antigua,  which 
remains  under  the  British  government. 

MOSTSERRAT 

^as  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  derives  its  name 
I  a  mountain  in  Barcelona.  It  was  settled  about  the  same 
with  Nevis  and  Antigua  by  a  colony  from  St.  Christopher's, 
were  principally  catholics.  The  French  invaded  this  island 
ri2,  but  restored  it  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In 
If  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French,  and  regained  by  the  Bri- 
in  the  succeeding  year,  since  which  time  it  has  been  hi  the 
ession  of  the  latter. 

GUADALOUPE 

^as  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  but  remained  in  the 
lession  of  its  native  Indians  for  upwards  of  140  years  before 
European  attempted  a  settlement  upon  it.  At  length,  in 
5,  a  party  of  French  established  themselves  on  the  island, 
ing  the  first  years,  they  experienced  great  calamities  from 
t  of  provisions  and  hostilities  with  the  natives.  When 
e  diiRculties  had  been  surmounted,  they  found  themselves 
3sed  to  the  visits  of  bands  of  pirates,  who  levied  contri- 
ons,  and  to  the  hardly  less  profligate  expeditions  of  the 
lish.    The  colony,  however,  gradually  acquired  strength  and 

4  D 
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stability^  and  between  1700  and  1750  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
prosperity.  In  1759  it  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  £uglisb,  but  at 
the  peace  of  1763  was  restored  to  France.  During  the  war  of 
.  the  American  revolution,  Guadaloupe  remained  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  French;  and,  under  a  separate  ^vemor  from 
the  other  French  islands,  its  commerce  annually  increased.  In 
1794,  a  large  English  armament  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
compelled  the  small  body  of  French  troops  in  Guadaloupe  to 
submit.  A  few  months  afterwards,  an  expedition  from  France 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  island,  and  forced  the  British 
troops  to  surrender.  Great  numbers  on  both  sides  perished  with 
the  yellow  fever ;  and  the  horrors  of  war  were  heightened  by  dw 
asperity  of  party  dissensions  between  the  republicans  and  the 
royalists.  From  this  period  ^Guadaloupe  remained  in  possessioo 
ef  the  French  until  1810,  when  it  capitulated  to  a  strong  Britisii 
force  under  General  Beckwith.  In  1812,  Great  Britam  ceded 
this  island  to  Sweden,  but  no  transfer  of  possession  took  place; 
and,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1814,  Sweden  consented  that 
the  island  should  be  restored  to  France,  under  the  govemmeot 
of  which  power  it  now  remains. 


i 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

South  America  is  situated  between  N.  lat.  1£^  dO'and  S.  lat. 
55^  SO',  and  from  35^  to  81^  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean ;  east  and  soutbby  the  At- 
tlantic  Ocean;  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  on  the  north-west 
it  is  connected  with  North  America  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  4570  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  3320.    The  area  is  estimated  at  7|0 10,500  square  miles. 

[Though  no  actual  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent 
^ther  has  been  made,  or,  under  present  circumstances,  can  take 
pfatce,  they,  may  be  estimated  at  about  ten  miUians.  This  number, 
compared  with  the  above  area,  gives  a  comparative  population  of 
nearly  three  persons  for  every  ttpo  square  miles  of  surface.  When 
nve  reflect  that  immense  regions  of  this  continent  are  so  prolific  in 
vegetable  life,  that  the  produce  of  a  few  square  yards  is  adequate 
tfi  the  support  of  the  largest  family,  nothing  can  present  a  more 
Btiriking  picture  of  the  immense  forests  and  the  uncultivated  wilds 
\vith  which  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  than  this  statement  exhibits. 
T^e  inhabitants  are  sometimes  concentrated  in  fiivoured  spots, 
Imt  at  others  they  literally  roam,  like  the  animals,  through  the 
forests ;  and  it  requires  a  close  investigation  to  ascertain  even 
their  existence. 

I  MourUains* 

!  There  are  two  extensive  ranges  of  mountains,  one  running 
along  the  western,  and  the  other  along  the  eastern^  coast.  The 
A^des,  or  great  western  range,  commencing  at  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  run  in  a  northerly 
dvection  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  are  generally  parallel 
\ijllh  die  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  distance  of  from  50  to 
fl^  miles.     In  different  parts  of  their  course  they  vary  greatly 

3  general  aspect ;  sometimes  consisting  of  one  entire  mass,  while 
others  two  or  three  distinct  ridges  appear,  separated  by  longi- 
tudinal valleys.  In  Chili  the  Andes  are  about  120  miles  broad, 
aild  consist  of  a  great  number  of  mountains,  all  of  them  of  pro- 
dijgiouti  height,  and  appearing  to  be  chained  to  each  other.  In 
Peru  they  divide  into  three  ndges,  which  continue  to  about  the 
wkati  degree  of  S.  lat.,  where  they  are  united  into  a  single  chain. 
Hfiey  again  divide  on  entering  New  Granada  into  two  distinct 
riogea^hich  enclose  between  them  a  longitudinal  valley  200  miles 
longt  £0  or  30  broad,  and  elevated  QOOO  feet  above  the  level  of 
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the  sea.  Farther  to  the  north,  about  the  second  degree  of  norlii 
latitude,  the  Andes  divide  into  three  separate  ranges  :  the  western 
sthe  proper  Andes,  and  passes  into  North  America  over  ilie 
Isthmus  of  Darien ;  the  eastern,  called  the  chain  of  Venezuela, 
pursues  a  north-easterly  course,  and,  winding  along  the  shores  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  terminates  on  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  opposite  tlie 
Island  of  Trinidad;  the  middle  range  runs  north  between  the  rivers 
Magdalena  and  Cauca.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  Andes  \s 
the  double  ridge  in  New  Granada,  which  abounds  vrilh  colossal 
summits,  the  highest  of  which,  the  celebrated  Chimborazo,  risea 
to  more  than  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Chili, 
Peru,  and  New  Granada,  the  loftiest  peaks  form  one  row  of  voU 
canoes,  many  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption. 

The  eastern  range  of  South  American  mountains,  sometimes 
termed  the  Brazilian  Andes,  runs  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  from 
about  12°  to  32°  south  latitude. 

[in  addition  to  wliat  is  here  called  the  eastern  and  western 
ranges  of  South  American  mountains,  some  other  ridges  descne 
to  be  mentioned.  The  colossal  trunk  of  the  Andes  sends  o& 
several  branches  towards  the  east  in  this  southern  part  of  the 
transatlantic  continent.  Besides  that  above  noticed,  which 
runs  along  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  there  is  auothtr 
which  leaves  the  main  ridge  between  the  third  and  sixth  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  and  extends  towards  the  east  to  an  unkuowii 
extent,  though  it  has  been  traversed  for  about  600  miles.  A  third 
lateral  brfinch  makes  a  semicircular  sweep  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  appears  to  connect  the  main 
body  of  the  Andes  with  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
supplying  the  streams  that  feed  the  mighty  Maranon  (Amazon) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sea-like  Plata  on  the  other.  The  par- 
ticular direction,  elevation,  and  structure  of  this  range,  however, 
are  yet  but  imperfectly  known. 

The  New  World  is  scarcely  more  distinguished  from  the  other 
regions  of  the  globe  by  its  position  and  magnitude,  tlian  by  the 
majesty  of  its  physical  features.  Its  vast  mountains,  uhicli  rear 
their  stupendous  bulks  above  the  clouds — its  wide-stretching 
plateaux — its  almost  immeasurable  savannas,  and  its  mighty  rivers, 
which  roll  their  immense  floods  across  these  spacious  plains,  are 
all  distinguishing  traits  of  the  w'estern  world.  Placed  amidst  the 
summits  of  the  Andes,  the  adventurous  traveller  seems  a5  if  sur- 
rounded with  the  fragments  of  a  world  destroyed,  or  with  the 
materials  out  of  which  another  might  be  constructed.  There 
'^  desolation  seems  at  perpetual  strife  with  nature  for  the  mastery, 
and  vegetation  lives  as  if  in  defiance  of  sterility."  This  in:q;ni- 
ficent  and  awfully  impressive  scenery  of  the  central  Andes,  how- 
ever, differs  in  several  respects  from  that  of  other  Alpine  regions 
in  higher  latitudes.  It  is  deficient  in  some  of  these  features 
nvhich  not  only  augment  its  beauty  and  sublimity,  but  add  majest; 
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to  horror.  Glaciers,  which,  amidst  the  Alpine  districts  of  Europe^ 
trequeDtly  resemble  a  tumultuous  sea  suddenly  congealed  by  |li<^ 
power  of  frost,  as  well  as  the  terrible  avalanches,  which  prove  so 
destructive  in  these  latitudes,  are  unknown  in  the  torrid  zone. 
But  these  mountains  are  noted  for  their  immense  chasms  and 
cataracts.  The  formation  of  the  Andes  is  likewise  different  from 
that  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  One  of  the  most  singular  circum- 
stances in  this  respect  is  the  enormous  thickness  and  height  of 
what  geologists  call  the  secondary  formations.  Baron  Humboldt 
asserts  that  beds  of  coal  have  been  found  in  the  neighourhood  of 
Santa  Fee,  at  an  elevation  of  860O  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  even  at  the  height  of  14,700  feet,  near  Huanuco,  in  Peru. 
The  plains  of  Bogota,  which  are  about  9OOO  feet  above  the  sur-* 
face  of  the  ocean,  are  covered  with  sand-stone,  gypsum,  shell* 
limestone,  and  in  some  places  rock-salt.  Fossil  shells  have  been 
found  in  the  Pyrenees  at  the  height  of  1 1,700  feet,  but  in  Peru 
at  12,800  in  one  place,  and  at  14,120  in  another,  where  they  were 
also  accompanied  with  sand-stone.  The  basalt  of  Pichincha^ 
Dear  the  city  of  Quito,  has  an  elevation  of  15,500,  while  granite, 
which  crowns  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Europe,  is  not  found 
higher  than  1 1,500  feet  in  the  Andes,  and  is  scarcely  known  in  the 
provinces  either  of  Quito  or  Peru.  The  snow-clad  summits  of 
Cbimborazo,  and  the  other  highest  peaks  consist  entirely  of 
porphyry,  which  there  constitutes  a  mass  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet 
m  thickness;  together  with  an  enormous  body  of  quartz  of  9500 
feet  thick.  The  Andes  of  Chili  differ  in  their  composition  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  chain ;  for  it  is  in  the  cordillera  of  this  part 
that  vast  blocks  of  .crystal  are  found,  capable  of  being  formed  into 
columns  six  or  seven  feet. in  length. 

America  is,  perhaps,  not  more  remarkable  for  the  immensity  of  its 
mountains,  than  for  the  vast  elevation  of  its  plains.  The  highest 
cultivated  land  in  Europe  seldom  exceeds  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  much  of  the  table  land  of  America  is  from 
6000  to  10,000  feet  in  altitude.  In  Peru  extensive  plains  are 
found  at  the  elevation  of  9000,  and  in  Mexico  not  less  than 
500,000  square  miles  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea; 
which  rivals  the  celebrated  pass  of  Mount  Cenis  or  Mount  St. 
Gothard.  Almost  interminable  plains,  too,  stretch  through  the 
wide  regions  of  South  America,  at  a  very  slight  elevation  above 
the  sea«  Those  of  Orinoco,  Amazonia,  and  13uenos  Ayres  may 
be  mentioned  as  examples.  Those  chiefly  consist  of  extensive 
Savannas,  varied  in  a  few  places  with  clumps  of  palms,  but  so 
extremely  level  that  the  space  of  800  square  leagues  scarcely  pre- 
sents any  inequality. 

Such  a  diversity  of  surface  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  va- 
riety in  the  climate,  and  vegetable  productions,  of  this  contiuent ; 
and  all  species,  from  the  palms  and  other  majestic  trees  which 
adorn  the  sultry  regions  of  the  torrid  zoue,  to  the  last  lichen, 
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which  creeps  beneath  the  eternal  snows  that  cover  the  raonm 
of  the  Andes.  In  ascending  from  the  shore  to  these  upper  nip 
the  plants  peculiar  to  the  different  districts  of  the  globe  appe 
in  regular  succession.  At  an  elevaUon  of  from  3000  to  5000 fo 
cassava,  cacao,  maize,  plantains,  indigo,  sugar^  <x>tton,  and  coi 
are  produced.  Both  cotton  and  coffee  also  grow  at  a  much  gnu 
elevation,  and  sugar  is  successfully  cultivated  in  thevaUej* 
Quito.  From  60^  to  9000  feet  in  elevation,  the  climate  is  k 
suited  to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  European  gram.  Wtt 
these  limits,  too,  are  to  be  found  the  oak,  and  various  ofk 
species  of  forest  trees ;  but  beyond  the  height  of  9000  feet  hr* 
trees  of  all  kinds  begin  to  disappear,  except  dwarf  pines,  whiclm 
found  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  andakn 
£000  feet  below  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Tbe  spo 
between  13,000  and  15,000  feet,  grasses  clothe  the  ground,  a 
from  this  latter  height,  the  lichen  is  the  only  plant  which  crecfi 
on  the  rocks,  and  seems  to  penetrate  under  the  snow.  Fori 
more  copious  developement  of  the  physical  regions,  both  of  ii 
and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  we  must  refer  to  Myers's  JMm 
Geography f  two  volumes,  quarto,  1822. 

We  shall  give  the  heights  of  some  of  the  principal  taatb 
under  the  heads  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  bat  tk 
following  subjects  deserve  insertion  here ;  vis.. 

Under  the  Equator. 

The  highest  flight  of  the  Condor^  about  equal  the  sum* 

mit  of  Chimborazo^  or  more  than        •     .     •     •     ^    •  91,8> 

The  highest  limit  of  the  lichen      •••••,,.  Ifl^tf 

Lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow I5JV 

The  highest  limit  of  pines ]y^ 

The  highest  limit  of  other  trees 11^ 

The  highest  limit  of  oaks RUN 

The  highest  limit  of  the  Peruvian  bark  tree     .     .     .    .  Sfl* 

The  lowest  limits  of  pines «     .     •    •  SJH 

The  highest  limit  of  palms  and  bananas ^ 

The  distance  between  corn  and  snow,  according  to 

Baron  Humboldt,  about bf^ 

Rvoer$. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  South  Anaerica,  aos* 
of  any  magnitude  flows  from  it  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  A^ 
forming  a  continued  barrier  along  the  whole  western  coast  ^ 
the  same  reason  no  important  stream  enters  the  Atlantic  beti^ 
1£^  and  32^  S.  lat.  More  than  three-fourths  of  all  tbt  « 
which  falls  on  this  continent  is  carried  to  the  ocean  thniigl^, 
channels  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Orinoco,  the  Amaioif' 
the  Plata. 

The  Orinoco  rises  in  lat.  5°  north,  and  long.  Gb^  w«t.  ^ 
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coufse  is  very  crooked,  somewhat  resembling  the  figure  6.  For 
the  first  dOO  miles  it  runs  from  north  to  south.  It  then  turns,  and 
proceeds  in  a  westerly  direction  for  several  hundred  miles,  to 
St.  Fernando,  where  it  receives  from  the  south-west  the  Guaviari, 
a  very  considerable  river.  Here  it  turns  northward,  and,  after 
receiving  the  Vichada  from  the  west,  pours  its  waters  down  the 
cataracts  of  Atures.  These  cataracts  are  740  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  760  from  its  source,  and  completely 
obstruct  the  navigation.  At  the  distance  of  ninety  miles  below 
the  cataracts,  the  river  is  enlarged  by  the  junction  of  the  Meta, 
one  of  its  principal  tributaries,  which  is  500  miles  long  and  navi- 
gable 370  miles.  About  ninety  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Meta,  the  Orinoco  receives  from  the  west  the  Apura,  a  large  and 
deep  river,  59,0  miles  long,  having  numerous  and  wide-spreading 
branches,  and  more  rapid  than  the  Orinoco,  into  which.it  empties 
its  waters  by  many  mouths.  After  receiving  the  Apura  it  turns, 
and,  running  about  400  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  divides  into 
many  branches,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  ocean  by  fifty 
mouths,  the  two  most  distant  of  which  are  180  miles  apart.  Only 
seven,  however,  are  navigable,  and  but  one  of  them,  the  southern, 
called  the  Ship's  Mouth,  for  vessels  of  more  than  £00  tons.  All 
the  rivers  which  rise  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  chain  of 
Venezuela,  and  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  between  the 

r parallels  of  2^  and  9^  N.  lat.  are  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco. 
t  thus  forms  the  channel  which  conveys  to  the  ocean  the  waters  of 
an  immense  valley*,  extending  from  east  to  west  about  1000  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  in  many  parts  between  5  and  600. 

The  Amazon  t,  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  rises  in  Peru, 
between  two  ridges  of  the  Andes,  in  about  lat.  16^  south,  under 
the  name  of  the  Apurimac,  and,  after  running  in  a  northerly 
direction  through  five  degrees  of  latitude,  is  joined  by  other 
branches,  and  forms  the  Ucayale.  The  Ucaysde  runs  north  6P 
more,  and  unites  with  the  Tunguragua,  and  forms  the  Amazon. 
It  then  runs  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east,  completely  across 
the  continent,  and  discharges  its  waters  under  the  equator  by  a 
mouth  180  miles  wide,  after  a  course  of  more  than  4000  miles. 
The  tide  flows  up  400  miles,  and  the  river  is  navigable  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  Andes.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Amazon  from 
the  south  are  1 .  The  Tunguara^ua.  and  Ucayale  already  men^ 
tioned.    2.  The  Madeira,  the  prmcipal  tributary  of  the  Amazon, 

*  lostead  of  valley,  the  term  bann  should  have  been  used  here,  which  impliej  aU 
that  part  of  country  which  is  watered  by  the  coUateral  streams,  the  confluence  of 
wbicn  forms  the  river  which  imparts  its  appropriate  name.  It  is  thus  that  we 
speak  of  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Danube. — Edit. 

f  This  mighty  river  is  now  generally  denominated  the  Maranon,  the  native 
name  having  supcrMded  the  appellation  which  was  derived  from  a  supposed  nation 
of  female  warriors  to  whom  credulity  bad  assigned  a  residence  on  its  baiiks.->'£D|T. 
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rises  ill  the  Uuited  Provinces  near  Potosi,  about  W*  S.  h 
passes,  under  various  names,  into  Brazil,  where  it  is  joii 
numerous  other  rivers,  and  makes  its  way  in  a  nordi-4 
direction  to  the  Amazon,  into  which  it  falls  after  a  course  c 
than  2000  miles.  3.  The  Tocantins,  which  discharge 
into  the  Amazon  near  its  mouth,  after  a  northerly  course  o 
1500  miles.  Its  principal  tributary,  the  Araguay,  rises  fc 
the  parallels  of  I8^and  ig^  S.  lat.  The  other  principal  tril 
of  the  Amazon  from  the  south  are  the  Jutay,  the  Juniay,  i 
Puros,  which  join  it  between  the  Ucayale  and  the  Madeii 
the  Tapajos  and  Xingu,  which  job  it  between  the  Made 
the  Tocantins.  The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  the  r 
on  its  northern  bank,  beginning  in  the  west,  are  the  Na| 
Putumayo  or  lea,  the  Jupura  and  the  Negro.  The  N 
remarkable  for  sending  off  a  branch  towards  the  north, 
under  the  name  of  Cassiquiari,  falls  into  the  Orinoco,  an 
unites  the  Amazon  with  that  mighty  stream.  All  the  riven 
rise  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  between  the  pars 
2^  N.  lat.  and  20^  S.  lat.  are  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
single  brook  rises  in  all  this  distance  which  does  not  contril 
swell  its  waters.  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  thus  moi 
1500  miles  long  from  north  to  south;  from  east  to  west  it  i 
than  ^XK) ;  and  its  area  may  be  estimated  at  3,000,000 
miles,  or  nearly  half  of  South  America. 

The  Plata  is  a  very  broad  stream,  formed  by  the  Urugu 
the  Parana,  which  unite  near  lat.  34^  S.  It  is  more  prope 
mouth  or  estuary  of  these  two  rivers,  as  it  is  no  where  less  tl 
miles  broad,  and  at  its  entrance  into  the  ocean  bet\ie< 
parallels  of  35^  and  36°,  expands  to  the  width  of  150  mile: 
The  Uruguay,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Plata,  rises  < 
western  declivity  of  the  Andes  of  Brazil,  and  pursues  a 
westerly  course  of  more  than  1000  miles,  for  the  last  200  of 
it  is  navigable. 

The  Parana,  or  western  branch  of  the  Plata,  is  formed ! 
union  of  several  small  streams,  which  rise  on  the  western  di 
of  the  Andes  of  Brazil,  between  18°  and  21^  S.  lat,  Ilr 
the  whole  in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  about  1000  mi 
it  receives  the  Paraguay  from  the  north,  when  it  turns  to  th 
and  after  a  further  course  of  500  miles  joins  the  Uruguay. 
I1ie  Paraguay  is  formed  by  several  streams  which  rise  b 
the  parallels  of  13°  and  14^  S.  lat.  near  the  head  waten 
Tapajos,  the  Xingu,  the  Tocantins  and  other  tributaries 
Amazon.  It  pursues  a  southerly  course  through  nearly  14 
of  latitude,  and  joins  the  Parana  under  the  parallel  of  27 
The  Pilcomayo  and  the  Vermejo,  the  principal  westerot 
of  tlie  Paraguay,  both  rise  in  the  Andes  between  90^  wan 
lat.  and  pursue  a  south-easterly  course  of  more  than  lOC 
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The  Saladillo  is  a  considerable  stream  which  rises  in  the  interior 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  joins  the  Plata  about  50  miles  from  its 
mouth,  after  a  south  -easterly  course  of  several  hundred  miles.  The 
valley  of  tlie  Plata  thus  includes  the  extensive  country  bounded 
west  by  the  Andes  of  Chili,  north  by  the  Andes  of  ChiquitoSy  atid 
east  by  the  Andes  of  Brazil,  embracing  more  than  two-thirds  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  and  covering  an 
pirea  of  about  1,300,000  square  nules. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population, 
Soutli  America  is  divided  into  the  following  countries  :— 

Countries,  Square  MUes,  Populatiomm 

1.  Republic  of  Colombia     ....  1,350,000  3,000,000 

2.  Guiana 90,000  250,000 

3.  Peru 495,000  1,076,997 

4.  Brazil 3,060,000  2,200,000 

5.  United  Provinces  of  South  America  1,440,000  2,400,000 

6.  Chili 175,500  1,226,000 

7.  Patagonia 400,000  Unknown 

7,010,500 

The  population  and  extent  of  the  different  countries  have  never 
been  accurately  ascertained,  but  may  be  estimated  nearly  as  in  the 
above  table. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Of  the  Discoveries  in  South  America. 

It  was  not  until  his  third  voyage  that  the  continent  of  America 
was  discovered  by  Columbus.  Sailing  from  Spain  on  the  30  of 
May,  1498,  he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  July  within  five  degrees  of 
the  line,  when  his  ships  were  becalmed,  and  the  heat  being  exces- 
sive, most  of  the  liquor  was  spoiled,  and  the  provisions  became 
corrupted.  Such  was  the  heat  that  the  seamen  were  afraid  that 
their  ships  would  take  fire ;  but  these  fears  were  relieved  by  a 
seasonable  and  'heavy  fall  of  rain.  The  eastern  part  of  New 
Andalusia  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  first  con- 
.tiiiental  discoveries  in  the  new  world ;  the  first  la.:d  discovered  on 
this  expedition  was  the  island  of  Trinidad,  which  was  so  named 
because  Columbus  had  made  a  vow  to  give  the  appellation  of  the 
*!rrinity  to  the  first  land  he  should  meet,  and  also  because  three 
jDOuntains  were  observed  at  the  same  moment.  This  happened 
on  Tuesday,  the  Slst  of  July,  and  having  but  one  cask  of  water 
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left,  they  landed  at  Punta  de  ia  Playa,  where  the  necessary  supplies 
were  obtained. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  while  plying  between  Cape  de  la  Galua 
(the  first  cape  they  made)  and  Punta  de  la  Playa,  Columbus 
discovered  the  main  land  25  leagues  distant,  but  imagining  it 
another  island,  he  named  it  Isla  Santa,  The  channel  betweeo 
Trinidad  and  Isla  Santa  was  named  Boca  del  Sierpe,  and  the  next 
day  he  sailed  into  the  lower  channel,  and  called  it  Boca  dd 
Draso.  They  were  so  styled  on  account  of  the  violent  and 
hissing  noise  which  the  current  of  an  immense  river  made  in 
rushing  towards  the  ocean.  Columbus  concluded  that  so  vast  a 
body  of  water  as  this  river  contained  could  not  be  supplied  by  an 
island,  and  consequently  that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that  continent 
which  it  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  to  discover ;  the 

Elace  at  which  he  landed  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  Parea ; 
e  found  the  people  to  resemble  those  of  Hispahiola  in  their 
appearance  and  habits;  they  wore  as  ornaments  small  plates  of 
gold,  and  pearls  of  considerable  value.  The  admiral  was  so 
delighted  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  that  be 
fancied  it  to  be  the  paradise  of  the  Scriptures :  being  informed 
that  pearls  were  found  in  great  abundance  among  some  islands  to 
the  west,  he  steered  in  that  direction,  and  discovered  the  isles  of 
Margarita,  Cubagua,  and  others.  On  the  I6th  of  August,  he 
stood  to  the  north-west,  and  anchored  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola 
soon  afterwards. 

In  the  following  year,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  an  attendant  of  Colum- 
bus in  his  second  expedition,  set  out  from  Spain  with  four  ships, 
which  the  merchants  of  Seville  had  equipped.  He  adhered  to  die 
same  route  that  Columbus  had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paris, 
traded  with  the  natives,  proceeded  westward  as  far  as  Cape  de 
Vela,  and  returned  by  way  of  Hispaniola  to  Spain.  Among  the 
adventurers  on  this  voyage  was  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  native  of 
Florence,  and  an  expenenced  navigator,  who  had  a  considerable 
share  in  directing  the  operations,  and  on  his  return  published  aa 
account  of  his  discoveries.  As  this  was  the  first  description  that 
had  appeared  of  any  part  of  the  New  World,  he  was  considered  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  whole  continent :  in  process  of  time  it  came, 
apparently  by  general  consent,  to  be  called  after  his  name.  Ia 
the  same  year,  Alonzo  Nigno,  who  had  served  under  Columbus, 
fitted  out  a  single  ship,  and  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  but 
effected  no  discovery  of  importance.  Soon  after  Nigno's  expe- 
dition, Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon  sailed  from  Palos  widi  four  ships, 
and  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  but  landed  on  no  part  of  the 
American  coast  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maranon.  in  the 
succeeding  year,  the  coast  of  Brazil  was  discovered  by  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral,  who.  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  bj  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  stood  out  to  sea  in  order  to  avoid  the  variable  winds 
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on  the  African  coasts,  and  kept  so  far  to  the  west  that  he  came  in 
sight  of  a  part  of  the  American  coast,  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion for  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

The  spirit  of  discovery  now  pervaded  all  ranks  in  Spaio. 
Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  fitted  out  two  ships  in  company  with  John  de 
la  Cosa,  the  most  skilful  pilot  in  the  kingdom.  Having  touched 
at  Paria,  he  proceeded  westward^  and  discovered  all  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma,  from  Cape  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long 
after  this,  Ojeda  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  set  out  on  a  second 
voyage,  follo\iing  the  track  of  Bartidas,  and  visited  the  same 
places,  without  making  any  additional  discoveries.  In  151S,  a 
discovery  of  greater  importance  was  made  :  Balboa,  the  governor 
of  a  small  colony,  settled  at  St.  Maria,  in  Darien,  happening  to 
display  a  great  eagerness  for  the  acquisition  of  gold  before  a  young 
Indian,  was  informed  by  him  that  at  the  distance  of  six  days' 
journey  to  the  south,  there  was  another  ocean,  near  to  the  shore 
of  which  was  a  region  in  which  gold  was  so  common  that  the 
meanest  utensils  were  formed  of  it.  This  was  the  first  information 
that  the  Spaniards  had  received  concerning  the  opulent  country  of 
Peru.  Balboa,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  the  discoveries  before 
him,  was  impatient  until  he  could  set  out  on  this  enterprise,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  former  exploits  appeared  inconsiderable. 
Having  collected  a  number  of  volunteers  from  Hispaniola,  he  set 
out  upon  this  important  expedition  on  the  Ist  of  September,  about 
the  time  when  the  periodical  rains  began  to  abate.  Though  their 
guides  had  represented  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  to  be  only  a 
journey  of  six  days,  they  spent  twenty-five  in  forcing  their  way 
through  the  woods  and  mountains.  At  length,  when  they  were 
almost  ready  to  sink  with  fatigue,  the  Indians  assured  them  that 
from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain  they  should  discover  the  ocean, 
the  object  of  their  wishes.  When  they  had  climbed  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  ascent,  Balboa  commanded  his  men  to  halt,  and 
advanced  alone  to  the  summit,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  enjoy 
the  sublime  spectacle^  As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  mighty  Pacific 
rolling  its  eternal  waves  beneath  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  returned  thanks  to  Providence  for 
having  made  him  the  instrument  of  so  beneficial  a  discovery.  His 
followers  observing  his  actions,  rushed  forward  to  join  in  his 
transports  of  joy  and  gratitude.  They  then  advanced  to  the 
beach,  and  Badboa  entering  into  the  waves,  armed  with  buckler 
and  sword,  took  possession  of  the  ocean  in  the  name  of  the  king 
his  master,  and  vowed  to  defend  it  with  his  arms  against  all  his 
enemies;  to  that  part  of  die  Pacific  Ocean  which  he  first  discovered, 
Balboa  gave  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Michael.  It  is  situated 
on  the  east  of  Panama,  and  still  retains  the  appellation.  From 
the  natives  of  the  vicinity  he  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
(>earls,  and  some  gold,  and  received  information  corroborating  the 
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iiiteUigoiicc  ho  had  previously  gained  of  the  existence  of  ■  ll^|^ 
and  opulent  kingdom  iu  the  south-east.  Anxious  as  Balboa  mi 
to  visit  this  unknown  country,  his  prudence  restrained  him  ham 
attempting  to  invade  it  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  he  detemoHl 
to  lead  back  his  followers  to  tlieir  settlement  at  St.  Maria,  wA  m 
return  the  next  season  with  a  more  adequate  force*  In  tUi 
expectation,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  the  discoveij  mi 
conquest  of  Peru  were  reserved  for  another. 

Two  years  after  this,  discoveries  were  made  in  anotherquartcr;  ft 
Soils,  a  skilful  navigator,  having  received  the  command  of  two  sUfik 
sailed  along  tlie  coast  of  South  America,  entered  the  Rio  Janoi^ 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  La  Plata.  In  endeavourtif  ft 
make  a  dosceut  in  this  country,  he  was  slain  by  the  natives,  andlk 
survivors  of  the  crew  returned  to  Europe.  In  the  following  jea^ 
Sebastian  Cubot  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Brazil ;  the  vMt 
extent  of  country,  however,  whose  coast  had  been  thus  mce^ 
remained  uiicoloiiizcd  by  any  European  power,  with  the  excepbai 
of  a  few  Spanish  settlements,  for  almost  a  century  from  the  U 
of  its  discovery. 


COLOMBIA. 


Situation,  Boundark^y  and  lixtent. 
CoLoMiUA  is  situated  between  3^ ,50'  S.  and  12°30'N.IaM^ 


6b®  and  Wl^  W.  long.    It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Caribbean  Stt; 

lanlic  Ocean  ;  east  by  Guiana,  from  whicBi 


•"" Q. 

north-east  by  the  Atl; 


j.iiuriii  riuii:iii;tt,  'wiiii  wiiiuu  ii  J5  uuiiiieeieu  uy  iiie  isianius « 
Darien.  Its  mean  length  is  estimated  at  loOO  miles,  and  » 
breadth  900  ;  the  area  being  about  1,350,000  square  miks. 

[As  the  population  of  this  wide  district  is  supposed  not  tooicrf' 
three  millions,  it  is  little  more  than  izco  persons  to  each  s<\utf 
mile.     Of  what  an  immense  increase  is  it  susceptible  !]— Eph- 

Face  of  the  Country  y  Mountains,  Sec. 

The  chaui  of  the  Andes  is  continued  from  Peru  alon*^  the  ci* 
of  the  Paeilic  Ocean,  through  the  whole  extent  of  this  coun: 
from  south   to  north.     Near  the  southern   boundary  the  ixff 
divides  into  two  distinct  ridges,  which  run  in  a  uoi  thcrly  itv 


led  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  ex- 

larv  elevation  of  9000  feet  tbove  the  level  of  the  tea. 

1  lliis  high  base,  lower  the  colossal  summits  of  the  AuJea. 


• 
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tioiiy  parallel  with  each  other  for  200  miles^  enclosing  between 
thein  a  longitudinal  valley  20  or  SO  miles  broad^  and  elevated 
9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Between  the  2d  and  3d 
degrees  of  N.  lat.  the  range  again  divides  into  three  separate 
chains;  the  eastern  is  the  chain  of  Venezuela;  the  middle  the 
chain  of  Santa  Martha ;  and  the  western  the  proper  Andes. 
The  chain  of  Venezuela  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo^  where  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  proceeds  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lake^  and  terminates  near  Cape  de  la  Vela  on  the  Caribbean  Sea; 
the  other  continues  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  winds  along 
the  northern  coast,  continually  diminishing  in  height,  till  it  ter- 
minates on  the  Gulf  of  Pariu,  opposite  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
The  whole  country  east  of  the  Andes,  and  south  of  the  chain  of 
Venezuela,  consists  of  immense  plains,  which  stretch  out  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  length  and  widths  comprehending  the  vast 
tracts  watered  by  the  Orinoco  and  its  branches.  The  district 
along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
extending  200  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  in  some  places  SO 
leagues  broad,  is  annually  overflowed  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
nothing  is  then  discoverable  but  an  occasional  hillock^  and  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 

The  loftiest  summits  of  the  Andes  are  immediately  south  of  the 
equator,  in  the  two  ridges  in  the  province  of  Quito.  These  ridges 
rise  above  the  valley  included  between  them  like  two  walls,  and 
ure  beset  with  colossal  summits,  exceeding  in  height  all  the  other 
mountains  of  the  New  World.  The  loftiest  peak  is  the  celebrated 
C!^hiniborazo,  which  rises  between  1°  and  2®  S.  lat.  to  the  height 
of  21,440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  for  nearly  5000  feet 
from  its  top  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Volcanoes  are  very 
viumerous.  Of  these  the  most  dreadful,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
cjuency  and  violence  of  its  eruptions,  is  Cotopaxi,  which  rises  at 
trie  distance  of  40  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  Quito  to  the 
lieight  of  18,890  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Antisana  is 
situated  to  the  north  of  Cotopaxi,  and  is  19>130  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

[One  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  these  upper  regions, 
is  the  valley  of  Quito,  which  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  and 
exhibits  a  greatly  concentrated  population.  Populous  towns 
have  been  erected  in  this  celebrated  tract,  and  those  who  reside 
in  that  elevated,  and  as  it  relates  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
secluded,  spot,  where  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands  at  the 
level  of  20  mches,  gradually  forget  that  every  surrounding  object, 
the  towns  crowded  with  inhabitants,  the  pastures  with  'flocks, 
the  fields  waving  with  luxuriant  harvests,  hangs,  as  it  were, 
suspended  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  9<XX)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  this  high  base,  tower  the  colossal  summits  of  the  Ancles. 
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Some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  which  within  the  present  goTcn- 
meotf  are  the  following :  viz.^ 

Oiimboraaoy  the  highest  peak  of  the  Andes  .    Sl,4lo 

The  height  attained  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  on  this  moun- 
tain in  I8O89  and  the  highest  spot  on  the  globe  er^'  trodden 

by  man 19,4» 

Cajambe,  the  next  highest  peak 19,4S0 

Antisana,  a  volcanic  summit         .....  19,1j0 

Cotopaxi,  remarkable  for  its  frequent  eruptions  .  1S49S 

Illinissa 17^ 

Nerada  de  Santa  Marta 16,490 

Catocatche 16,450 

Tonguaraguo,  a  volcanic  summit       .....      I6,!:« 

Nevada  de  Merida 15^1 

Fum  house  on  Antisana,  the  highest  known  inhabited  place 

on  the  globe \$J^ 

Pambomarca 13*300 

Hie  city  of  Quito 9,6D 

Imbabura,  a  volcano  which  frequently  ejects  fish     .         .      .    8^ 

The  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bagota Sfii 

Town  of  Leon  de  Caraccas 3,499 

]— Edit. 
Rivers. 

All  the  ktfffe  rivers  which  rise  east  of  the  Andes,  and  south  oi 
the  chain  of  Venezuelfty  are  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  or  of  tk 
Amazon ;  those  which  rise  west  of  the  Andes  fall  into  the  Padfc 
Ocean,  and  those  between  the  eastern  and  western  branches  Aw 
nordi  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  wi 
their  branches,  have  already  been  described  under  the  gencnl 
account  of  South  Americar. 

The  Magdalena,  the  lareest  of  the  remaining  streams,  rises  ks 
Popayan,  near  the  parallel  of  2^  N.  lat.,  and  pursuing  a  northcrif 
direction  between  the  eastern  and  middle  branches  of  the  Ando^ 
falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  after  a  course  of  1000  miles,  for  ftD 
of  which  it  is  navigable. 

The  Cauca  rises  also  near  Popayan,  and  pursuing  a  nortfaeil; 
course  of  about  500  miles,  between  the  middle  and  westen 
branches  of  the  Andes,  falls  into  the  Magdalena. 

The  Atrato  is  a  considerable  river,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  o( 
Darien,  after  a  northerly  course  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles. 

vThe  Guayaquil,  which  fells  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,i» 
navigable  for  120  miles. 

The  Guaiapiche  River  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 

Bays  and  Lakes. 

The  principal  bays  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are,  tk 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil  in  the  south,  the  Bay  of  Choco  in  the  middle, 
and  the  Bay  of  ranama  in  the  north.    On  the  northern  coast  v^ 
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:he  Gulf  of  Darien,  vfhich  b  separated  from  the  Bay  of  Panama 
i)y  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  which  is  en« 
closed  between  two  peninsulas,  and  communicates  with  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  by  a  mouth  40  miles  wide  ;  the  Gulf  of  Gariaco,  formed 
by  a  long  narrow  peninsula  which  projects  from  the  main  land  to 
the  south  of  the  Island  of  Margarita ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
Formed  by  the  main  land  on  the  west,  and  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
on  the  east.  Lake  Maracaibo  is  200  miles  Jong  and  70  broad, 
Kiid  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo  through  a  narrow 
strait,  which  is  well  defended  by  strong  forts.  A  large  lake, 
called  Lake  Parima,  is  frequently  laid  down  on  the  maps  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco,  but  its  dimensions 
and  even  its  existence  have  never  been  ascertained ;  it  has  therefore 
been  omitted  in  this  work. 

Soil  and  Productions. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  fertile  in  all  the  richest  productions 
of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  The  low  plains  produce  in 
abundance  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  beautiful 
timber  for  ship-building,  valuable  dye-woods,  and  medicinal 
plants  of  various  kinds.  The  cacao  of  Caraccas  is  twice  as  tsIu- 
able  as  that  of  the  Antilles ;  the  indigo  is  inferior  to  none  but 
that  of  Guatimala;  the  tobacco  is  said  to  be  worth  as  much 
again  as  the  best  Virginia  or  Maryland;  the  coffee  would  rival 
that  of  Mocha,  if  the  same  care  were  used  in  its  preparation. 
The  plains  of  the  Orinoco  arc  covered  with  immense  herds  of 
mules,  oxen,  and  horses.  Maize,  wheat,  and  all  the  European 
plants  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  on  the  high  plains,  as  suc- 
cessfully as  in  New  Spain. 

Though  no  mention  is  here  made  of  mmeral  products,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  these  do  not  exist;  for  gold  abounds  in 
the  provinces  of  Antioquia  and  Chocho,  and  is  obtamed  by 
washing  the  alluvial  soil.  The  silver  of  these  provinces  is  also 
remarkably  pure,  and  it  was  long  supposed  that  platina  was 
alone  to  be  round  in  Choco.  Quicksilver  is  likewise  obtained  in 
various  places;  while  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  are 
imported.  Nor  are  the  inferior  metals  unknown  ;  but  the  mimng 
industry  of  the  country  has  always  been  confined  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  precious  metals.  Salt  is  also  one  of  the  mineral 
products  of  this  part  of  South  America. 

Climate. 

The  climate  varies  according  to  the  elevation.  On  the  coasts 
and  in  the  low  country  it  is  excessively  hot  and  unhealthy.  The 
elevated  plains  between  the  double  ridge  of  the  Andes,  although 
directly  under  the  eauator,  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone, 
enjpy  a  temperate  and  steady  climate.  The  temperature  in  the 
city  of  Leon  de  Caraccas  also,  which  is  elevated  nearly  8000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  delightful  throughout  the  year. 
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[Tliere  appears  to  be  a  mistake  relative  to  the  lieight  of  Lih 
city;  for,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  the  author  states  it  at  ^ji) 
faet.     In  the  above  list  of  elevations  we  have  given  another  tjO- 
mate,  vhich  is  perhaps  nearer  tiiau  either ;  the  latter  being  w 
little,  and  the  former  obviously  too  great.     No   couutr}-  e^Pr 
riences  a  greater  variety  of  climate  than  Colombia.     This'exteii} 
through  every  gradation,  from  the  most  sultiy  plains  to  those  r- 
giona  of  intense  cold,  where  even  vegetable  life  becomes  eitnru 
and  the  Genius  of  frost  may  be  conceived  to  have  fixed  his  perm- 
uent  abode.     In  tliese  latitudes,  however,  the  difference  of  the s» 
sons  is  scarcely  perceptible  :  those  that  are  cold  are  perpetdb 
exposed  to  the  same  severity,  and  those  that  are  hot  esperieicc 
no  remission  of  dieir  intensity.     Some  of  the  finest  scenerv  in  tk 
world  is  also  to  be  found  in  New  Grenada.     The  jsnowv  ridges  oi 
the  mountains,  the  regularity  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  vi 
the  luxuriance  of  the  plains,  form  an  unparalleled  assemblage  ^ 
the  grand  and  picturesque  features  of  nature.]-^£DiT. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population, 

The  republic  is  composed  of  the  united  provinces  of  Nft 

Oninada  and  Venezuela  \  and  contains  the  following  divisions: 

Cundinamarca,  >  ^    x^       r^         i 

Qyjj^  '^    recently  iSiew  Granada. 

Venezuela, 
Spanish  Guiana. 

There  are  other  divisions;  but  the  republic  being  recetfl^ 
fonned,  considerable  alterations  will  probably  be  niade  in  fk 
organization.  Panama  has  recently  declared  itself  independcBl 
and  requested  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederation. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  nearly  3,000,000.     It  is  «» 
posed  of  whites,  Indians,  mestizoes, negroes,  and  mulattoes.  Maf 
of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  country  have  been  brought  into  subjcc"' 
tion  to  the  whites,  and  have  become  partially  civilized  by  the  h- 
hours  of  the  Catholic  missionaries.    They  are  allowed  to  live  ii 
villages  by  themselves,  and  to  be  governed  by  magistrates  of  thtfj 
owii  choice.    The  principal  Indians  remaining  unsubdued,  «> 
the  Goahiros,  who  arc  about  30,000  in  number,  and  occup;  i| 
tract  along  the  coast  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  M aracaft^ 
They  often  make  inroads  upon  the  neighbouring  settlements.  TV 
Guaraunos,  who  inhabit  the  islands  formed  by  the   mouths  n 
the  Orinoco,  are  about  6000  in  number,     llie  Caraihes  occafl 
the  coast  of  Spanish  Guiuna,   between  the  mouths  of  the  £s» 
quebo  and  the  Orinoco  :  they  have  been  troublesome  neighbooi&l 
but*  it  is  supposed,  might  be  subdued  without  much  diflScul^ 
Bendes  these  tribes,  all  the  country  on  the  Orinoco  above  m 
cataracts  of  Atures,  and  indeed  all  the  immense  tract  between  m 
sources  of  the  Orinoco  and  tliose  of  the  Amazon^  are  inhabited  ^\ 
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itioas  of  savagesy  who  have  hitherto  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
paniards  to  civilize  or  subdue  them. 

Chief  Towns. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Tew  Granada,  and  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  republic, 

on  the  small  river  Bogota,  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena.  It  is 
Eudsomeiy  built,  on  a  spacious  fertile  plain,  elevated  more  than 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  about  30,000 
habitants. 

[For  the  elevation  of  this  and  t\('o  of  the  following  towns,  see 
le  preceding  list] — Edit. 

St.  Thomas  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Oii- 
3CO,  and  contains  7000  inhabitants. 

liCon  de  Caraccas  is  situated  among  the  mountains  near  the 
>rtliern  coast,  in  a  valley  elevated  £900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
^a.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  in  1802  contained  42,000  in- 
ibitants,  of  whom  one-fourth  were  whites,  and  the  rest  negroes, 
idians,  and  mulattoes*  In  March  181^,  a  dreadful  earthquake 
sstroyed  many  houses,  and  buried  12,000  persons  in  the  ruina. 
■a  Guayra,  the  port  of  Caraccas,  is  on  the  coast,  seven  miles 
orth  of  the  city,  in  an  unhealthy  situation,  being  surrounded  by 
>fty  mountains  which  exclude  the  breeze.  The  harbour,  though 
lore  frequented  than  any  other  on  the  coast,  is  open  to  the  wind, 
dd  continually  agitated  by  the  surge  of  the  sea,  which  rendcra 
lading  and  unloading  extremely  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  im- 
ossible.     The  population  is  about  6000. 

Quito  is  situated  in  the  Andes,  almost  under  the  equator,  at 
be  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
)cean.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Pi- 
bincha,  at  an  elevation  of  9510  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
'  has  a  delightful  climate,  but  is  exposed  to  dreadful  earthquakes; 
e  population  is  about  70,000,  of  whom  one-sixth  are  whites,  and 
e  rest  Indians  and  mestizoes. 

Carthagena,  in  long.  16P  west,  has  a  spacious  harbour,  defended 
>in  every  wind,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  and  good  anchor- 
^ ;  bat  the  entrance  is  very  narrow.  The  climate  is  excessively 
» t  and  unhealthy ;  but  its  advantageous  situation  has,  notwith- 
and'mg,  made  it  a  place  of  extensive  trade;  the  population  is 
t^imated  at  24,000. 

T^orto  Bello  is  on  the  north  coast  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 

lias  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the  situation  is  unhealthy,  and  the 
^pulation  is  inconsiderable, 

Panama,  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  65  miles 
»uth  of  Porto  Bello,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Panama,  was 
rmerly  a  place  of  great  trade.  G4iayayquil  is  on  the  west  bank 
^  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth* 
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fitheriea. 

Porto  Cabello,  lituftted  oii  ■  peninsula  about 
LeoR,  ia  tlie  coininercial  emporium  of  a  com 
Ita  hubour  is  one  of  the  beit  in  AmericB,  beinf 
completely  protected  from  the  sui^e  of  the  sea, 
wiud,  and  well  defended  by  several  forls.  The 
in  number,  are  principally  employed  in  commerci 
Bud  have  been  heretofore  extensively  engaged  ii 
trade  with  Cura90B  and  Jamaica. 

Popayan  ia  aituated  on  the  Andes,  under  lat. : 
j250  miiea  south-west  of  the  capital,  on  an  exte 
vated  5906  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  i 
vicinity  of  two  great  volcanoes.  The  population 
■ii5,000,  of  whom  one-third  are  negroes. 

Angostura,  situated  on  the  Orinoco  RJver,  al 
•from  iu  outlet,  is  a  place  of  considerable  tiade.  1 
7000  inhabitanta. 

Canals  and  Inland  Navigation. 
Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  conni 
oceans  by  canaln.  The  small  river  Chagre,  which  fall 
bean  Sea  a  little  west  of  Porto-Bello,  is  navigabk 
leagues  from  Panama.  The  elevation  of  the  c< 
Cruces  and  Panama  has  uever  been  accurate 
but  it  is  supposed  would  interpose  no  obstacle  to  a 
though  it  might  be  wholly  impossiUe  to  coastru 
■vesaels.  A  branch  of  the  Kio  Atrato,  which  fall 
of  Darien,  approaches  within  five  or  six  leaguei 
Ocean,  and  the  intervening  country  is  quite  level 
a  canal.     Another  branch  of  the  Rio  Atrato  app 
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yf  the  Meta^  also,  a  navigable  communication  is  opened  utmost  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  Andes.  The  flour  and  other  productions  of 
ID  extensive  district  near  Safita  Fe  de  Bogota,  are  conveyed  to 
market  by  the  Orinoco  in  preference  to  the  Magdalena. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  exports  are  cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  and 
Dattle ;  the  imports  are  manufactured  goods  of  almost  every  der 
icription ;  the  contraband  trade  has  been  carried  on  to  such  aa 
extent  by  the  foreign  colonies  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, from  the  custom-house  returns,  to  form  any  estimate  of 
lie  real  value  of  the  imports  or  exports ;  the  Dutch  in  Cura9oa 
lave  been  engaged  in  this  trade  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
be  English  have  recently  prosecuted  it  very  extensively  from 
Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  Guiana ;  and  such  are  the  facilities  afforded 
y  the  vicinity  of  these  colonies,  the  extent  of  coast,  and  the 
avigation  of  the  Orinoco,  that  it  will  be  veiy  difficult  to  sup^ 
ress  it. 

Religion. 

The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  priests  were  formerly 
c^essively  numerous ;  but  of  late  years  military  distinctions,  and 
9  honours  and  emoluments  of  civil  life,  have  drawn  away  great 
ambers  of  the  young  men  from  the  clerical  office. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

^HB  republic  of  Colombia  is  of  very  recent  origin,  although 
as  history  of  the  two  states,  by  the  union  of  which  it  has  been 
K^med,  is  coeval  with  the  era  of  Columbus.  Previously  to  the 
9ir  1811,  these  states  were  known, by  the  name  of  the  vice- 
V^lty  of  Granada,  and  the  captain^generalship  of  Caraccas.  Of 
CSC  annals  prior  to  the  union,  a  brief  sketch  will  here  be  given. 

NEW  GRANADA. 

*The  coasts  of  New  Granada,  which  border  on  the  Caribbean 
'^  were  first  visited  by  Columbus,  during  bis  fourth  voyage. 
^Sling  from  Spain  to  the  West  Indies,  he  arrived  with  his  fleet 
St.  Domingo,  where,  having  been  refused  permission  to  enter, 
was  obliged  to  stand  to  the  west;  and,  after  sailing  in  this  direc- 
^ti  for  a  few  days,  discovered  a  little  island  ott  the  Cape  of 
^nduras,  where  his  brother  landed  and  traded  with  the  natives, 
rosecutins  their  voyage,  they  touched  at  the  cape  itself,  on  which 
.^y  landed  to  take  possession  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  After 
itrforuung  this  ceremony,  the  fleet  proceeded  along  the  abore, 
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ind  was  compelled  by  the  easterly  winds  to  double  a  cape,  wlucfi 
the  pilots  performing  with  difficulty,  gave  it  the  name  of  Cspe 
Gracias  &  Dios.  Columbus  touched  in  the  course  of  the  voyage 
at  Veragua,  N ombre  de  Dios,  Belos,  Porto  Bello,  and  many  other 
places.  At  Veragua  he  sent  his  brother  up  into  the  couniry  to 
search  for  gold,  and  Bartholomew  returning  with  a  considerable 
quantity y  the  admiral  wished  to  have  planted  a  colony  here :  but 
after  several  fruitless  attempts,  abandoned  the  design.  Ojeda  and 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  as  well  as  many  other  adventurous  pereons, 
followed  Columbus  in  exploring  parts  of  the  coast  of  New 
Granada,  and  Vespucci  gave  the  first  regular  description  of  the 
people  who  inhabited  its  shores.  In  the  year  I5O89  Ojeda  and 
rf  icuessa  obtained  from  the  Spanish  crown  extensive  grants  in  this 
district  and  the  adjoining  country.  Ojeda  had  the  country  from 
Cape  de  la  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien  included  in  his  charter, 
which  tract  was  to  be  styled  New  Andalusia ;  and  Nicuessa  was 
appointed  to  govern  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  Cape  Gracias  i 
Dios ;  the  territory  included  within  these  points  to  be  named 
Golden  Castile.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Ojeda  at  Carthagena, 
he  imprudently  attacked  the  natives,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
men;  but  was  fortunately  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Nicuessa ;  he 
then  went  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  established  a  colony  on  the 
eastern  promontory,  which  he  named  St.  Sebastian.  The  new 
colony  was  reduced  to  such  distress  in  a  short  time,  that  it  was 
determined  to  proceed  to  Carthagena:  but  while  on  their  passage 
they  met  with  two  vessels  bringing  supplies ;  and  returning  to  St. 
Sebastian,  found  their  town  destroyed  by  the  natives.  The  whole 
colony  then  sailed  to  the  river  of  Darien,  where  they  attacked  and 
conquered  an  Indian  tribe,  and  founded  a  town,  which  they  named 
Santa  Maria  del  Darien.  In  the  mean  time  Nicuessa  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  colony  at  Nombre  de  Dios :  but  a  deputation  being 
sent  to  request  him  to  assume  the  government,  (C>jeda  having 
died),  he  repaired  thither :  but  on  his  arrival,  founcl  that  great 
dissensions  had  arisen  among  the  colonists ;  who,  instead  of  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  government,  put  him  in  a  decayed  vessel,  and 
sent  him  to  sea,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  perished.  The 
province  of  Terra  Firnia,  including  both  the  grants  of  Nicoessa 
and  Ojeda,  was  given  by  a  subsequent  charter,  in  1614,  to  Pedro 
Arias  de  Avila,  under  whose  government  Vasco  Nunez  de  Bal- 
boa, the  discoverer  of  the  South  Sea,  was  beheaded  on  acconnt 
of  a  revolt.  Under  the  orders  of  Avila,  the  western  coast  of 
Panama,  Veragua,  and  Darien  was  explored  as  far  north  as  Cape 
Blanco,  and  the  town  of  Panama  was  founded.  In  1536,  Sebas- 
tian de  Benalcarar,  one  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  Pizarro 
in  the  expedition  to  Peru,  effected  the  conquest  and  colonizatioii 
of  the  soothem  internal  provinces  of  N^w  Granada  ;  whilst 
Gonialo  Ximenes  de  Quesada,  who  had  been  sent  by  Lugo,  the 
admiral  of  the  Canaries,  overrun  the  northern  districts  from  Santa 
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Malta.  They  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the  natives : 
but  finally  succeeded  in  reducing  the  country,  and  the  whole  was 
formed  into  a  kingdom,  and  governed  by  a  captain-general,  ap- 
pointed in  1547 ;  to  check  whose  power  the  royal  audience  was 
established,  of  which  he  was,  however,  made  president. 

In  the  year  1718,  New  Granada  was  formed  into  a  viceroyalty. 
This  form  of  government  continued  until  1724,  when  the  captain- 
generalship  was  restored;  but,  in  1740,  the  vicero3alty  was  re- 
established. Under  this  system,  the  evils  of  which  were  of  a  very 
grievous  nature,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada  continued  until 
the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French.  The  desire  of  independence 
had  long  been  prevalent;  but  it  was  not  until  1816,  that  it  began 
to  be  publicly  avowed.  The  juntas  then  chosen  were  composed 
of  persons  generally  favourable  to  independence.  A  Congress 
from  tlie  different  provinces  or  departments  of  the  viceroyalty  soon 
afterwards  assembled,  and  in  1811,  a  formal  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  made.  The  country  has  since  that  period  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  cause  of  freedom  and 
that  of  the  royalists  have  been  alternately  triumphant,  and  many 
frightful  scenes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  have  occurred.  In  18 16, 
a  decisive  action  was  fought  between  the  independents  and  a 
Spanish  army  under  Morillo,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  former,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Congress.  After  remaining 
under  the  dominion  of  the  royalists  for  three  years,  Granada  was 
again  emancipated  by  the  army  of  Bolivar,  who  entered  Santa  Fe 
in  August,  1819-  His  successes  since  that  period  have  been 
uniform  and  brilliant;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1822,  the 
only  point  occupied  by  the  Spanish  armies  was  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  In  December,  18199  ^n  union  was  effected  with  Vene- 
zuela in  one  republic. 

CARACCAS,  OR   VENEZUELA. 

The  coast  of  this  country  was  originally  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus in  1498,  during  his  third  voyage.  He  then  sailed  along 
the  shores  from  the  Oronoko  to  Margarita.  Several  voyages  were 
afterwards  undertaken  by  adventurers ;  and  some  attempts  being 
made  to  colonise,  the  Spanish  government  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  settling  the  country,  under  its  own  direction.  These  expe- 
ditions, being  managed  by  priests,  were  generally  ill-conducted, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  subdue  the  inhabitants  by  force. 
When  this  was  partially  effected,  and  the  Spanish  settlers  were 
placed  in  some  security,  the  proprietorship  was  sold  by  Charles  V. 
to  the  Weltsers,  a  German  mercantile  company.  Under  tlieir 
management,  the  Spaniards  and  the  natives  suffered  the  most 
grievous  tyranny.  The  abuses  of  their  administration  becoming 
at  last  intolerable;  they  were  dispossessed  in  1550,  and  a  supreme 
governor,  with  the  title  of  captain-general,  was  appointed.  From 
rtiis  period  unUl  tlie  year  1806,  Caraccas  remained  iu  q^uiet  sub- 
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jection  to  the  mother  country.  In  1806,  a  gallant  but  m 
tunate  attempt  ^as  made  to  liberate  her  from  the  yoke.  Gei 
Mkanda,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  formed  for  this  purpose  id  e 
dition,  partly  at  St.  Domingo^  and  partly  at  New  York, 
lauding  was  effected  on  the  coast ;  but  the  force  proved  wl 
inadequate  to  the  designed  object.  Many  were  taikea  priso 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  several  suffered  the  penalt 
death.  The  defeat  was  decisive,  and  gave  an  effectual  blow, 
the  time,  to  the  project  of  independence.  In  I8ID,  howei 
Spain  being  overrun  by  the  French  troops,  the  opportunitn 
seized  by  the  principal  inhabitants  to  establish  a  freer  fori 
government.  For  this  purpose,  vl  junta  suprema,  er  congress,* 
convened  in  Caraccas,  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  pwm 
composing  the  former  captain-generalship,  with  the  exception 
Marycaybo. 

At  first  they  published  their  acts  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VIL; 
but  the  captain-general  and  the  members  of  the  audienciafaf 
deposed  and  imprisoned,  and  the  new  government  received  k 
title  of  the  confederation  of  Venezuela.     The  most  violent n^ 
impolitic  measures  were  now  adopted  by  the  regency  and  cov 
of  Spain  towards  the  people  of  this  district.  The  congress,  findii^ 
the  voice  of  the  people  decided  in  favour  of  independence,  issd 
a  proclamation  on  the  5th  of  July,  181 1,  formally  proclaiminft 
A  liberal  constitution  was  established,  and  affairs  wore  afavQ*" 
able  aspect  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  until  the  fatal  earthquake k' 
1812,  which,  operating  on  the  superstition  of  the  people,  ledn 
a  great  change  in  the  public  opinion.     Monteverde,  a  rojib 
general,  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  marcM 
against  Caraccas,  and,  after  defeating  General  Miranda,  compeU 
the  whole  province  to  submit.     In  1813,  however,  Venezuela « 
again  emancipated  by  Bolivar,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  by\^ 
confederation  of  Granada.     In  1814,  he  was  in  his  turn  defease 
by  Boves,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  Caraccas.     In  \^\6M 
again  returned  with  a  respectable  body  of  troops,  and  was  as0 
defeated.  Undismayed  by  reverses,  he  landed  again  in  Deceml)^ 
of  the  same  year,  convened  a  general  congress,  and  defeated  il 
royalists  in  March,  18]7>  with  great  loss.     In  the   month  fa 
lowing,  however,  Barcelona  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  troo{ 
The  contest  was  maintained  for  some  time  aftenfvards  with  varic 
success.      Bolivar   was  invested   by   the   congress    with  ami 
powers,  the  situation  of  the  republic  requiring  the  energy  0 
dictator.     On  the    l/th  of  December,  1819,  an  union  betw 
the  republics  of  Granada  and  Venezuela  was  solemnly  decrt 
in  conformity  with  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  depi 
from  each  state.     This  confederation  received  the  title  of 

TJIE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLUMBIA. 

In  conformity  with  the  fundamental  law,  the  installation  o 
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gress  of  Columbia  took  place  on  the  6th  of  May, 
city  of  Rosario  of  Cucuta.  Tlie  first  measure  con"' 
is  body  was  the  constitution,  and  it  was  finally  defcr«> 
he  two  states  should  form  one  nation,  under  a  popular 
e  government,  divided  into  legislative,  executive,  and 
olivar,  the  president,  was  in  the  mean  time  actively 
iringing  the  war  to  a  close.  On  the  £4th  of  June, 
ought  the  memorable  battle  of  Carabobo,  in  which 
army  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their 
;gage,  and  upwards  of  six  thousand  men.  At  the 
F  1822,  only  Porto  Cabello,  in  Venezuela,  and  the 
Panama,  in  New  Granada,  remained  in  possession  of 
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Situation,  boundaries,  an4  latent. 

including  Portuguese  Guiana^   is   situated  between 
t°  S.  lat. ;  and  33*^  and  72*^  W.  long.     It  is  bounded 

by  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  French  Guiana,  and 
Ocean  ;  east  and  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
United  Provinces,  Peru,  and  Colombia.  Its  mean 
north  to  south  is  about  I80()miles,  and  its  mean 
D,  the  area  being  3^060,000  square  miles,  or 
00  acres. 

pulation  of  this  vast  country  is  not  much  above  two 
resents  little  more  than  two  persons  for  every  three 

bnt  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of 
ne immense  and  almost  impenetrable  forest. — ]£i)1t. 

loe  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

f  mountains,  termed  the  Brazilian  Andes,  runs 
and  at  no  great  distance  from,  the  coast,  from  10^  to 
th  the  steepest  side  towards  the  sea,  and  sloping 
iy  towards  the  interior.  In  the  west,  the  country 
id  by  gentle  gradations  attains  to  the  height  of  from 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  spreads  out 
irren  and  sandy  plains  known  under  the  name  of 
xis,  which  occupy  the  very  centre  of  South  America^ 
urccs  of  the  Tapajos  and  part  of  the  bead  waters  of 
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the  Madeira.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Brazil  is  covered  byaTast 
lorest^  scarcely  20^000  square  miles  being  as  yet  brought  undev 
cuhivaUon. 

The  soil,  so  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  is  extremely  fertile  and 
well  watered.  In  so  extensive  a  country  the  productions  must, 
of  course,  be  very  much  diversified.  The  northern  provinces 
produce  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  all  the  common  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  tropical  climates ;  white  in  the  south  wheat  and 
other  European  grains  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts the  country  swarms  with  inoumerable  herds  of  cattle.  The 
forests  every  where  abound  with  the  greatest  varieties  of  useful 
and  beautiful  wood,  well  adapted  for  dyeing,  for  cabinot  work, 
or  for  ship-building.  But  the  most  precious  productions  of  Brazil 
are  diamonds  and  gold,  which  are  abundant,  especially  in  the  capi- 
tania  of  Minas  Geraes.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  beds  of 
the  mountain  torrents  or  in  deep  valleys,  in  a  stratum  of  rounded 
pebbles  or  gravel,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  washing. 
All  the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivets  which  flow  northward,  and 
fall  into  the  Amazon,  as  the  Araguaya,  the  Xiugu,  the  Tapajoz, 
and  the  Madeira,  are  found  fertile  with  gold.  The  principal 
diamond  ground  is  in  the  capitania  of  Minas  Geraes,  among  the 
mountains  in  which  the  Rio  Francisco  and  the  Rio  Grande  have 
their  rise.  What  is  termed  the  Diamond  District  extends  about 
50  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  25  from  east  to  west  around  the 
sources  of  these  rivers.  This  territory  is  under  military  govern- 
ment, and  guards  are  stationed  on  all  the  roads  to  examine  tra- 
vellers, and  detain  persons  suspected  of  smuggling  diamonds. 

Rivers. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  beginning  in  the  west, 
are,  the  Madeira,  the  Tapajos,  the  Xingu,  and  the  Tocantins,  all 
of  which  flow  from  south  to  north,  and  tlie  least  of  them  has  a 
course  of  more  than  1000  miles.  The  Paraguay,  the  Parana,  and 
the  Uraguay,  rise  in  this  country,  and  pass  mto  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. These  rivers  open  a  navigable  communication  from  the 
ocean  to  almost  every  part  of  the  mterior. 

The  most  remarkable  streams  which  fall  directly  into  the  ocean, 
beginning  in  the  north  are: — 1.  The  Parnaiba,  which  discharges 
itself  from  the  northern  coast,  in  long.  42^  west:  2.  the  Rio  Fran- 
cisco, which  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Brazilian  Andes, 
near  the  parallel  of  20^  S.  lat.,  and,  pursuing  a  northern  course, 
at  last  turns  to  the  east,  and  discharges  its  waters  under  the 
parallel  of  11^  S.  lat.  after  a  course  of  1000  miles:  3.  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Francisco,  and  falls 
into  the  ocean  a  little  north  of  Porto  Seguro,  in  lat.  15^  S.; 
4.  the  Doce,  which  rises  near  the  21st  degree  of  S.  lat.,  near  the 
^elevated  town  of  Villa  Rica,  and  being  joined  by  several  consi- 
-dierable   streams,   falls  into  the  sea  in    about  19^  30*  \  5,  the 
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Paraiba,  which  pursues  a  north-easterly  course  of '  150  miles 
along  the  foot  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains,  and  dis- 
charges itself  in  lat.  22°  S. ;  6.  the  Rio  Grande,  the  second  of  the 
same  name,  discharges  itself  in  lat.  S2°  S. 

CUmaU. 

This  extensive  country,  stretching  from  tlie  equator  to  34°  S. 
Imt.,  has  a  diversified  climate.  In  some  places  the  heats  are  great, 
but  tempered  by  the  mountains  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  southern  parts  the  weather  is  mild  and  temperate, 
the  thermometer  sometimes  falling  below  40° ;  and  the  whole  is 
considered  healthy. 

[As  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil  are  situated  near  the  middle  of 
the  torrid  zone,  the  heat  in  the  lower  regions  is  often  sultry  and 
oppressive,  but  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  keeps  vegetation 
in  perpetual  vigour.    Here  there  is  little  difference  in  the  seasons : 
the  days  and  nights  scarcely  vary  in  length ;  the  sun  declines  only 
a  few  degrees  from  his  vertical  position ;  the  trees  never  lose  their 
foliage,  nor  is  the  ground  ever  destitute  of  flowers.     Many  of  the 
trees  and  plants  are  adorned  with  blossoms  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds,  which  being  intermixed  with  leaves  of  the  brightest  green, 
impart  to  the  forests  of  these  regions  a  splendour  unparalleled  in 
the  temperate  zones.     Near  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
trade  wind  constantly  blows,  its  refreshing  influence  is  daily  felt. 
In  the  more  elevated  parts,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
equator,  the  climate  is  proportionably  miTd.     In  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  New  World,  it  has  been  emphatically  observed, — ^^'A 
finer  country  than  Brazil— one  blessed  with  a  more  genial  climate, 
or  possessing  a  more  fruitful  soil ;  one  more  happily  diversified 
with  wood  and  water ;  intersected  with  navigable  rivers ;  or  richer  • 
in  mineral  treasures,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass 
of  the  globe." — Myers's  Modem  Geognq^hy,  Vol.  II.  p.  76S.] — 
Edit. 

Ctrt7  Dwisions  and  Population. 

Portuguese  Guiana  includes  all  the  part  north  of  the  Amazon. 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  divided  into  tlie  following  twelve  pro- 
vinces, called  capitanias : 

1.  Para.  7«  Rio  Janeiro. 

2.  Maranham.  8.  St.  Paul. 

3.  Seara.  9-  St.  Catherina.    (Island  on  East  Coast.) 

4.  Pernambuco.  10.  Rio  Grande. 

5.  Bahia.  11.  Goias. 

0.  Minas  Geraes.      12.  Matto  Grosso. 

The  total  population,  at  present,  is  estimated  at  2,400,000. 
In  1792,  it  consisted,  according  to  Hassel,  of  2,184,273,  of  which 
number  one-sixth  were  whites  of  Portuguese  origin,  one-half 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  the  remainder  independent  Indians. 
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Chief  Towns. 

Rio  Janeiro,  or  St.  ScbastiaUy  stands  in  lat.  22^  54'  S.  on  the 
shore  of  a  large  bay  or  harbour,  at  the  foot  of  several  Li^h 
mountains  which  rise  behind  it.  The  harbour  is  easy  of  access^ 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  for  capaciousness  and  secu- 
rity. The  entrance,  which  is  about  two  miles  wide,  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  conical  hill,  700  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  which  supports  the  castle  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Near  the  middle  libs  a  small  island,  on  which  Fort  Lucia  is  built 
The  channel  through  which  ships  enter,  lies  between  the  two  forts. 
Though  at  first  narrow,  the  harbour  gradually  widens  to  about 
three  or  four  miles;  in  several  directions  it  branches  farther  than 
the  eye  can  reach,  and  is  interspersed  with  numerous  little  islands 
and  peninsulas.  The  town  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour, 
four  miles  from  the  entrance,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  at 
the  extreme  point  of  which  is  a  fort  commanding  the  town.  Op- 
posite this  point,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
channel,  is  Serpent  Island,  around  which  are  the  usual  anchoring 
places  for  the  shipping  that  frequent  the  port.  The  town  is  gene- 
rally well  built,  the  houses  being  usually  of  stone  or  brick,  and  the 
churches  and  convents  are  numerous.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  100,000*,  of  whom- about  one-half  are  negroes.  This 
city  is  the  chief  mart  of  Brazil,  especially  of  the  provinces  of 
Minas  Geraes,  St.  Paul's,  Goias,  and  Matto  Grosso,  which 
contain  the  mining  districts. 

St.  Salvador,  or  Bahia,  is  in  lat.  12^  45'  S.  on  the  Bay  of  All 
Saints,  which  puts  up  from  south  to  north  about  40  miles,  and  is 
eight  miles  broad  at  the  mouth.  The  town  is  built  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  bay,  commencing  about  one  mile  from  the  point  at 
the  entrance.  It  extends  upwards  of  three  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  near  the  centre,  more  than  a  mile  into  the  interior,  gradually 
narrowing,  however,  towards  each  extremity.  A  single  street  runs 
along  the  shore  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  Immediately  back 
of  this,  the  land  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  400  feet,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  bay,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  town  is  steep 
and  laborious,  and  heavy  packages  are  conve^^ed  up  and  down  by 
cranes  and  other  machineiy.  The  harbour  is  well  defended  by 
numerous  forts  and  batteries,  and  affords  good  anchorage  close 
to  the  shore,  where  vessels  He  perfectly  safe  from  every  wind. 

*  Mr.  Henderson,  in  hi«  work  on  Brazil  lately  puMislicd,  states  the  population 
of  Rio  ilauciro  at  150,000;  about  two-tliinls  «>f  whom,  he  Rays,  arc  iie;;roos, 
iiiulaitous,  aud  others  uf  various  complexiuiif.  Mr.  Luccuck  de.scribi^s  a  vatit 
improvement  an  li.ivin^  taken  place  in  this  tran<»atlantic  nietropuli*  during;  the 
lime  it  wa^  the  residence  of  the  Portiis^uese  court :  and  it  U  to  be  hoped,  tliat  the 
increase  in  domestic  comfurtK  which  has  thns  hern  exiterienccil,  will  induce  the 
Hio  Januiruu»  still  to  prosecute  what  hasbevu  &u  au^piciuutly  bcpun.-*KL»iT. 
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e  town  contains  numerous  churches  and  convents,  many  of 
tn  ejegant,  and  the  houses  are  almost  universally  of  stone^  and 
dsomely  built.  The  population  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
),000,  of  whom  30,000  are  whites,  30,000  mulattoes,  and  the 
t  negroes.  The  commerce  is  very  extensive, 
^emambuco  lies  on  the  coast,  north-east  of  St.  Salvador,  in 
8^  south.  The  town  consists  of  three  divisions,  Recife,  St. 
:onio,  and  Boa  Vista.  The  division  of  Recife,  which  is  nearest 
sea,  and  where  the  principal  part  of  the  business  is  transacted, 
■lilt  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  narrow  saud  bank,  which  projects 
thward  from  the  main  land.  The  division  of  St.  Antonio,  the 
est  and  handsomest  part  of  the  town,  is  on  a  sandy  island, 
nected  with  Recife  by  a  narrow  bridge.  Boa  Vista,  situated 
the  continent,  and  united  with  St.  Antonio  by  a  wooden  bri^e, 
sists  chiefly  of  small  houses  built  in  a  straggling  manner.  The 
bour  is  formed  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  runs  in  front  of  the 
sion  of  Recife,  and  parallel  witli  it,  at  a  very  small  distance. 
:ias  two  entrances,  defended  by  two  forts.  The  tide  enters 
er  the  bridges,  and  forms  a  large  expanse  of  water,  more  than 
ie  miles  in  length,  having  much  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  on 
north  side  of  tlie  town.  Pemambuco  is  a  thriving  place,  inha- 
d  by  many  opulent  merchants,  who  carry  on  considerable 
:infierce,  chiefly  in  cotton.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
000. 

^Pemambuco  is  generally  understood  to  comprehend  both  the 
^n  of  Recife  and  the  city  of  Olliuda,  which  stands  very  near  it^ 
I  is  joiued  to  it  by  a  narrow  sand  bank.  It  is  so  considered  by 
*.  Henderson,  who  states  the  population  of  both  parts  at  65,000 
ividuals.] — Edit. 

Para,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the 
IT  Tocantins,  60  miles  from  its  mouth.     It  contains  10,000 
abitants.     Marantiam,  or  St.  Luis  de  Maranham,  is  on  an 
nd  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  three  small  rivers,  which 
charge  themselves  on  the  northern  coast,  in  long.  43^  37'  W. 
has  a  convenient  harbour,  and  15>000  inhabitants. 
Santos,  situated  on  the  coast  W.S.  W.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  a 
ice  of  considerable  commerce,  being  the  storehouse  of  the  ca- 
ania  of  St.  Paul,  and  employing  many  vessels  in  the  coasting 
de  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.    Population,  7000. 
St.  Paul,  tlie  capital  of  the  capitania  of  the  same  name,  is  an 
:erior  town,  about  forty  miles  from  Santos,  in  the  neighbour- 
od  of  gold  mines,  which  were  formerly  very  productive,  but 
ve  been  exhausted  for  more  than  a  century.    Population  15,000. 
Rio  Grande,  or  St.  Pedro,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Bra- 
,  in  about  lat.  32^  S.,  is  a  new  but  very  flourishing  commercial 
An.    The  port  is  dangerous  to  enter,  the  water  being  shoal,  and 
/iolcnt  sea  always  running.     There  is,  notwithstanding,  a  great 
ide  carried  on  from  this  place  to  all  the  ports  of  Brazil,  in  brigs 
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and  small  vessels  that  do  not  draw  above  ten  feet  water.  The 
vicinity  of  the  town  is  very  populous,  the  number  of  inhabitantt 
in  a  q^rcuit  of  twenty  leagues  being  estimated  at  100,000.  Tbeir 
principal  occupation  is  the  breeduig  of  cattle,  and  the  number  of 
hides  exported  from  Rio  Grslnde  is  almost  incredible.  Wheat  k 
also  shipped  from  this  port  to  all  the  towns  on  the  coast. 

Villa  Hica,  the  capital  of  the  pEOvince  of  Minas  Geraes,  is  is 
the  interior,  250  miles  nortli  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  vicinity  of  gold 
mines,  which  for  many  years  were  esteemed  the  richest  on  the 
globe.    The  population  is  about  20,000. 

Tejuco,  the  capital  of  the  diamond  district,  lies  200  miles  norti 
of  Villa  Rica,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jigitonhonha,  a  branch  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Cuiaba,  the  most  western  of  the  mining  stations  in  Brazil,  is 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  ninety-six  leagues  from  its  cooflo- 
euce  with  the  Paraguay. 

Inland  CommuniaUion. 
The  roads  in  the  interior  are  generally  bad ;  but  there  are  some 
which  have  been  made  at  great  expend,  and  are  tolerably  good. 
The  road  from  the  coast  to  St.  Paul's,  passes  over  loftj  moun- 
tains, is  carried  through  deep  forests,  and  frequently  a  path  b 
cut  through  the  solid  rock  at  a  vast  expense.  The  usual  mode 
of  travelling  and  of  transporting  produce  is  by  mules.  The  com- 
munication between  the  coast  and  the  mining  district  aroumi 
Cuiaba,  is  carried  on  from  St.  Paul's  and  Santos,  by  means  of  the 
intervening  rivers.  The  following  is  the  common  route  from  St. 
Paul's  to  Cuiaba.  From  St.  Paul's  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiete,  i 
branch  of  the  Parana,  which  passes  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
town ;  then  down  the  Piete  into  the  Parana,  and  down  the 
Parana  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Pardo,  which  falls  into  it  from 
the  west.  Proceeding  up  the  Rio  Pardo  and  its  branches,  yon 
arrive  within  a  short  distance  of  the  branches  of  the  Taquari,  i 
branch  of  the  Paraguay.  Crossing  the  portage  to  the  Taquari, 
you  descend  that  river  to  the  Paraguay,  and  proceed  up  the  Para- 
guay to  the  Porrudos,  and  up  the  Porrudos  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuiaba,  and  up  the  Cuiaba  to  the  town  of  the  same  name.  By 
this  route,  salt,  iron,  ammunition,  8cc.,  are  sent  annually  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Brazil  to  the  western  districts. 

Commerce^ 
The  commerce  of  Brazil  was  formerly  subjected  by  the  Por- 
tuguese government  to  all  the  usual  restraints  imposed  by  the 
colonial  system  of  Europe.  But  after  the  emigration  of  the  court 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  old  restrictions  were  done  away,  and  a  com* 
mercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  all  the 
ports  of  the  country  were  opened  to  British  vessels  and  British 
produce,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  British  manufac- 
tures of  every  description  are  now  imported  to  a  great  extent. 
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ugal  continues  to  send  oil,  wine,  brandy,  linens,  and  cottons. 
1  the  Uni^ed  States  are  imported  flour,  salted  provisions, 
ehold  furniture,  and  naval  stores.  The  principal  exports  are 
•n,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco  and  Brazil  wood  from  the  north- 
provinces  ;  gold  and  diamonds  from  the  middle ;  aod  wheat, 
i,  horn,  hair,  and  tallow,  from  the  southern. 
Ir.  Luccock,  who  has  given  the  latest  and  most  detailed  ac- 
t  of  Brazilian  commerce  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  de- 
es it  as  having  recently  experienced  a  considerable  increase. 
if  foreign  commerce,"  he  says,  *'  although  not  carried  oo  by 
»wn  shipping  or  seamen,  nor  with  her  own  capital,  is  of  great 
ntage  to  Brazil.  Brazil,  indeed,  is  placed  in  singular  cir- 
stances.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  commerce  to  Uke  from 
my  thing  but  the  produce  of  her  own  labour ;  it  can  yield 
nothing  that  is  valuable  but  the  proceeds  _of  foreign  inge- 
.  If  It  be  asked,  what  she  wants?  the  reply  is,  nothing 
uxuries.  Are  gold,  silver,  or  jewels,  desirable  ?  She  pos- 
s  them  in  abundance ;  they  cost  her  only  labour.  Does  the 
try  refuse  to  yield  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil,  or  any  thing  else 
h  is  valuable  in  the  support  of  life?  It  has  been  controlled 
>lonial  laws,  and  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  injury  which 
have  done.  Do  the  people  want  clothing,  or  furniture,  or 
les  of  show  and  parade?  These  depend  upon  taste  and 
on,  and  Brazil  will  receive  no  more  of  them  than  her  sur- 
labour,  which  must  always  be  voluntary  in  its  degree, 
>ay  for.  She  can  never  purchase  when  she  ceases  to  sell ; 
rade  is  only  barter ;  hence  the  balance  can  never  be  against 
3nd  that  country  must  be  her  best  friend  which  makes  the 
St  purchases.'* 

lis  writer  has  given  a  variety  of  tables  to  illustrate  the  na- 
md  extent  of  the  coasting,  colonial,  and  foreign  trade  of 
il,  but  for  these  we  must  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  feel  in- 
ted  in  the  subject  to  the  close  of  his  work.  The  following 
>arative  view  of  the  trade  of  its  two  chief  ports,  however,  we 
extract. 

nerce  of  Rio  de  Janeiro   compared  with  that  of  Bahia, 

/or  A.  D.  1816. 

INWARDS.  OUTWARDS. 

vese  Vessels  from  the  ports  of       Bio  de  Jan.         Bahia,        Bio  de  Jan.        Bahim» 

azil 1062  S90  862  214 

rica 43  21  56  S7 

rtttgal  and  the  Isles    .    .  78  75  57  56 

ver  Plata 47  7  53  17 

ithem  Europe    ....  3  18  1  16 

rthttn  Europe    ....  3  6  2  8 

[a 7  0  12  0 

Lvannah  aiid  N.  America  .01  20 

Carried  forward  1243        .418  1045  343 
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INWARDS.  OUTWARDS, 

Brought  forward  1243  418  1045         343 

F&rdgn  Vessels, 

British 113  67  93            51 

Russian 6  0  o             0 

Swedish 8  1  12             i 

French .  18  7  ii             4 

Dutch 14  2  9             3 

North  Amerieau     ....  46  17  41           n 

Spanish 13  15  16              6 

IVussian  ^ 

Danish    > 5  2  5             0 

German  ) 


Total  1460  519  12S2  431 

]— Edit. 
Religion, 

The  religiou  is  Roman  Catholic,  under  one  archbishop  and 
eight  bishops. 

Government. 

Brazil  was,  until  1806,  a  Portuguese  colony,  governed  by  t 
viceroy.  In  that  year,  when  Portugal  was  invaded  by  the  French, 
the  royal  family^  to  escape  the  impending  danger,  removed  to 
Brazil,  and  established  the  government  at  Rio  Janeiro,  which 
continued  for  fourteen  years  to  be  the  capital  of  the  I'ortuguese 
possessions  in  both  hemispheres.  The  king  has  now  relumed  to 
Europe,  but  whether  Brazil  will  be  reduced  to  its  former  state 
of  colonial  dependence  on  the  mother  country  is  uncertain. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH.* 

The  discovery  of  Brazil,  has,  by  some,  been  attributed  to 
Martin  Behem,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  the  coast  so  early  as 
1484;  but  the  better  opinion  has  allowed  the  merit,  if  it  can  pro- 
perly so  be  called,  of  having  first  seen  this  part  of  South  America, 
to   Pedro  Alvarez   Cabral.      Emanuel,  king   of  Portugal,  had 
equipped  a  squadron  of  13  sail,  carrying  1200  soldiers  and  sailors, 
ibr  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  under  the  command  of  Cabral. 
The  admiral,  quitting  Lisbon  on  th^  9th  of  March,  1500,  struck 
^ut  to  sea  to  avoid  the  storms  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  i^d, 
flrteering  his  course  southward,  fell  in  accidentally,  on  the  24tb  of 
April,  with  the  continent  of  South  America,  which  he  at  first 
supposed  to  be  a  large  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa.      In  this 
conjecture  he  was  soon  undeceived^  when  the  natives  came  in 
.aight.  Having  discovered  a  good  harbour,  he  anchored  his  vessels, 
nnd  called  the  bay  Puerto  Seguro.     On  the  next  day  lie  sent  a 
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boat  on  shore,  and,  having  secured  two  of  the  natives,  treated 
them  so  kindly,  that  when  they  were  set  free,  their  report  drew 
their  countrymen  to  the  beach,  where  they  welcomed  the  Portu- 
guese with  shouts  and  rejoicings.  Cabral  then  landed  with  a  body 
of  troops,  and  having  erected  the  cross,  and  celebrated  high  mass 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  lofty  tree,  he  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  In  token  of  the 
cross  which  he  had  thus  erected,  he  called  the  land  Santa  Cruz; 
but  the  name  was  afterwards  altered  by  King  Emanuel  to  that  of 
Brazi),  after  the  red  wood  which  the  country  produces. 

Having  conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  fertility,  and  other  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  Cabral  despatched  a  ship  to  Lisbon, 
with  an  account  of  the  event.    The  Fortuguese,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  flattering  report  of  Cabral,  entertained  for  some 
time  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  country,  having  found  by 
a  survey  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  rivers  and  bays,  that  it  afforded 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  the  great  objects  of  ambition  in  those  days ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  sent  thither  none  but  convicts,  and  women 
of  abandoned   character.      Two  ships  were  annually  sent  from 
Portugal,  to  carry  to  the  new  world  the  refuse  of  the  human  race, 
and  to  receive  from  thence  cargoes  of  parrots  and  dye-woods. 
Ginger  was  afterwards  added,  but,  in  a  short  time,  prohibited, 
lest  the  cultivation  of  it  might  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  same 
article  from  India.     In  1548,  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  had  taken 
refuge  in  Portugal,  were  persecuted  by  the  inquisition,  and  ba- 
nished to  Brazil.  Here  they  would  probably  have  perished,  but  for 
the  assistance  of  some  enterprising  friends,  with  whom  they  had  been 
formerly  connected,  and  who  enabled  them  to  procure  sugar  canes 
Ax>m  Madeira,  and  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  that  article.    The 
:ourt  of  Lisbon,  notwithstanding  its  prejudices  against  the  settlers 
Brazil,  began  to  perceive  that  a  colony  might  be  beneficial  to 
:1ie  mother  country,  without  producing  gold  or  silver ;  and,  like 
»ther  mother  Countries,  having  left  the  colony  to  struggle  unas- 
isted  through  the  difficulties  of  the  first  settlement,  sent  over 

-  governor  to  regulate  and  superintend  it,  as  soon  as  those  diffi- 

-  tilties  were  surmounted.     Thomas  de  Souza,  a  wise  and  able 
ID,  was  the  first  governor.      Notwithstanding  the  talents  he 

assessed,  De  Souza  found  it  very  difficult  to  succeed  in  inducing 

2  natives,  who  were  dispersed  through  the  forests  and  plains, 

associate  with  each  other,  to  fix  on  settled  habitations,  and  to 

tbinit  to  the  Portuguese  government.     Dissatisfaction  ensued, 

^^J^ich  at  length  terminated  in  war.   Souza  did  not  bring  with  him 

Sufficient  number  of  men  to  conclude  hostilities  speedily.     By 

^^3iSlding  St.  Salvador,  in  1549)  at  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  he 

^^ablished  a  central  and  rallying  point  for  the  colony :  but  the 

tat  object  of  reducing  the  Indians  to  submission  was  effected 

•-  ^   the  Jesuits,  who,  insinuating  themselves  among  the  savages, 

**^^  (aining  their  affections  by  presents  and  acts  of  kindness. 
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brought  them  to  regard  the  Portuguese  as  a  humane  and  benf 
volent  people. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  Brazil,  wliich  became  visible  to 
Europe  at  the  beginniD[>   of  the   17lh  century,  excited  the  euvv 
of  tlie  French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch  successively.     The  latter, 
however,  were  the  principal  enemies  with  whom  the  Portuguese 
had  to  contend,  for  the  dominion  of  Brazil.     Their  admiral,  Wille- 
kens,  was,  in  1624,  detached  with  a  powerful  squadron,  and  t 
considerable  number  of  soldiers  and  marines;  and,  having  cast 
anchor  before  St.  Salvador,  he  landed  his  forces,  expelled  the 
inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  of  the  whole 
country,  in  the  name  of  the  United  Provmces.     His  first  act  was 
the  publication  of  a  manifesto,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  allowing 
liberty  of  conscience   to  all  who  were  willing  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  republic  of  Holland.     Having  plundered  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Salvador  of  their  wealth,  he  returned  to  Europe,  leav- 
ing Colonel  Van  Dort,  as  governor,  with  a  strong  garrison  for  his 
support.     The  Spaniards  next  sent  out  a  formidable  fleet,  under 
Frederic  de  I'oledo,  manned  with  12,000  soldiers  and  marines, 
who,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  laid  siege  to  St.  Salvador^  and 
compelled  the  Dutch  to  surrender,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
and   the  loss  of  its  governor.  Van  Dort.     When  the  aflfairs  of 
the    Dutch  assumed  a  more  favourable   aspect  at   home,  thej 
despatched  Admiral  Henry  Lonk,  in  the  beginning  of  1630,  with 
46  men  of  war,  to  attempt  the  entire  conquest  of  Brazil.     After 
several  obstinate  engagements,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  Pemam- 
buco,  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  best  fortified  provinces  of 
the  country.     Having   returned  to  Europe,  he  left  behind  him 
troops  which  reduced,  in  the  years    l63S,  1634,  and  l635t  the 
three  provinces  of  Temeraca,  Paraiba,  and  Rio  Grande.     These, 
as  well  as  Pernambuco,  funiished  yearly  a  large  quantity  of  suw, 
a  great  deal  of  wood  for  dyeing,  and  other  commodities.     The 
Dutch  were  so  elated  with  the  acquisition  of  wealth  which  flowed 
from  the  sale  of  these  productions,  that  they  determined  to  con- 
quer all  Brazil,  and  intrusted  Maurice,  of  Nassau,  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  enterprise.     This  distinguished  officer  reached  the 
place  of  his  destination  in  the  beginning  of  l6S7.     He  found  bis 
soldiers  well  disciplined,  and  their  commanders  experienced  and 
able  men.     He  was  successively  opposed  by  Albuaueraue,  Ban- 
jola,  Lewis  Kocca  de  Borgia,  and  by  Cameron,  a  Brazilian,  who 
^'as  devotedly  attached  to  the  Portuguese,  and  w*ho  wanted  no 
qualification  necessary  to  a  general,  but  to  have  learned  the  art  of 
war  under  able  officers.     Ihese  commanders  exerted  their  ut- 
most efibrts  to  defend  the  possessions  under  their  protection,  but 
their  endeavours  proved  ineiTectual.     The   Dutch  seized  upon 
Seara,  Seregippe,  and  the  greater  part  of  liahia.      Seven  of  the 
15  provinces  which  composed  the  colony  had  already  submitted 
to  tliem^  and  they  flattered  themselves  that  one  or  two  campaigin 
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would  make  them  masters  of  the  remainder,  when  they  were 
suddenly  cheeked  by  the  revolution,  which  banished  Philip  IV. 
from  the  tlirone  of  Portugal,  and'  gave  to  the  Portuguese  inde- 
pendence, and  a  native  sovereign.  The  seven  provinces  of  Brazil, 
which  had  remained  unsubdued,  imitated  the  example  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  by  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke*  The  Dutch  then, 
ms-euemies  of  the  Spaniards,  became  friends  to  the  Portuguese. 
The  two  parties  soon  came  to  an  agreement.  The  Dutch  re- 
linquished that  part  of  Brazil  which  they  had  not  conquered,  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  confirmed  the  title 
of  the  Dutch  to  the  seven  provinces  of  which  they  were  in  actual 
possession.  This  division  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  Brazils, 
in  place  of  the  former  appellation.  The  Dutch  government  soon 
began  to  oppress  the  Portuguese  colonists,  who  took  up  arms  in 
self-defence ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  and  without  an  open 
support  from  the  mother  country,  drove  them  out  of  several  of 
the  provinces.  Finding  they  were  not  able  to  retain  possession 
of  the  country,  the  Dutch  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which  they 
ceded  all  their  interest  to  the  Portuguese  for  a  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. The  dominion  of  Portugal  was  now  extended  over  all 
Brazil,  which  was  honoured  by  giving  title  tp  the  presumptive  heir 
of  the  crown.  During  the  18th  century,  Brazil  remained  in  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  with  no  other  exception 
than  the  transient  occupation  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Sacrament,  by 
the  Spaniards,  which  was  restored  soon  afterwards  by  the  treaty 
of  peace. 

From  that  period  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  no 
event  of  importance  appears  to  have  occurred  in  Brazilian  history. 
In  the  year  1806,  Portugal  having  been  invaded  by  the  French, 
the  royal  family,  to  escape  the  danger  of  the  captivity,  embarked 
for  Brazil,  under  convoy  of  a  British  squadron,  which  was  at  that 
time  blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  From  the  moment  of 
their  arrival  at  Brazil,  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  country.  From  the  station  of  a  province,  Brazil 
rose  at  once  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  an  independent 
nation,  and  Portugal  sunk  from  her  ancient  superiority  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  province.  The  consequences  of  this  change  were 
m  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  Brazil.  Com- 
merce was  thrown  open  with  other  nations,  and  a  sudden  spring 
was  given  to  improvement,  which  even  the  impolitic  regulations 
of  the  court  did  not  check.  The  revolutionary  ferment  which 
had  displayed  itself  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  extended  to 
Brazil.  In  I8I79  &"  insurrection  broke  out  in  Pemambuco, 
which  it  was  first  supposed  would  spread  over  the  whole  country  : 
but  the  port  of  Pemambuco  being  blockaded,  and  troops  arriving 
from  the  surrounding  provinces,  the  insurgents  were  overpowered, 
and  their  leaders  executed.  On  the  formation  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion in  Portugal,  the  king  was  compelled  to  return  to  Lisbon,  the 
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18th  degree  of  south  latitude.  Just  above  this  parallel  it  over- 
flows its  banks  during  the  rainy  season,  and  spreads  itself  over  the 
flat  country,  forming  an  immense  lake  called  Lake  Xanyes, 
which  is  generally  330  miles  long,  and  120  broad,  but  so  shallow 
that  it  is  not  navigable  in  any  part,  except  for  canoes  aiid  small 
boats. 

The  Parana^  which  robs  the  Paraguay  of  its  name,  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  run- 
ning on  the  whole  in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  about  lOOO 
miles,  joins  the  Paraguay  at  Corrientes.  It  runs  in  a  broad,  deep 
channel,  and  seldom  overflows  it  banks.  In  lat.  ^^  is  the  fall  of 
Itu,  formed  by  a  collection  of  rocks,  which  rise  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  in  separate  masses,  and  leave  channels  for  the  passage 
of  the  water.  Boats  pass  down  without  difficulty,  and  are  drawo 
up  by  ropes. 

The  Uruguay  rises  on  the  declivity  of  the  Brazilian  Andes,  in 
the  province  of  Rio  Grande,  near  the  parallel  of  28^  south  latitude; 
and  pursues  a  south-westerly  course  of  more  than  1000  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  higher  up  the 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  ^rapids  and  falls,  which  prevent  the 
ascent  of  every  thing  but  canoes  and  flat-bottomed  boats. 

The  Rio  Negro  is  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Uruguay,  and  joins 
it  54  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  40 
miles. 

The  Pilcomayo,  the  largest  western  branch  of  the  Paraguay, 
rises  in  the  Andes,  near  the  parallel  of  20  degrees  north  latitude; 
and,  after  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction  for  600  miles  through 
the  mountainous  country,  turns  to  the  south-east,  and,  traversing 
a  level  country  for  more  than  400  miles,  falls  into  the  Paraguay 
in  25  degrees  south  latitude.     It  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  source. 

The  Vermejo  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Pilcomayo,  aud 
flowing  south-cast,  joins  the  Paraguay  in  about  latitude  27  degrees 
south.  Its  current  is  very  gentle,  and  few  rivers  are  equally 
navigable.  * 

The  Salado,  which  discharges  itself  at  Santa  Fe,  in  latitude 
3 1°  40'  south,  after  a  south-east  course  of  800  miles,  is  difficult 
of  navigation. 

The  Saladillo,  which  falls  into  the  Plata,  about  50  miles  from 
Cilpe  St.  Antonio,  after  a  south-east  course  of  several  hundred 
miles,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Rio  Quinto  and 
Rio  Quarto,  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  lost  in 
a  marshy  lake ;  but,  in  the  rainy  season,  communicate  by  various 
channels  with  the  Saladilla 

The  Rio  Dulce  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and 
flowing  parallel  with  the  Salado  for  a  considerable  distance,  loses 
itself  m  the  salt  lakes  of  Povongos,  100.  miles  north-west  of 
Santa  Fe. 
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the  population  vins  1 ,800,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.  The  citil'iied 
Indians  alone,  it  is  supposed,  amount  to  more  than  700,000.  The 
population  is  composed,  as  in  the  other  Spanish  colonies,  of 
Whites,  Indians,  Mestizoes,  Negroes,  and  Mulattoes.  The  num- 
ber of  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  however,  is  very  small.  The 
most  populous  districts  are  around  the  towns  on  the  coast,  and 
near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  and  the  mining  districts  in  tbe 
west ;  but  particularly  the  north-western  provinces,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Peru,  which  were  formerly  attached  to  that  country;  and 
are  still  called  Alto  Peru,  or  Upper  Peru.  The  plains  in  tbe 
north  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  tribes  of  wanderiug 
Indians.  ^ 

Chief  Towns. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  south-west  bank  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  180  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  here 
SO  miles  broad,  and  is  merely  an  open  road.  Ships  cannot  ap- 
proach within  three  leagues  of  the  shore,  and  are  compelled  to 
unload  by  lighters.  The  commerce  of  the  town  is  very  extensive, 
the  port  being  the  outlet  for  the  produce,  not  only  of  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Plata,  but  also  of  large  districts  of  Peru  and  Chili. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  62,000. 

Monte  Video  stands  on  tlie  north  shore  of  the  Plata,  120  miles 
east  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  a  peninsula  pro- 
montory, which  projects  southward  from  the  main  land.  The 
fortifications  are  on  the  isthmus  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  are 
very  strong,  being  regular  works  built  of  stone.  The  harbour, 
which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  town,  is  of  a  circular  shape,  four 
miles  in  diameter,  with  a  narrow  entrance.  It  is  deep  enough  for 
large  ships,  and  is  the  best  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  popu- 
lation is  variously  stated,  from  10  to  (^,000. — Ste  the  anneitd 

Putosi,  famous  for  its  rich  silver  mines  lies  in  the  Andes,  in 
lat.  *20^  'IGI  S.,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Pilcomayo.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  100,000,  of  whom  30,000  are  employed 
in  the  adjacent  mines. 

[Potosi  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  over-ruling 
circumstances  in  fixing  the  situation  of  cities.     It  stands  on  a 
narrow  plain,  amidst  die  eternal  snows  of  the  Andes,  on  the  side 
of  tlie  insulated  mountain  that  contains  the  metal  which  gives  it 
all  its  importance.     The  climate  is  cold,  and  the  environs  barren ; 
the  valleys  are  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  are 
clothed  with  moss,  while  the  only  covering  spread  over  their 
summits  is  one  of  perennial  snow.     A  few  solitary  vicunas  are 
alone  seen  grazing  in  this  desolate  region,  which  would  never 
have  become  the  abode  of  man,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  mountains,  by  an 
Indian  hunter,  as  he  pursued  the  wild  goats  that  bounded  over  its 
surface.] — Edit. 
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Assumptiouy  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  stands  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  Paraguay,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo, 
abd  977  miles  from  the  sea.     The  population  is  7000. 

Corrientes,  situated  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the  Parana 
and  the  Paraguay,  contains  5000  inhabitants* 

Sante  Fe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salado,  has  about  6000  inhabitants 

Cordova  is  on  the  small  river  Primcro,  which  loses  itself  in  one 
of  the  salt  lakes  to  the  north-west  of  Santa  Fe.    Population  6000. 

Santiago  del  Estero  lies  north  of  Cordova,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Dulce. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  mountainous  country,  not  already 
nieniionedy  beginning  in  the  south,  are  Mendoza,  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  contains  21,000 
inhabitants;  St.  Juan,  also  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  north 
of  Mendoza,  and  containing  19^000  inhabitants  ;  Rioja,  still  farther 
north ;  Tucuman,  or  St.  Miguel  de  Tucuman,  on  the  Dulce,  more 
than  100  miles  above  Santiago  del  Estero ;  Salta,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Vermejo,  with  9000  inhabitants;  La  Plata,  or  Chiquisica, 
about  60  miles  north-east  of  Potosi,  with  14,000  inhabitants; 
Charcas,  or  Chayanta,  lying  north  of  Potosi,  and  containing  30,000 
inhabitants ;  and  La  Paz,  near  the  south-east  extremity  of  lake 
Titicaca,  with  20,000  inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

Under  the  old  government,  commerce  was  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  Spain.  At  present  the  export  and 
import  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  though  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  participate  in  it  to  a  certain  degree. 
The  exports  consist,  principally,  of  hides,  beef,  and  tallow,  the 
great  staples  of  the  country ;  a  variety  of  furs  and  peltry ;  with 
gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi.  Mules  are  also  sent  in 
vast  droves,  from  Salta  over  the  Andes  into  Peru.  The  imports 
are  principally  British  manufactures,  consisting  of  woollen  and 
cotton  goods  of  every  description,  hardware,  hats,  porter,  Scc. 
From  the  United  States  are  imported  lumber  and  naval  stores  of 
all  kinds,  salted  fish,  furniture,  boots,  shoes,  8cc. ;  and  from  Brazil, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  rum.  The  value  of  the  exports  is  estimated  at 
10,000,000  dollars  per  annum ;  and  that  of  tne  imports  is  about 
the  same. 

Religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion. 

Gofcemment. 

This  country  was  formerly  a  Spanish  colony,  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  a  viceroy ;  but  a  new  government  was  established  in  ldl6» 
whicli  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  till  the  9th  of  July, 
1816,  when  it  declared  itself  wholly  independent,  under  the  title 
of  the  United  Provinces  uf  Bio  de  ia  Plata,  which  has  since  been 
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changed  for  that  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America. 
Since  1810  there  Jiave  been  three  or  four  revolutions^  in  each  of 
which^  the  form  of  government,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  executive 
department,  has  been  altered.  During  all  the  changes,  however, 
there  has  existed  a  Congress  consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  several  provinces. 

Revenue. 
The  revenue  for  the  year  1817,  was  3,037,187  dollars. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  discovery  of  the  country,  now  known  by  the  name  ot 
Buenos  Ay  res,  took  place  somewhat  later  than  that  of  other  parts 
of  South  America  on  the  Atlantic.     The  honour  of  the  discovery 
is  claimed  by  the  Spaniards.     Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  having  sailed 
from  Spain  in  1515,  to  explore  Brazil,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kio  de  la  Plata,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country ;  but, 
deceived  by  the  friendly  appearance  of  the  Indians,  and  being  off 
his  guard,  he  was  slain  with  the  few  attendants  who  had  landed  in 
company.    In  1526,  Sebastian  Cabot,  then  in  the  Spanish  service, 
being  also  on  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  entered  the  same 
river,  and  discovered   an  island,  which  he  called  St.  Gabriel. 
Advancing  about  12  leagues,  he  found  a  Ane  river  flowing  into 
the  great  stream :  this  he  named  St.  Salvador,  and,  causing  bis 
fleet  to  enter,  disembarked  his  men  and  built  a  fort,  in  which  he 
left  a  garrison,  while  he  proceeded  further  up  and  discovered  the 
Paraguay.     In  consequence  of  receiving  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silver  from  die  Indians,  who  procured  it  from  the  mines  of 
Pent,  he  imagined  that  mines  of  this  precious  metal  exbted  in 
the  interior,  and  accordingly  gave  to  the  river  the  name  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  or  the  river  of  silver.    The  Spanish  government, 
having  conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  value  of  the  country,  deter- 
mined to  colonise  it ;  and,  to  prevent  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  other  nations,  Don  Pedro  de  Meodoza  was  sent  out,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in   1535.     From  tlie  earliest 
peiiod  after  the  colonization,  until  the  establishment  of  a  vice- 
royalty,   the   government  was  dependent  upon   that  of  Peru; 
though  the  chief  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  the  tide  of  Captain- 
General.     Buenos  Ayres  continued  for  a  long  time  almost  un- 
known, all  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  kingdom  lying  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  ocean ;  and  in  consequence  of  tlie  restric- 
tions imposed  npon  its  commerce,  having  no  other  communication 
with  Ruropc  than  by  the  annual  fleet  from  Spain,  it  languished  in 
povertjr^id  obscurity.    So  extensive  and  fertile  a  couutry  could 
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II  not,  however,  remain  for  ever  concealed.  As  the  population  in- 
f  creased,  though  it  was  but  slowly,  and  the  agricultural  produce 
I  multiplied,  the  evil  consequences  of  the  restrictions  were  more 
,-  severely  felt.  The  reiterated  remonstrances  of  the  people  at  last 
,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  government  to  the  importance  of 

the  colony.  A  relaxation  took  place  in  the  system  of  commercial 
monopoly  which  had  been  rigorously  adhered  to ;  and  finally,  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  a  contraband  trade  that  had  been  carried  to 
an  alarming  height,  register  ships  were  allowed  to  sail  under  a 
license  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  annual  flota  was  lessened  from 
15,000  to  2000  tons  of  shipping;  and,  in  1748,  it  sailed  for  the 
last  time  to  Cadiz. 

Other  amendments  of  the  mercantile  system  were  made  soon 
afterwards.  In  1774,  a  free  trade  was  allowed  between  several 
of  the  American  ports;  and,  in  1778  and  the  succeeding  year, 
several  Spanish  sea-ports  were  allowed  an  open  trade  to  Buenos 
Ay  res  and  the  ports  of  the  Pacific.  Buenos  Ayres  was  now 
advancing  rapidly  into  political  and  commercial  importance : 
this  was  rendered  stable  by  the  erection  of  the  government  into  a 
viccroyalty  in  1778,  and  since  that  period  its  trade  progressively 
increased  until  the  war  between  Spain  and  England,  when  a 
material  interruption  was  given  to  it.  Nothing  of  moment 
appears  in  the  history  of  Buenos  Ayres,  until  July,  1806,  when 
the  capital  was  taken  by  surprise  by  a  British  army,  under 
Generid  Beresford,  which  suddenly  invaded  the  country.  These 
troops,  proceeding  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  the 
country  entirely  defenceless,  there  being  only  a  handful  of  regular 
troops,  and  the  militia  being  unarmed  and  undisciplined.  The 
British  enjoyed  their  triumph  only  a  few  weeks,  when  a  small 
body  of  the  militia,  under  the  command  of  General  Liniers,  a 
French  officer,  invested  the  city,  and  forced  them  to  surrender  at 
discretion  on  the  12th  of  August.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of 
Geueral  Beresford's  army,  another  body  of  troops,  in  number 
about  5000,  arrived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  Sir 
Home  Popham,  who,  after  taking  Fort  Maldonado,  at  the  mouth 
of  La  Plata,  laid  siege  to  Monte  Video.  The  Spanish  garrison 
made  a  resolute  and  glorious  defence,  and  finally  compelled  the 
besiegers  to  withdraw  disgracefully  from  the  contest.  Other 
troops  arrived  some  time  afterwards,  under  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty,  and  the  number  of  the  British  bearing  a  vast  superiority 
over  that  of  the  garrison,  another  attempt  was  made,  and  the 
town  was  finally  carried  by  storm,  after  a  defence  which  reflects 
the  highest  honour  upon  its  little  garrison.  It  was  now  deter- 
mined by  the  British  commanders  to  proceed  against  Buenos 
Ayres,  as  soon  as  certain  expected  remforcements  arrived.  In 
May,  1807,  these  succours  arrived,  under  General  Whitelocke, 
who  assumed  the  chief  command,  and  was  joined  on  the  15th  of 
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June  by  General  Crawford.  The  invading  army  now  amounted 
to  upwards  of  12^000  men,  all  regular  disciplined  soldiers.  i}n 
the  appointed  day  they  embarked  in  boots,  and  sailing  up  the 
river,  debarked  below  the  capital.  They  were  permitted  to 
approach  the  town  without  molestation ;  but  no  sooner  had  tkej 
entered  it,  than  they  were  received  by  the  indignant  inhabitants  with 
one  tremendous  and  well-directed  iire  of  grape  and  musketry.  Cvery 
house  was  converted  into  a  fortress,  from  which  vengeance  was 
poured  out  upon  the  invaders  of  the  soil.  The  British  troops  m  ere 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  endeavoured  to  fiud  safety  in  a  dis- 
graceful flight.  General  Whitelocke,  finding  that  the  patriotiioi 
of  the  people  was  not  to  be  overcome,  and  having  no  means  of 
escape,  surrendered  this  formidable  army  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
militia  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  thus  ended  the  second  British 
invasion  of  this  province. 

The  important  services  which  Liniers  had  rendered  the  peop!e 
at  once  elevated  him  to  distinction.  The  viceroy,  Sobremonte, 
was  deposed y  and  the  French  general  placed  in  his  stead.  The 
invasion  of  Spain,  however,  and  the  deposition  of  Ferdinand  VIL, 
produced  a  counter  revolution  in  the  public  opinion.  Liniers 
was  desirous  of  establishing  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon in  America  as  well  as  in  Old  Spain ;  but  Don  Josef  de 
Goyeneche,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  tlie  junta  of  Cadiz,  caused 
the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  proclaim  Ferdinand,  advisingat 
the  same  time  that  a  junta  should  be  immediately  formed.  So  pow- 
erful and  well-concerted  were  his  measures,  that  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, I8O99  the  people  rose  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  demanded 
the  establishment  of  a  junta.  They  were,  however,,  dispersed ;  and 
the  leaders  punished  by  the  troops,  who  still  remained  faithful  to 
Liniers.  But  this  temporary  triumph  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. In  August,  I8O9,  Cisneros,  die  new  viceroy,  arrived  from 
Spain,  and  Liniers  was  deposed  by  the  junta,  which  now  solemnly 
declared  their  rights.  Liniers  wras  then  exiled  to  Cordova ;  but 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  had  spread  itself  too  widely  by  this 
time  to  admit  of  the  new  viceroy  continuing  long  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions.  Commotion  succeeded  to  commotion ;  and, 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1810,  a  provisional  government  assembled 
itself,  deposed  the  new  viceroy,  and  sent  him  to  Spain.  Against 
this  measure  the  interior  provinces  and  the  city  of  Montevideo 
protested.  Liniers  formed  an  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cordova ;  and  in  Potosi  another  was  assembled,  under  General 
Nieto.  To  check  these  a  force  marched  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
Liniers  and  Nieto  were  defeated,  and  themselves  and  six  of  their 
principal  officers  beheaded. 

These  decisive  measures  did  not,  however,  extinguish  the 
spirit  of  disafiFection  to  the  cause  of  emancipation.  A  force  was 
put  in  motion  in  Paraguay,  under* the  governor,  Velasco;  who 
was,  however,  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to   Bnenos 
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Ayres.  Montevideo  still  remained  faithful  to  the  mother  country; 
but,  in  December,  1816,  a  body  of  Portuguese  troops  entered 
the  Banda  Oriental,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  All  the 
principal  places  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Uruguay,  and  of  the 
country  between  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  and  the  province 
still  remains  in  their  possession.  Buenos  Ayres,  though  inde* 
pendent,  in  fact,  after  the  revolution  of  1810,  was  not  so  in  name. 
The  junta  professed  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  government  of  Spain, 
and  all  decrees  were  issued  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  At 
length,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1816,  the  minds  of  the  people  being 
fully  prepared  for  it,  a  formal  declaration  of  independence  was 
made  by  the  general  congress.  No  opposition  was  made  to  the 
measure  in  Buenos  Ayres,  as  no  Spanish  troops  had  remained 
there  since  1810.  An  unfortunate  dissension,  however,  broke 
out  between  the  provinces  on  the  east  bank  of  the  La  Plata  and 
the  general  confederation,  which  arose  from  a  dispute  between 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  General  Artigas,  one  of 
the  officers  appointed  to  reduce  Montevideo.  The  contest 
between  them  continued  for  several  years,  and  many  engagements 
took  place,  in  most  of  which  Artigas  was  successful.  The  pro- 
vince of  Paraguay,  too,  although  professedly  favourable  to  inde- 
pendence, refused  to  make  common  cause  with  Buenos  Ayres^ 
and  adopted  a  kind  of  non-intercourse  with  the  whole  world. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  political  revolutions 
have  been  frequent  in  Buenos  Ayres.  All  parties,  however, 
favour  the  cause  of  independence.  The  most  important  events 
in  the  recent  history  of  this  republic  are,  the  annexation  of  the 
Banda  Oriental  to  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  Portuguese  govern* 
meut,  both  of  which  events  took  place  in  July,  1821. 


PERU. 


Siiuation,  Boundaries^  attd  Exleni. 

PkHu  is  situated  between  3®  a5'  and  21^  30'  S.  lat.,  and  65® 
and  81®  lO'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Republic 
of  Columbia ;  6ast  by  Brazil ;  south  by  the  desert  of  Atacama, 
which  separates  it  from  Chili,  and  by  the  United  Provinces  of 
South  America;  and  West  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  mean 
length  from  north  to  south  h  about  750  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  about  660,  the  area  being  about  495^000. 
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[As  the  M'hole  population  of  the  Peruvian  territories,  including 
the  native  Indians  that  range  over  the  vast  plains  east  of  ibe 
JVndes,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  one  million  and  a-hal( 
there  will  be  only  about  three  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile. 
Juike  most  other  parts  of  South  America,  the  population  is  here 
concentrated  into  a  few  favoured  spots,  while  immense  tracts  are 
left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest.] — Edit. 

Face  of  the  Country y  Soil,  and  Productions^ 

The  Andes  pass  through  Peru,  from  south-east  to  north-we!>t, 
parallel  with  the  coast.  Soon  after  crossing  the  southern  boun- 
dary, they  divide  into  three  principal  ridges  or  cordilleras,  which 
continue  till  about  the  sixth  degree  of  S.  lat.,  where  they  are 
again  united  into  a  single  chain.  Along  the  whole  coast  is  a 
narrow  plain,  from  35  to  70  miles  wide,  called  the  country  of 
Valles,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  barren  sandy  deserts.  Imme- 
diately east  of  this  is  the  lower,  or  western,  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
reaching  the  whole  length  of  Peru ;  not  in  one  unbroken  eleva- 
tion, like  the  cordillera  of  Mexico,  but  composed  of  successive 
summits  of  immense  height,  between  which  the  eastern  inhabit- 
ants find  a  laborious  passage  to  the  country  of  Valles.  Between 
the  western  and  central  ridges  of  tlie  Andes,  there  is  a  series  of 
plains,  varying  in  width  from  100  to  170  miles,  elevated  generally 
8  or  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  valleys.  The  central  cordillera  consists  also 
of  separate  summits,  but  is  less  broken  than  the  western,  and  has 
an  average  height  of  15,000  feet.  Beyond  the  eastern  cordillera 
there  are  immense  unexplored  plains,  which  reach  into  Brazil, 
and  are  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  several  of  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 

[Many  aspiring  mountains  point  their  bold  summits  to  the  skies 
within  the  limits  of  Peru ;  but  the  absolute  heights  of  very  few 
of  them  have  been  correctly  ascertained.  Those  which  are  less 
elevated,  or  that  rise  comparatively  Uttle  above  the  high  table- 
land, are  chiefly  metallic ;  and  some  of  them  are  considered  to  be 
more  abundant  in  silver  than  any  others  on  the  globe.  A  few 
heights  may  here  be  given,  viz. 

Fket  mbov*  tkt  iks. 

The  mines  of  Gualgayoe,  in  the  partido  of  Choto  .  13^385 
Gold  was  formerly  procured  by  the  Incas,  in  the 

plains  of  Curimayo,  at  more  than  •  .  .  •  •  1 1^184 
The  plain  of  Chocopampa,  containing  a  vast  quantity 

of  petrified  sea-shells 13^123 

Mines  of  Pasco,  more  than 13,000 

Assuay,  the  ancient  Peruvian  road 15,540 

The  town  of  Micupampa 11^670 

] — Edit. 
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The  country  of  Valles  lias  a  sandy  soil;  and,  owing  to  the 
wUnt  of  moisture,  is  principally  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  only 
spots  capable  of  cultivation  are  the  banks  of  the  small  rivers,  or 
such  as  are  within  the  reach  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  ele* 
vated  plains  between  the  Andes  are  perpetually  verdant ;  and  the 
grains,  the  vegetables,  and  fine  fiiiits,  of  Europe  flourish  hefe 
amidst  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  Wine,  oil,  and  sugar,  are  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  the  coast;  and  com,  wheat,  Peruvian 
bark,  and  cacao,  of  the  high  country. 

Rivers. 

There  are  no  rivers  of  any  importance  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Andes,  all  the  streams  which  rise  there  having  but  a  short  course 
from  their  sources  to  the  ocean.  On  the  east  of  the  Andes  are 
the  Amazon  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  by  some  of  which 
navigation  has  been  performed  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
with  a  land  route  of  only  37  miles. 

Mities. 

The  mountainous  districts  abound  in  metallic  wealth.  In  179 If 
the  number  of  gold  mines  and  washings  worked  in  Peru,  was  69* 
the  number  of  silver  mines  784,  of  quicksilver  4,  of  copper  4,  and 
of  lead  12.  The  annual  produce  of  the  whole  is  valued  at 
4,600,000  dollars,  of  which  silver  constitutes  seven-eighths. 
These  rich  mines,  however,  are  under  miserable  management. 
There  is,  in  every  department,  not  only  the  greatest  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  mining,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  extracting  the  metal 
from  the  ore,  but  in  those  which  are  worked  for  the  government, 
the  most  shameful  and  glaring  corruption.  [For  a  more  copious 
account  of  the  mineral  riches  of  Peru,  we  must  refer  to  the 
Geography  already  mentioned.     Vol.  II.  p.  733.] — Edit. 

Climate. 

In  the  country  of  Valles,  included  between  the  western  cordillera 
and  the  coast,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  are  entirely  unknown. 
During  the  winter,  however,  which  lasts  from  July  to  November, 
the  ground  is  almost  constantly  covered  with  a  thick  fog,  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  generally  dissolves  into  a  very  small 
mist,  or  dew,  and  moistens  the  earth  equably.  During  the  summer 
the  sun's  rays  occasion  an  intense  heat,  throughout  all  this  region ; 
the  more  so  as  they  are  received  upon  a  sandy  soil,  whence  they 
are  strongly  reflected.  This  low  region  is  far  from  being  healthy ; 
malignant,  intermittent,  and  catarrhal  fevers,  pleurisies  and  con* 
stipations,  are  the  most  common  diseases,  and  rage  constantly  at 
Lima.  A  great  part  of  Peru,  between  the  western  coast  of  the 
Andes  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  supplies  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect examples  of  what  is  called  a  hot  and  dty  climate;  as  for  the 
space  of  about  400  leagues  along  the  coast,  ram  is  wholly  unknown. 
The  Andes  intercept  the  cloudy  which  pour  their  contents  on  the 
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■KMinbiWi  disuictBy  often  accompinicd  bj  tremendous  tktwkr  ■ 
lightiiing,  while  near  the  sem  not   a  drop   fiUb  to  aoaleiiik 

Crcbed  soil.  The  air  in  all  this  tract  is,  tbereibre^  hbIM 
t.  During  the  winter  at  lima,  Fahrenheit^a  tbennomelerwr 
ainks  below  fiO^  at  noon,  and  it  seidoa  rises  above  83^;  thoi^f 
IS  occasionally  seen  at  96  degrees.  Jn  aome  other  dium 
bowefier,  the  temperature  is  greater  than  it  is  at  die  capilaL  Ik 
climate  in  the  high  table-lands  is  a  mixture  of  aprinp^  and  satw 
summer  and  winter  are  equally  unknown,  and  a  luxuriant  regeOta 
flourishes  to  the  height  of  about  10^000  feet.j — Edit. 

The  elevated  plains  between  the  western  and  central  coniiDei 
called  by  Humboldt  the  high  tableJand  of  Peni,  baa  scaroeha 
variation  of  temperature  throughout  the  year;  the  mercuttf 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  always  standing  at  aiboot  €5  or  8 
degrees;  the  climate  is  here  mild  and  geniaL  The  lonly  distir 
tion  of  seasons  arises  from  the  rains,  which  prevail  from  Nona 
ber  to  May.  The  highest  Andes  are  perpetually  irovered  ai 
snow,  and  experience  an  uninterrupted  winter  between  the  tropia 
Here  are  also  many  volcanoes  which  are  flamincr  within  «tt 
their  summits,  chasms,  and  apertures,  are  involved  in  ice. 

Civil  Dtvisions  and  Population. 

Peru  is  divided  into  seven  intendancies,  which  are  subdinJs 
into  51  districts.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  intendancies,  «il 
their  population  in  1795,  eadi  of  which  derives  its  name  fnmt 
principal  town. 

intemdmiteies,  WhUet.        Indimm,  Me8tiM09s,  Mmlait^et,  Stmms,  ftfrf 

lima,  82,370     63,180  13,747  17,864  29,763  149,U 

Cuasco,  31,828   159,105  23,104  993  2SS  216^ 

Arequipa,  89,357     66,609  17,797  7,0OS  5,258  \3BM 

Tnixillo,  19,098   115,647  76,949  13,757  4,725  230,9* 

Goamanga,  5,378     75,284  29,621  943  30  111^ 

Guancavelica,  2,341     23,899  4,537  41  3o,«l 

Tarma,  15,639   105,187  78,688  864  f^se  20\p 

Total,        186,311    608,911   244,437    41,404    40,336   1^0W» 

This  population  is  concentrated  in  the  western  part  of  Pen^i 
the  country  of  Valles,  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  Andes  stW 
extending  many  hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  There  are  heside 
many  tribes  of  indej)endent  Indians,  not  included  in  the  cem 
and  whose  number  is  unknown,  occupying  all  the  plains  to  tk 
east  of  the  mountains. 

Chief  Towns* 

Lima  is  situated  about  two  leagues  from  the  coast,  in  lat  I^< 

S.,.in  the  centre  of  a  delightful  valley  watered  by  the  small  li* 

Himac,  which  flows  along  the  north  side  of  the  city.     It  15  i> 

Tonnded  with  a  brick  wall,  which  was  erected  merelv  as  a  defttf 

^  against  the  sndden  attacks   of  the    Indians.       The  houses  ^ 
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generally  handsome^  though  low^  and  constructed  of  wood,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes ;  the  principal  square  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  city  is  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  and  contains  in 
the  centre  a  large  and  magnificent  fountain ;  on  its  sides  are  the 
cathedral  and  the  archbishop's  palace,  the  viceroy's  palace, -the 
town-house,  and  prison.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  the 
churches  and  chapels,  which  are  partly  built  of  stone,  and 
decorated  in  the  most  splendid  style  with  paintings,  and  ornaments 
of  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds  of  the  greatest  value.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1790,  was  52,6^7,  of  which  number  17,^15  were  whites, 
8,960  Negroes,  3,912  Indians,  and  the  remainder  Mulattoes, 
Mestizoes,  &c.  Of  the  whites,  about  SOOO  were  monks  and 
nuns.  Luxury  in  dress,  and  fondness  for  show  and  splendour, 
prevail  to  an  extravagant  degree  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lima. 

Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  is  two  leagues  distant,  on  a  low,  flat 
point  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  port  is  one  of  the  most  safe  and  commodious  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  is  defended  by  numerous  batteries.  It  is 
the  rendezvous  of  about  17,000  tons  of  shipping,  employed  in 
commerce  with  the  other  provinces  of  South  America,  and  with 
Europe.     The  population  is  about  5000. 

Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvians,  is  550  miles  E.  S.E. 
of  Lima;  the  city  still  preserves  many  monuments  of  its  ancient 
grandeur;  and,  among  others,  the  great  fortress  built  for  its 
defence.  The  population  is  32,000,  of  whom  16,000  are  whites, 
14,000  Indians,  and  the  rest  of  mixed  blood. 

Arequipa,  217  leagues  S.  E.  of  Lima,  is  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river,  20  leagues  from  the  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
Peru,  containing  24,000  inhabitants.  Truxillo,  in  lat.  8^  S.  about 
half  a  league  from  the  sea,  contains  6000  inhabitants.  Guamanga, 
190  miles  S.  E.  of  Lima,  is  an  Indian  town,  containing  25,970 
90uls,  of  whom  only  169  are  whites.  Tarma,  85  miles  east  of 
Lima,  contains  5538  souls,  of  whom  only  36 1  are  whites,  and  the 
rest  principally  Indians  and  Mestizoes.  Guancavelica,  celebrated 
For  its  mine  of  quicksilver,  and  for  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  its 
i^icinity,  b  140  miles  S.  E.  of  Lima,  and  contains  5 156  inhabitants, 
[>f  whom  560  are  whites. 

Commerce. 

Peru  trades  with  Europe,  the  Philippine  islands,  coastwise  with 
Giuatimala  and  Chili,  and  overland  with  Buenos  Ayres.  Its 
>xports  are  chiefly  gold  and  silver,  wine,  brandy,  sugar,  pimento, 
Peruvian  bark,  salt,  vicuna  wool,  and  coarse  woollens.  It  receives 
n  return  from  Europe,  manufactured  goods,  particularly  silkA, 
luperfine  cloth,  lace,  fine  linen,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  and 
ihow ;  from  the  Philippine  islands,  muslins,  tea,  and  other  East 
!ndia  goods;  from  Guatimala  indigo ;  from  Chili,  wheat  and  cop- 
ier; and  from  Buenos  Ayres,  mules  and  Paraguay  tea. 


it,  lo  tnvel  oo  the  bscka  of  ludiaos ;  in  tfaia  wa 
for  15  or  20  dayi  together,  over  roads  windii 
habited  foreats. 

lUHgitm. 
The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  affai 
are  under  the  control  of  one  archbishop  and  four 

Government. 
While  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  the  goven 
in  a  viceroy,  and  had  two  roja)  audiences,  Lima  i 
the  important  officeM,  civil,  military,  and  eccleaiaai 
handft  of  the  European  Spaoiards,  the  Creoles 
from  all  posts  of  honour  and  trust.  The  revolu 
affairs  produced  bv  the  capture  of  Lima,  has  be 
enabit;  us  to  give  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
ment  of  Peru,  which  witi  probably,  howerer^  be 
republican  basiii. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Ip  we  may  believe  the  traditionary  bistoiy  o: 
Indians,  their  ancestors  were  initiated  in  the  arta 
government,  by  a  man  and  woman  who  came  fron 
great  lake  south  of  Peru.  Manco  Capac  instnit 
agriculture,  and  other  usefid  employments,  while 
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ibe  end  of  the  twelfth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  From  this  period,  tQ  the  epoch  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  native  historians  enumerate  fourteen  reigns  of 
Incas^  (such  was  the  title  of  the  monarchs,)  whose  names  have 
been  preserved. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Huana  Capac,  in  1524, 
that  the  discovery  of  Peru  by  Europeans  took  place.    Three  inha- 
bitants of  Spain^  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego  Almagrd,  and  a  priest 
named  Hernando  de  Luque,  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  ex- 
cited by  the  success  of  Cortes,  under  whom  Pizarro  had  served. 
About  50  leagues  from  Panama,  Pizarro  discovered  a  small  barren 
district  called  Peru,  and  from  this  spot  the  whole  country  received 
its  name.     They  prosecuted  their  discoveries  along  the  coast,  and 
spent  three  years  in  the  enterprise,  without  obtaining  more  to 
reward  their  labours  than  the  certainty  that  there  existed  an  empire 
abounding  with  the  precious  metals.     Not  possessing  Sufficient 
force  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  country,  Pizarro  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  received  from  the  king  some  assistance  and  the 
title  of  Governor  of  Peru.     Returning  to  Panama,  he  collected  a 
body  of  men,  and  set  out  on  another  expedition  in  1531.     After 
reducing  several  towns  on  the  coast,  he  founded  the  first  Spanish 
colony  m  Peru,  at  San  Miguel,  in  May,  153^.     While  at  this 
place,  he  received  a  message  from  Huascar,  the  reigning  Inca, 
informing  him  of  the  revolt  of  his  brother  Atahualpa,  and  request- 
ing his  assistance  to  re-establish  the  power  of  the  legitimate  sove- 
reign.    Pizarro  now  determined  to  penetrate  into  die  interior,  and 
he  accordingly  set  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  Peruvian  anibas- 
sadors,  with  his  whole  disposable  force,  which  consisted  of  only 
62  horsemen,  and  102  foot  soldiers.     On  his  route  he  received 
messengers  from  Atahualpa,  who  had .  usurped  the  throne^  re- 
questing also  his  assistance.     Pizarro  declared  that  his  object  was 
merely  to  reconcile  the  difference  between  the  brothers.    He  was 
received  by  Atahualpa  with  great  respect,  but  the  kindness  of  the 
Peruvian  Monarch  was  requited  by  the  basest* treachery.    On  a  pre* 
tended  provocation,  Pizarro  attacked  the  army  of  the  natives,  and 
having  gained  possession  of  the  inca's  person,  an  universal  panic 
seized  the  Indians,  40CX>  of  whom  fell  in  this  memorable  action^ 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Peru.   Not  one  Spaniard  was  killed,  and 
the  booty  was  immense.    This  battle  took  place  at  Caxamarca,  on  . 
the  10th  of  November,  1532.    The  captive  inca,  finding  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  escape,  offered  for  his  ransom  a  quantity  of  gold 
sufficient  to  fill  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined.    Pizarro 
agreed  td  the  proposal,  and  an  immense  amount  of  th«  precious 
metal  was  collected  by  the  Peruvians ;  but  the  treacherous  invader 
had  no  soo^ner  received  it,  than  he  determined  to  put  his  prisoner 
to  death.    Accordingly,  having  instituted  a  tribunal,  a  mock  trial 
of  Atahualpa  took  place,  on  the  charge  of  having  wrested  the 
sceptre  of  Peru  from  its  natural  sovereign.     The  unfortunate 
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monarch  was  condemaed  to  be  burnt  to  death ;  and,  after  sufftr- 
ing  baptism  fiom  his  Chrbtian  judges,  the  sentence  was  executed 
upon  him. 

Soon  after  this  dreadful  tragedy,  Pizarro  defeated  Paula  Inca,a 
brother  of  Atahualpa,  who  had  been  invested  witli  the  crown  by  the 
Peruvians,  and  entered  Cuzco,  the  capital.   Quito  was  next  taken; 
and,  having  established  the  Spanish  power  on  a  sure  foundation,  Pi- 
zarro despatched  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  Spain,  with  an  immemr 
present  to  the  king,  of  gold  and  silver.     This  substantial  argument 
gained  him  a  favourable  reception.     Pizarro  was  confirmed  in  hit 
government,  to  which'  an  addition  of  70  leagues  south  was  made, 
and  was  created  Marquis  of  Atabillos,  while  Almagro  received 
the  government  of  the  countries  200  leagues  south  of  the  limiti 
prescribed  to.  Pizarro.     In  January,  \5SS,  Pizarro   founded  the 
city  of  Lima,  and  soon  afterwards  employed  himself  in  giving 
form  to  the  government,  and  distributing  land  among  the  colo- 
nists ;  but,  while  thus  occupied,  Manco  Capac,  the  reigning  iocs, 
again  took  up  arms.    After  several  severe  engagements,  the  Peru- 
vians got  possession  of  Cuzco,  which  was,  however,  retaken  by  the 
Spaniards;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  brothers  of  Pizarro 
maintained  themselves  in  Lima.     Another  formidable  enemy  now 
arose,  in  Almagro,  between  whom  and  Pizarro,  enmities  had  long 
subsisted.     Almagro,  considering  Cuzco  within  the  limit  of  his 
grant,  marched  against  it  from  the  frontiers  of  Chili,  in  1537,  and 
the  brotliers  of  Pizarro,  being  too  weak  to  oppose  him,  were  forced 
to  submit.     Manco  Capac,  about  this  time,  finding  Almagro  too 
strong  to  be  ejected,  retired  to  the  mountains.     Pizarro,  hearing 
of  the  siege  of  Cuzco,  sent  Alvarido  with  500  men  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brother,  but  this  general  was  attacked  by  Almagro 
and  speedily  beaten.     Pizarro  then  advanced  in  person,  with  700 
men,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  Almagro  to  a  pacific  settlement, 
without  success.     A  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Cuzco,  in 
which  Almagro  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  soon   afterwards 
brought  to  trial  and  beheaded.     Two  years  afterwards,  Pizarro 
was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  party  of  Almagro.     This  event 
took  place  on  the  26th  of  June,  1541. 

After  the  death  of  Pizarro,  Vasca  de  Castro  was  appointed 
governor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Blasco  Vela.  The  conduct  of 
this  viceroy  excited  an  insurrection,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Gonzalo  Pizarro.  After  several  actions  with  the  royal  troops, 
Gonzalo  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  yhich  the  viceroy 
was  slain.  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest,  was  now  sent  over  as 
president,  and  finding  he  could  not  bring  Pizarro  to  terms,  he 
attacked  and  defeated  him.  Pizarro  was  taken  and  tried^  and  wu 
beheaded  on  the  10th  of  April,  1^48.  Peru  remained,  neverthe- 
less, in  an  unsettled  state  for  many  years.  In  I56£,  Toledo,  the 
viceroy,  attacked  Tupac  Amaru,  the  son  of  Manco  Capac,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains.    The  inca,  unabte  to  icabt, 
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surrendered  himself  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  all  car- 
ried prisoners  to  Cuzco.  Tupac  Amaru  was  brought  to  trial,  for 
supposed  crimes,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  Previous  to  bis 
execution,  he  was  baptized  in  prison,  and  was  thence  led  to  the 
scaffold ;  and  thus,  amid  the  tears  of  the  people,  expired  the  last 
of  the  Peruvian  emperors.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  sons  of 
Indian  women,  by  Spaniards,  were  put  in  confinement,  on  the 
charge  of  conspiring  with  Tupac  Amaru  to  overthrow  the  Spanish 
goveniment.  Many  of  them  were  put  to  the  torture,  and  others 
perished  in  exile,  or  in  confinement.  Toledo,  the  barbarous 
author  of  these  cruelties,  after  amassing  a  large  fortune,  returned 
to  Spain,  where  he  fell  under  the  royal  displeasure.  His  property 
ys'^s  sequestered,  his  person  confined,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  last  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  royal  authority  was,  after  the  death  of  Tupac  Amaru, 
established  as  firmly  in  Peru  as  in  the  other  Spanish  colonies,  and 
the  general  tranquillity  has  caused  the  history  of  the  province  to 
be  barren  of  important  incidents.  During  the  1 7th  century,  no 
event  seems  to  have  occurred  worthy  commemoration.  The  year 
1782  was  marked  by^an  insurrection  of  the  Indians,  under  Jose 
Gabriel  Condorcanqui,  a  descendant  of  Tupac  Amaru,  who 
assumed  the  same  name.  He  had  petitioned  the  Spanish  court 
to  restore  to  him  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Oropesa,  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  ancestor,  Sayu  Tupac;  but,  finding  his  request 
neglected,  he  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  proclaiming  himself 
inca,  the  Indians  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  acknowledged  his 
title  with  every  mark  of  profound  veneration  and  attachment. 
Having  collected  an  immense  army,  he  proclaimed  vengeance 
against  the  European  Spaniards,  promising  protection  to  all  bom 
in  America ;  but  his  followers,  mindfiil  of  the  cruelties  which  had 
been  perpetrated  upon  them,  spared  none  but  Indians.  The 
insurrection  lasted  t\to  years.  Success  at  first  attended  all  the 
operations  of  the  Indians,  who  madie  themselves  masters  of  several 
provinces ;  but,  in  the  end,  Tupac  Amaru  was  defeated,  and  with 
all  his  family  made  captive ;  and,  a  short  time  afterwards,  they 
were  all,  excepting  his  brother,  Diego,  who  had  escaped,  executed 
in  the  city  of  Cuzco,  to  the  deep  distress  of  the  Indians,  who  thus 
beheld  the  end  of  the  last  of  the  children  of  the  sun.  Diego 
afterwards  surrendered,  and  was,  for  some  time,  allowed  to  live 
unmolested  with  his  family ;  but,  sotne  years  afterwards,  on  sus* 
picion  of  being  concerned  in  a  revolt  that  happened  in  Quito,  he 
was  tried  and  beheaded. 

Of  the  history  of  Peru,  we  find  nothing  more  recorded  from 
this  period  till  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon.  In  the  early 
part  of  that  contest,  the  viceroyalty  was  less  agitated  by  revolu- 
tionary moventents  than  any  other  part  of  the  contment.  The 
party  in  favour  of  adherence  to  Old  Spain  was,  t*.ntil  very  lately, 
strong  enough  to  prevent  any  change  of  government,  and  more 
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Hifficient  Btreogth  to  senil  a  laige  military  i 
against  Peru,  and  to  compel  the  surrender  of  th« 
capitulated  to  the  liberating  army  in  June,  182] 
claration,  published  in  the  next  month,  the  i 
Peru  was  declared  to  fa»  the  wish  of  the  people. 
soon  aflerwEirds  followed  by  the  aiirrender  of  Ca 
place  in  September,  1821. 


CHILI. 


Situation,  Boundaria,  and  Extent 
Chili  is  a  long  narrow  country,  lying  betweei 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from  «4°  20'  to  43° 
from  68°  50'  to  74°  20'  W.  long,  from  London, 
on  the  north  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  whi^h  sej 
Peru ;  east,  by  the  Andes,  which  aeparate  it  fr 
Provinces  ;  south,  by  Patagonia  and  the  Gulf  of 
west,  by  the  Paci&c  Ocean.  It  ia  about  1350  mil 
an  average,  130  broad,  containing  about  175,501 
[The  population  of  Chili  may  be  estimated  at  Ifi 
compared  with  the  above  arta,  is  about  seveo  p 
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>vho  wanders  over  these  delightful  valleys,  the  scenery  is  fre- 
quently exceedingly  grand.  Passing  from  south  to  north,  he 
scarcely  ever  loses  sight  of  the  towering  summits  of  the  Andes  on 
the  right,  and  now  and  then  ascending  an  eminence,  or  looking 
through  an  opening  in  the  ridge,  he  has  a  distant  view  of  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean. 

Soil  and  Productions. 

The  humid  region  south  of  the  River  Maule,  is  abundantly 
clothed  with  fine  timber  and  forest-trees ;  but  in  the  dry  region 
north  of  tliat  river,  there  is  only  occasionally  a  solitary  tree. 
All  tlie  country  lying  south  of  the  parallel  of  S2°  S.  lat.,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  humid  region,  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  dry  region,  is  a  land  abounding  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 
The  country  between  the  parallel  of  32^  and  the  northern 
boundary,  is  barren  of  vegetable  productions,  but  rich  in  mines 
of  tin,  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  The  principal  productions  are 
wheat,  ^bich  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  valleys ;  barley,  which  is  raised  in  great  quantity  for 
the  use  of  horses  and  mules ;  and  hemp,  which  flourishes  in 
every  part  where  the  soil  can  be  regularly  irrigated.  The  vine 
also  is  very  generally  cultivated,  and  with  great  profit,  and  the 
olive-tree  yields  abundantly.  The  climate  and  soil  are  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  obtain  that  article  from  Lima,  in  exchange 
for  their  wheat,  and  are  not  disposed  to  change  their  ancient 
habits.  Rice,  likewise,  would  grow  on  the  low  lands,  but  it  is 
brought  from  Lima.  Cattle  are  every  where  numerous,  and  of 
a  large  ^ize. 

J?ircr.s. 

Few  countries  are  so  well  watered  as  Chili.  Lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  it  naturally  receives  the  waters  which  fall  on  the 
western  declivity  of  those  mountains,  and  rush  with  the  rapidity 
of  torrents  directly  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  rivers  are  very 
numerous,  but  very  short ;  they  serve,  however,  to  irrigate  the 
valleys,  and  render  them  exceedingly  fertile.  Tlirough  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  there  \^  no  valley,  nor  scarcely  a  field, 
which  is  not  so  situated  that  it  may  be  regularly  irrigated  from  some 
river.  The  most  remarkable  streams,  beginning  in  the  north,  are, 
the  Salado,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary ;  Junkal,  Iluasco, 
Coquimbo,  Limari,  Quillota,  the  Maypo,  Mataquito,  the  Maule^ 
hata,  Biobio,  Tolten,  Callacallas  or  Valdivia,  and  Bueno. 

Islands. 

There  are  forty-seven  islands  in  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  or^ 
El  Ancud,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Chili.     Of  these,  thirty- 
two  are  peopled  by  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  the  rest  are 
uninhabited.     Chiloe  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  givesjts  name  to 


middle  of  the  Andes,  from  east  to  west,  so  Ifa 
ashes  thrown  out  by  them  never  extend  bejond 
Three  or  four  earthquaLes  occur  annually  ;  the 
slight,  and  but  little  notice  is  taken  of  diem.  Be 
1630  and  1782,  onljr  five  great  earthquakes  occur 

Mintrah. 
Almost  all  the  precious  and  useful  metals  abou 
em  provinces.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  th 
and  rivers,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  alait 
tain  and  hill.  Several  of  the  mines  have  beeu  w 
turies,  and  ha*e  yielded  a  great  produce.  All  i 
are  found  iu  the  highest  and  coldest  parts  of  the 
that  account  few  of  them  are  worked.  The 
Huasco,  discovered  in  1811,  is  the  richest  in  th' 
given  quantity  of  the  ore  yields  more  pure  silver  t 
the  ore  of  Guanacuato,  which  is  the  richest  in  M 
times  as  much  as  that  of  Potosi.  The  copper  iii 
ingly  numerous,  and  all  that  are  worked  yield  g 
the  weight  of  the  ore  in  refined  copper.  In  I' 
more  than  1000  mines  between  tiie  cities  of  Co 
quimbo.  The  copper  of  Coquimbo  is  esteemec 
world.  The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  annua 
few  years  since,  was  estimated  at  3,000,000  doUa 
the  copper  and  tin  is  supposed  to  be  500,000  d< 
these  metals,  lead,  and  iron  of  the  very  best  quali 
abundance.     There  are  also  several  mines  of  quic 
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B  November  to  May.    The  atmosphere,  during  this  period,  is  per- 

^  fectly  clear,  and  the  dews  are  scarcely  perceptible,  nor  is  the 

p  heat  oppressive.     The  proximity  of  the  Andes  tampers  the  air, 

-  and  the  mercury  fluctuates  between  70^  and  80^  of  Fahrenheit, 

^  and  rarely  rises  to  85°.    Thunder  storms,  so  frequent  on  the  east 

^  of  the  Andes,  are  unknown  in  this  part  of  Chili.  The  air,  gene- 
rally, is  remarkably  salubrious. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population. 

»  The  southern  part  of  the  country,  iucluding  all  the  territory 
below  the  River  Biobio,  in  lat.  36°  dO'  S.,  is  in  the  possession  of 
various  tribes  of  independent  Indians,  particularly  the  Arauca- 
nians.  The  rest  of  the  country,  extending  from  the  River  Biobio 
to  the  northern  boundary,  is  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
divided  into  the  following  districts  : 

Copiapo,  Canquenes, 

Huasco,  Itata, 

Coquimbo,  Pucliacay, 

Cuscos,  Conception, 

Petorca,  Aconcagua, 

Quillota,  Santa  Rosa, 

Melipilla,  Mapoclio, 

Rancagua,  Isia  de  Maule, 

Colchagua,  Chilian, 

Curico,  Rere, 

Maule,  Jsia  de  la  Laxa. 

According  to  a  census  taken  about  the  year  1812,  the  popula- 
tion was  1,200,000,  exclusive  of  independent  tribes  of  Indians; 
and  the  island  of  Cbiloe  and  neighbouring  islands,  added  since, 
have  a  population  of  26,000. 

Chief  Towns. 

St.  Jago,  the  capital,  is  in  lat.  33^  20'  S.,  in  a  delightful  plain, 
on  the  south  bank  of  die  Mapocho,  a  branch  of  the  Maypo,  90 
miles  from  the  ocean,  and  21  from  the  Andes.  Hie  city  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  the  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  enclosing  in  the  middle  a  spacious  open  square,  on  the  sides 
of  which  are  the  principal  buildings,  and  in  the  centre  a  beautifai 
fountain.  The  population  is  estimated  at  46,000.  [St.  Jago  con- 
tains several  good  public  buildings.  Besides  the  spacious  cathe* 
dral,  which  was  planned  and  partly  built  by  two  Enslishmen, 
there  are  various  churches,  convents,  chapels,  and  hospitals. 
There  is  also  a  university  and  a  handsome  mint,  which  was  raised 
by  an  architect  from  Rome.  St.  Jago,  however,  is  not  only  the 
metropolis  of  Chili,  and  the  residence  of  its  primate,  but  the' 
emporium  of  its  commerce,  which  is  increased  by  its  vicinity  to 
the  mines.]— Edit. 
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Valparaiso,  the  port  of  St.  J^o,  and  tlie  most  commercial 
cMty  in  Chilly  is  built  on  a  high  rugged  promontory,  which  projects 
into  the  ocean,  forming  with  the  shore  a  deep  crescent,  the  con- 
cavity of  which,  opening  to  the  north,  forms  the  harbour.  Tbe 
entrance  is  immediate  and  easy,  and  ships  of  any  rise,  or  in  aoj 
number,  may  ride  in  perfect  safety  against  all  winds  but  those 
from  the  north,  which  blow  with  great  violence  in  winter,  accom- 
panied with  a  heavy  sea.  The  town  is  built  irregularly,  the  houses 
being  scattered  along  the  beach  and  over  the  hills  aod  ravines  ot 
the  promontory.  The  population  does  not  exceed  6500  souls. 

Conception,  the  second  city  of  Chili  in  rank,  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Biobio,  a  league  from  the  sea,  and  contains 
13,000  inhabitants.  It  was  originally  built  three  leagues  to  the 
north  of  its  present  position,  but  having  been  twice  destroyed  bj 
earthquakes,  the  inhabitants  removed  hither.  Talcahnano,  the 
port  of  Conception,  is  six  miles  distant  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Conception.  This  bay  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
safest  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  ten  miles  lonz 
from  north  to  south,  and  nine  from  east  to  west.  The  mouth  of 
the  bay  opens  towards  the  north,  and  is  divided  by  the  Island  of 
Quiriquina  into  two  channels ;  the  eastern  and  safest  is  two  miles 
broad,  and  the  western  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Both  have  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  There  is  good  an- 
chorage under  the  south  side  of  the  Island  of  Quiriquina,  but  the 
best  is  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  bay,  opposite  the  town 
of  Talcahnano. 

The  most  important  sea-ports  not  already  mentioned,  are,  I. 
Copiapo,  situated  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  in  lat.  9,7°  15' S.  The  harbour  affords  good  anchor- 
age, is  easy  of  access  for  vessels  of  any  size,  and,  as  it  opens 
towards  the  west,  is  protected  from  the  northerly  and  southerly 
winds.  2.  Coquimbo,  or  La  Serana,  in  lat.  29°  54',  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  River  Coquimbo,  within  half  a  league  of  the  coast. 
Its  harbour  is  a  fine  capacious  bay,  easy  of  access,  and  protected 
from  all  winds,  as  well  as  from  the  swell  of  the  sea.  It  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  mining  country,  and  the  richest  of  the  copper 
mines  are  in  its  vicinity.  3.  The  port  of  Valdivia,  in  lat.  39^50*, 
is  one  of  the  safest,  strongest,  and  most  capacious  harbours  on 
the  western  coast  of  America ;  but  there  is  no  cultivated  teni- 
tory,  or  civilized  population  in  its  vicinity  to  make  it  of  much  im- 
portance at  present. 

Roads. 

The  high  ridges  which  every  where  separate  the  valleys  of  Chili 
from  each  other,  are  passable  only  for  mules.  At  present,  there 
are  but  three  carriage  roads  in  the  whole  country ;  two  of  tfiese 
run  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  and  the  third  from  Santiago  to 
Conception.     £xcept  these,  tliere  is  not  another  road,  on  wiiich 
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a  carriage  can  travel  with  safety,  out  of  the  particular  valley  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  commerce  with  the  provinces  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  is  carried  on  through  the  passes  of  the  Andes ;  the  pass 
most  frequented  is  that  of  Putaendo  or  Uspallata,  on  the  road 
between  Santiago  and  Mendoza.  - 

Commerce. 

While  Chili  was  a  Spanish  colony,  European  goods,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  nuliion  of  dollars,  were  imported  from  the 
mother  country,  and  th^  returnsf  were  principally  in  gold  and  silver. 
Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  imports  have  been  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  consist  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, iron,  furniture,  tobacco,  and  French,  India,  and  British 
manufactures.  The  exports  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  wheat, 
hemp,  hides,  &c. 

Arm/,  Navy^  and  Revenue, 

The  army,  in  1818,  consisted  of  8400  regular  troops.  The 
navy  consisted  of  one  vessel  of  52  guns,  one  of  36,  and  several 
smaller  vessels,  manned  by  foreign  seamen,  chiefly  Americans  and 
English.  The  revenue  for  1817,  according  to  the  official  state- 
ments of  the  government,  was  2,177,967  dollars.  I 

Religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  and  the  church 
is  very  rich ;  there  are  said  to  be  about  10,000  monks  and  nuns  iu 
Chilly  and  the  religious  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected 
hold  nearly  one-third  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country. 

Government. 

Chili  was  formerly  a  Spanish  colony  under  the  dominion  of  a 
viceroy;  but  on  the  12th  of  February,  1818,  the  people  declared 
themselves  independent.  The  supreme  authority  is  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  a  director,  who  is  absolute ;  but  it  is  expected  that  a 
congress  will  soon  be  called,  and  a  government  organized  on 
republican  principles. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Of  the  history  of  Chili,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  nothing  more  is  known  than  what  may  be  derived  front 
tiie  vague  traditions  of  the  natives.  >  In  the  year  1450,  Upanqui, 
who  then  governed  Peru,  having  extended  his  empire  to  the 
borders  of  Chili,  determined  upon  attempting  its  conquest.  He 
accordingly  despatched  one  of  his  princes,  who  subdued  the  fotir 


1 


I 


Peruvisiu  perished.  The  Spaniards  were,  Rt  firi 
the  Chilians  with  the  utmost  respect :  but  a  cruel  mi 
of  their  chief  men,  by  order  of  Almagro,  producred 
iugn  ;  aiid  Almagro,  advancing  into  the  country  o: 
citns,  was  defeated  with  loss ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
their  general  and  with  the  state  of  affairs,  returned  t 
they  arrived  in  1.5.18. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Pizarro,  ambitious  of  i 
coniinning  his  coiiquciits,  despatched  Pedro  de  Vai< 
Spaniards  and  a  numerous  body  of  Peruvians, 
wonifn,  monks,  and  c<ttt1e,  on  an  expedition  to  Chi 
pose  of  scttliug  such  districts  as  ne  should  conqi 
found  the  natives  of  Copiapo  determinud  to  oppoa 
by  force,  the  conduct  of  Almagro  having  convince 
perfidy  of  Europeans,  but  he  succeeded  in  ove 
resiatance ;  and  having  conquered  several  districts 
little  loss  in  tlie  conntryof  Mapocho.  Here  he  fou 
of  Santiago,  on  the  24th  of  February,  134).  The 
having  assembled  some  forces,  Valdivia  set  out  to 
but  he  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  Mapochians  ntt< 
aettlement,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the 
surrender  of  which  they  were  relieved  by  the  timely 
dina.  Hostilities  with  the  Mapochians  continued 
when,  having  utterly  defeated  the  Indians,  he  ret 
mountains.  In  1545,  Valdivia  entered  into  a  treaty 
mancians,  who  were  converted  into  allies,  and  the  ne 
Peru.  On  his  return,  he  brought  with  him  a  ci 
govemoi',  and  a  supply  of  soldiers  and  stores,     in  ; 
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after  which  he  traversed  the  country  to  the  territory  of  the  CuncheB^ 
where  he  founded  another  town,  calling  it  by  his  own  name,  and 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  Santiago. 

While  Valdivia  was  engaged  at  Santiago,  in  schemes  by  which 
he  conceived  his  power  might  be  confirmed,  the  Araucanians  were 
preparing  a  force  which  totally  overthrew  it.  Caupolicar,  the 
chief  of  these  warlike  savages,  having  destroyed  two  of  the  Spanish 
settlements,  advanced  against  Valdivia,  and  the  two  armies  met 
on  the  dd  of  December,  1553.  A  fierce  contest  ensued ;  victory 
at  first  inclined  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  a  youn^  chief,  who 
had  been  baptized  and  employed  as  a  page  by  Valdivia,  suddenly 
deserted  his  standard ;  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
countrymen,  renewed  the  attack  with  such  vigour,  that  the  Spani- 
ards and  their  allies,  the  Promancians,  were  cut  to  pieces,  only 
two  of  the  latter  escaping.  Valdivia  himself  was  taken  prisoner ; 
and,  while  a  council  was  deliberating  on  his  fate,  an  old  chief  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  witli  a  club.  He  was  succeeded  in  com- 
mand by  Villagran,  who  was  again  defeated  by  the  Araucanians, 
and  forced  to  retreat  to  Conception,  which  place  he  was  also 
obliged  to  abandon,  and  proceed  to  Santiago.  Many  battles  were 
subsequently  fought  between  the  Spaniards  and  Araucanians, 
which,  though  they  generally  terminated  in  favour  of  the  former, 
were  destructive  to  them,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ments. In  1557»  the  viceroy  of  Peru  sent  Don  Garcia  de  Men- 
doza,  his  son,  with  a  large  force,  to  Chili.  The  new  governor 
landed  on  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Conception,  and  made  overtures 
of  peace  to  the  Araucanians,  but  found  them  inveterate  in  their 
hostility.  Two  sanguinary  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  were  triumphant.  In  1 559>  several  battles  took  place ; 
but  although  most  of  their  principal  leaders  were  slain,  the  deter<- 
mined  spirit  of  the  Araucanians  was  not  subdued.  Don  Garcia 
returning  to  Peru,  was  succeeded  by  Villagran,  who  met  with 
reverses  of  fortune,  and  dying  soon  after,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Pedro.  During  his  government,  and  for  many  years  afterf- 
wards,  an  unceasing  warfare  was  maintained  with  the  Araucani- 
ans. The  power  and  determination  of  the  latter  seemed  to 
increase  with  their  misfortunes,  and  at  length  a  signal  revenee  was 
taken  upon  the  Spaniards.  In  1598,  a  general  insurrection  ot 
the  Araucanians  took  place;  and,  with- the  assistance  of  their 
allies,  they  put  to  death  every  Spaniard  whom  they  found  outside 
of  the  forts.  Villanca,  Valdiviai  Imperial,  and  several  other 
towns,  were  attacked  and  taken,  and  Conception  and  Chillar  were 
burnt.  To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch 
landed. on  tlie  Chiloe  Islands,  plundered  Chiloe,  and  put  the 
Spanish  garrison  to  the  sword.  Hostilities  were  continued  for 
many  years  without  any  extraordinary  result.  Each  party  seeiQcd 
obstinate  in  its  determination,  and  each  committed  cruelties  and 


* 


between  the  SpiniBrdi  and  Araucanians  luted  ui 
hoBtilitiea  agsin  broke  out  with  their  former  farj, 
for  ten  years  with  wioua  aucceas.  At  the  end  i 
formal  treaty  waa  made.  Thia  peace  waa  more  1 
former,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  IStfa  centurj 
Chili  presents  little  deserving  of  record. 

Though  tranquil  for  so  long  a  space  of  time,  tl 
Araucantans  was  not  broken,  nor  was  their  aversi 
niards  abated.  In  1722,  a  general  conspiracy  was 
nations  from  the  borders  of  Peru  to  the  river  Biob: 
moment,  when  the  watch-lires  were  to  blaze  on 
the  Indians  were  to  rise  against  the  whites,  ai 
country  from  their  yoke.  The  design,  however,  nii 
the  Araucatiians  took  up  arms ;  and,  after  a  short 
was  again  concluded.  In  1742,  Don  Josef  Manto, 
collected  the  colonists  into  towns,  divided  the  coi 
vinces,  and  founded  several  new  cities..  In  1770, 
Don  Antonio  Gonzago,  to  compel  the  Araucan 
habits  of  industry,  and  to  associate  in  towns,  was 
new  war.  The  Pehuenches,  the  allies  of  the  S| 
defeated  by  the  Araucanians.  Many  battles  wei 
most  terrible  of  which  took  place  in  177S|  and  can: 
slaughter.  At  length  peace  was  restored,  one  cond 
was,  that  the  Araucanians  should  keep  a  residei 
Santiago,  a  stipulation  whiclr  proves  the  power  aud 
the  Araucanians. 

Chili  appears  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  dutiag 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  aud,  being  relieved  fi-or 
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joined  by  the  people  generally,  defeated  the  royalists  ia  sereral 
eagagemeots.  The  independence  of  the  country  was,  it  is 
believed,  finally  achieved  by  the  victory  obtained  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Maypa,  in  April,  1818.  A  free  constitution  has  been 
established,  and,  from  the  intelli^nce  and  courage  of  the  people^ 
will  probably  be  maintained.  The  arms  of  Chili  have  recently 
been  directed  against  Peru  with  signal  success ;  and  the  fall  of 
Lima  attests  the  skill  and  bravery  of  San  Martin  and  his  repub- 
lican army. 


r 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS, 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Among  the  various  events  which  have  distinguished  this 
eventful  period,  there  is^  perhaps,  none  which  the  patriot  and  the 
philanthropist  will  contemplate  with  greater  complacency  than  those 
which  have  given  freedom  to,  and  may  ultimately  confer  happiness 
upon,  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  western  world.  The  progress 
of  these,  too,  has  been  so  rapid,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
them  so  congenial  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  truth, 
that  the  anticipations  of  the  most  ardent  mind  have  been  more  than 
realized  by  the  transactions  of  a  few  fleeting  years.  Few  years,  in- 
deed, have  elapsed  since  the  shadow  of  death  seemed  to  rest  upon 
this  southern  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan ;  but  now  the  torpidity  of  winter  has  begun  to 
vanish,  and  the  germ  of  intellectual  and  moral  life  to  expand,  from 
the  confines  of  Colombia,  to  these  of  Patigonia.  While  we  hail 
with  pleasure  the  results  of  those  efforts  to  be  free,  it  is  from  a 
conviction  that  the  American  subjects  of  Spain  rose  not  '^  against 
an  abstract  metaphysical  pripciple,  but  against  the  extreme  of 
practical  oppression ;'  and  we  conceive  that  it  requires  but  little 
penetration  to  discover,  and  still  less  courage  to  assert,  the  utter 
improbability  that  the  decrees  of  Madrid  will  ever  again  be  obeyed 
on  the  banks  of  La  Plata,  the  coasts  of  t!ie  Atlantic,  the  plains 
of  Bogota,  the  valley  of  Rimac,  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  or 
the  borders  of  Tezcuco.  In  withdrawing  our  attention,  however, 
from  the  abuses  of  the  past,  and  directing  it  to  the  hopes  of  the 
future,  we  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect,  that  because  the  bond 
between  Spain  and  her  American  colonies  is  severed,  and,  no 
doubt,  for  ever,  absolute  freedom  will  be  the  immediate  and 
necessary  consequence.  Our  views  on  this  subject  have  been 
brietiy,  but  emphatically,  expressed  by  a  recent  author,  who  says, 
'^  that  to  change  the  character  of  a  nation,  is  neither  the  effecc  of  a 
public  decree,  nor  the  work  of  a  day.  Time  must  first  wave  his 
broad  pinions  over  this  devoted  laud,  and  brush  away  the  con- 
tagion which  the  tyranny  of  three  hundred  years  has  so  widely 
spread.  The  human  mind  must  first  recover  from  that  state  of 
ignorance  and  apathy  into  which  it  has  been  plunged.  The  men- 
tal and  moral  faculties  must  first  regain  their  lost  energy,  more 
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ratlooal  ideas  of  liberty  and  justice  must  first  be  diffused  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  then  with  the  models  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  North  American  States  before  them^  the  result 
will  be  no  longer  doubtful." — Myers's  Modem  Geography. 

Though  the  abuses  of  the  past  will  obviously  lengthen  the 
exertions  of  the  future,  and  much  time  will  be  requisite  for  ac- 
complishing all  that  may  be  desired,  yet  the  philanthropist  will 
rejoice  to  trace  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  behold  the  seeds  of 
prosperity  in  the  new  constitutions  that  have  been  formed  for  the 
respective  states.  Whatever  varieties  these  may  present,  they  all 
agree  that  difference  of  colour  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  any 
difference  in  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  their  subjects.  The 
provision  made  by  the  rising  states  for  the  diffusion  of  general 
education,  and  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  are  no  less  evi- 
dences of  correct  principles,  than  proofs  of  increasing  know- 
ledge and  pledges  of  its  continuance.  Throughout  the  whole 
range  of  these  states,  the  slave  trade  has  not  only  been  prohibited, 
but  the  early  and  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  itself  has  been  pro- 
vided for,  by  all  persons,  of  whatever  colour,  who  are  born  subjects 
of  these  states  being  declared  free.  While  the  philosopher  and 
the  philanthropist,  therefore,  rejoice  together  over  the  downfall  of 
slavery,  the  expansion  of  freedom,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  Christian  beholds  the  dawn  of  that  day  when  light  shall  arise 
in  darkness,  and  anticipates  the  hour  when  the  ''  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness'' shall  more  fully  illuminate  the  dark  places  of  the  earth, 
and  pure  and  unadulterated  ChristiaRity  with  all  its  attendant 
blessings,  shall  rest,  like  a  radiant  glory,  upon  the  western  world. 
Nor  do  Christian  societies,  either  of  this  country  or  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  merely  hail  the  day — they  seize  time  as 
it  passes ;  for  the  shores  of  La  Plata,  the  distant  regions  of  Chili, 
the  mountains  of  Peru,  and  the  swamps  of  Guiana,  have  all  witr 
nessed  their  exertions,  and  rejoiced  in  their  success.  The  sacred 
oracles  are  now  to  be  found  where  they  bad  never  reached  before ; 
the  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  are  tt-avers- 
ing  the  southern  part  of  the  New  Continent  from  state  to  state, 
organizing  systems  of  instruction,  and  preparing  the  minds  of 
thousands  for  the  reception  of  truth.  And  what  must  be  the 
result  of  this  commotion? — Providence  bestows  the  bounties 
of  nature  in  rich  profusion — liberty  starts  from  the  grasp  of  op- 
pression— knowledge  banishes  the  shades  of  ignorance — while 
the  Gospel  heals  the  wounds  which  contention  had  made — and 
why?  but  that  America  may  be  great,  happy,  and  free ! 


THE    END. 
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sissippi, S61.  Alabama,  269.  Loui- 
siana, 277.  Indiana,  288.  Illi- 
nois, 296.  Missouri,  304.  Arkan- 
sas, 311.  Michigan,  316.  Florida, 
324.  Mexico,  332.  Cuba,  350. 
America,  South,  408.  Colombia, 
412.  Brazil,  423.  United  Pro- 
vinces, S.  A.,  434.  Peru,  443. 
Chili,  452 

Bowdoin  College,  86 

Brainard,  Missionary  Station,  257 

Brandywine  Creek,  175 


Braitlehorougk,  135 

Brazil,  situation,  boundaries,  vA 
extent,  423.  Surface,  scil,  aai 
productions,  ih.  Rivera,  424.  (1- 
mate,  civil  divisions,  and  popoU- 
tion,425.  Inland  communicatioiiiad 
coomierce,  428.  Religion,  govenn 
ment,  and  hbtorical  sketch,  430 

Bridgeport,  126 

Bridjfetown,  386 

Brituh  Possessions,  19 

Bristol,  116 

BrookvilU,  291 

Brown  University,  117 

Brunswick,  84 

Brunswick,  Nbw,  situation  lad 
boundaries,  25.  Bajs  and  riven, 
ih.  Soil  and  productions,  t^.  Po- 
pulation and  cnief  towns,  ih,  Hif- 
torical  sketch  of,  SO 

Brunswiekf  New,  175 

Buenos  Ayres,  4>38 

Burlington,  136,  157 

C. 

Cahawla,  272 

Callao,  447  . 

Canada,  Lowbr,  situation,  boim- 
daries,  and  divisions,  19.  Rjven» 
ih.    Climate,  soil,  andjprodiictions» 

20.  Population,  ih.    Chief  tomu, 

21.  Commerce,  ih,     Religioo  and 
government,  22. 

Canada,  Upper,  situation,  bounds- 
ries,  and  divisions,  22,  Ijakes  ud 
rivers,  ih.  Soil  and  dinuite,  21 
Population,  ih.  Chief  tovms  sd 
government,  ih, 

Canada,  historical  sketch  of,  27 

Canals,  of  Massachusetts,  lOS.  Nev 
York,  145.  New  Jenej,  15d. 
Pennsylvania,  166.  I>elawaTe,  176. 
Maryland,  185.  Virginia,  205. 
Cardina,  South,  290.  Ohio^  24a 
Mississippi,  968.  Alabama,  271 
Indiana,  291.  IlHncHB,  29a  Mis- 
souri, 306.    Colombia,  4l8w 

Ciiiiofi#6iify,  166 

Cape  Breton,  description  o(  26*  Hiv 
torical  sketch  of,  30 

Cape  Fear  River,  218 

Cape  Bwftien,  370 

Capbs,  «  Maasachuaetta,  lOflL  Cm- 
Una,  North,  811.  Oaba»S57.  Sl 
Domingo^  969. 

Caraecas,  histtnical  skelcli  o(  411 

CaraeeaSp  de  Leon»  417 

Cariaeeou,  island,  387. 
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Carolina,  North,  situation,  boun- 
daries, and  extent,  211.  Surface, 
soil,  and  productions,  t^.  Capes, 
inlets,  sounds,  and  svramps,  ib. 
Rivers  and  climate,  SIS.  Civil 
divisions,  population,  and  chief 
towns,  213.  Internal  improve- 
ments, and  natural  curiosity,  214. 
Commerce,  manufactures,  and  edu- 
cation, ib.  Religion  and  Govern- 
ment, 215.  Historical  sketch,  ib. 
Governors  and  remarkable  places, 
218. 

Carolina,  South,  situation,  boun- 
daries, and  extent,  219.  Surface, 
soil,  and  productions,  219.  Climate, 
rivers,  and  canals,  220.  Chief  towns, 
civil  divisions,  and  population,  ib. 
Commerce  and  manufactures,  222. 
Education,  religion,  and  povern- 
ment,  ib.  Historical  sketch,  223. 
Governors,  and  reniarkable  places, 
2^ 

Carolina^  N,  University,  215 

Carlisle,  166 

Carthagena,  417 

Castine,  85 

Catmoba,  river,  212 

CaUkill,  14S 

Cauea,  river,  414 

Celebrated  Persons,  connected  with 
America,  10 

Central  College,  205 

Ckamplain  CanaU  37 

Champlain  Lake^  33,  134 

Choreas,  439 

CharUs  River,  103 

Charlestown,  105,  220 

Ckatahouehee,  river,  229 

Chatakouchy,  36 

Chaudiere,  river,  20 

Chesapeake  Bau,  32 

Chesapeake  tma  Albemarle  Canal,,  S7 

Chesencook,  lake,  83 

Chibp  Towns,  of  Lower  Canada,  21. 
Upper  Canada,  23.  Nova  Scotia, 
2^.  New  Brunswick,  25. — Maine, 
84.  New  Hampshire,  94.  Massa- 
chusetts, 105.  Rhode  Island,  116. 
Connecticut,  125.  Vermont,  135. 
N^w  York,  148.  New  Jersey,  157. 
Pennsylvania,  165.  Delaware,  176. 
Maryland,  184.  Columbia,  194. 
Virgrinia,  904.  North  Carolina, 
213.  South  Carolina,  220.  Geor- 
gria,  230.  Ohio,  239.  Kentucky, 
247.  Tennessee,  256.  Missis- 
sippi, 268.    Alabama,  271.    Lou- 

8H 


isiJlna,  281.  Indiana,  290.  Illi- 
nois, 297.  Missouri,  306.  Ar- 
kansas, 313.  Michigan,  818.  Flo- 
rida, 326.  Mexico,  339.  Cuba, 
351.  Jamaica,  362.  St.  Domingo, 
.370.  Porto  Rico,  377.  Colombia, 
417.  Brazil,  426.  United  Provinces, 
S.A.,  438.   Peru,  446.   Chili,  455. 

Chili,  situation,  boundaries,  and  ex- 
tent, 452.  Soil  and  productions, 
459.  Rivers  and  Ishinas,  ib.  Vol- 
canoes, minerals,  and  climate,  45  i. 
Divisions,  population,  and  chief 
towns,  455.  Roads,  456.  Com- 
merce, 457.  Army,  navy,  and  re- 
venue, ib,  Relif^on,  rovemment, 
and  historical  sketch,  to, 

CkiUicotke,  210 

Chowan,  river,  212 

Christiana  Creek,  275 

Christianstadt,  381 

Christophefs  St.,  description  of,  894. 
Historical  sketch  of,  400 

Ctncifmoei,  239. 

CUUr  St.,  lake,  22^  33 

Clarke's  Rher,  96 

ClarkesvilU,  257 

CleveUnd,240 

Climatb,  of  America,  2.  Lower  Ca- 
nada, SO.  Upper  Canada,  28. 
United  States  or  North  America,  38. 
Maine,  84.  New  Hampshire,  98. 
Massachusetts,  104.  Rhode  Island, 
115,  Connecticut,  124.  Vermont, 
135.  New  York,  146.  New  Jersey, 
156.  Pennsylvania,  164.  Dela- 
ware, 175.  Maryland,  184.  Co- 
lumbia, 192.  Virginia,  901.  Ca- 
rolina, North,  2 12.  Carolina,  Soath, 
220.  Georgia,  229.  Ohio,  238. 
Kentucky,  21i7.  Tennessee,  255. 
Mississippi,  263.  Alabama,  270. 
Louisiana,  279.  Indiana,  289.  Il- 
linois, 2*)7.  Missouri,  304.  Ar- 
kansas, :)13.  Michigan,  318.  Flo- 
rida, 326.  Mexico,  386.  West  In- 
dies, 347.  Jamaica,  361.  St.  Do- 
mingo, 869.  Braxil,  425.  Colom- 
bia, 415.  UnitedProTincetofS.A., 
437.    Peru,  445.    Chili,  454. 

Cokiapo,  456 

CoLLseBs,  Bowdoin,  86.  Dartmoutl 
95.  WiUiams,  107.  Yale,  127. 
Middleburg,  186.  Columbia,  149. 
Jefferson's,  168.  Washington,  ib, 
Alleghany,  ib,  Dickinson,  ib, 
FraoJdin,  ib,  William  and  Mary, 
205.  WasUngton,  ib,  Hampden 
9 
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Sydney,  ib.  Central,  tb.  South 
CaroUna,  222.  *  GreenriUe,  257. 
Knoxville,  257.  Nashville,  ib. 
Washington,  ib.  Vincennes,  291 
Colombia,  situation,  boundaries,  and 
extent,  412.  Surface  and  UHHin- 
tains,  ib.     Rivers,  bays,  and  lakes, 

414.  Soil,  productions,  and  climate, 

415.  Civil  divisions  and  population, 

416.  Chief  towDfi^  417.  Canals 
and  inland  navi<^tion,  418.  Com- 
merce, relig^ion,  and  historical  sketch, 
419.    Republic  of,  422 

Calorado,  river,  335 

Columbia,  district  of,  situation  and 
extent,  192.  Climate,  civil  divisions 
and  population,  ib.  Chief  towns, 
194.  Commerce,  manufactories, 
and  government,  195.  Remarkable 
places,  and  historical  sketchy  ib, 

Columbia,  river,  36 

Columbus^  240 

Commerce,  of  Lower  Canada,  21. 
United  States  of  North  America, 
4).  Statistical  views  of,  44.  Maine, 
85.  New  Hampshire,  94.  Massa- 
chusetts, 106.  RhiKie  Island,  117. 
Connecticut,  126.  Vermont,  136. 
New  York,  148.  New  Jersey,  157. 
Pennsylvania,  168.  Delaware,  177. 
Maryland,  186.  Columbia,  195. 
Virginia,  205.  Carolina,  North, 
214.  Carolina,  South,  222.  Georgia, 
221.  Ohio,  240.  Kentucky,  248. 
Tennessee,  257.  Louisiana,  282. 
Missouri,  306.  Michig^an,  ^20.  Mex- 
ico, 339.  Jamaica,  36S.  St.  Do- 
mingo, 371.  Colombia,  418.  Brazil, 
428.  United  Provinces,  S.  A.,  439. 
Peru,  447.     Chili,  457 

Conception,  456 

Conecuh,  river,  326 

Concord,  94 

Connecticut,  situation,  boundaries, 
and  extent,  123.  Surface,  soil,  and 
productions,  ib.  Rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, 124.  Climate,  ib.  Civil  divi- 
sions, and  population,  125.  Chief 
towns,  and  harbours,  ib.  Manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  126.  Edu- 
cation, religion,  and  government, 
127.  Governors,  and  remarkable 
places,  129.    Historical  sketch,  ib. 

ConnecHcut  river,  35,  92,  103,  124, 
134 

Coqnimbo,  456 

Cordova,  439 

Cornwall,  126 


Corrientes,  439 

Cory  don,  290 

Croix,  St.,  river,  S3 

Crooked  Lake,  143 

Cuba,  situation,  boundaries,  and  a- 
tent,  350.  Surface,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions, ib.  Capes  and  bavs,  ^1- 
Island,  population,  and  chief  tumu, 
ib.  Relie^ion,  and  political  impor- 
tance, 3^.  Historical  sketch  <*f. 
353.    Remarkable  places,  355 

Cuiaba,  42S 

Cumberland,  185,  2\S 

Cumberland,  river,  31- 

Curiosities,  Natural,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 92.  New  York,  144.  Vir- 
ginia, 200.     North  Carolina,  214 

Cuzco,  447 

D. 

Darien,  231 

Dartmouth  College^  95 

Debt,  Public,  of  the  United  States  ot 
North  America,  41,  45 

Delaware,  situation,  boundane?s 
and  extent,  174.  Surface,  soil,  and 
productions,  ib.  Rivers  and  climatCt 
175.  Civil  divisions  and  populatitks, 
ib.  Chief  towns  and  canal,  176. 
Manufactures  and  commerce,  ITT. 
Religion,  government,  and  gover- 
nors, ib.  Historical  sketch,  179. 
Remarkable  place,    182 

Delaware  Bay,  32 

Delaware  River,  35,  143 

Dcmopolif,  272 

Descada,  description  of,  297.  Histc>- 
rical  sketch  of,  399 

Detroit,  319 

Dickinson  College,  169 

Divisions  of  America,    9.     America, 
North,  15.  Lower  Canada,  19.  Up- 
per Canada,  22.     Nova  Scotia,  ^ 
United  States,  38.  Maine,  84.  Nev 
Hampshire,    94.      MassachusettB, 
104.     Rhode  Isbind,    116.     Con- 
necticut, 125.  Vermont,  135.  Nev 
York,    146.      New    Jersey,    156. 
Pennsylvania,  158.   I>elaware,  175. 
Maryland,    1S6;      Columbia*   19i. 
Virginia,  201.  Carolina,  North,  2ia 
CaroUna,  South,  221.  Georgia,  229. 
Ohio,  238.    Kentucky,  1^1^.  Tea- 
nessee,  255.  Mississippi,  263L  Ah- 
bama,  270.    Louisiana,  9S0.    In- 
diana, 290.  Illinois,  297.  Missoari, 
305.    Arkansas,   313.     Micbigan. 
319.    Florida,  320.    Mexico^  337. 
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Indies,  318.    Jamaica,  ¥36. 
oniiDg^o,  370.  America,  South, 

Colombia,  416.    Brazil.  -^3. 
!(!  Provinces,  S.A.,'ki7.  Peru, 

Chili,  455 
ver,  424 

so,  St.,  situation,  and  extent. 
Surface,  soil,  and  productions. 
Capes,  bays,  and  rivers,  369. 
ite,  ib,  (Mvil  divisions,  popu- 
,  and  chief  towns,  570.  Com- 
!  and  education,  371 .  Relig'ion, 
nraent,    and  military  power. 

Historical  sketch,  io, 

0,  Si.f  town,  371 

pfl,  description  of,  397.    HLs- 
I  sketch  of,  399 
U,  176 
iveVf  255 
^0,  436 

E. 

165 

t,  S5 

1,214 

"lONjin  Maine,86.New  Hcimp- 
05.      Massachusetts,     10«>. 

e  Island,  117.  Connecticut. 
Vcrmcmt,  136.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  157.  Pennsyl- 
168.    Virg^inia,  205.     Caro- 

Vorth,  214.  Carolina,  South, 
Georgia,  231.     Ohio,    240. 

icky,   248.    Tennessee,  257. 

nia,    272.     Louisiana,     282. 

la,  291.     Illinois,  298.    Mis- 

336.    Mexico,  339.    St.  Do- 

),  371. 

sviile,  298 

Uitown,  157 

264 

nal,  37.     Lake,  22,  33 

(,  description  of,  394.    Histo- 

iketcli,  309 

94 

iture  of  the  United  States,  44 

of  the  United  States,  43 

r,    of  America,    1.    United 

I  of  North  America,  31.     A- 

1,  North,  18.  Maine,  82. 
Hampshire,   91.    Massachu- 

101.  Rhode  Island,  114. 
scticut,  123.  Vermont,  133. 
York,  142.  New  Jersey,  155. 
sylvania,  163.  Delaware,  174. 
land,  182.  Columbia,  192. 
tiia,  199.  Carolina,  North, 
Carolina,  South,  219.    Geor- 


gpia,  228.  Ohio,  237.  Kentucky, 
245.  Tennessee,  254.  Mississippi, 
261.  Alabama,  269.  Louisiaan, 
277.  Indiana,  288.  Illinois,  296. 
Missouri,  304.  Arkansas,  311. 
Michigan,  316.  Florida,  324.  Mex- 
ico, 332.  West  Indies,  348.  Cuba, 
350.  Bahama  Islands,  856.  Ja- 
maica, 359.  St.  Domingo,  368. 
Porto  Rico,  877.  America,  South, 
403.  Colombia,  412.  Brazil,  423. 
United  Provinces,  S.  A.,  434. 
Peru,  443.    ChUi,  452. 

F. 

Fairfield,  128 
Fa^etteville,  S18 
Fimeriet  of  Massachusetts,  106 
Flint  river,  36,  229 
Florida,  situation,  boundaries,  and 
extent,  324.     Surface,    soil,    and 

Sroductions,  325.  Rivers,  ib. 
Uys  and  climat^^,  326  Civil  divi- 
sions and  iHipulation,  ih.  Chief 
towns,  ib.  Islands  and  government, 
327.  Historical  sketch,  32^1.  Go- 
vernors, 332 

Fort  Uot/al,  384 

Forts,  in  Alabama,  271.  Michigan^ 
819 

Fox  River,  318 

Francis,  St.  river,  812 

Francisco,  Rio,  424 

Frankfort,  247 

Franklin  College,  168 

Fredericksburg,  204 

Fredericktown,  25,  185 

O. 

Genesee,  river,  144 

George,  lake,  143 

George  St.,  186 

Georgetown,  19 1 

Georgia,  situation,  boundaries,  and 
extent,  2i8.  Surface,  soil,  and 
productions,  ib.  Rivers,  islands, 
and  swamps,  ib.  Climate,  civil 
divisions,  and  population,  229. 
Chief  toMOis,  education,  and  reli- 
gion, 230.  Commerce  and  manu* 
factures,  281 .  Indian  Cou  ntr y,  and 
government,  ib.  Historical  sketch, 
233.  Governors  and  reinarloible 
places,  886 

Georgia  University,  231 

Gila,  river,  835 

Gloucester,  105 

GovBRNMBNT,  of    LoM'cr  Canada, 
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22.  Upoer  Canada,  2S.  United 
States  of  North  America,  40.  Maine, 
86.  New  Hampshire,  95.  Massa- 
chusetts, 107.  Rhode  Island,  118. 
Connecticut,  128.  Vermont,  1S6. 
New  York,  149.  New  Jersey,  158. 
Pennsylvania,  169.  Delaware,  177. 
Maryland,  186.  Columbia,  195. 
Virginia,  205.  Carolina,  North, 
215.  Carolina,  South,  222.  Geor- 
gia, 232.  Ohio,  241.  Kentuckjr, 
250.  Tennessee,  258.  Mississippi, 
264.  Alabama,  272.  Louisiana, 
2S2.  Indiana,  291.  Illinois,  299. 
Missouri,  307.  Arkansas,  314. 
Michigan,  323.  Florida,  327.  Ja- 
maica, 363.  St.  Domingo,  372. 
Porto  Rico,  377.  Brazil,  433. 
United  Provinces,  S.  A.,  439. 
Peru,  448.    Chili,  467. 

OovBRNORs,  of  Maine,  90.  New 
Hampshire,  96.  Massachusetts, 
108.  Rhode  Island,  l\H.  Connec- 
ticut, 129.  Vermont,  137.  New 
York,  154.  New  Jersey,  159.  Penn- 
sylvania, 17 J.  Delaware,  178.  Ma- 
ryland, 191.  Virginia,  210.  Caro- 
Ima,  North,  218.  Georgia,  238. 
Ohio,  24.5.  Kentucky,  254.  Mis- 
sissippi, 268.  Alabama,  276.  Loui- 
siana, 287.  Indiana,  295.  Illinois, 
303.  Missouri,  311.  Arkansas, 
316.     Florida,  332. 

Granada,  New,  historical  sketch  of, 
419 

Grand,  river,  23,  304. 

Grande,  Rio,  424,  427 

Gratiot,  fort,  320 

Greenville,  257 

Grenada,  description  of,  386.  Histo- 
rical sketch,  391 

Grenadines,  887 

Guadeloupe,  description  of,  396.  His- 
torical sketch,  401 

Guanaxuato,  338 

Guaifaquil,  river,  414 

Gulft,  of  America,  2 

H. 

Hagerstown,  185 

Halifax,  24 

HaUowell,  85 

Hampden  Sydney  College,  905 

Hampshirb,  Nbw,  situation,  bound- 
aries, and  extent,  91.  Surface,  soil, 
and  productions,  ih.  Lakes  and 
rivers,  92.  Natural  curiosities,  ib. 
Islands  and  Climate,  93.     Civil  di- 


I  visions  and  population,  !>  s.  (>./f 
towns,  i6.  Manufiurtures  and  cuet 
merce,  ib.  Education,  rellgi^in,  ud 
government,  95.  Governors,  96. 
Historical  sketch  of,  97.  Remark- 
able places,  101 

Hanover,  94r 

Harbour,  Connecticut,  125 

Harriiburg,  165 

Hartford,  125 

Harvard  University,  196 

Havannah,  351 

HavtrhiU,  9  % 

Henderson,  248 

Historical  Sketch,  of  Canada,  ST. 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswirk, 
39.  Newfoundland,  ib.  Cape  B^^ 
ton,  ib.  Prince  Edvrard*s  Uaod. 
ib.  America,  North,  16.  Maisc, 
87.  New  Hampshire,  97.  Mas» 
chusetU,  109.  Rhode  Island,  119. 
Connecticut,  129.  Vermont,  1S7. 
New  York,  150.  New  Jeraev,  151. 
Pennsylvania,  169.  Delawaiv,  17!9. 
Marybind,  IftT.  Virnnia,  206.  Q- 
rolina.  North,  £15.  Carolina,  Sootk 
223.  Georgria,  2S8.  Ohio,  241 
Kentucky,  251.  Tennessee,  SdS. 
Mississippi,  265.  Alabama,  273. 
Louisiana,  283.  Indiana,  292.  Illi- 
nois, 299.  Missouri.  S07,  Arkan- 
sas, 314.  Michigfan,  320.  Flo- 
rida, 328.  Mexico,  339.  West  In- 
dies, 243.  Cuba,  ^^53.  Bahuu 
Islands,  35S,  Jamaica,  36a  ^t 
Domingo,  372.  Porto  Rico,  S7& 
Virgin  Islands,  S8S.  Maitisico. 
388.  St.  Lucia,  389.  St.  Mn- 
cent,  390.  Barbadoes,  ib.  Grena- 
da,  301.  Tobago,  392.  Trinidad,  il 
Anguilla,  398.  St.  Martin,  ib.  St 
Bartholomew,  ib,  Saba,  i^.  Bar- 
buda, ib.  St.  Eustotia,  399.  ll»- 
riegalante,  ib.  Dsscsada,  t^.  Do- 
minica, ib.  St.  Chri8topbei^a,40a 
Nevis,  ib.  Antigua,  401.  Aloat- 
serrat,  ib.  Guadaloupe,  ib.  Soutk 
America,  409.  CMombia,  41Sl 
Brazil,  480.  United  Pnyrincci 
S.A.,440.  Pern,  448.    Cbai,457. 

Hiwassee,  river,  255 

Homochitto,  river,  868 

Housatonie,  river,  184 

Hudson,  lis 

Hudson,  river,  35,  143 

Huntsville,  272 

Huron,  kke,  28,  33 
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I. 

,  situation,  boundaries,  and 
,  296.  Surface,  soil,  and  pro- 
is,  lb.  Rivers,  ih,  Cli- 
ivil  divisions,  and  population. 
Chief  towns,  t6.  (Janal,  pub- 
Is,  and  education,  298.  Go- 
mt  and  historical  sketch,  299. 
lor,  and  remarkable  places, 

river,  34,  296 

Country,  Georda,  231. 
ssee,  257.  Mississippi,  263. 
I,  situation,  boundanes,  and 
,  2S8.  Surface,  soil,  and 
tions,  ib.  Rivers  and  cli- 
289.  Civil  divisions,  popula- 
nd  chief  towns,  29^.  Public 
and  education,  291.  Canal 
government,  ib.  Historical 
of,  292.  Governor,  and  re- 
ble  places,  895. 
>o/u,  291 
313 

jmmunication,  Brazil,  428. 
448 

arolina.  North,  211 
river,  103 

,  New  Hampshire,  98.  Mas- 
etts,  102.  Rhode  Island,  115. 
la,  229.  Florida,  327.  Ba- 
[slands,  358.    Chili,  453. 

J. 

,352 

^,  situation  and  extent,  359 
;e,  soil,  and  productions,  ib, 
te,  361.    Civil  divisiong  and 
ition,  362.    Chief  towns,  ib, 
lerce,  religion,  and  govem- 
363.    Hbtorical  sketch,  ib, 
oer,  36 
Hio,  426 
r,  306 
tville,  291 
I  College,  168 

New,  situation,  boundaries, 
tent,  155.  Surface,  soil,  and 
;tions,  ib.  Rivers  and  ca- 
56.  Climate,  civil  dirisions, 
opulation,  ib.  Chief  towns, 
actures,  and  commerce,  157. 
ition,  religion,  and  govem- 
ib.  Governors,  Historical 
1  of,  159.  Remarkable  places, 

:.,  island,  description  of,  381 
i>t.,  Newfoundland,  26 


John*Sf  St.,  city,  25 

John'e,  St.,  river,  25,  84,  325 

Juan,  St.,  439 

Juan,  St.,  He  Porto  Rico,  fPfl 

K. 

Kansas,  river,  35 

Kashaskia,  297 

Kaskaskia  river,  297 

Keene,  94 

Kennebeck  river,  88 

Kbntitcrt,  situation,  boundaries, 
and  extent,  245.  Sur&oe,  soil,  and 
productions,  ib.  Rivers,  246.  Cli- 
mate and  chief  towns,  247.  Manu- 
factures and  commerce,  248.  Edu- 
cation and  religion,  ib.  Civil  divi- 
sions, and  population,  249.  Go- 
vernment, 250.  Historical  sketch, 
251.    Governors,  254 

Kejys,  Bahama  Islands,  356 

Kingston,  United  States,  23,  Jamai- 
ca, 362.     St.  Vincent,  385 

Knoxville,  257 

L. 

LakHs,  of  America,  2.  America, 
North,  14.  UpMr  Canada,  22.  U- 
nited  States  or  North  America,  32. 
Maine,  83.  New  Hampshire,  96. 
Massachusetts,  103.  Vermont,  134. 
New  York,  148.  Mkhigan,  81V. 
Colombia,  414.  United  Provinces, 
S.  A.,  435 

Lawrence,  St.,  river,  19 

Lead  Mines,  Missouri,  805 

Lehigh,  river,  168 

Lenox^  106 

Leogtme,  371 

Levees  in  Louisiana,  280 

Lewistown,  176 

Lexington,  247 

LiifM,  389 

Litchfield,  126 

Liverpool,  24 

Long  Island  Sound,  32 

Louis,  St.,  306 

Louisiana,  situation,  boundariet 
and  extent,  277.  SurfiM;e,  soil,  an 
productions,  ib.  Climate  and  ri 
vers,  279.  Levees,  civil  divisioDf 
and  population,  280.  Chief  towni 
281.  Commerce  and  religion,  28^' 
Education  and  government  t 
Historical  sketch,  288*  Govemo 
287.    Remarkable  places,  288. 

LoniitiUt,  247 

Lubech,  85 


i 
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Lucia,  description  of,  384. 

cal  sketch,  3S9 
Lynckhurg,  d04i 
Lynn,  105 


Histori- 


M. 

Machias,  85 

Mackinnaw,  fort,  319 

Madeira,  river,  407 

Magdalena,  river,  414 

Mains,  situation,  boundaries,  and 
extent,  82.  Suiface,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions, ih.  Lakes  and  rivers,  8 ). 
Climate,  civil  divisions,  and  popu- 
lation, 84.  Cliief  towns,  ib.  Ma- 
nufactures and  commerce,  85,  Edu- 
cation, reUgion,  and  government, 
86.  Historical  sketch  of,  87.  Go- 
vernors, apd  remarkable  places,  90. 

Manufactures,  of  Maine,  85.  New 
Hampshire,  94.  Massachusetts, 
106.  Rhode  Island,  117.  Con- 
necticut, 126.  New  York,  148. 
New  Jersey,  157.  Pennsylvania, 
168.  Delaware,  177.  Maryland, 
186.  Cohimbia,  195.  Virginia, 
205.  Carolina,  North,  214.  Ca- 
rolina, South,  222.  Georgia,  231. 
Ohio,  240.  Kentucky,  248.  United 
Provinces,  S.  A,,  439. 

Marblehead,  105 

ilfffrtVya^antf,  description  of,  397.  His- 
torical sketch,  398 

Marks,  St.,  river,  326 

Maracaibo,  418 

Martin,  St.,  description  of.  393.  His- 
torical sketch,  39  8 

Martinico,  St.,  description  of,  384. 
Historical  sketch,  388 

Mary,  St.,  4ver,  229,  318 

Marietta,  240 

Maryland,  situation,  boundaries, 
and  extent,  182.  Surface,  soil,  and 
productions,  183.  Rivers,  climate, 
and  chief  towns,  ib.  Roads  and  ca- 
nals, 185.  Relifi^ion,  ib,  Ciril  di- 
visions and  population,  186.  Ma- 
nufactures, commerce,  and  govern- 
ment, i6.  Historical  sketchy  187.  Go- 
vernors and  remarkable  places,  191 

Massachusetts,  situation,  bounda- 
ries, and  extent,  101.  Surface,  soil, 
and  productions,  ib»  Peninsula, 
islancu,  and  capes,  102.  Rivers  and 
canals,  103.  Climate,  civil  divisions, 
and  population,  104.  Chief  towns 
and  harbours,  105.  Manufactories, 
fisheries,  and  commerce,  106.  Edu- 


cation, religion^  and  govemmfiL 
ib.  Governors,  lOS.  Historki 
sketch  o^  109.     Remarkable  ptut% 

iia 

Mauachtuetts,  bay,  32 

Maurice,  St.,  river,  30 

Maysville,  248 

Mtadville,  166 

Memphremagog,  lake,  154 

Mcnaoza,  439 

Merrimack,  river,  92,  108 

Mexico,  situation,  boundaries,  aai 
extent,  332.  Surface,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions, 333.  .  Mountains,  S^ 
Rivers,  335.  Sea-coast  and  ports 
336.  Climate,  ib.  Civil  divkou 
and  population,  337.  Chief  toims 
ib.  Mines,  338.  Commerce,  reli- 
gion, and  education,  339.  Histo- 
rical sketch,  ib, 

Mexico,  327 

Miami  University^  240 

Michigan,  lake,  33 

Michigan  Territory,  situation, 
boundaries,  ind  extent,  316.  Sur- 
face ,and  soil,  317.  L«ake,  bays, 
and  rivers,  ib.  Animals  and  cli- 
mate, 318.  Civil  divisions  and  po- 
pulation, 319.  Towns  and  forts, 
iV;.  Commerce,  g'ovemment,  and 
historical  sketch,  2CS0.  Remarkable 
places,  324. 

Middlebury,  College,  136 

Middlesex,  canal,  37,  10 i 

Middlet9n,  1S5 

Military  power  of  St.  Domingo,  S^i 

Milledgeville,  231 

Minerals  of  Ohio,  237.     Chili,  4S4 

Mineral  Springs,  of  New  York, 
144.  Virfi^nla,  20O.  Arkansas,  31^. 

Mines,  in  Mexico,  338.    Peru,  415. 

Mississippi,  situation,  boundaries, 
and  extent,  261.    Surface,  soil,  and 

Sroductions,  ib.  Rivers,  262.  In- 
ian  country,  263.  Climate  and 
chief  towns,  ti.  Publiclands,  roades 
and  canals,  26  i.  Government,  ti. 
Historical  sketch,  265.  Governors, 
268. 

Mississippi  river,  3,  33,  262,  279 

Missisque^  river,  134 

Missouri,  situation,  boundaries,  and 
extent,  304.  Surface,  soil,  and  cU- 
mate,  ib.  Rivers,  ib.  Liead  mines, 
civil  divisions,  and  population,  30o. 
Chief  towns  and  religion,  306. 
ESducation,  roads,  canals,  and  pub- 
lic lands,  ib.     Commerce,  t^.     Go- 
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vernment  and  historical  sketch,  9Q7. 
Governor,  311. 

MistoHri,  river,  34, 304 

Mobile,  271 

Mobile,  river,  36,  270 

Moelle,  La,  river,  184 

Mohawk,  river,  143 

Moines,  des,  river,  34 

Mole,  371 

Mononffohela,  164 

Montego,  baj,  362 

MoTUe  Video,  488 

Monticello,  264 

Montpelier,  135 

Montreal,  21 

Montserrat,  description  of,  391.  His- 
torical sketch  of;  401 

Mootehead,  lake,  83 

Mountains,  America,  2.  America, 
North,  13.  Connecticat,  124  Ver- 
mont, 134.  Virginia,  200.  Mexico, 
334.  South  America,  403.  Colom- 
bia, 412. 

Multnomah,  river,  2,  36 

Murfreetborouyh,  2i7 

N. 

Napo  river,  408 

Nairaganset  Bay,  115 

Nashville,  256 

Nassau,  357 

Natchez,  263 

Natchitoches,  282 

Navigation,  of  the  United  States, 
44.    Bahama  islands,  357 

Navigation  island,  418 

Navy,  of  the  United  Sates,  41.  Chi- 
li, 457 

Negro,  river,  408,  436 

Nepissing  lake,  22 

Neponset  river,  103 

Neuse,  river,  212 

Nevis,  description  of,  395.  Histori- 
cal sketch  of,  400 

Newark,  157 

Newbem,  213 

Newburt/port,  105 

Newcastle,  176 

Newfoundland,  description  of,  25. 
Historical  sketch  of,  30 

Newhaven,  125 

New  Jersey  College,  157 

iVft0  London,  128 

Newport,  116,248 

iV^  ForA,  148 

iVeic7  York  harbour,  144 

Neybe,  river,  369 

Niagara,  river,  143 


Norfolk,  204 

Norridgewock,  S5 

Northampton,  106 

NorwicK  126 

Nova  Scotia,  situation,  boundaries, 
and  division,  24.  Soil,  population, 
chief  towns,  and  relie^ion,  24.  His- 
torical sketch  of,  30 

O. 

Ogdenseburg,  148 

Ohio,  situation,  boundaries,  and  ex- 
tent, 237.  Surface,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions, 1^.  Minerals,  rivers,  and 
climate,  ib.  Civil  divisions  and 
population,  238.  Chief  towns,  239. 
Roads  and  canals,  240.  Manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  education,  i&. 
Religion  and  government,  241. 
Historical  sketch,  242.  Govemon 
and  remarkable  places,  245. 

Ohio,  river,  34,  237. 

Ohio  University,  240 

Okelockonne  river,  325 

Oneida,  lake,  143 

Onion  river,  134 

Ontario,  lake,  22,  33 

Orange  town,  157 

Orinoco,  river,  406 

Orleans,  New,  281 

Oswego,  river,  144 

Ouisconsin,. river,  34 

Ozama,  river,  369 

P. 

Pamlico  Soujid,  32 

Panama,  river,  408,  436 

PaiUoj^ra/iAyof  American  History,  12 

Para,  497 

Paraguay,  408,  435 

Paraiba,  river,  425 

Parana,  river,  408,  436 

Pamaiba,  river,  424 

Pascagouia,  232 

Passaic,  river,  156 

Patuxent,  184 

Pfli«t  St.,  417 

Paweatuk,  rivtr,  115 

jPat9fucA«f,  116 

Pawhcc^t,  river,  114 

Pawtuxet,  river,  115 

Paz,  la,  439 

Pfor^  river,  262,  272 

Pedee,  river,  220 

Peninsulas,  in  Massachusetts,  102. 

Peii«6#cof,  river,  83 

Pensacola,  9S6 

Fbnnsylvania,  situation,  bounda- 
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ries,  and  extent,  163.  Surface,  soil, 
and  productions,  t^.  Rivers,  ib. 
Climate,  chief  towns,  164.  Roads 
and  caiuds,  166.  Civil  divisions  and 
population,  ih.  Manufiictures  and 
commerce,  168.  Education,  reli- 
gion, and  government,  ib.  Histo- 
rical sketch,  169.  Governors  and 
remarkable  places,  17S 

Pentuulvania  Univeniiyf  168 

Perdido,  river,  325 

PtmaniueOf  487 

Perth  Ambof,  157 

Peru,  situation,  boundaries,  and  ex- 
tent, 443.  Surface,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions, 444.  Rivers,  mines,  and 
climate,  445.  Chief  towns,  446. 
Commerce,  447.  Inland  communi- 
cation, 448.  Religion,  ib.  Govern- 
ment and  historicsu  sketch,  ib, 

Petaptcot  184 

Petersburg^  204 

Peters,  St.,  river,  84 

Petoka,  river,  289 

Philadelphia,  165 

Pictou,  24 

Pierre,  St.,  384 

Pilcomayo,  river,  436 

Piscataqua,  river,  92 

Pittsburg,  165 

PitUfieU,  106 . 

Plata,  la,  439 

Plata  la,  river,  439 

PlalUburg,  148 

Platte,  river,  85 

Plymouth,  106 

Political  importance,  of  Cuba,  352 

PopayoHp  418 

Population,  of  Lower  Canada,  20. 
Upper  Canada,  23.  Nova  Scotia, 
24.  New  Brunswick,  25.  United 
Sutes,  N.  A.,  38,  42.  Maine,  84. 
New  Hampshire,  94.  Massachu- 
setts, 104.  Rhode  Island,  116. 
Connecticut,  125.  Vermont,  135. 
New  York,  146.  New  Jersey,  156. 
Pennsylvania,  166.  Delaware,  175. 
Maryland,  186.  Columbia,  192. 
Virginia,  201.  Carolina,  North. 
216.  Carolina,  South,  221.  Georgia, 
229.  Ohio^  238.  Kentuckjr,  249. 
Tennessee,  255.  Mississippi,  263. 
Alabama,  270.  Louisiana,  WO,  In- 
diana,' 290.  Illinois,  297.  Missouri, 
305.  Arkansas,  313.  Michigan, 
319.  Florida,  326.  Mexico^  337. 
West  Indies,  348.  Cuba,  351.  Ba- 
hama Islands,  357.     Jamaica,  362. 


St.  Domingo,  370.  America,  Soatii, 
40a  Colombia,  416.  Brazil,  42>. 
United  Provinces,  S.  A.,  437.  Pfni, 
446.    Chili,  455 

Port  an  Prince,  870 

Portland,  84 

Porto  BeUo,  417 

Porto  CabtUo,  418 

Porto  Rico,  situation  and  extent, 
377.  Surface  and  soil,  ib.  Chief 
towns,  population,  and  govemoieot, 
ib.     Historical  sketch,  378 

Port  Royal,  362 

Ports,  in  MexKo,  33S,  Marvfamd, 
185 

PmrtsmovUh,  94 

Post  Office  EsiabliMkmenU,  in  United 
Stotes,  N.  A.,  45 

Potomac,  183 

Potomac,  river,  36 

Potosi,  438 

Prince  Edward's  Islmnd,  or  St.  John's, 
description  of,  26.  Historical  sketch, 
30 

PRonuCTioNs,  of  America,  1.  Lovn 
Canada,  20.  New  Brunswick,  21 
United  States  of  North  America, 
31.  Maine,  82.  New  Hampshire, 
91.  Massachusetts,  101.  Rhode 
Ishmd,  114.  Connecticut,  123.  Ver- 
mont, 133.  NewYoric,  142.  New 
Jersej,  155.  Pennsylvania,  163. 
DeUware,  174.  Maryland,  183.  Vir- 
ginia, 199.  Carolina,  North,  211. 
Carolina,  South,  219.  Georgia,  22S. 
Ohio,  287.  Kentucky,  245.  Ten- 
nessee, 254.  Mississippi,  861.  Ala- 
bama, 269.  Louisiana,  877.  Indi- 
ana, 288.  Illinois,  296.  Florida. 
325.  Mexico,  333.  West  Indies. 
846.  Cuba,  350.  Bahama  Islands. 
357.  Jamaica,  359.  St.  Donunffu. 
368.  Colombia,  415.  Brazil,  42S. 
United  Pronnces,S.  A.,  484.  Pen, 
444.    Chili,  458 

Providence,  116 

Providence,  river,  115 

Public  Lands,  Misttssip]M,  864.  In- 
diana, 291.  Illinois,  898. 
306 

Pueblo,  83S 


Quebec,  21 
Queen's  College,  158 
Quinebaug,  river,  121 
Quite,  417 
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R. 

Raleigh^  218 

Raritan^  river,  15S 

Reading,  165 

Redondo  Island,  996 

Red  River,  35,  279 

Religion,  of  Canada,  S8.  Nova 
Scotia,  24.  United  States  of  North 
America,  41.  Maine,  86.  New 
Hampshire,  95.  Massachusetts,  107. 
Rhooe  Island,  118.  Connecticut, 
128.  Vermont,  186.  New  York, 
149.  New  Jersey,  158.  Pennsyl- 
yania,  168.  Delaware,  177.  Mary- 
land, 185.  Vir^nia,205.  Carolina, 
North,  215.  Carolina,  Soudi,  222. 
Georgia,  231.  Ohio,  241.  Kentucky, 
248.  Tennessee,257.  Louisiana,282. 
Missouri,  806.  Mexico,  389.  West 
Indies,  349.  Cuba,  352.  Jamaica, 
363.  St.  Domingo,  372.  Colombia, 
419.  Brazil,  480.  United  Provinces, 
6.  A.,  439.  Peru,  448.  Chili,  457. 

Remarks,  concluding,  462 

RBVBNUB,of  the  United  States,  N.  A., 
41,  44.  Virginia,  205.  United  Pro- 
vinces, S.  A.,  440.    Chili,  457 

Rhodb  Island,  situation,  boundaries, 
and  extent,  114.  Surface,  soil,  and 
productions,  t^.  Rivers,  bays,  and 
islands,  ih.  Climate,  civil  divisions, 
and  population*  116.  Chief  towns, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  ih. 
Education,  religion,  and  govern- 
ment, 117.  Governors,  118.  His- 
torical sketch  of,  119.  Remarkable 
places,  123 

Rice,  kke,  23 

Richmond,  204 

Rio  Bravo,  335 

Rio  GuatacuaUo,  835 

Rioja,  439 

Rio  Moctezuma,  835 

Rio  Zacatula,  335 

Rivers  of  America,  2.  N.  America, 
14.  Lower  Canada,  19.  Upper 
Canada,  22.  New  Brunswick,  2S. 
United  States  of  N.  A.,  9S.,  Maine, 
83.  New  Hampshire,  92.  Massa- 
chusetts, 103.  Rhode  Island,  114. 
Connecticut,  124.  Vermont,  184. 
New  York,  148.  New  Jersey,  155. 
Pennsylvania,  163.  Delaware,  175. 
Maryland,  188.  Virginia,  200.  Ca- 
rolina.  North,  212.  Carolina,  South, 
220.  Georgia,  228.  Ohio^  287. 
Kentucky,  246.  Tennessee,  254. 
Mississippi,  262.    Alabama,  270. 


Louisiana,  279.  Indiana,  289.  Illi- 
nois, 296.  Missouri,  804.  Arkansas, 
811.  Michigan,  317.  Florida,  825. 
Mexico,  385.  St.  Domingo,  869. 
America,  South,  406.  Colombia, 
414.  Brazil,  424.  United  Provinces, 
S.  A.,435.   Peru,  445.  Chili,  458. 

Roads,  New  York,  145.  Pennsyl- 
vania, 166.  Maryland,  185.  Ohio, 
240.  Alabama,  27%.  Missouri,  806. 
ChUi,  456 

Roanoke,  river,  212 

Rxaselville,  248 

Rutland,  186 

8. 

Saha  Island,  description  of,  893.  His- 
torical sketch  of,  898 

SackeVs  Harbour,  144,  148 

Saco,  river,  83^  92 

Sagg  Harbour,  148 

Saintes  Islands,  897 

Saladillo,  river,  409,  486 

Sulado,  river,  436 

Salem,  105 

Salvador,  St.,  852;  426 

San  Carlos  de  Mantanzas,  852 

Santa  Cruz,  881 

Santa  Fe,  888,  439 

Santee  Canal,  87 

Santee,  river,  220 

Sajitiago,  river,  885 

Santos,  river,  427 

Saquena^,  river,  20 

Savannah,  230 

Savannah,  river,  S6,  220,  228 

Savbrook,  126 

SchuylkiU,  river,  168 

Sea  Coast,  of  the  United  States  of 
N.  A.,  82.    Mexico,  836 

Sebago,  lake,  88 

Seneca,  river,  144 

Settlements,  in  Arkansas,  813 

Shallow  Lakes,  22 

Shawneetown,  297 

Shieldsborough,  254 

Simcof,  lake,  22 

Situation,  of  America,  1.  Ame- 
rica, North,  13.  Lower  Canada,  19. 
Upper  Canada,  22.  Nova  Scotia, 
24.  New  Brunswick,  85.  United 
States  of  North  America,  81. 
Maine,  82.  New  Hampshire,  91. 
Massachusetts,  101.  Rhode  Ishmd, 
114.  Connecticut,  128.  Vermont, 
18  i.  New  York,  142.  New  Jersey, 
155.  Pennsylvania,  168.  Delaware, 
174.  Maryland,  182.  Columbia,  192. 
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Virginia,  199.  Carolina,  North, 
211.  Carolina,  South,  219.  Georgia, 
228.  Ohio,  237.  Kentucky,  245. 
Tennessee,  254.  Mississippi,  261. 
Alabama,  269.  Louisiana,  279. 
Indiana,  28S.  Illinois,  296.  Mis- 
souri, 304.  Arkansas,  311.  Michi- 
gan, 316.  Florida,  324.  West  In- 
dies, 346.  Cuba,  350.  Bahama 
Islands,  356.  Jamaica,  359.  St. 
Domingo,  368.  America,  South, 
403.  Colombia,  412.  Brazil,  423. 
United  Provinces,  S.  A.,  434.  Peru, 
443.     Chili,  452 

Soil,  of  America,  1.  Lower  Canada, 
20.  Upper  Canada,  23.  Nova  Scotia, 
24.  Newr  Brunswick,  25.  United 
States  of  North  America,  31. 
Maine,  82.  New  Hampshire,  91. 
Massachusetts,  101.  Rhode  Island, 
114.  Connecticut,  123.  Vermont, 
133.  New  York,  142.  New  Jersey, 
155.  Pennsylvania,  163.  Delaware, 
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